




€000 LUCK 


■ullatin of th« Embuty of tho Fodoral Ropubik of Gormony 


PARTICULARLY HAPPY 


Chucellor Iiaiia|cr big offered 
Idi belt «Mm to S. NiJoHogappa, 
Hie newly-elected Prealdeot of tbe 
^iu National Congregg. 

i 

L Following ig big meaaage of coo- 
tVainlationg and good wlgbea: 

J '-ON THE OCCASION OF YOUR 
fejNANIMOUS ELECTION AS 
4'^RESIDENT OF THE INDIAN 
i5 NATIONAL CONGRESS I 
■ CONVEY TO YOU MY CORDIAL 
'v CONGRATULATIONS AND 
i WISH YOU GOOD LUCK AND 
I EVERY SUCCESS IN YOUR 
^ RESPONSIBLE OFFICE." 



State Secretary Georg F. Dockwils 
formerly German Ambaggador to Nei 
D‘lhl, feeig particularly happy tU 
Mr. S. Nijalingappa hag been electei 
Congregg Pregident. He wrlteg : 


"I VIVIDLY RECALL THE INTEREST 
ING DISCUSSIONS WHICH VW 
IN MYSORE AND DELHI. 

•MAY YOU IN YOUR RESPONSliU 
'^ICE HAVE THE PRIVILEGE 7t 
rtKE ACTIVE PART IN SHAPIW 
THE POLICY OF INDIA FOR TH 
BENEFIT OF INDIA AND TF 
FRIENDLY INDIAN PEOPLE Ft 
MANY YEARS.” 


Tel. X No. 3 NEW DELHI, JAN. 13, ITM Regd. No. 0-1045 



Afr. Morarji Desai, India’s Deputy Prime Minister and Minister of Finance, with Federal 
Minuter H. J. Wischnewski, when Mr. Mororjl Desai visited Bonn last. 

“ilD A STIMLiNT, NOT A SUBSTITUTE” 


VHE Federal F 
GoTernment 
will aot tolerate 
any attempt to 
exploit the diri- 
sion of Germany 
as a means of 
securing or in¬ 
creasing foreign 
aid from Bonn. 

Thi.s wa.s made 
clear by Mr. 

Hans - Jurgen 
Wischn c w s k i. 

Federal Minister 
for Economic 
Co-operation, in 
an interview with 
the periodical 
German Inter¬ 
national. 

Minister Wisch¬ 
newski said: 

“Our position is’ 
marked by the 
following basic 
facts”: 

“As one of 
the world’s lead¬ 
ing trading and 
industrial nations, 
we have the material possibilities 
for world-wide co-operation. 

“We have no post-colonial ties 
to consider, so tiiat we can co- 
opoate freely with the whole of the 
developing world. Our relationship 
with partner countries is unencum¬ 
bered by reUcs of any former state 
of dependence.” 

, Referring to development-aid 
il^atbods, the Minuter said that 
■ ‘'direct assutanoe from country to 
"Wuntry takes priority. At the same 
the J'bderal Government 
doea not uadftirate the importance 
(>f multilateral measures”. Mr. 

r““ 


Wischnewski emphasized that the 
Government was free to allocate 
aid wherever it promised to be most 
effective, both for the development 
of the recipient country and for 
future economic and political re¬ 
lations. Reference was always made, 
in allocating foreign aid, to the 
developing countries’ own efforts, 
the Minister observed. “Assistance 
is never meant to be a substitute 
for such efforts, i^ut rather a stimu¬ 
lant”, he emphaf^ized. 

The Minister went on to say; 

“Another aspect to be considered 
is jhcintended use. of German aid. 


This involves the 
careful selection 
and examination 
of projects and 
the strict alloca¬ 
tion of funds to 
specific projects, 
as well as the 
subsequent su¬ 
pervision of the 
actual use made 
of the funds. 
Only in excep¬ 
tional cases do 
we grant credits 
for urgent im¬ 
ports.” 

In reply to 
a question the 
Minister said : 
“All our expe¬ 
rience so far has 
confirmed that 
only those pro¬ 
jects which arc 
sound from a 
development po¬ 
licy point of view 
are of any lasting 
value in creating 
a genuine part¬ 
nership with the countries concern¬ 
ed.” He pointed out that a “thorough 
review” of all development projects 
was at present being carried out. 

"The declared aim of the Federal 
Government’s project policy is to 
avoid creating any permanent condi¬ 
tion of dependence. On the con¬ 
tra^, we do everything to let technical 
assistance projects in due course pass 
fully into the hands of the recipient 
nation. This policy has met with 
world-wide approval and has been a 
major factor in establishing an atmo¬ 
sphere of intelligent and! friendly co¬ 
operation”, the Miliister concluded. 




GERMAN WITHOUT TEARS 


|,\ nil inlL'i'tii'n «illi (he “Deiitsch'e 
^Wellc" (\oicc of (ii-rinuin). i)r. 
J .uiljiolil \\ i-iv Dirt’clor of the ('iiltiirul 
Dhisioii of I lie l-i'(k'ral l''orcij;ii Offiee 
in llonii, advocalcd I lie doeloptnent 
of a “Basic ficrniaii" colIlp^isin^ the 
most essential terms. This, he pointed 
out. would facilitate the teaching of 
the lanciia^e abroad 

" I he (lerin.in l.ingu.iee is \ei \ 
Miiporl.ini 111 ihc held nl'scieiKe .ind 
leehiioloL’j ", Iti Wei/ ;uldctl. To 
speak Ciernian v\as also .1 me.ins ol 
ere.iler iiiulerslaiuhiie helwecn the 
(ierinans aiui other peoples. In this 
eoniieelii'ii. the woik being perl01 ni- 
eil by (he (ioethe Instil tile, other 
eiiliiiial insHtiiiions and German 
ssholais abioail was \er\ \altiable 
because .ill of Iheni ollered to large 
numbei s of people outside (jcrm.iny 
the opportunity of learning the fiei- 
man langu.ige I he services ol Ger¬ 
man cmigiants m this tlirection were 
also piaiseworthy, he pointed out. 

Continuing, l)i. Wer/ cited the 
TV langu.ige course e.illed “Gootl 
Morning'’ produced by Radio 
Ihn.itia. Ill cooperation with the 
(ioethe Institute, at the instanec of 
the l ederal I oreign OITice, as well .is 



fh Linfp>>U H <•» j 


ihe (rerm.m l.ingiiage iiislruclion 
(.oiiise ol "Pciil\tlu- ()<•//(■'' as 
imporl.inl .mis lo spic.uling German 

Dismissing ihc desiiabilil\ of pro- 
nioling "Basn. (leiman". Dr. W'eiv 
lemmded the inlei\iewei Ih.ii a 
Louise 111 “B.isie (jcimaii' was at 
pieseni being woiked oul b\ ihe 
Mannheim L.ingii.ige liistiiule (0- 
gethei with ihe (joeihe liisliliile. 
Munich .VddiicmL’ c\ uleii. e of the 
gre.il interest shown in the Geimtin 
langu.ige by world bodies. Dr W’er/ 
repoiterl ih.il ihe List eonlerence of 
I ducation Miiiisleis m [ urope 
the I'NrSCO Conl'eience ol I duca- 
tion Mmisleis held m \ lenna hail 
used Germ.in as one of its working 

I. inguages. Also. (Jerman was 
a l.inguage .it the Inteln.ilioiial 
Ltibour Oflice m (ienei.i Dr Wer/, 
howevei. expressed his regret that 
scientilic contacts belweeit the M.inn- 
heim Institute .ind the German 
Ltinguage Institute m I asl Berlin 
had been riipltired by the othei side, 
■'.lust as there is only one (jermaiiy. 
so there is only one (jcrm.in language 
which shoulil nmie the (letm.in 
people", Di. Wei/ dei hired in 
conclusion 

Germ.in is now lo become .111 
ollimal laiigti.ige ol the I N Food 
.iiid Agricultuie < trg.iiiisation (I AO) 
.IS well. I his decision h.is been t.iken 
III view of the import.nice ol (jeimaii 
III the lechnologic.il. scientihc .ind 
economic fields. I he I'lily .iitpioied 
hinguages so lai al the f AO .11 e 
1 nglisli. I reiich .ind Sp.intsh 

Di. Wer/ (()()). who spe.iks Sp.mish. 

II. ilian. Portuguese .ind Afiik.ians 
lUienth besides Germ.m. I rench 
.ind 1 nglish, has studied law, hlei.i- 
lure .ind l.inguages \s Minisier- 
( oiinsellor loi seveial years in the 
past, he m.ide .1 sjieci.d study ol 
cultur.il .iiid loieign .ill'.nrs when he 
.iccompamed the hist President ol 
the I edei.il Republic, the l.ile Piol 
Di I lieodoi Heiiss. on Ins trips 
■ ibro.id \s Counsellor .It the Get man 

I mb.issv III M.idiid .iiid l.itci .Is 
(itinuiii ( lull'll il llldiii's 111 Buenos 
\ires \mbass.idoi in C.ilumbi.i and 
\mb.iss.idoi III liu'onesi.i Dr. Wer/ 
dexoted much time .ind elfort to 
est.iblislniig Germ.in Cultural Insti¬ 
tutes abro.id .ind t.i inleiisne wotk 
on cultur.il problems. 



CHIEF MINISTER KOSCHNICK 

'T'Hfs youngest head of a .State 
" Government in the f ederal Re¬ 
public of Germany. Mr. Hans 
Kosclinick, a .Social Democrat, is 
the Chief Minister of Bremen. 

Bom in April 192'J, .is Ihe son of .1 
trade union Secret.ir\ Mi. Koschnick 
completed his school education and 
then workctl .is Secretary ol .1 
Ir.ide iiinon 101 thiee ye.ns He 
bec.ime an adnnnisiialixe ollieial 
.It the .ige ol 2.^. a member ol Ihe 
.State PailiamenI .it 29 .iiid V ice- 
Ch.iirm.in, S.P. 1), Patty in Firemen 
.lud Seii.iloi of the Interior .it .^4. 

rile Cabinet, which he he.ids .is 
Piemier since November I9()7, com- 
inises sexeii Mmislers (Seualois) 
Irom the S P D. P.irty .ind three Iroin 
the free Deinoci.itic l^arty Both 
p.irties .lie persexeiing with their 
22-year-old coalition goxernment, 
their majority having been conlirmed 
in Ihe last p.irliament.iiy cIcFclions. 

Mr. Koschnick inherits .1 rich 
legacy .issoci.ited with the n.ime of 
Mr. Wilhelm K.iiseii. another well- 
known member ol the Social FXmio- 
ci.ilic I’.irly and a |ournalisl who 
distinguished himselt as Mayor ol 
Bremen He jilayed .111 important 
lole 111 the lecoiislruction ol the city 
.liter the l.isl war. 

Ml. Koschnick is so populai Ih.il 
Ins Ineiids in the S P D l^.irly w.inted 
to make him Bremen's M.iyor aheaily 
.1 lew ye.ii's .igo in succession to Mr. 
Kaiseri Bit! Koschnick declined the 
olF'er. s.lying “K.nsen's shoes .ire 
loo big lor me". 


Published bv the Pre-s .end Information Olfico of the Emb,tssy of the Federal Republic of Germany. No. 6. Shanti Path, 
Chanakyapuri, New Delhi (Telephone No. 74361-68) Editor: Peter Kempnich. Printed at The Caxton Press Priyat* 
Limited. New Delhi. AnnujI subsctiption Rs. 2. single copy S P. Articles, news reports and pictures freely reproducible. 



'J'llK firs( “Suri 
* Transmissiun'’ 
diesel shiin(iii}> 
locomotive built 
with German col¬ 
laboration at the 
C hit taranjail Lo¬ 
comotive Works 
was commissioned 
on Jan. 5 by Mr. 

C. M. Poonacha. 

Minister for Railways. 

A typical result of close collaboia- 
tioii bclwccn liutia and the leclcral 
Republic of C.ienuaiiy, the locisnu)- 
livc Was the lirst o| a senes ol over 
l.s() which arc to be built at ihc 
C'hi(tarau|au l.oci'Miutivc Works loi 
shuiitiiiu and short-distance hauls. 
I he enpinc embodies the “Suri Trans¬ 
mission' system .1 system of tuiiis- 
miltiny engine pisvser (or running the 
ti.iin—iinentedby Mi M.M.Suri. an 
Indian lailwas engineer now working 
as Director ol the C'cnlr.il InstiUiie 
ol Meehanieai 1 iigineering Research 
at l)Lirgapur. I'he engines are being 
produced with the collaboration ol 
"M AK" ( Ml.is-Mak Ma.schinenhau 
Cjinbll) ol Kiel. .1 w'ell-known 
German lirm manulaeturine railwa\ 
etiuipmeiil. .ind with loans ad'.aiieed 
b\ the l edeial Republic ol Gcrm.inv. 

I he “Suri rransmission'' was in- 
\cnled more than a decade ago and 
"MAK" ha\e been manulaeturing 
diesel loeomolises embodying this 
iiueiition. 1 he “Sun Transmission'' 
IS a m.i|oi leehnieal ailvanee in 
the held of diesel locomotives. Its 
adsantages are simplicity ok con¬ 
struction, reduction ol manulaeturing 
tost, increased 
efl'ieiency in 
powei ti.Hismis- 
sion and eeo- 
noms 111 I'liel 
consumption. It 
Is inieresting to 
note that bel'ore 
India her.sell took 
adsantage of this 
invention. Ciei- 
man\ iniplemenl- 
cd It b\ using It 
in the const ruc¬ 
tion ol' a new 
design of loco¬ 
motives The per- 
Tormaiiee of this 
hiconustivc was 
judged as excel¬ 
lent and the 
Indian Railways 
acquired seven 
of them; these 


loeotno'ives have been winkine 
sueeessrulK in the Delhi aiea 

III eonsec|ueiicc' ol these results an ; 
alter a thorough examination ol ilille- 
reiu types of loeomoines. India deci¬ 
ded to Use this “Sun Transmission'' 
diesel locomotive on a large scale on 
her own ra Ivv.ivs Smee this type 
ol' locomolive is needed m Luge 
numlveis by the Indian Raiiwa' . 
port auilioi Hies and industrial 
eorporalioiis it will no longei be 
imported. Accoidingly. the manu- 
racture ol these locomotives at 
Chittar.ini.Ill m collaboi.ilion with 
the German lirm. veas started I 01 
Ihe proclueiion of the In st .h) locomo¬ 
tives. which began last year, the 
diesel engines were delivered h\ ihe 
him. I I'l the cinient prodiKtion 
of about SIX units pei month the 
engines will be also ponlneed indi¬ 
genously under licence I'lom the 
German lirm. allhoueh Ihe “power 
p.icks" will still be reeeixed fiom 
(iermany. The coiistiuetion ol this 
new type of locomotive at C hill.i- 
raii)an is thus a typical result oI cKise 
eollaboraiion between India and 
Germany. The Tirsl locomotive was 
eommissioneci in the presence cd' a 


liirge gathering 
which included 
high-iaiiking olTi- 
cials ol the 
Indian Railways 
and Dr (Mrs.) 
G. 1 eilnei. Coun¬ 
sellor 1 01 I.eo- 
nomic MTairs, 
lepresenimg the 
German .Ambas¬ 
sador. The German Tirni was repre¬ 
sented by Mr. R <> Kuiialh. 
Dircelor ol the lirm and .111 ack¬ 
nowledged expert in the construc¬ 
tion of locomotives, .ind l)i. Ing. 
G. Diekoie. a membei o| ilie firm's 
Ho.ird of Maiiagemenl 

Addressing the gatliering present. 
Minister Poonacha praised Mr. Sun 
lor his inveniion which, the Minister 
pointed out. was proving itself 
immensely valu.ible 

Mr T. Cl. K otiswar.iii. General 
Managei of the Chittar.inian 1 oeo- 
motive Works, stud that the Works 
Would shortly enter into an agree- 
menl with the Gel man lirm for the 
m.inulaeture of the diesel engines to 
be lined on Ihe “Sun T r.insmission'' 
locomotives at Chitlar.ini.in. lie add¬ 
ed that in the proclueiion of these 
engines the import of eomporenis 
would be restricted to a few parts 

Dr (Mrs ) I eiliier. who also p.irii- 
cip.iled 111 the fnnetion. said ih,it the 
Tederal (.lovernment was happy to 
assisi in the piodiietion of these 
locaiiiiotives She disclosed that the 
I edeial Republic of Germany had 
.ilready given liuli.i two lo.nis. the 
liisi t)l DM IS 
million and the 
second of DM 
dS. 2 .sf) million, 
lowtirds the mo- 
clcrni/ation ol 
Indian railways. 
A third lo;m of 
DM 16 million 
vv.is now being 
negotiated. The 
tot.il of these 
loans would 
amount to about 
Rs. 12 clores 

A jvart ol these 
loans, it may be 
added, w ill greatly 
help India m the 
maiiufaeture of 
the new type 
of lc>eomc'tives 

(Oniltl. dll h ) 


\6'. t A/ I’oittuH hu^ tn(/id'\ \tini\fd lot LtmimiwionutL' flu fud ilwu-l 

slumtini; liHiimoffve huilt wifh (ictnuin riillLtlhii.ntoit i/mi iciv; on the lotomoldi' ate 
(t'om left) III . {Ml Iti/nei < utituelloi lot I loiioiiiu Uhiitt. (leimaii Liiihiiww Mt 

(1 D. Khaiuleheah ( haiiftiaiu liuiluav lloanh Mi (/./* Ithalla, Metnhey of flu Ihiunl, iiiiil 
IMr (1. Kiitiwuihiii, hell: ml Maiiu ’et ol the ( hillaiaiiiaii I oeoiiiotiee ll'ni/, s 






'J'HE Maharajah with his imposing 

turban bows politely to the passen¬ 
ger of Air India ; a man with a tired 
look smokes a brand of cigarette in 
relaxation; a school-girl in apron 
enjoys cooking an instant pudding. 

These are typical motifs of the 
numerous artistic posters that 
compel attention at road junctions, 
railway platforms and iu front of 
entertainment houses whether in 
Germany or India. Another striking 
poster (picture at top) is one 
announcing a theatre programme 
which has aroused great popular 


interest. All these posters demons¬ 
trate how art is added to advertising 
so that s.ales might surge higher and 
higher. And, having established 
themselves as one of the cITective 
means of conveying a message, 
posters have come to occupy a 
dominant place in graphic art. 

The art of advertising has had a 
long history in Germany as elsewhere 
in Europe. It had its roots in the “art 
nouveau” of France, the “Wiener 
Werkstatten” of Austria and the 
“Jugend.stil” of Germany, all move¬ 
ments against excessive academism 


in art. The developments in this field of 
produced their first typical and outstan 
fruits in the field of poster design whicn, 
with surprising rapidity, attracted a large 
number of eminent artists who welcomed 
this opportunity for creative output. 
Artists evinced a special predilection for 
this medium for the sheer size the poster 
offered as well as its fascinating possibilities for f 
coloured design. The task proved to be a parti¬ 
cularly rewarding one for painters. Postei.,4 
therefore, occupied a predominant position 
in German advertising art. The cities of 
Berlin and Munich particularly became 
important centres for the development^’ poster 
designs. Other vehicles of advertising art, 
such as the newspaper advertisement and the 
package design, lagged somewhat behind. ^ ^ 

The element of art in advertisements was 
considerably reduced when after World War I 
advertising came to be regarded strictly as a 
means of sales promotion. Art receded to a 
secondary place for quite some time. In the 
first years after World War 11, economic life was 
so badly disrupted that there was no scope 
for advertising. Paper, paint and printer’s ink 
were not even available. Also, the war had 
levied a heavy toll among the most successful 
graphic artists of the country. Advertising art 
was resurrected with the resuscitation of Ger¬ 
man economy. Once again the poster gained 
great popularity as a medium of advertising. 
Its large size and colourful design made k 
a representative example of the standards 
of German commercial art. The Union oi 
Commercial Artists, the professional organisa¬ 
tion of all people who are active in the field of 
applied art, has always emphasized the impor¬ 
tance of this medium. This Union organises pos¬ 
ter competitions which are intended to attract the 
attention of trade, industry, the men in the field 
of advertising and the general public to tffe value 
and use of well-designed advertising media. The 
posters of the last decade have, as a result, 
maintained a high quality and shown remark¬ 
able ingenuity and imaginativeness. 

The Union of Commercial Artists is also, 
promoting designs for book-jackets witf, 
effective adverti.sing appeal by means of annupj< 
competitions and valuable awards. 
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The camel on lhi.i book-amr is amused, and with good reason. The lute of die This car-cunsaous lady cannot take her eyes off the adycriisemeni 
boo. "ij "The Street of the Laughing Camel'by Ben Lucien Bur man for a well-known car of French origin 


is is not an announcement of a magic show. It is a record 
sleeve in 'JugendstiT of hot music, Ja 
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seems to he smiling 
complacently at his 
compeers. 


pils looks Uke a record sleeve, but it is actually a book-jacket for a series on 
, great pianists brought out by a well-known pubinhing firm of Munich. 
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Grosse Pianisten | 
in unserer Zeit 
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A bagful of health 1 The bag contains malta oranges which, 
doctors agree, are good to taste and rich in vitamin C. In this 
ca.se the packing indicates the contents so dew ly that the idea 
can he copied by mango-growers in India too. Even the so- 
called poor man's fruit, the banana, can aliract the buyers if it 
IS offered in such imaginative packing. 
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BERLIN’S HOME OF BUDDHIST LITERATURE 


IJKRJ.IN has now a library of 
^Buddhist literature. A collection of 
more than 1,000 volumes, it is 
accommodated in the city’s “House 
of Buddhism", which was founded in 
1924 by Dr. Paul Dahike, a physi¬ 
cian and student of Buddhism. The 
library was opened recently. 

ProT. Ur. Stein, Berlin's Senator 
for Science and Arts, adilressing the 
guests assembled on tlie occasion 
of the opening of the Library, said 
that at a lime when all men in all 
parts of the world were responsible 
for creating a common world society, 
the great religions and spiritual 
movements must be taken into con¬ 
sideration. They were essential pro¬ 
pelling forces in the actions of 
mankind and set forth the moral 
standard for the world. The unity 
in variety, which was to be striven 
for. could only be attained if it was 
also a spiritual .ind moral unity. 

Looking back on the ilevelop- 
ment of the “House of Buddhism”, 
Prof. Stein lauded the work of its 
founder. He also thanked the 


German Dharma Society for having 
placed its library at the disposal of 
all those scientists and laymen who 
were trying to sludy^^and understami 
Buddhism. 

Concluding, Prof. Stein said that as 
a representative of Berlin, he was 
gratified that the Library had 
settled there. Berlin was increasingly 
trying to be a crystallization point 
in all the ililferent fields ol' world 
.society. In this context it was 
important that the Biidtlhisl world 
had cstablisheil a centre in Berlin. 
Berlin’s Senate had supported the 
establishment of the Buddhist 
Library to the best of its ability, 
ainl was ready to support it als'o 
in the future when necdeil. 

The study of Buddhism has always 
fascinated the German Orientalists, 
If the rich past has a reason to pride 
itself in the great works of Wintcr- 
nitz. Dcusseu, Ma.\ Muller, Gruen- 
wedcl and Lueders. the present is 
happy in the realisation that today’s 
scholars in the Federal Republic of 
Germany have also intensively cul¬ 
tivated this branch of research 


Mr. M. M. Sun 

' (Coiitiniicii from pai^c 3) 

which are die.sel hydraulic slumling 
locomotives. A large percentage 
of the first loan is intended as a 
contribution tow'ards the manu¬ 
facture of .^t) locomotives and of 
the second loward.s the produc ion 
of 24 units. The third loan will 
help to proiluce 36 units. An 
important point in regard to this 
iirrangement is that w'ithin the fiamc- 
work of these loans for the Indian 
Railways more locomotives will be 
produced with less foreign exchange 
component under each successive 
loan. This increase of units is made 
possible by the increasing use of 
indigenous materials in the manufac¬ 
ture of the locomotives and also by 
a reduction of cost through the pro¬ 
gressive ;icc|uisilion of “knowhow" 
by the Indian petsonnel involved, 

Germtin collaboration will thus 
help to meet the urgent need of the 
Railways for a modern and economi¬ 
cal locotnotivc. At the same time it is 
helping to utilise the existing captici- 
ties and hibour potential to the best* 
ailvanltige of Indian economy, while 
.ilso sa\ mg precious foreign exchange. 


7 he Hui/ilhist Temple 
ill Her I in wliidi was- 
eMiihlixhcil in 1924 by 
Haul Palilke ( ISO.S- 
I92S). .'I pliyMciiiii 
iviiv heeiih' inlciested 
in re seal eh into 
relipioin, pin ticiilarly 
lliiihlliisni, he tool 
pieiil palm to phin 
the temple tiiiil lime 
it openeii ( onccivcil 
tif a centre i>f liuJcUi- 
istn in Ceimony, it 
also hoiiic.<t the library 
of Buddhist literature. 


INDEX TO VOL. IX (1967) 

An index to the German News 
Weekly (Vol. IX- 1967 ) will be 
issued shortly. Those who wish 
to have copies are Inyited to 
ask for them immijlJt^ly. 
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pUAISINC the International DolN 

Museum, set up in New Delhi by 
Mr. K.S. Pillai, the well-known 
“Shankar”, an admirer described it 
as a “United Nations of Dolls". 
The visitor to the Museum meets with 
an eneliantin}’ display of dolls from 
all over the world, made by the best 
craftsmen of the world. I’here is a 
similar museum in the Federal 
Republic of Germany — the Dolls' 
Museum in Neustadt, better known as 
the “Bavarian Doll t'ity”. 

Besides tlisplayini; dolls in the 
ehnraelerisiie eosHinics of llie peoples 
they represent, (hcNeusladl eollcetion 
also presents eapti\,iling I'aeels of the 
enlliires r)f various parts of the globe. 
The Museum had its oiigin during 
the slump years of 1928 -IV.M). I he 
Miriety of I'olk eostumes in B.ivana 
,p.rovideil a bright idea to a gioup 
of enterprising people who began 
eolleeimg the eostumes of vtirious 
regions of Germtiny; they knew 
that the I’ollcelion would inspire 
business-minded men I'or making 
dolls in these eostumes both for 
the home mtirket ;nid for export. 
Over the ye.trs, the eolleetion 
timounted to nearly a Ihoustiiul 
line dolls. The costumes, faithfully 



Ihe i \liihil,\ III ill!' Dolls Miim'iiiii m Si u\laill arc noted for their 
peijeil 1 eproduclion of hve oh/ceis. 'She looks like niy aunt 
HedwiyV' SOYS Baihel, one of the pnis hefore iliis doll in 
sYOiu’einienl oyci the close tesenihlante of the espussion on ns 
fine to her auntie's 


copied right down 
to the minutest 
detail ;ind made 
in the original 
material, provide 
.'in interesting in¬ 
sight into the taste 
and imaginative¬ 
ness of people. 

Not only are 
legional eostumes 
from the North 
Sea to the Alps 
brought together, 
blit the dolls also 
present an epi¬ 
tome of the 
marriage customs 
.ind aspects ol' 
the social life of 
diA'erent nations 
and races. A 
bride from Ice¬ 
land is an irresisti¬ 
ble attiaetion. So arc an Andalusian 
dancer :ind some line specimens Irom 
Korea and the South Sea Islands. 

One IS astonished at the rich 
variety of colours and shapes in 
which men and women dressed 
in the past, eostumes that go f.ir 
beyond the neevis of utility, demands 
Ilf the weather or considerations of 
personal safety. And when one 
sees an ahlerman m a gown I rom 
the 17 th eeiitury or the colourful 
uniforms ol soldiers ol bvgone days, 
the "saek-dresses" of piesenl-day 


teenagers in some countries, who 
have a fancy I'oi shock colour.s, 
.ippear unimaginative by comparison. 

One Is also struck at the air of 
realism that the dolls breathe, kook, 
tor instance, at a doll representing 
a m.irket-gardener's wife from the 
old days of Brunswick. The pleated 
skirt, the lace trimmings ami the 
embioidery which form part of the 
costume of the woman are so impres¬ 
sive that they transport the woman 
from the bygone days for visitors to 
sec aiul study even today. 


I heyy of belles at the vdloee m ill In i sliihil at the Iniei niitional Dolls \liiseiiin in Sets'Delhi 
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Swim^tuits at seven . 



The sophutieated lady m a play by Moliere 



ham the film adaptation of a nark bv 
Tuekohky 


?rom ^ 


ITwaiMay 1951. A little girl 
j***t seven years old tang a tong 
that made history. And the 
history was made after the girl 
had got on to a chair to reach 
the mike, to ting the song. 

The girl, Conny Froboess, has 
never looked back since her 
seventh year, when the sang 
‘Pack die Badehose ein'.. (Pack 
your bathing trunks). 

This beginning, of course, has 
its UMo history. Conny’e father 
was quite a name in the world of 
jatz in Berlin before and after 
the War. Conny grew up in an 
atmosphere of jazz music. The 
lullabys she heard from the cradle 
were probably also lullabys in 
Jazz. No wonder that jazz 
became part of her life from 
childhood. 

The child's first song about 
bathing trunks was a hit. It became 
so popular that, in spite of its 
being not exactly classical music, 
many madrigal ensembles 
like the Schoneberger Sanger- 
knaben, a well-known group of 
singers in Berlin, included it in 
their epertoire. Not just that, 
mothers hummed the tune while 
giving unwilling children a bath, 
fathers whistled it when they 
were having their baths in the tub 
and the whole family sang it 
when relaxing on the beach. 

But Conny grew with the popu¬ 
larity of the song. She had 
a natural way with her on the 


stage and was quite popular in 
musicals. Television, too, offered 
her opportunities But, Conny 
realised that she would have to 
pay more attention to the histrionic 
aspect of her career on the stage 
and less to the pop aspect, if she 
was to have the satisfaction of 
having done her best. 

Conny's decision to chanp* 
O'^er from pop music to 
serious acting was met with 
enthusiasm from Papa and Mama 
Froboess who sent their daughter 
to the best institutions of the 
country for training. This changed 
the Berlin moppet Conny into 
Cornelia Froboess who, at the age 
of 24, has already made her mark 
In Moli^re’s "School for Women" 
and "Misanthrope" and in some 
film adaptations of Tucholsky. 

Miss Froboess does not sing 
much now, not as a star anyway. 
But when she does, on persistent 
demand, those listening do get an 
occasional glimpse of the seven- 
year-old Conny m her unself¬ 
conscious first performance . The 
bathing trunks swim up once more. 

Cornelia Froboess off the stage 


op 
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"" constructive role 


Bulletin of the Embassy of the Federal Republic of Germany 


Mr. H. I. Wischnewski, Federil 
Minister for Economic Co-operation, 
Received on Jan. 13 in Bonn, Dr. Raoui 
i'ljebisch, Secretary-General of the 
kl/NCTAD, which is to meet in New 
^elhi next month. 

They agreed that the efforts 
of the developing countries them¬ 
selves were a precondition to their 
attaining higher economic growth. 
These countries, it was noted, were 
now financing on their own four- 
fifths of their investments. This, 
Mr. Wischnewski stated, would be 
an important criterion in the evo¬ 
lution of German development aid 
' policy. 
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/III iii’ieemnit foi scUuk up wuh Gennan iiwiuaiue a Tiammp imlitiile /or I oiemeii n'a\ 
sifUied OH Jail. 17 liv ■tiiiha'.Midor Huioii J). von Miilioeh lexfreiiie ielD and Dr lloin 
OHo Selnvaiz Iwoiiil fioHi lejl). Miiii'.lei U>r Lioiiomii s in the Mali of Hadeii-II iii lleiii- 
hen^. fill (ieriiioiiv, (Hill hv Jvh. F.\1 Nuyuk l.iei oiid fioiii i iplil). Uldifii’rial Seeietoi i' iii the 
Ihiioil MiiiiMivoI Liihoiii. Fiitploviiieiil and Hchiihtlilalioiijoi India. Mi .lai.udJihd Halhi. 
Union Minhier fill l.ahoni llliird fioiii lefi), and Ml S. Ntialiny.appa. Hint Mnnaei of 
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TRAINED FOREMEN TO FILL TEE GAP 


AN Instilutc for training industrial 
■^loremen (Meistir) is being set up 
in Bangalore with German assistance. 

The Institute, to be set up under 
ail agreement signed on .Ian. 17. 
will be the first of its type in India 
and will turn out a much-needed 
category of industrial personnel. The 
foundation stone of the Institute 


will be laid on .Ian. 24 by Dr. 
SchwaiT, M'liistor f r fconomics in 
th ■ Sta c of Baden-vVur temberg. 

At a luncheon given b) the Union 
Minister for Labi ur after the 
signing of the agreement. Dr. 
Schwarz, announced the present to 
the [nstilute of a sef of equipment 
for tape-recording. 


fl STUTTGIRT PJITTERN 

ADDRESSING a Pros Con- 
■^ference nn Jan. 17, Dr. II.O. 
Schwarz, Minister for Economics in 
the State of Badcn-Wurttcinberg, 
gave details regarding the Training 
Institute for Industrial I'oremen 
(Meister) to be set up in Bangalore. 
i)r. (Mrs.) G. Feilncr, Counsellor 
for Commercial Affairs in the Ger¬ 
man Embassy, was also present. 

Recalling the origin of the project, 
Minister Schwarz said : “The first 
idea occurred when the present 
federal Chancellor Kicsinger visited 
India in 1965, at that time as Chief 
Minister of Baden-WLirttemberg. 
From talks with Indian politicians 
and economists he found that there 
was a gaj' in the Indian technical 
training system: that is, there was 
a successful programme for the 
training of apprentices anil engineers 
but the insliuition of a foreman 
(M eisier) in industrial production was 
widely unknown. The project went 
through various changes. The pre¬ 
sent Coalition Cabinet of Badcn- 
Wiirttemberg influenced it deci¬ 
sively and shaped it into its 
final form." 

Giving details regarding the 
Institute, Dr. .Schwarz added that the 
Indian side would provide the 
site, the luiildings, those jiarts of 
the m.iclimery which wcic available 
in India as well as a Director, the 
requited teachers and the cicric.il 
and administrative stalf for the 
Institute. The teaclicis will receive 
one year's training in Cerniany 
prior lo their assignment. The con¬ 
tribution of the State of Badcn- 
Wurttemberg will be: I he provi¬ 
sion of the original technical cquip- 

(Conlimu'il on piiffi' 2) 


A STUTTGART PATTERN FOR INDIAN INDUSTRY 

{Continued from page /) 



DR. ING. R. KISSEL 

HEN EVER there is a question in 

Germany as to how effectively 
developing countries are using foreign 
aid. Dr. Ing. Rudolf Kissel cites 
India as the model for a developing 
country utilising German aid rapidly 
and fruitfully, in spite of stupendous 
difficulties. 

Honorary Consul-General for 
India in Stuttgart and an impor¬ 
tant personality in the Indo-German 
Society, Dr. Kissel, who has been 
associated from the veryinception with 
the project for setting up a training 
institute for foremen in Bangalore 
(see page I), is now in India, 
accompanying Dr. H. O. Schwarz, 
Minister for Economics in Baden- 
Wiirttemberg. 

Born in 1898. Dr. Kissel studied 
economics and engineering and 
obtained a doctorate in the latter 
discipline. He has distinguished him¬ 
self in his career particularly in the 
economic field in relation to the 
management of industries. His love 
for India dates back to the dark 
days immediately after World War 1 
when Indian philosophy absorbed 
his interest. 

A staunch advocate of Indo- 
German collaboration in the 
cultural and economic fields, he has 
visited this country about a dozen 
times. I le came herein 1 965 along with 
Chancellor Kiesingcr who, as Chief 
Minister of Baden-Wurttemberg, at 
that time, offered to set up the Train¬ 
ing Institute for Foremen. He again 
visited India some time ago when 
details regarding the project were 
discussed. 


ment, except the part manufactured 
in India; the cost for the German 
project leader and the German in¬ 
structors and the cost for the train¬ 
ing of the Indian teachers in Ger¬ 
many. The entire equipment will 
become the property of the Indian 
partner. 

Why has Bangalore been chosen 
as the location of the Institute? 
There are already a number of 
flourishing industrial undertakings in 
and around Bangalore. Apart from 
this. Bangalore has developed into a 
traditional centre for Indo-Gcrman 
joint ventures. But what has really 
been decisive in this matter is the fact 
that from the very beginning the State 
Government of Mysore has shown 
jgreat interest in the project and lent 
its helping hand in all possible ways. 

In the cour.se of a discussion. 
Minister Schwarz said that the 
Institute would start working in 
1970. Meanwhile, the Indian teach¬ 
ing staff for the Institute would be 
given training in Germany. The 
Minister was confident that there 
would be no difficulty in absorbing 
in industry the men to be trained as 
foremen at the proposed Institute in 
Bangalore. There was always a 
demand for men of this category. Ex¬ 


plaining the point that such personnel 
would always be required by industry. 
Dr. Schwarz said that during the 
recent recession in Germany while 
engineers were laid off, the foremen 
were sought after in all industrial 
enterprises. These men always had a 
chance of employment. 

The Minister emphasised the point 
that the most important feature of 
the project was not the money part 
of it, but the human aspect as re¬ 
presented in the imparting of techni¬ 
cal know-how to Indians. There 
would be active collaboration 
between Indians and Germans in 
the technical field. When Indian 
teachers had received training in 
Germany, they would be passing 
on their special knowledge to succes¬ 
sive batches of trainees at the 
Bangalore Institute. 

Dr. Rudolf Kissel, India’s Consul- 
General in Stuttgart who is accom¬ 
panying Minister Schwarz on the 
tour, was also present at the Press 
Conference. In answer to a question 
by a Journalist, he said 'that there were 
a large number of Indian .students and 
trainees in Germany. After com¬ 
pleting their studies or training, 
many of them were employed in 
Germany in good positions. 


Dr. H. O. Schwarz{\econd from left) addressing iournaiists in New Delhi. Mr. Vollmer, 
Joint Secretary in the Ministry of Economics in Baden-Wurttemberg is seen third from left 
and Dr. (Mrs.) C. Feilner, Counsellor for Commercial Ajfairs, German Embassy, 

at the extreme left. 
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GERMAN 

PAVILION 


INTERHATIOHAL FAIR 
MADRAS 1968 






^ifj:xuij 


^ I-ilJGE tent will be a point of 
attraction at the Indian Inter¬ 
national trade and Industries Fair. 
Madras. 1968. to be inaugurated on 
.Ian. 21 by Mr. V. V. Giri. Vice- 
President of India. 

The tcnl rises (t> 13 metres ;it its 
higlicsl point ;ind stretches o\ei an 
area of approximately 1,000 si|. 
metres. I'he area of the pavilion will 
he surrouiuled by water in which a 
water organ w'lll he installed at one 
point where founttiins will dance to 
musical notes. Another feature of 
the pavilion will he the screening of 
tilms on the culture and economy 
of the federal Republic of 
Germany. 

Twenty-four German manu¬ 
facturers of export goods will display 
their products at the pavilion. The 
range of this display will cover tools, 
various types of machines, electrical 
equipment and appliances and tele- 
communication aids. The working 
of building machines and tractors 
will be demonstrated in an open area 
adjoining the pavilion. Besides, there 
will be an Information Centre. 

Germany has been taking an 
active part in international fairs and 
exhibitions for quite some time. 
Within the framework of the Federal 


Association of German Industry, a 
“firoup for f airs and f xhibitions" 
was established in 1949. 

Between 1949 and the present 
tunc, a great ileal of reorganisation 
anil rationtilisalion has taken place 
so that the present set-up for the 
organisation of fairs and exhibitions 
at home tinil abroad is as follows- 

first, there is the Association ol 
Major fairs to which Diisselilorf. 
Frankfurt. Hanover and Cologne 
(perhaps soon also Munich) belong 
Next come towns famous for fairs 
and exhibitions with municipal 
promoters, and thirdly the organi¬ 
sation for local and regional exhibi¬ 
tions to which 19 of these small 
promoters belong. 1 here is a fourth 
organisation, known in German as 
the Gesetlschajt zur Konirollc dcr 
Messczahlen that is, the Society 
for Control of Fxhibition Statistics, 
which comprises the companies 
organising the fairs in Dusseldorf, 
Frankfurt, Hanovei. Cologne. 
Nuremberg and Offenbach. It aims 
at the publication ol' reliable data 
on the transactions and results of 
the lairs. 

Mention should be made here 
of the excellent record of work done 
by the "Group for Fairs and Exhibi- 
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tions" within the Federal Associa¬ 
tion of German Industry in respect 
of German parlicip.ition in inter¬ 
national exhibitions. It is because of 
the Group's significant work that it 
has been made possible to bring to¬ 
gether the achievements in the various 
branches of German economy and 
in the lields of arts and sciences by 
means ol' a general plan the purpose 
of which IS to create an entirely new 
.ind integr.ited form of Germ in 
lontribution to fairs. 

In conclusion, mention may be 
made of the eiicourag.ng attitude of 
the German (.ioverninent to fairs and 
exhibitions and the benefits accruing 
to Gcnnan economy, especially as 
icgards exports, through German 
participation thcicin 

Dining the year 19()(i/67, the 
Fcdcial budget made an allocation 
of DM 12 million for promoting 
German fairs and exhibitions abroad 
Developing countries figure promi¬ 
nently in all policies, decisions and 
actions. 

The ‘Partners in Progress* e.xhibi- 
tion and the "l-conomic Days" (The 
India Seminar helil now for three 
consecutive years is part of this 
programme) observed at ihe Han¬ 
over Fair arc tangible reactions to 
the slogan. • Trade not Aid" 
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Suih siimltih »ilh a spci ia! Icallwr slocking 
(igamst hiling coM vcrc gcncrallv ii.scil in 
the J’wijali in llic pus! They are laienim-ii- 
iliiys. tinil ha\e given nay In Jool-wear oj 
moileiii design. 



THESE 

SHOES 

>RE' 


MADE 

FOR 

MlKINt 


“'JpHKSK boots arc made for walk¬ 
ing...’' so began the song that 
paved the way for Nancy Sinatra’s 
rise to singing stardom. For weeks 
after her recording of the song, she 
had a straight walk-over. 

Here \vc arc Jiot interested in 
the shoes meant I'or walking, 
bill in those which were in use 
long ago. riicy look strange and 
Lincomrort.iblc to us now, used as 
we arc to shoecoinloit and tlic slioe 
elegance ol' lo-dav. But that is an 
aspect that need not worry us. 'I'hc 
shoes on these pages are museum 
pieces. TItey have their home m 
OlVenbach, (jeimaiiy. and will be on 
a \isit to Madras coon. Tliey will 
I'orm part of the exhibits of the 
proposed museum ol the Central 
Leather Research Institute, Adyar. 
Madras. 

The Central 
Leather Research 
Institute, Madras, 

IS planning ti' 
set up a leather 
museum on the 
model of the 
German Leather 
Museum in 
Oll'enbach - on - 
Main. Dr Giinter 
Gall, Director 
of the German 
Museum, visited 
India recently and 
assisted the 

Madras Institute 
in working out 
the details regard¬ 
ing the jrrpjeel 
and in setting up 
a gallery as the 
nucleus of the proposed museum. 

OH'cnbach is the venue of an 
international fair of the leather 
industry. It draws from all over the 
world every year entrepreneurs and 
technical experts for exchanging 
information and ideas and for 



/)f. (iunfct (ml/ {f\fn'/nc n,i:h{)y Difciioi oJ the (jcitnaij^ 
ptOiCSMnf,' of Irufhci to Di. Ktirl Pfaufci, German Cv. 
('im\nl(itc-Gaiir(il (iml Ih )' Nayudumma, Director ^ 

studying developments m the techniques ofthJ 
industry. And the Museum in the city is not**’ 
for its rich and varied collec| 
lion of articles made oli 
leather. ^ 

Since primitive man Icarn-t 
cd to clothe himself wit# 
the hides of animals, Icatheif 
has had its own place in thd| 
progress of civilisation,| 
When man used the bow ancj 
the arrow as weapons of 
warfare, leather proved 
value as the material "vV 
making shields as a 
of defence. When footweaf 
became popular, hidc^l 
came into use for mak'ini* 
sandals and shoes cnl 
dilfcrent types. And whedV 
the horse became popular 
as a mount andi^ , draught 
animal, saddlery olVered 
wide scope for the use of 
leather in various forms. Artistic tastes and 
imaginativeness widened the range of uses for 
leather in meeting the demands of comfort at 
home, elegance in the mode of living and t' 
tastes of refinement. 

The German Leather Museum prcscijU^j. / 
vivid picture of the story of leather and)\j 



Sandals fioin India. They ii'c/e Ihe fareninneis 
of ihe "ehappuh" whieh even now have ihis 
basic /iiim. 


d 






Iff Must inn, Ofitninuh, r\r’lcinnni; ii pnnil iiliiiul llii' 
nicial, Mntha^ (inetu Ltnipi', View Jltml’c in tlw 

Xi'illial J.i‘iilhfi liiUiliiw, (lie ((/mi mtii in (lie picliiir. 

im;in's cll'orls lo use it I'or various purposes, 
k'l 

t display covers maiiv climes and countries. 

t ' 

i A shield bearing pictorial representations of 
k,ancslia, \'ishnu, Shiva and Kama Dhcnii. 

'I , 

Acilies worshipped by the Hindus, linds an 
honoured place among the specimens from India 
|)n display at the German Museum. Many re- 
lirescntativc 
iamples of 
i hap pa lx 
yom Maha- 
§ a s h t r a , 


Bengal and 
IVi^ a s h m i r, 


on 

i s p I a y , „ 

' The yiiiiiii; liiilv nj Ot imany lo-ikiy nill 

flherc, show ucnpinu’ dux \hnc. Bill pi'iic- 

i'l combma- W". xnch .■•liocs iotc I'onnnonty 

‘ worn hy her jcnhears, 

ition of art 

fwitli durability and sturdiness. One also meets 
r iith dilferent types of scabbards from India. 

0 The e/'cetion at the Leather Museum in 
^ ^U'enbach and the technique of display followed 
^ here greatly impressed Dr. Y. Nayudammu, 
* firector of the Central Leather Researsh 
r hstitute, Madras, when he visited Germany 
t |ime t me ago. He decided to set up a similar 
.,g5S'^pum in Madras. The German Academic 
rfllfchunge Service, which is represented in 


by a regional office in New Delhi, 
(*lfered assistance lo an oflicial of the Madras 



Institute to receive training in Ger¬ 
many, and Mr. N. S. Mani, the 
Public Relations Officer of the Ins¬ 
titute, was sent to Germany for six 
months' training in various aspects 
of the leather industry and m the 
techniques of display in the Otfen- 
bach Museum. On this official’s 
return home, details of the pro¬ 
posed museum in Madras were 
examined and the assistance of Dr 
Gunter Gall was sought. On an 
invitation from India uiuler llic 
scheme for the exchange of scicntilii 
administrators. Dr. Gunter Gall 
visited this country. During a two- 
month stay here he saw lor himself 
the working of vaiious centres of the 
leather iiuluslry as well as museums, 
lie worked in Madras mainly. 

■fhe Madras Museum will begin as 
a sm.ill collection which will include 
a number of pieces to be presented 
to India by the Lc.ithcr Museum in 
Offenbach from its sections icprc- 
scnting the cultures of India and 
other Asian countries. When the 
collection is enlarged and .1 building 
piojcct for the museum is to be under¬ 
taken, Dr. Gall will perhaps visit 
Madras again and assist in the 
project and in settling details regar¬ 
ding the display. Also, his Museum 
will be prepared lo assist Mtidra.s 
with more pieces, if possible from 
its exhaustive collection. 

A passionate advocate of measures 



1 hilt htiihs like loneh 
hiidier, hut iniihmeiifh il 
i\ ueoj one of a pmi 
oj ileeaiil noinhii does 
hum llolhinil 


castles. Dr. 
Gunter Gall 
Joined the 
museum in 
Ollenbach as 
an assistant 
to the Direc¬ 
tor, Seven 
years later, 
he himself 
was appoint¬ 
ed the Dircc- 
iiii During 
his steward- 
sliip.thc Ger¬ 
man I eather 


Museum came to have a modern 
building, and the colled ion ol 
exhibits has been leorg.imscd. 


What does Dr, (iall lliiiik ol the 
potentialities of the Indi.in leather 
industry'.’ In an interview on 
conclusion I'f his visit to India he 
s.iid that he liked the workmanship 
of sever,il types ol leather articles 
tLirnevI out 111 India. '"A wide range 
of colours and diversity of styles 
mark the prcseiitday fashions in the 
iiuhisiry and if Indian entrepreneurs 
meet Tiiropcaii needs, there is ample 
scope for Indian exports to f urope”, 
Dr. Gall saul. 


"liulia has a reputation for its 
leather articles, p.irlicnlarly those 
made of special qualities ol leather". 
Dr. Gall concluded. 


to modernize the 
leather industry 
so as to meet 


I liese III e Ciiilhie shoes, hi this piitine die **Si hiiiiheldie beak, has 
been sliaiyhieneijout. Il dirls iipiuiids in die “.Sehiiabelsehiih'' which 
makes die name die shoe wah die beak seem appiapiiale. 


changing tastes 
and styles. Dr. 
Gall is one .if the 
dynamic museum 
directors in Eu¬ 
rope. Born in 
1924 as the son 
of a professor of 
art who served the 
last Kaiser as the 
Director of his 

5 



DATES AND DATA FROM COMPUTERS 


^OMPUTKRS have come to stay 

in India now. Inaugurating the 
Computer Centre of the Union 
Government at Ramakrishnapuram, 
in New Delhi, Mr. Morarji Desai, 
Deputy Prime Minister, said that 
computers were of great use as they 
helped in the administrative routine 
in the industry generally, and they 
were also of immense value for 
tabulation of scientific information. 

Mr. Desai's comments arc of 
interest not only to Indians but 
generally because com¬ 
puters are making scicnii- 
iic and technological work 
easier, for, they provide 
the scientist with precise 
information and promptly. 

One ol the latest addi¬ 
tions to the computer 
family in Germany is 
gi\ing scieiitilic data on 
the known edects of medi¬ 
cines on the human body. 
Information axailabic in¬ 
cludes not only that on 
pharmaceuticals manii- 
lactured by Hayer, Ger¬ 
many. w'ho have installed 
the computei. but that 
contained in the publi¬ 
cations by medical techni¬ 
cians, pharmaceutical 
lirms. chemists and physicians 
throughout the world. 

This compntei, when presseil into 
service, can examine 60,000 punch- 
cards 111 an hour. 1 his giant 
has more than 1.250.000 ol these 
punch-cards with ini'ormation from 
.120,000 pieces of scientific literature 
stored up in ii. An average 
of 20 questions a day arc put 
to this computer from clinics, 
scientific institutes, physicians and 
medical studenis all over the world, 
thus proving to be a boon to men 
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and women of science immersed in 
their work. Scientists are pleased with 
the computer for the simple reason 
that the earlier conventional method 
of filing and cross-checking of 
scientific data and orthodox methods 
of storing and locating are time- 
consuming even when these methods 
have been perfected, in comparison 
with the computer. 

The computer's valuable role as a 
medical assistant can be gauged 
when we consider the astonishing 


fact that as much as 75 per cent of the 
medicines physicians prescribe to-day 
ha\'c been developed in the last 20 
years. This makes it impossible for 
the individual physician or scientist 
to keep track of all the new develop¬ 
ments in the field of medicine. 
Research work especially can suffer 
when there is lack of prompt 
information. 

Computers are now' making their 
pre.scncc felt also in the field of 
pedagogy, though in this case experi¬ 
ments arc still being conducted. At 
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the Osnabriick Teachers' t raining 
College for instance, a computer is 
assisting in a rather novel project. It 
is helping to find out how computers 
could be used for more effective 
teaching. I'he man most eagerly 
awaiting the results of the experi¬ 
ment is Professor Klaus Wcltner. 
a specialist in the field of 
pedagogy who is convinced like, 
all scientists, of the importance of 
research. 

The Osnabruck Institute is con¬ 
ducting its research with 
the help of the Cyberne¬ 
tics Institute of the West 
Berlin Icachers’ I raining 
College. The Osnabruck 
computer will be connec¬ 
ted to the West Berlin 
one in the ne.ir future 
This teani-w'ork between 
West Berlin and Osna- 
briick is to find out il 
the West Berlin com¬ 
puter can work out its 
own teaching program¬ 
mes on the information 
supplied by the Osna- 
briick computer ! 

In Osnabruck itself, 
how'cver, the capabilities 
ol the computer w'lll 
not be tested. There, it 
will be sought to find out if 
substitute lessons in geography, 
mathematics and physics can be 
given by the computer when the 
teacher is absent. The computer, 
however, cannot take on the 
teacher's role as far as classroom 
manners and discipline are con¬ 
cerned. Investigations into new 
methods of teaching with 'Robbimat' 
apparatus have also been 
completed. These again establish 
the role of computers as an 
educational aid. 
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Bonn's "'White Villa" 


^ILLAji^ainmerschinidt, 
the ofTiciarrcsidence of 
the Federal President in 
Bonn, is one of the historic 
buildings in the Federal 
Capital. It was once the 
home of a millionaire, who 
was one of the richest men 
of his time. 

Situated on the Rhine, 

Villa Hamnaerschmidt, 
which is also called the 
“White Villa”, came into 
the possession of the 
Federal Government on 
April 5, 1950, a few 

months after the establish¬ 
ment of the Federal 
Republic of Germany. One year 
later, the then German President, 
the late Professor Theodor Heuss, 
moved into the mansion which 
had been renovated by then. 
During the next eight years. Villa 
Hammerschniidt was both his seat 
of office and his home. Since 1959, 
however, Bonn’s “first man of the 
State”, Dr. Heinrich Liibke. uses it 
only as his office. The President’s 
home is situated in a prominent 
residential area in Bonn. 

The “White Villa” can look back 
on a long history. Its preci.se age 
is not known. It is mentioned as a 
“new building” in an address book 
dating back to 1862. Nothing is 
known of its architect or of its first 
owner either. In all probability it was 
built by one of the German industrial 
millionaires of the past century, 
such as the wholesale sugar merchant 
Leopold Koenig, and one of the 
richest men of his time, who dis¬ 
covered the lovely Rhine landscape 
for raising pompous homes on its 
banks. He acquired his legendary 
wealth in Russia and later sought 
an exclusive home for his old age 
Koenig bought the villa and renovat¬ 
ed it in grand style. Under its new 
owner, the villa became the social 
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centre of Bonn and then the home 
of a number of other millionaires. 

Privy Commercial Councillor 
Rudolf Hammerschmidt, who also 
made his millions in Russia, 
bought the villa at the turn 
of the century, and the house 
came to be named after him. 
Hammerschmidt maintained a large 
park around the house which later 
got the warm approval of the first 
President of the Federal Republic. 
The late Prof. Theodor Heuss care¬ 
fully watched over the lovely lawns. 
Not even the Army Music Corps 
was allowed to walk on the grass 
when it wanted to give a performance 
in honour of the head of State’s 75th 
birthday. “They will only ruin the 
lawn”. Prof. Heuss is believed to 
have said with concern. 

The wealth which surrounded 
Villa Hammerschmidt for decades 
dissolved with Germany’s economic 
decline after World War 1. The 
valuable furniture and household 
cITects were auctioned away and 
the house was divided up into 
apartments. Yet, as the villa 
survived World War II without 
sufiFcring damage, a new splendour 
—this time of a political nature— 
returned to it. State guests from all 


countries of the world 
entered its gates. Still, 
Villa Hammerschmidt 
remains a temporary ar¬ 
rangement-similar to the 
capital in which it is 
located. For, in a reunited 
Germany, the Federal 
President will reside in 
Berlin. 

But even with reduced 
political importance, the 
“While Villa” will retain 
its aesthetic appeal. And it 
will continue to adorn 
the Rhine landscape, 
one of the friendliest in 
the whole of Germany 
as the Rhinelander repeats very 
proudly in the course of a conversa¬ 
tion with the tourist. The visitor 
agrees with this view, even if he has 
heard it repeated in other parts 
of the country. 

For, when one approaches Bonn 
while sailing on the Rhine, a sight that 
catches the eye and holds it for a long 
time is that of the “White Villa” on 
the riverbank—Villa Hammer¬ 
schmidt. This villa, because of its 
striking beauty as also because of 
the fact that it is the seat of 
the President of the Federal 
Republic of Germany, is a 
‘must’ on the list of innumerable 
tourists who come to the Federal 
capital each year. 

The river Rhine flows merrily even 
when the falling temperatures freeze 
the other German rivers. And, the 
Rhine seems to narrate all the fairy¬ 
tales of the Grimm Brothers when 
it flows towards Koblenz. The 
river banks at this point are 
an emerald green in summer 
and the sky is often a vivid blue. 
The hillocks along the river arc 
dotted with tall steeples and towers, 
silhouetted clearly if the weather- 
gods are friendly. 
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The ffri’cn-room allntJd/il busy wuh ihf niaki’-up of an arfitr in 
"J)r. Kno(lx'\ a pla\ 'ita^cd hv Ma\ Mullet Bhavutu ^'cw Delhi, 


The (/(KtorMole IS impoifan! hffih ill leal life iind on ihc sia;,u‘ - i 
.scene trom "Dr Knock". 



Dr. Knock’s German Cure 

^RT and literature have no national frontiers. 

And they are enriched by international appre* 
ciation and understanding. This was impressively 
demonstrated when the play “Dr, Knock” (The 
Triumph of Medicine) by Jules Remain, the 
French playwright, which has been translated 
into German, was staged by members of the 
Drama Group of Max Muller Bhavan, New 
Delhi. The programme was directed by Mr. 
Werner Eichholz, Head of the German Language 
Department of the Bhavan. 

“The so-called healthy persons are merely those 
who are unaware of their illness!" and, to be sure, 
the flamboyant young Dr. Knock goes all out to 
prove that his theory is true and ends up by establish¬ 
ing a flourishing practice in the small village of 
Saint Mignon. The “triumoh of medicine" goes a 
step further: even his predecessor Dr. Caramelle is 
thoroughly convinced that he is also suffering from 
a malady. 

“The best part I liked was the breakdown of 
Dr. Caramelle’s machine—a torpedo-carl"—"I think 
the introduction of the play was something absolute¬ 
ly original and great fun!"—“Whatever it was, I 
enjoyed the whole thing—and that’s what matters!” 

These were the appreciative comments of the 
audience on the performance. Yes, that's what 
matters! But, staging a play certainly means a lot 
of hard work. 

Ever since the German language classes came 
into full swing at the Max Muller Bhavan, the Drama 
Group has been active and has already a few plays 
to its credit—the “Caucasian Chalk Circle" and the 
“Good Woman of Sezuan" by the well-known Ger¬ 
man playwright Bertholt Brecht. But, as one member 
put it—the Drama Group has reached cross-roads 
now and in order to prevent it from falling off, the 
interest has to be kept alive and new faces 
encouraged to join in. The member was very 
enthusiastic about establishing a Theatre Club— 
a group partly dependent on MIVI3 and having as 
its members not only students from MMB but also 
people from the German-speaking community and 
professionals. 

The New Delhi Drama Group thinks that the other 
Max Muller Bhava >s in the country also have keen 
interest in theatre activity. It is, therefore, planning 
a programme of exchange performances by the 
various groups. 
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CORDIAL FELICITATIONS 

I President LUbke, in a teiecram (» 
f resident Or. Zakir Husain on the 
jKeasion of the Indian Republic Day, 
writes: 

- SINCERELY HOPE THAT 
THE FRIENDLY RELATIONS 
BETWEEN OUR TWO PEOPLES 
WHICH LAST YEAH SAW 
SUCH A WEI COME 
CONSOLIDATION, WILL 
CONTINUE TO GROW ALS'i 
IN THE YEARS TO COME. 
PLEASE ALSO ACCEPT MY 
BEST WISHES FOR YOUR 
PERSONAL WEIL-BEINC." 


Bulletin of the Embassy of the Federal Republic of Germany 



Vol. X No. 5 NEW DELHI. JAN. 27, 1968 Regd. No. D-I04S 


Ih Hcimiih LiiUi- nvciviii/; from 
Dr Zakir lliiviiii, ihcii Vice-Fresident 
(>/ India and Vicc-thancclliir of Delhi 
UniyeiMly, the hoiiniaiy decree of LL.D 
diiriny his State visit in I9h2 



CONSTRUCTIVE THINKING ON EXPORT PROMOTION 


KKMAN avsistance and coojtcra- 

'lion in India’s economic develop¬ 
ment has been spontaneous and 
generous and has contributed signiii- 
cantly to the progress that we have 
achieved. But if the results of this 
cooperation arc to be consolidated 
and progress maintained, it is essential 
that we should be able to sell our goods 
abroad", observed Dr. Zakir Husain. 
President of India, in a message of 
good wishes to a five-day Indo-German 
Conference on Export Management 
and Promotion whieh has just 
concluded in 
Bombay. 

from its inaugu¬ 
ration on .Ian. 22 
by Ml. Mohamed 
Shaii Qureshi, 

Union Deputy 
Minister for Com¬ 
merce. the Semi¬ 
nar ilevclopeil 
into a remarkable 
demonstration of 
liido - German 
goodwill and un¬ 
derstanding mar¬ 
ked by an earnest 
discussion of pro¬ 
blems of export 
trade bv lop 
experts from 
both India and 
Germany. 

The conference 
had been orga¬ 
nised jointly by 
the All India 
Manufacturers’ 

Organisation and 
the German 
Foundation for 


De\elopmg Countries, in cooperation 
v ith the Indian Institute of foreign 
rr.ideand Indian Council ol' Foreign 
Trade and other bodies The compo¬ 
sition of the German delegation itself 
cmplialically showed the keen interest 
of the Federal Republic of Germany 
in India's economic situation, parti¬ 
cularly in improving India's export 
trade with hard curiency countries. 

More than 150 industrialists, 
businessmen and experts in various 
branches of trade attended the 
seminar It was hailed as most 


useful and successful both liom the 
point of view of attendance and the 
standing and experience of (he 
experts from Germany and India who 
contributed to the discussions. 

The meeting was ptirticiilarly signi¬ 
ficant for two reasons firstly, it 
was held on the eve of the second 
UN Conference on'Trade and Deve¬ 
lopment (UNCTAD) beginning in 
New Delhi on Feb. I. Secondly, a 
large delegation of top-level German 
experts in various aspects of trade 
and business participated in the event 
They were led 
by Dr. Thassilo 
Trdschcr, Mini¬ 
ster of Agri¬ 
culture and For¬ 
estry in the 
State Govern¬ 
ment of Hesse, 
and included Dr. 
Gerhard Fritz, a 
former M.P. and 
Director- General 
of the German 
Foundation for 
Developing Coun¬ 
tries, Berlin, in 
whose internatio¬ 
nal seminars 
delegations from 
India take part 
at frequent inter¬ 
vals every year. 

“Development 
through trade 
and joint partner¬ 
ship" was the 
theme of the 
conference. The 
German Founda- 

(Contd. on page 2) 





CONSTRUCTIVE THINKING ON EXPORT PROMOTION 

{Continued from page /) 


tion for Developing Counlries usually 
holds IIS Seminars, in which 
multilaleral delegations take part, 
only in Berlin, its hcadquariers. 
The Bombay meeting was the lirst 
it had sponsored abroad. This itself 
was regarded as eloquent evidence 
of Germany's eagerness and earnest¬ 
ness to promote India's trade both 
ways. The list of 


traditional items to Germany. With 
more attention to quality control, 
pre-shipment inspection etc., 
the position should improve. 
German guidance on buyers’ 
pieferencesand marketing techniques 
would be valuable, he added. 

Mr. Homi J. H. Taleyarkhan, 


Prof. Karl Schiller, 
Federal Minister for 
Economics, in a mess¬ 
age of best wishes to 
the Indian Intcrna- 



participaiits in 
the live-day pro¬ 
gramme further 
underlined the 
vital importance 
of the meeting. 

Mr. Mohamed 
Qureshi ack¬ 
nowledged that 
there was a 
realisation on 
the part of both 
India and Ger¬ 
many of the 
serious impli¬ 
cations to India 
of I he persis¬ 
tent imbalance 
in the trade 
betvseen them. 

The c;isc studies 
now being made 
by German ex- 
perls under the protect to assisi in 
stepping iipcxport ol Indian engineer¬ 
ing goods would develop a practical 
outlook in regard to Indi.i's export 
trade. If this conference stimulated 
constructive thinking in pixmioting 
such an approach it would have 
served its purpose 

Mr. B.D. Somani. President of 
the All India Maiuifacliirers' Organi¬ 
sation, pointed out that there was 
ample scope for the export of non¬ 


former Minister 

CHERISHED WISH FULFILLED 


tional Trade and 
Industries Fair. 
Madras 1968, said 

“1 feel happy that 
the long cherished 


wish of the German 
industry to see an 
Indian International 
Trade and Industries 
Fair organised has 
been fulFillcd. The 
large-scale partici¬ 
pation of the Federal 
Republic of Germany 
in this event provides 
ample proof of the 
friendly relations and 
close economic ties 
between both nations 
The traditionalactive 
participation of Ger¬ 
man industry in the 
economic develop¬ 
ment of the South- 
East Asian region 
gives striking evi¬ 
dence of the confi¬ 
dence with which 
the progress in this 
area is being 
viewed." 


in the Govern¬ 
ment of Maha¬ 
rashtra and chair¬ 
man ol' the 
Reception Com¬ 
mittee of the 
Conference, who 
had inspired the 
Seminar, wel¬ 
comed the dele¬ 
gates. 

Dr. (Mrs.) G. 
Feilner, Coun¬ 
sellor for Com¬ 
mercial Alfairs 
in the German 
Embassy, poinl- 
ed out that 
Germany was one 
of the lirst coun¬ 
lries seriously 
trying to find 
solutions to the 
problem of the 


persistent gap m 
lndla'^ Hade balance, (iermany was 
('ifermg cvciy possible assistance aiui 
advice to Indian exporters. This was 
obvious from the project of German 
assistance m promoting exports of 
engineering goods to Germany. 

The (ierman Ambassador, Ban'll 
von Mirbach, in a message, wel- 
eomeil the seminar as. a useful 
supplementary action tc' the present 
long-term Indo-Gcrman project on 
export pri'inotion. 


POLICY OF UNDERSTANDING WITH MOSCOW 


ADDRKSSING the 2(lth anniver- 
^sary meeting in West Berlin of the 
Christian Democratic Union wing 
of refugees and expellees. Chancellor 
Kiesingcr said that the way to a 
“peacemaking order " in Europe must 
be sought for together with the 
Soviet Union. 

The Federal Government. Chancel¬ 
lor Kiesinger added, would unflin¬ 
chingly continue with its policy to¬ 
wards the relaxation of tensions in 
relation to the East European coun¬ 


lries. Pleading for a policy of mutual 
confidence. Dr. Kiesinger reiterated 
that the Federal Republic of Germany 
wished to reach an understanding 
with the Soviet Union. For, he 
pointed out. a lasting solution of the 
present problems could be found only 
jointly with the Soviet Union. 

Earlier, Dr. Kiesingcr said the 
chief foreign policy aim of the 
Government would be to earn the 
world's confidence in the peaceful 
intentions of the free part of Germany. 



STEEL MANA6ER BANERJI 


TI/IR. A.N.Banerji, General Manager 
^’^of the Rourkela Steel Plant who 
has now become Deputy Chairman 
of the Hindustan Steel .Utd., provides 
a striking example of an Administra¬ 
tive Service official developing into 
an expert on steel. 

Bi'in m 1917. Mr. Banerji began 
his career m the Indian Army 
during Workl War II Twev years 
after the end of the war, he joined the 
Indian Administrative Service. After 
he had worked in dill'ercnt cap.ncilies 
.md lield impoitant positions m the 
West Bengal Cjovernmcnl. he was 
appointed General Manager of the 
Rourkela Steel Plant in P)64. A 
ilynamic jrersonalitv who quickly 
grappled with the problems c'f the 
plant, he showed a profit of Rs. 
crores in the working of the plant 
already m l%4-6.'> and Rs. .'i crores 
111 the following year. And Mr. 
Banerji was the first General Manager 
l(' produce this record. 

Mr. Banerji has been associated 
with steel production in the public 
sector for over a decade, lie had 
worked as Dy. Genertil Manager of 
the Durgapur Steel Plant, Secretary 
of Hindustan Steel Ltd. and Iron 
and Steel Controller before he be¬ 
came General Manager at Rourkela. 
Mr. Banerji has acquired extraordi¬ 
nary knowledge of steel technology 
and tackles problems regarding 
steel from both the production 
and distribution points of view. 
Combined with a high technical 
acumen he is known for a flair for 
management, decision and discipline. 
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“WHILE they 
have . their 


collaboration. The 
German Acatlc- 


DECORO' 

they were gene- ** w . 

rally happy to be 
in Germany. 

They told me that they were 
welcome and were treated with 
courtesy”. This is how Mr. K. G. 


DECORUM DISCIPLINE DEDICATION 


haiuls as a useful instrument for llie 
exchange of senior ami |uuior scien¬ 
tists. He rcferrei.1 to certain detaif^ 


[CATION 

Indian professors 
.ind students for 
more than 15 years, ser\e^ to main¬ 
tain academic relations with foreign 
counfries iii the Jields ol research. 


Krishnamurthy, .Secretary of India's of the present arrangement and teaching and study. Msou! 500 
Council of Scicniilie and industrial suggesterl directions in which the Indians base receneil sdiohirships 


Research, summed up his impressions programme could be made moie iimlcr the Service’s nrourammes 
of Indian students and scholars in useful than it vva, -.ince 1052. .Most of iheni under- 


the federal Republic of Germany. 

The Secretary, who visiietl Ger¬ 
many last summei as a guest of the 
German Academic I xch.ingc Service 
I nAAD). was tiddressing a semintir 
of former scliolarship-hoklers of the 
Service at the l.l.T. Campu^, Madr.is 
The objects of the get-together, the 
second organised by the Service, 
were to exchange ideas for a possible 
imprvivement of the future program¬ 
mes of the Service. li> develop 
academic relationship amongst the 
schohirs themselves as well iis 
that with the PA AD. In addition, 
the meeting provided an opportunity 
to the formei scholarship-holders to 
' acquaint themselves w ith the progress 
achieved in Germany in selected 
fields of science and technology since 
their return home. F^rot. Dr. Hmil 
l.chnartz (President ot the DAAD 
who is shortly retiring) and Miss 
Margii E. Schmitz (oflicer-in-charge 
of the scholarship department for 
the Middle and Far Last region) 
from Germany attended the seminar, 
along w'ith Dr. H. Hessberger, Direc¬ 
tor of the India Branch of the 
Service. 

Mr. Krishnamurthy, one of the 
guests invited to the seminar, said 
that during his visit to Germany 
he gathered the impression from 
some of the German authorities he 
met that they were happy with the 
Indian students for their sense of 
decorum, discipline and dedication 
to work. Some had told him, he 
disclosed, that, generally speaking, 
Indian students posed fewer problems 
than students from other countries 
including the West. Thus, the right 
psychological atmosphere prevailed 
for fruitful collaboration. 

Referring to the exchange of 
scientists under a programme 
agreed to between the Academic 
Exchange Service and the Indian 
Council of Scientific and Industrial 
Research, Mr. Krishnamurthy said 
the programme was considered on all 


Prof. S. Samp.illi, Dv. Director of 
llic liicli.iii liistilule of Tecliuoloirv. 
delivered .in uildress on ihe aim .m l 
tasks of I he III. He said the I 1 1 
M.'hIims vvas a tr.iod ev.imple of what 
could be tiehieved by liikimi the 
ilommaiit le.ilures of ilie edue.ilional 
philosophy and the itioihis op.'i (indi 
oi' a scieiitilically .ulv.ineed eoiintiy 
and putting them to ludicKuis use in 
building up an educ.ition i! L C1UI O 
sillied lo the conditions and national 
characteristics of the recipient 
country. He paid a iribuie to Prof. 
Sengupto. the first Director of the 
Institute, who has pisi retired, lor 
the progress of the liistiUite and then 
described the outst.iiulmg fetitures of 
the Institute. 

He thanked the I edei.il Republic 
of Germany, the DA.AD and all the 
Germans for their htiving helped to 
make the I l.f. Madras ,i bright 
jewel in the fabric of Indo-Germ in 


look post-graduate sl.i lies and 
soeeiahsed m ihen lepe. live fields 
il work [Also V('c /x.gc.v -/5 I. Quite 
• mimb.-i of the scholaiw h.iv.- :hoscn 
the pjsiti.m of leticheis a' the Indi.in 
uiiiveisiiies after completing their 
studies .Hid research in Germtiny. 

I he Service .ilso assists iii the 
ex.'h.iniie of trainees vviihiii the 
li.imework of the Inlernation.i' .Asso¬ 
ciation for tile Exchange of Students 
lor teehnic.il experience. Further, it 
obl.iins the services of lecturers in 
(ierm.in for Indian univcisiiies. Out 
of a total of 240 such German 
lectureis working abroad, 20 are- 
employed in Inditin universities. 

Alter Ihe Seminar, Prof. Lehntirtz, 
President of the German Academic 
f.xchange Service, visited New Delhi 
where he met important personalities 
111 the educational held. He was 
received by President Dr, Zakir 
Husain on Jan. 24. 


Prof. -i. Ramachaiiilraii, DircrKn o/ ilw l.l / Madias, atlJicssiiif; the D.4.'iD seminal of 
Joriiier sehalaiship-hiildeis. PieUne also shows (Irani neht) Proj. Pr. Pi h e. t. Lehiiartz, 
Mrs Lehiiaiir. Miss Maitta I Schniiir and Pr. ll. Hessheigei. 
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Al' a seminar of former scholarship- 
'holders of the German Academic Kx- 
chanpe Service held last week-end (see 
page 3) handsome compliments were 
paid to Indian scholars pursuin|> higher 
studies in Germany for their decorum, 
discipline and hard work. Some of the 
scholars go in for higher studies at Ger¬ 
man research institutes or engineer¬ 
ing establishments in their fields 
of work after acquiring high qualifi¬ 
cations in their own country. The stu 
dents continue to work hard, while also 
taking part in the social life of their 
ho;ts in Germany. 

The Indians believe that this is the 
way not only for their own progress 
in science and technology but also 
lor mutual understanding between 
Germany and India. Shrikant Joshi. 
a well-qualified engineer from Baroda 
and Waheeduddin Roomi from 
Hyderabad typify such sociable and 
hardworking Indian scholars. Both 
of them work in Munich in South 
Germany, one as a structural engineer 
and the other as a research worker 
in Lheniistry. 

Shrikant .Foshi had worked in 
Bombay for two-and-a half years 
,is a univcisity lecturer when he was 
olVered a Federal Government .scholar¬ 
ship, along with 14 others, also um- 
versily teachers. In Germany he 
learnt the German language for foui 
months in S.iarl'riicken and then 
received m Munich special training 
in building construction. He distin¬ 
guished himself m investigations 
legarding the laying of concrete for 
buildings and allied subjects and 
atiracteil the attention of educational 



authorities in Karlsruhe where he ruhe, have not only given him a lot of self-conti 
obtained a position as guest lecturer, dence in his work but also made him an asset to 

Mr. Joshi is just one of the 2,245 hiseountry which will lind hisspecial abilities very 

foreign students and scientists who useful. Numerous entrepreneurs in India will 
have received scholarships from the Find Shrikant joshi an acquisition. And he vvill 
German Academic Exchange Service be another link in the lengthening chain w'hich is 
and the Alexander von Humboldt 
Foundation. Both these organisa¬ 
tions, it may be mentioned, receive 
a grant of about Rs. million from 
the Federal Foreign Office each year 
for award of scholarships. And the 
scholarship-liolders are only a part 
of the 30,000 foreign students in bringing India and Germany closer to each other. 
Germany, 1,200 of them from India. Waheeduddin Roomi, who spent only two 
I'lic experience which Mr. Joshi months learning German at the Goethe Institute 

has gained from his work as a build- in Munich, has already distinguished himself 
ing engineer in Munich, as well as his for his precision in expression and for coining 
acquaintance with teaching in Karls- new phrases. He calls himself “a grandchil'F 




\pe 

hui 
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Extreme left : S. 
Jojhi examining some 
of the "dolties” used 
for laying . concrete 
at a building-site. 
Second from left : 
Joshi, along with 
his colleagues, stu¬ 
dying the plans for 
a 30-storeyed building 
to accommodate 
M. Ps. in Bonn. 

Left ; A stack oj pre¬ 
fabricated building 
components 
Bottom -extreme left. 
Wuheeduddm Roomi 
(centre) discussing a 
project with ProJ. 

I reibs, Director of the 
institute of Oiganii 
Chemistry. 

Second from right 
The Roomis with 
their son iariq in 
Munich. 

Right : in the Lib¬ 
rary of the institute 
for Organic Cht - 
mislty 


pupil of Nobel Pri/.e-Winner Professor Fischer”. 
What does that mean? Professor Hans Fischer 
(188I-194.S) lived and taught in Munich. He 
produced blood pigment (haemin) by a syn- 
thf-ic process and also experimented with 
the synthetic production of leaf pigment 

m tMudU^ 

(chlorophyll). He was awarded the Nobel Prize 
for Chemistry in 1930. Waheeduddin is study¬ 
ing at present under Professor Alfred Treibs, 
Director of the Institute for Organic Chemistry 
at the Technical High School in Munich. Alfred 
Treibs was a pupil of the Nobel Prize-Winner 


Hans Fischer when he prepared 
a thesis for his dtietorate. As 
Waheeduddin is now a pupil of 
Professor Treibs, he calls himself a 
grandchild-pupil of the Nobel Prize- 
Winner Hans Fischer. With the 
word ‘‘grandchild-pupil" Wahecd- 
uddin has achieved a veritable 
masterpiece of formal grammatical 
construction. 

Wahccduddin's phrase "grand¬ 
child-pupil of a Nobel Prize-Winner" 
occurred to him before the end of 
October 1967 when it was announced 
in Stockholm that Professor Manfred 
Eigen from the Max-Planck Institute 
in Gottingen had been awarded a 
half-.sharc in the Nobel Prize for 
Chemistry. Waheeduddin had been 



interested earlier in the list of German 
Nobel-Prize Winners in the field of 
natural science. 

Waheeduddin, who is working in 
the field of colour chemistry, was 
especially anxious to learn about 
Hermann Slaudinger, who has gone 
down 111 the history of chemical 
research as the "Father of Plastics”, 
and about Karl Ferdinand Braun, 
who succeeded in making fast- 
moving electrical oscillations \isible 
on a lluorescent screen. He created 
the basis of television, for this is the 
principle employed in televising 
pictures. There is a gooil reason for 
Waheeduddin's interest India has 
also entered the plastic ,igc b> begin¬ 
ning its own production of plastic 
articles, and India's first T.\’. trans¬ 
mitter is already functioning in New 
Delhi, the equipment for it having 
been donated by Germ.iny to All 
India Radio. 

As he acknowledges, Waheeduddin 
has not merely b.cn able to extend his 
technical knowledge considerably in 
the Federal Republic of Germany. 
Like many Indians, he likes travel¬ 
ling. He has visited a modern 
German shipyard in Kiel In Kassel 
he was able to see an example of 
modern town-planning in the city 
“And Berlin is still worth a journey!” 
he says enthusiastically referring 
to the old, but now unfortunateK 
divided German capital. 

Joshi and Roomi are not merely 
advancing their own careers by their 
special training and higher studies. 
They are also demonstrating the 
long-term value of the German 
scholarships and strenglhening the 
ties between India and Germany. 














'J’HK 42nd “Green Week", 

Berlin, is on. An international 
event in the field of agriculture, the 
annual fair opened on .lanuary 26. 

The monotonnus grey that lies 
over the city ol Berlin is broken by 
a riot of colour under the city's 
Funkturni, the 
Radio Tower. A 
sea of flowers 
greets the eye 
and the atmos¬ 
phere is pervaded 
with their scent 
and the fragra¬ 
nce of fresh 
vegetables and 
fruits—all exhibits 
from lands where 
the sun is 
generous. 

The “Green 
Week" has grown 
from year to 
year. The growth 
in the last six 
years, however, 
has been pheno¬ 
menal. Exhibitors 
numbered 669 in 
1962 and increased to 1,159 last 
vear. There is a steep rise in the 
number of visitors too, especially 
from the Eastern Zone. Before the 
erection of the wall, visitors from the 


Zone formed only 40 per 
cent of the total number 
of visitors, but afterwards 
their number has steadily 
grown. The total number 
of visitors this year is 
expected to be about half a 
million. 

When the first “Green 
Week" of Berlin took place 
in 1926, .151 exhibitors took 
part with their farm products 
which were displayed in two 
halls. The agricultural show 
continued to be a regular 
annual feature of the city of Berlin 
from that year onwards, till the out¬ 
break of the War. The last pre-war 
exhibition, till then the largest. 
ca)vcrcd an area of almost 57,000 
St), metres, though not all the area 
was confined to the exhibition of 


agricultural products. During the 
War and immediately after it, the 
exhibition could Just not be held. 

After 1948, under the guidance 
of President Liibkc, former Federal 


Minister for Food, Agriculture and 
Forestry, a new beginning was made. 
Under his patronage the Fair be¬ 
came extensive. Sections included in 
the exhibition now are: horticulture, 
farming, technology and quality 
improvement. Soon, those abroad 
realised the value of such a compre¬ 
hensive exhibition. And, after the 
revival of this annual exhibition, 
neighbouring European countries 
started taking part in it. The 
inlernatioiuil nature of the exhibition 
began to gain importance gradually. 
Already in 1961, it was noted tha.'^ 
practically every other exhibitor wa.s 
from abroad. 

I'he International Green Week, 
however, eontinues to be the phit- 
form where the host country, 
Germany, shows the world its 
progress in the field of agriculture 
and agricultural 
economy. Tech¬ 
nical develop¬ 
ment and agricul¬ 
ture can no 
longer be separa¬ 
ted because farm¬ 
ing in the 
advanced coun¬ 
tries is dependent 
on technology. 
Germany is no 
exception to this 
rule. Therefore, 
at the “Green 
Week” the visitor 
gets a vivid 
picture of the 
present-day agri¬ 
cultural economy 
of Germany 
through special 
shows organised 
by the Federal Ministry of Agricul¬ 
ture, the Berlin Senate for Economy 
and the Farmers’ Associations all 
over the country. No doubt, this year’s 
“Green Week" will be a success again. 



Milk-colleclion centre at Sidkiani, part of the Mandi Project, one of the most successful 
agricultural programmes in India under German guidance. President Lubke, who follows its 
progress with keen interest, visited Mandi during his tour of India in 1962. 
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rhe six mills from Kerala are : {silling Iroin Ufl) The Mother Superior Sister Pieia, Sister 
Veronika and Sister Sofia; (standing) Sisters Auxeiia, Georgia and Gloria 


^l^ciughter 


ff 


^IX nuns from Kerala are now 
^looking after the inmates of a home 
for the aged in Germany. They have 
won praise for their attentiveness and 
sympathetic understanding of the 
needs of oid and lonely persons. 

The nuns, who are also nurses, 
will live in Bayreuth, the town 
known for the festival f(.)undei.i by 
Richard Wagner, and work in 
the Old People's Home run by the 
Caritas Association of the Rivman 
CatiK’lic Church in Germany. 

An Indian may ask why six nuns 
are looking c.xelusively after old 
people. This is understandable, for 
in India old people live as members 
of the joint family. The position 
is different in Germany and other 
European countrie.s. In Germany, 
there are no more families where 
grandfather and grandmother live with 
their grandchildren in, say, their son's 
house. Such families existed in Ger¬ 
many during the last century among 
the farming community and probably 
also before the First World War. 
But in a modern industriali/.ed society, 
with its high living-standard require¬ 
ments, the old and the young live 

INDEX TO VOL. IX (1967) 

An index to the German News 
Weekly (Vol. IX-1967) will be 
Issued shortly. Those who wish 
to have copies are Invited to 
ask for them immediately. 


apart as separate families. This 
often results in elderly people not 
being able to manage when the wife 
or husband is dead and their health 
begins to fail. The care of old 
people, therefore, has become a 
social problem in Germany. The 
authorities arc not alone in seeking 
a solution, the churches, charitable 
associations and pnwite orgaiii/a- 
tions all help in the task. I'lie 
SIX nuns from Kerala knew 


nothing about this problem until 
their arrival in Germany. They have, 
in the meantime, studied the situation 
with interest. They found a shortage 
of nurses in German hospitals for 
adults and children, in the homes 
for the disabled and in the homes 
for the aged. They had heard 
about this. Therefore they willingly 
volunteered for the work when 
they were asked if they would 
look after the old and the frail 
in the Federal Republic of 
Germany. 

The nuns have completed a 
special course on the care of the 
elderly at Forchheim, at a home for 
the aged run by Caritas. They 
have learned about the way Germans 
live and cook. The old people at 
Forchheim arc full of praise for 
the Indian nurses. They admire 
their alertness, patience and 
sympathetic understanding of old 
people's troubles. With tender¬ 
ness and imagination the nurses 
stmly the needs of the old people 
aiul give them solace in their 
loneliness, in moments of dep¬ 
ression and on occasions when 
ailment or intirmity requires special 
c.iic. "She is like a daughter” 
was the comment of a 70-year-old 
lonely woman about one of the 
nurses. And the old woman's dim 
eyes lit up with gratitude as she 
whispered her appreciation of the 
nursc s service. 


Sisters Aiixeliii ami Pu la on dots at n home foi the aged 
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1^ ARGOT Giockthuber and 
Wolfgang Danne are the 
German hopes for figure>$kating 
championships in the Winter 
Olympics, 1968, to be held in 
February, in Grenoble. 

Though in skating partnership 
only for the last four winters, the 
couple have already to their credit 
this season's skating champion¬ 
ship. Last year they won the 
second place in the world cham¬ 
pionships in Vienna. At the 
Swiss winter sports resort of Davos, 
also last year, they were judged 
fourth in the world championships. 

It remains to be seen if this 
young pair will succeed in 
replacing the Russian skating pair 
Ludmilla and Oleg Prolopopov as 
world champions at the 1972 
Olympics. But 
there is every 



been of world standard for 
quite some time now. Apart 
from Margot Giockthuber and 
Wolfgang Danne, there are 
Gudrun Haus and Walter Hiifner 
of Mannheim, skating partners 
listed fourth in the Vienna 
championships. But the history 
of figure-skating championships 
in Germany is much older, 
starting with Maxi Herber and 
Ernst Baier, the 1936 Olympics 
gold medallists. The Ria Baran- 
Paui Falk team-up and Marika 
Kilius-Hans-Jiirgen Baumler part¬ 
nership of the very recent past 
now remain hall-marks of winter- 
sports events in Europe. 

The first winners of figure- 
skating championships in the 
history of the Olympics were 
Germans; Anna 
' Hiibler and Dr. 


reason for the 
Germans to be 
optimistic that 
they might win 
at least the 
silver or bronze 
medal. The 

German style in 
contrast to the 
Russians' is ath¬ 
letic and force¬ 
ful while the 
Russians have 
incorporated in 
their style ele¬ 
ments of the 
ballet. This 

makes it hard to 
judge who are 
to be declared 
champions. But 
that is a pro¬ 
blem that the 
judges will have 
to face. 

Figure-skating 
in Germany has 



Heinrich Burger 
won the gold 
medal in 1908, 
long before the 
first Winter 
Olymoics were 
held. 

As mentioned 
earlier, the Ger¬ 
man figure-skat¬ 
ing pair Margot 
G lockshu ber 
and Wolfgang 
Danne (picture 
on this page) em¬ 
phasize the vital 
element of sport 
in their style. . 
They will en¬ 
ter the Grenoble 
Winter Olympics 
in their typically 
carefreefashion. 
And, as it is well 
known in sport, 
it is the spirit 
that matters! 




The first batch of (krman delegates 
to UNCTAD II was received at 
Falam airport bv Ambassador Baron 
von Mirbuch (centre). On his right is 
.seen Ambassador Dr. W.M. Weber, 
the acting head oj the delegation. 


[ Sec article below and on pp. 4-5 ] 
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"Ciciman Day" at the Indian Inter¬ 
national huiustnes lull Madras 
WAV celehialed on Jan SI. Fieliire 
shows Dr Karl Pfouter, German 
Coiisid-Oeiteral, addressing the 
guests at the Get man Pavilion. 

[ Story in next ixsue ] 




GERMANY AT UNCTAD II 


AT' the second United Nations 

C onference on Trade and Develop¬ 
ment (lINC'TAD II), which has just 
opened in New Delhi, the Federal 
Republic of Germany is actively parli- 
cipating in assessiiiK the world 
economic situa¬ 
tion and in dis¬ 
cussing ways and 
means towards 
achieving the ob¬ 
jective of this im¬ 
portant UN organ. 

One of the big¬ 
gest doiior eoLiii- 
(i ies closely asso- 
eiatcil will) deve- 
lopmenl tasks. 

(ierniany has 
shared in its ac¬ 
tivities from the 
very beginning. 

As in UNCTAD 
1 at Geneva in 
1964, the number 
and the composi¬ 
tion of the members of the German 
rlelegation to the Delhi session it 
is headed by the Federal Minister 
of Economics, J’rof. Dr. Kail 
Schiller — demonstrate this. With 
the establishment of the LINCTAD 
Board after the first con¬ 
ference, the present session is 
well prepared for the vital tasks 


before it. As far as the German 
attitude towards the problems of the 
conference is concerned, the Secre¬ 
tary-General of UNCTAD, Dr. 
Raoul Prebisch. had timely dis¬ 
cussions two weeks ago with the 


German J’residcnt, the Mmister of 
Foreign Affairs and the Minister 
for Fcononic Cooperation on the 
cpiestions coming up at New Delhi. 
And the Minister assured him of the 
Federal Government's co-opcation. 

The nucleus of the German dele¬ 
gation to UNCT AD II, under the 
acting head. Ambassador W. M. 


Weber, arrived very well in tune for 
prepartitory talks on the spot. In 
unofficial discussions they expressed 
the hope that the Delhi session woulil 
luive an easier going and would 
produce more concrete results than 
the Geneva meeting fotir years ago. 
I his expectation is inspireil by the 
setting up of a 
secrelaiiat orga¬ 
nisation under 
the guidance of 
Secretary-General 
R. Prebisch as 
well as by 
the form.i- 

lion of multi¬ 
national group¬ 
ings representing 
v.irious regions 
and economic 
staiulards. The 
delegates ga\e one 
the assurance that 
their attitude to¬ 
wards the many 
dil'licLilt problems 
to be tackled at 
Delhi would be 
a pr.igniatic one aiul would by no 

meaiK be intlexible. 

As one of the first speakers at the 

conferenee. Minister Schiller will 

not only lay down the German con¬ 
cept ('ll the major issues before the 

session, but will also lend support to 
a new spirit in tackling the problems 
of international traile. 


BONN - BELGRADE TIES AGAIN 

THE Federal Republic of Germany and the Socialist Federal 
* Republic of Yugoslavia have resumed diplomatic relations with 
effect from January 31. 

A joint declaration to this effect says that both Governments will 
establish, a: soon as possible, diplomatic relations with each other in the 
rank of Embassies and exchange Ambassadors. They are equally convinced 
that this decision corresponds to the need for strengthening peaceful co¬ 
operation between the European States and that it represents a positive 
contribution to progress in the relaxation of tensions in Europe The 
Federal Government’s spokesman issued to the Press the following 
declaration : 

"The Federal Government welcomes the fact that German-Yugoslav 
talks about the resumption of diplomatic ties have come to a successful 
conclusion. The policy of the Federal Government is directed towards 
establishing a just and lasting order of peace in Europe. The resump¬ 
tion of diplomatic relations with Yugoslavia abo serves this aim. The 
Federal Government has explained the legal position and the principles 
of its policy regarding such an order of peace in its declaration 
of December 13. 1966 (See German News Weekly of Dec. 17, 1966). 
It is convinced that the rest of the community of nations will 
continue to support these efforts of the Federal Republic of Germany. 







Dr. JR. Kmuch, German Consul-General in Bombay, addressing the Jndo-German Seminar 
on Export Promotion and Management. Picture also shows (from left) : Mr. B.D. Somoni, 
President of the AH India Manufacturers' Organisation, Dr. Thassilo Troescher, Minister for 
Agriculture and Forestry in Hesse Stale who led the German delegation to the meeting, Mr. 
Md. Shaft Qureshi, Union Deputy Minister for Commerce who inaugurated the seminar. 
Dr. P. V. Cherian, Governor of Maharashtra, Mr.H .J.H.Taieyarkhan, Chairman of the Recep¬ 
tion Committee of the seminar, and Dr. G. Fritz, Director-General of the German Founda¬ 
tion for Developing Countries which, along with the All India Manufacturers’ Organisation, 

sponsored the seminar. 

FOCUS ON EXPORTS 


PARTICIPATING in the Indo- 
^ German seminar on export promo¬ 
tion and management held in Itombay 
last week (see the last issue of Gtrman 
Ntws Weekly), Mr. K.B, Lall, Secre¬ 
tary of the Union Ministry of Com¬ 
merce, commended to industry the 
Voiirath pilot project of assistance 
in export promotion. 

The project, which is based on an 
agreement signed between the Gov¬ 
ernments of India and the Federal 
Republic of Germany, provides for 
an advisory service by a German 
team of experts led by Mr. H. Voiirath, 
for promoting the export of Indian 
engineering goods to Germany. 

Mr. K.B. Lall said the project met 
the cs.sential need of developing the 
“domestic capacity” for export. Mr. 
Murarji .1. Vaidya, a former President 
of All I ndia Mamifaclurers’ ttrganisa- 
lion, and Dr. B.V. Bhooia. Chairman 
of the Engineering Export Promi>tion 
Council (Western Region), eiidor.setl 
the project as essentially sound. 

As already reported, the German 
ticlegation to the seminar consisted 
of ;i number of experts led by Dr. 
Thassilo Troescher, Minister for 
Agriculture and E'orestry in Elessc 
State. “Development through trade 
and joint partnership" \\;is the 
theme of the meeting which discussed 
practical steps to step up Indian 
exports. The seminar agreed on a 
number of measures, and the Ger¬ 
man side indicated its readiness 
to co-operate with Indian export 
firms in all fields. 

“This was one of the few seminars 
at which a practical approach and a 
human, friendly atmosphere were 


dominant at the same time” said 
Dr. Markus Timmler, economist and 
writer and a member of the German 
delegation. 

Although the meeting was held on 
the eve of the United Nations Con¬ 
ference on Trade and Development 
(UNCTAD), it did not yield to 
the temptation of dwelling on the 
theoretical aspects of trade in general 
and export possibilities in particular. 
Right from the beginning it stuck to 
sober facts and discussed all practical 
aspects of export promotion and 
management. 

In an interview on the seminar. Dr. 
Markus Timmler said that the Indian 
delegates pointed out what so 
far had not been done to improve 
exports, and the Germans tried 
to familiarize themselves with the 
special problems of the Indian 
partners. Many valuable sugges¬ 
tions were made for strengthening 
the competitive character of Indian 
exports and for exploring markets 
for them. These suggestions would 
be placed for consideration and 
implementation before the Govern¬ 
ment of India and the Indian entre¬ 
preneurs. 7 he co-operation oll'cred 
by the German delegates towards 
fiiuling outlets for Indian products 
through approprijite means was very 
inueh welcomed and appreciated, 
said Dr. Timmler. 

All the delegates felt that the Indo- 
German pilot project under the 
direction of Mr. Voiirath was a 
concrete attempt to meet the 
technical requirements for exporting 
more Indian goods to the markets 
of the highly advanced countries. 


600D-BYE. MR. KEMPNIOHI 


Dear Reader, 

To-day, I have the duty to say farewell 
to the long-time editor of German News 
Weekly, First Secretary Peter Kempnich. For 
more than six years, he was a pillar of this 
Embassy where he served first as Cultural 
Attache and then as Press Attache. 

A versatile journalist of long standing, 
a connoisseur of the arts and a man of 
extensive contacts, he did a tremendous 
job in furthering Indo-German friendship. 
And he did it with great enthusiasm and 
remarkable vigour. 

Innumerable friends in New Delhi and 
elsewhere in India have come to appreciate 
his striking personality, his wit and guts. 
So have you. dear reader, as can be seen 
from the steady increase of German Newrj 
Weekly's readership. 

Indeed, the Embassy bulletin owes 
much to him, for it is under his editorship, 
during the past few years, that it has 
become more lively, more interesting and 



more attractive. M r. Kompnich can well be 
proud of his record ol work in India. The 
TV studio of AIR, which was built with 
equipment donated by Germany, was 
largely the fruition of his initiative. 

All of us in the Embassy will miss him 
and his charming wife very much when he 
leaves for his new assignment in Canberra, 
Australia. For mo the parting is really a 
personal loss for I found him a hard¬ 
working Press Secretary, an inspiring 
adviser and a devoted friend. 

I am sure you will all join me in wishing 
him and his family all happiness. -F 

Yours sincerely. 




AmbtffAdof Baron von Mirbacb 
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Prof. Dr. E. Lehnartz, Pre.iident of the Gernuin Aeattemw Exchange 
Service, and Miss Marga E. Schmitz, off icer-in-chargc of the scholai- 
ship division of the Middle and Far East Region 

ABREAST WITH DEVELOPMENTS 

^OST of the former scholarship-holders of the German 

Academic Exchange Service (DAAD) are now quite 
successful in their careers and making good use of the 
higher studies they completed in Germany. This is the 
dominant impression left by the second seminar of the 
scholarship-holders, which was held recently in Madras 
(see German News Weekly of January 271. 

Prof. Dr. Emil Lehnartz. President of the Service, and 
Miss Marga E. Schmitz, olfieer-m-eharge of the seholar- 
ship division of the Middle and Far East region, both 
of whom attended the seminar, said they were quite 
satisfied with the gct-togelhcr. 

The meeting was held on the campus of the Indian 
Institute of Technology, Madras, the largest German 
technical assistance project in the world. As the teachers 
there ineludc a number of German experts in the 
natural sciences and engineering, the scholarship-holders 
had the opportunity of informing themselves of the 
developments in Germany in their fields of work since 
they left Germany. 

Prof. Lehnartz said he was satisfied with the contacts 
being maintained between the former Indian trainees 
and the universities or professors in Germany who had 
guided them. Under a scheme being carried out by the 
German Academic Exchange Service, some of the former 
grantees are invited to Germany for short terms 
during which they receive further guidance from their 
professors or assistance in tackling special problems. 

Prof. Lehnartz, who will be shortly retiring from the 
stewardship of the Academic Exchange Service, is very 
happy that during his presidentship, the Service has 
greatly extended its activities. “We have introduced 
new programmes, increa.sed the number of scholarships 
and widened the range of subjects for the award of grants. 
Our scholarships have benefited some of the best men 
available in their respective fields of work in the 
developing countries as well as in the advanced 
countries”, he said. 

Discussing the selection of applicants for awards. 
Miss M.E. Schmitz explained that the qualifications 
prescribed for the grants had been raised. The standards 
of selection were rigid now and a large proportion of the 
awards went to men with post-graduate qualifica¬ 
tions. Miss Schmitz said there were at present 120 Indians 
studying in Germany on scholarships of the Academic 
Exchange Service. Normally available for one year, the 
duration of the awards is extended in suitable, cases. 
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EDUCATION FOR UNDERSTANDING 

TNDIA’s efforts in extending and promoting higher 
'^education received warm praise from Mr. C. J. von 
Hcydebreck, President of the Standing Conference of the 
Ministers of Education in Germany, who is just com¬ 
pleting a fortnight's tour of India undertaken at the invita¬ 
tion of the Union Ministry of Education. 

In the Federal Republic of Germany, education and 
cultural affairs are the responsibility of the States while 
the Federal Government coordinates the policies of the 
State Governments and ensures national standards 
through the Standing Conference. The Conference 
focusses its iittcntion on the principal features of 
school education and higher learning. Its presidentship 
is held by a State Minister of Education by rotation. 

Now 61, Mr. son Heydcbreck, a lassyer by profession 
and a member <'l the State Legislature of Schleswig-Hols¬ 
tein since 1‘LsS, became Minister for Education in that 
State in 1964 and I’resident of the Standing Conference 
last yeai. 

Accomp.mied by Mrs. sun Flcydebreck, the Minister 
arrived in New Delhi on Jan. 19 and his two-week 
programme in this country took him to Banaras, 
Calcutta, Santinikelaii, Madras and Bombay. 

At the capital, Mr. son Hcydebreck met Prof. Sher 
Singh, Minister of State for Education in the Government 
of India, and the Vice-Chancellor of Delhi tJnis'ersity, 
Dr. B.N. Ganguly. His programme included a visit to 
the Max Miillcr Bhavan, New Delhi. 

In an interview with a German New.s Weekly repre¬ 
sentative, Mr. von Heydebrcck said that Prof. Sher Singh 
agreed that Indo-Gcrman collaboration in the educa¬ 
tional field should be promoted particularly at the higher 
and post-graduate levels. 

Minister von Heydcbreck also said he was plcasevl 
that the Max Miillcr Bhavan, New Delhi, was echoing 
the spirit of the great Indologist whose name it bears. 
While national education was important, international 
cultural contacts through well-planned activities were 
valuable for promoting mutual understanding between 
the peoples of the world, he added. 


Dining his visit to New Delhi, Minister C.J. von Hcydebreck 
(centre) had a meeting with Prof. .’Sher Singh (ieft). Union Minister 
of Slate for Education. Di. P. N. Kirpal, Secretary of the 
Ministry, ivar also present. 




mk\) EMDTS fWM BONN 


“ luok forward to the discussions 
at UNCTAD II which, we arc 
sure, will hare quite an impact on 
the economic decisions to be taken in 
the years to come by the member- 
nations, rich or poor, and by the 
multi-national economic or}>anisutions 
and systems.*’ 

In these wmcls. a ilelegate siimma- 
ri/eil llie active part, the lively 
interest and the pragmatic approach 
which the German delegation will 
lake at the seven-week discussions in 
Delhi. And, as the delegate was 
giving this view to a Girnum News 
Wi’ckly representative, the ol'fices 
of the delegation at "Shastri Bhavan,” 
generously made available by the 
Union Government, were humming 
with activity. The interview took 
place a week ago when the first hatch 
of the German delegation was already 
engaged in preparatory discussions. 
In the meantime, more delegates, 
including the head of the delegation, 
Prof. Dr. Karl Schiller, the 
federal Minister for fconomics. have 
arrived m New Delhi. 



second visit to India, and owing to 
pressure of work at home he can 
slay with the delegation only for some 
days. 

Deputy head of the German Delc- 
g.ilion is Mr. Rolf L a li r. Stale 
Secretary in the foreign Office. 

Head of the economic and cultural 
department of Bonn’s foreign Office, 

Mr, Lahr was for many years 
representing the German interests in 
the r..T'..C. (fiiropean Economic Community) 
during the years the EEC was being built up in 
Brussels. A civil servant of long stantling and 
rich experience, he conducted negotiations for- 
his government in regard to various treaties on 
foreign trade and other political instruments. 

Amhassador Dr. Walter Maria Weber, Acting 
Head of the Delegation, who was among the 
first to arrive in New Delhi, is an expert on 
UNCTAD problems. He took part in UNC TAD 
I, held at Geneva in 1964, and has since been 
the oflicial representative of Germany on the 
board of this important UN organisation. 
Earlier, Ambassador Weber had held high 
positions both m the foreign Office and abroad. 
He was, for instance, German Ambassador 
in Cairo. 


The Minister, is one of the leaders 
of the Social Democratic Party which 
is a partner in the present coalition 
government in Bonn. Now ,66, 
Professor Schiller has been a pro¬ 
minent figure in his parly since 1946. 
In the early years of his career, he 
was an Assistant at the University 
of Heidelberg and later on worked 
ait director of a research group at 
the Institute of World lEconomics in 
Kiel. For two years, he was Vice- 
Chancellor of Hamburg Univer¬ 
sity. Minister Schiller is now on his 

Left (from top): lederal MiiiUhr Schiller, 
head of the delegation'. Mi. R. Lahr, Stale 
.Secretary in the f oreign Office and deputy 
head; Amhassador Dr. W. M. Ueher 
oeling head of the German team 

Right- Cheeking up of the delegates, with 
Dr. Christian Fell, ONCTAD espert at the 
Federal Foreign Office, in the centre. 


Dr. Christian fell has also been connected 
for a long lime with the problems w'hich will 
now be taken up at the Delhi Conference. 





hciiu'Vil' the UNCTAD Division of (he 
^Foreign Office he is especially inlcreslcd in its 
political aspects. 

• Ill the economic fieUI, the German pciint of 
view will be projected by Dr. Friedrich 
Schulz, who run.s the division for trade with 
developing countries in the Federal Ministry of 
Economies. An experienced economist, he has 
been chosen several limes to leail official 


representative of the Federal Ministry 
of Food. /'gricLilture and Forestry. 
Mr. Josef H o r n u n g. He will be 
shortly retiring from a senior p.isition 
in the Ministry and tajsing over the 
German Sugar lfi>aid. 

From the I'ederal Slate Hank, the 
services of Dr. Heino W i n c k I e r 
h.ive been leal to the te.im. 

A.mong the other members of the 
dclegilion are officials of the 
Ministry of Finance and the Press 
and Information Gflicc of the Honii 
Govern menl. 

A few days ago. the Picss Olliec 
published the views o| the Fdrcign 
■fradc Committee ol the Minisiiy 
of Fconomics as a result of a dis¬ 
cussion on balance of p.i^mcnts and 
trade problems connected with the 
New Delhi UNCIAD session 
Referring to the future develop¬ 


ment of balance of payments 
the Committee pointed out that the 
e/fecls of the measures introduced by 
Great Hrilaiii ami iilaiined by the 
Lhiitcd States on bal.ince of p.iy- 
ments and the economic situation in 
general should be closely observed. 

As lar as the second UNCTAD 
nieeting is conccrneil, the I oreign 
I r.ide Committee took the view that 
the developing countries" present 
dif^icullic^ could not be resolved by 
tiade-pohev measures alone, such as 
lavv-malcrial agreements oi trade 
preferences. Increased importance 
was accorded to private initiative in 
pronuiting economic growth ('vci- 
seas. The Committee recommended 
th;it the economic policies of the 
developing countries should be so 
lormcd tiuit a greater climate of 
confidence could be created for 
local and foreign investors. 


delegations abrotid. 

Di. (Miss) Brigitte F. r h a r d belongs to 
the trade promotion department of the Bonn 
Ministry for Economic Co-operation, which is 
responsible for German development aid policy. 
She, loo, is connected with I.INCTAD, for she 
attended the first meeting in Geneva and has 
since been participating in the proceedings of 
the Conference board. 

^Agriculture being a sub)ccl (vf priority in 
developing countries, the delegation includes a 


Top Mimhcis of 
the (Iclcijutioii ih'.- 
(inoiii; ihcir pio- 
piammr mi on n o/ 
in Palum, »iili Mis A. 
Hofjmtiiiii »hii hail 
ai nil'll III Delhi l ailier. 
Below from riKhl. 
Anihaisiiilors r. Mirbacli 
{left} anil H'eher in 
I he I'NCTAD hmiiite 
III Palum an pun. 
Dr. I neih ieli SeliiiL, 
I'eileiiil Miiinliy oj 
Peoiioniiei ■ Mr Jmel 
hloniiiiia, I eileriil 

Mniiilry of Pooil, .Igri- 
ciillai e and Fore.ilry. 
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row Claman Irade Union leaders now lowing India laid a niralli at Mahatma (landin's 
Soninilhi at Rajfjhat^ New Dcl/u\ on Martyrs' Da)\ Jan. 30 7'hcv arc {from left) * A//. 
ft. Oretdich Mr. W. Reuter (wearing dark glasses), Mr. H. Goltseindk and. at the extreme 
A//'. }V Hansen. Picture also shows Dr. (J.F. Werner {secotul jrom left) Minister 
in the Geiman Embassy. 

GREETINGS TO INDIAN TRADE UNIONS 


AUTOMATION is an important 

part of industrial development, 
but it should not be carried out at 
the cost of the w«)rkers. It should 
be governed by principles of national 
social policy and promoted stage by 
stage. 

This is the view of Mr. Werner 
Han.scn. member of the Fxceuli\c 
Board of the German Federation ol' 
Trade Unions(DGB), the(limiillion- 
strong organistition of workers aiul 
employees in the Federal Republic 
of Germany. He was replying to a 
question whether, as a trade union 
leader, he would approve of resis¬ 
tance by workers to the ailoption of 
modern mean.s of increasing pro¬ 
duction, like computers. 

One of :i four-man delegation of 
the German Trade Union Federation, 
lie was on a tour of India at the invi¬ 
tation of the Indian National Trade 
Union Congress and the Hind Ma?- 
door Sabha. The object of the tour is 
to meet leaders of the Indian I’rade 
Union Congress (INTUC) anil the 
Fiind Mazdoor Sabha, study labour 
legislation and the working of trade 
unions. The other members of the 
delegation were: .Mr. Waldeniar 
Reuter, also a member of the Exe¬ 
cutive Board of the UGB, Mr. 
Helmut Grculicli, President of the 
J edcraiion's regional organisation in 


Hanover, Lower Saxony, and Mr. 
Hans Gotlsehalk, who represents 
the international department of the 
Federation’s executive board in 
Diisscldorf. 

Addressing a Press conference in 
New Delhi on .Ian. .^0, the delegation 
gave a lively picture of the labour- 
management partners'hip in industry 
in Germany. 

Mr. Hansen told the journalists 
that the German Federation of 
Trade Unions was closely associated 
with the social and economic policies 
being followed in the Federal Re¬ 
public of Germany. And the trade 
unions, which were a hundred years 
old, were recognised as an integral 
part of society. The DGB was part of 
the international free and democratic 
trade union family—the ICFTU 
(International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions) which was lighting for 
freedom and peace, for a sound 
economy in every country and for 
a high standard of living for the 
peoples. 

There were dilferenccs among the 
various national trade unions in 
regard to their strength and power, 
their levels of development and their 
positive inlluenceon the social and 
economic life of the peoples for whom 
they were working. The German 


Federation was prepared to co¬ 
operate with the trade union organi¬ 
sations in other countries in every 
manner possible. 

Conveying the greetings of the Ger¬ 
man Trade Union Federation to the 
Indian Trade Unions, Mr. Hansen 
said he reeognised the various 
problems before the Indian Trade 
Unions. Many of them were, how¬ 
ever, not merely questions that India 
was faced with, but were difficulties 
the whole world had to tackle. The 
Germans wished to live in freedom 
and peace, and knowing that the 
Indians were impelled by the same 
desire, the German Trade Unions 
oll'ered their best wishes to this 
country. 

The delegation, Mr. Hansen dis¬ 
closed, had met India’s Minister for 
Labour, Mr. .laisukhlal I lathi, who 
had accepted an invitation to visit 
the Federal Republic of Germany 
in .1line 1968. 

In the course of a discussion, 
when the visitors answered many 
incisive questions put to them, 
the Trade Union leaders informed 
the journalists that the unions in 
Germany were independent of politi¬ 
cal parties. At least half of 
the Members of Parliament were 
Trade Union leaders and belonged 
to difl'erent political parties. 
They were organised according 
to the industry to which the 
workers belonged, there being only 
one union for each industry. The 
factories had their own works coun¬ 
cils on which the workers had equal 
representation with the management. 
On the board of management or 
supervision, at least one-third of the 
members were representatives of 
labour. All disputes over wages were 
settled through the Trade Unions. 
The Government stepped in only 
when its assistance was sought volun¬ 
tarily by the employers and workers. 
Co-determination and collective bar¬ 
gaining were the guiding principles 
in all labour disputes. 

Many factories followed a system 
of profit-sharing for the benefit 
of the workers. There was a 
law under which a part of the 
wage was set aside as investment 
wage, earmarked for building up 
a share for the worker in the enter¬ 
prise to which he belonged. Trade 
Union laws had been liberalized 
to a great extent and even three-star 
generals and police personnel could 
be members of trade unions, though 
they were forbidden to go on strike. 


Geniuni JVcn.v Week/y 
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QNE of the annual events eagerly awaited by the Press 
as well as sports circles in Germany is the annual 
Best Sportsman and Sportswoman Award which the 
Sports Correspondents give away at a special ceremony. 
Picture above shows the happy winners, Kurt Bendiin, 
the decathlon world record-holder with 8319 points 
and Liesel Westermann, the best woman discus-thrower 
. in the world with 61.26 metres. 

Liesel Westermann has also been placed first on the 
list of world’s leading women athletes by the American 
athletics periodical “Women’s Track and Field World”. 

German sports and sportsmanship had a healthy 
record last year. The country's 36,.'162 sports dubs, 
with a membership of more than 82 lakhs, represent 13.8 



per cent of the total population. Among junior boys in 
the age-group of 14-18,41 per cent were actively engaged 
in sports and in the 18-21 age-group the percentage was 
52. This is a remarkable achievement of which any 
country could be proud. The efforts in all fields of 
sports paid off in numerous international contests. 

World standards were revealed by the ice hockey 
players from the Federal Republic in a turbulant inter¬ 
national match in Landshut in South Germany. Reif, 
Schneitberger and Schramm scored a 6:2 victory against 
Canada, which had been the winner in the preceding 
31 matches. Women swimmers, too, gave the Stockholm 
champions a tough tight last year. Football was of 
world class. World championship was only narrowly 
missed by the Germans. 

Peter Monschau and Jacki Weinreis of Germany 
{picture at /e//)have been declared the world's best free- 
hantl acrobatic cycling pair. They won the European 
championship last year. Kurt Bendiin and Liesel Wester¬ 
mann lowered world records in the decathlon and 
discus-throwing events. German weight-lifter Rudolf 
Mang almost reached the 500-kilo mark, though with 
liis tremendous feat of 490 kilos in three lifts, he sprained 
his left fo<n and tore a ligament, wliich will probably 
keep him out of sprots for some time. 

The top organisation in the field of sports in Germany 
is the German Sports Federation, Deutxcher Sport- 
hum/, established in 1950. flic Federation represents 
the interests of sports in their relations with the Federal 
Government, the local authorities and the general 
public. It has the affiliated membership of 73 sports 
associations in the country. There are to-day in 
Germany approximately 400,000 honorary sports instruc¬ 
tors who further the Federation’s aim of persuading 
people not hitherto interested to engage in sports. 

The Press, too, has played its role in German sports. 
Most of the newspapers carry a page of sports news 
daily, with special week-end sports supplements. Be¬ 
cause they are often themselves sportsmen, sports corres¬ 
pondents’ views arc taken seriously by the organisers 
of sports as well as by the sportsmen. 
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T'lIE picture this week is quite possibly misleading. 'I'he three ladies, who 
have such shapely legs, could be mistaken for mannequins at a mini¬ 
fashion parade. But Regina Kone (left), C'hristine Baurer (centre) and Brigitte 
Lehmann (right) are not mannequins. Courtesy; The Times of India 



The Ladies arc an office secretary, 
a trainee at a leather factory and a 
fashion designer, respectively. They 
are all from Germany. 

Why exactly arc we carrying their 
picture this week ? Well, the story 
is rather complicated. 

It all started with a film called 
"Long Duel" produced by the Rank 
Organisation. The film has an 
Indian theme. To rouse interest in 
the film and in India, a rather novel 
test was organised by the Rank 
Organisation and the Indian 7'ourist 
Office in West Germany. Girls 
most resembling Virginia North, 
the heroine of "l.ong Duel"’, would 
be sent to India to see the Republic 
Day Parade in Delhi and make short 
trips to Agra and f'atehpur Sikri. 
The five-day trip would have every¬ 
thing possible packed into it, with 
the Touri^‘ Department of India 
acting as host. 

The lest was heki and contestants 
came forward fnvm all p.irls of 
Germany. It was a trying e.xpcrieiice 
both for the girls and the judges. 
The w inners were four, but the fourth. 
Mrs. F. Hop, could not undertake 
the trip because she fell ill just 
before she was to leave 

Once the lest was over, the dream 
journey m.ilenali/etl. Delhi had its 
best to oiler by wa\ of pageantry and 
illumination m connection with the 
Republic Day celebrations Agra, of 
course. otVered one of the world's 
wonders, the Taj Mahal. 'I'heii 
there w.is falehpLii Sikri with its 
majestic sandstone fort-city. The 
girls had seen all these in pictures 
earlier, but seeing them in real life 
made all the dill'erencc. 

I here was a short meeting with the 
J’rcss Just before the girls left India. 
They said that they were thrilletl 
and that they hoped to undertake 
a longer trip .soon. The ladies 
bought sarecs full-length ones — 
which perhaps is rather unfair on 
their shapely legs. 

The other Germans who accom- 
panieil the kulies were: Mr. Wolll. 
journalist who had interviewed Vul a 
Brynner the hero of “Long Duel"; 
Mrs. Maria I’oppa, proprietor ol' a 
cinema house adjudged the best in 
Germany by the Rank Organisation 
and Mr. Irit? Hop who was a 
substitute for his wife who hatl won 
the resemblance test. 

Knowing now that the trip had 
been very enjoyable, we can only say, 
AitJ Wiederschi’nl Till we meet again! 


Go man News li'eelJv 
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Bullatin of th« imbany of the of Germany 


CORDIAL GREETIHGS 

On bis 71st bbthday. President 
'Zakir Husain received conllal greetings 
from Dr, Heinrich Liibkc, President 
■of the Federal Republic of Germany. In 
bis telegram, President Lubke wrote : 


'■MAY GOOD HEALTH AND 
STRENGTH REMAIN WITH YOUR 
EXCELLENCY SO THAT YOU MAY 
CONTINUE FOR MANY YEARS TO 
COME IN YOUR GREAT TASK. AS 
THE HIGHEST REPRESENTATIVE OF 
THE REPUBLIC OF INDIA. IN GUID¬ 
ING THE INDIAN PEOPI b AND IN 
ENCOURAGING INDO - GERMAN 
intellectual RELAFIONS 70 THE 
BENEFIT OF INDIA AND INDO- 
GERMAN FRIENDSHIP”. 
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At;'. Aiiiiadiiiat (cenlie), ytife of the 
(hi( IMitinlei of htadias, '>01 among 
the prominent gui 't' at the '‘German 
Da\" ceUdnation at the Industuet Fair, 
Madrai 1968. Piilior aho showf Dr. 
(Mis) hdnci, Coinnellor /<;; Fionomic 
AJfairs in the Oei man Emliai'Nen Delhi. 

[Story below] 


li “GRAND DESIGN” FOR DEVELOPMENT 

fN one of the first speeches before the plenary meeting 
*of UNCTAD II, New Delhi, Professor Dr. Karl 
Schiller, Federal IWinistcr of Economics and leader of the 
German delegation, outlined Ihe German Government’s 
concept of global economic and social development. 

In his address, which was hailed foi Us constructive 
proposals, as well as at a Press conlerence which was 



Irof. Karl Schiller, Fedt ra! Munster of Economics and head of the 
Geiman delegation, addressing the plenary meeting oj VNCFAD-II 
in New Delhi, on Feb. 5. 


attended by more than 100 Indian and foreign corres¬ 
pondents. Ptofessor Schiller pointed out that disillusion¬ 
ed mankind was looking for a “grand design”, a real 
example of which was being well demonstrated by India's 
heritage and modern development To reduce the great 
social and economic disparities in the world. Minister 
Schiller said, a permanent spirit of responsibility, 
realism and courage was called for. And for this, he 
emphasized, vigorous efforts were necessary both on the 
part of the developed and the developing countries. 

Urging the need for a new policy to ensure eco¬ 
nomic stability and growth. Prof. Schiller 
emphasized that progress in the developing countries 


also depended on a high degree of economic growth 
and stability in the old industiialised countries. For, 
he explained, only thus could their import capacity and 
aid potential be increased. 

Of special importance to India was the Minister's 
remark that the German aid budget for next year 
envisaged a capital aid to India of DM 250 million 
(about Rs. 48 crorcs) as during the present year. 

During his slay in the capital. Minister Schiller held 
talks with prominent personalities m the field of econo¬ 
mics. He called on the Union Minister (or Industrial 
Development, Mr Fakhruddin All Ahmed, whom he 
invited to visit the Federal Republic of Germany during 
this year. 

The text of Piof. Schiller’s speech is cariied on 
pages 4—7. 

**GERMAN DAY’’ AT MADRAS FAIR 

AS reported in the last issue, the “German Day” cele- 
'^bration at the Indian International Trade and Industries 
Fair, Madras 1968 evoked great enthusiasm. 

In lesponsc to invitations issued by the German 
Consul-General, Madras, and representatives of the 
I MAG, the agency which runs exhibitions at 
International Industiics Fans on behalf of the Federal 
Government, a laige number of guests p.iiticipatcd in 
the programme which was organised at the German 
Pavilion. They included Mrs. Annadurai, wife of the 
Chief Minister of Madras, the Archbishop of Madras, 
and Ra)a Sir M.A. Mutliia Chettiar of Chettinad. 

Dr. (Mrs.) G. Fcilner, Counsellor for Economic Affairs 
in the German Embassy who had flown from New Delhi 
specially to participate in the celebration, addressed a 
Press conference at which nearly 80 journalists were 
present. Reviewing Indo-German relations, she recalled 
that the Federal Republic of Germany was actively 
collaborating with India in a wide range of projects. The 
total amount of capital assistance pledged up to 1967 
exceeded Rs. 800 crorcs. Besides, Germany had made 
substantial contributions towards India's economic 
development through international agencies like the 
World Bank and the IDA (International Development 
Agency). With pledges of 64.45 crore dollars and 
disbursements amou.nting to 53.3 icrore dollars for the 
Third Plan period, Germany outranked all other member- 
countries of the Aid India Consortium except the U.S.A. 





FOREMEN INSHTUTE 


amid the chanting of Vcdic 
^ hymns, the foundation-stone of the 
liido-Gerinan Training Institute for 
Industrial Foremen (Meister) was laid 
in Rangalnre in the presence of a large 
gathering of guests. 

As Dr. H. O. Schwarz, Minister 
for Economics in Badcn-Wiirtlem- 
berg State who had come to India 
specially for the purpose, declared 
the stone well and truly laid, priests 
uttered the invocation and music 
was played according to Hindu 
custom. The event marked the 
fruition of an idea conceived three 
years ago when Chancellor Kicsingcr, 
then Chief Minister of Baden- 
Wiirttemberg State, had a meeting 
in Bangalore with Mysore’s Chief 
Minister, Mr. S. Nijalingappa. 

Mr. Nijalingappa, who has taken 
keen personal interest in the project, 
having been called away by urgent 
work as Congress President, Mr. 
M.V. Rama Rao, Minister for Home 
Affairs in the Government of Mysore, 
was present at the function along with 
a number of senior officials and many 
distinguished citizens of Bangalore. 

In a brief speech on the occasion. 
Minister Schwarz traced the history 


White in Hangaiore, Minister Schwurz puiil a 
visit to the factory of MICO-BOSCH where 
he was received by the management and 
garlanded. Dr. R. Ki.ucI (extreme right) of 
Indo-German Society, Stuttgart, who has been 
associated with the Foremen Institute pro¬ 
ject from Its inception is also seen in the 
picture. 



WILL BRIDGE i GAP 


of the project for which the Govern¬ 
ment of Mysore, with Mr. Nijalin¬ 
gappa as Chief Minister, has 
donated the site. He paid a tribute 
to the Chief Minister and now 
Congress President for his support 
for the proposed institution, Mr. 
Nijalingappa had followed the 
progress of the idea itt every stiige 
and had also been present by the 
side of Union labour Minister 
Jaisukh Lai Hathi when the agree¬ 
ment for the Training Institute was 
signed in New Delhi on Jan. 17. A 
message of good wishes from Mr. 
Hathi was read at the function by 
Mr. S.K. Mallick, Director-General 
of Employment and Training, 
Government of India. 

As already reported (see German 
News Weekly of Jan. 20). India is 
providing the buildings, those parts 
of the machinery available in India 
and the required staff for the I nstitute. 
Germany is contributing the original 
technical equipment, except what 
is manufactured in India, and will 
provide the services of a team of 
German instructors. 

The first of its type in India, the 
Institute will turn out a much 
needed category of industrial per¬ 
sonnel. It vvill meet the need for 

trained foremen on the pattern 

followed in Germany and bridge a 

gap in the present system of industrial 
training in India. The Institute 

will start working in 1970. Mean¬ 
while, the Indian teaching staff will 
be given training in Germany. 

During his brief stay in Mysore. 
Minister Schwarz, who greatly appre¬ 
ciated the warm hospitality extended 
to him by the Government and the 
people, was received by the State 
Governor, Mr. G.S. Pathak, and by 
the Maharaja of Mysore. 



DR. GERHARD FRITZ 

T)IRECTOR-GENERAL of the 
^German Foundation for Develop¬ 
ing Countrie.s, Dr. Gerhard Fritz, 
is thoroughly familiar with India’s 
economic problems. 

The function of the Foundation is 
to acquaint the representatives of 
developing countries with the tech¬ 
niques and methods of development 
activity followed in advanced coun¬ 
tries. At a senes of seminars on 
various problems during the last 
eight years, India has been regularly 
represented. 

During a visit to this country 
as co-sponsor, along with the All 
India Manufacturers Organisation, 
of the Indo-German seminar on 
export promotion and management 
(see the last two issues). Dr. Fritz 
was at the Capital a few days ago 
before returning home. He hopes 
to come back for a leisurely and 
intensive tour of India. 

Now 47, Gerhard Fritz, studied 
at Freiburg University and at the 
Mannheim School of Economics. 
Later, he worked as Manager of the 
Palatinate Chamber of Commerce 
in Ludwigshafen. Dr. Fritz entered 
Parliament in 1957. He was member 
of the Executive Committee of the 
CDU group in the House and 
Deputy Head of the Committee for 
Development Aid Policy of Parlia¬ 
ment. He laid down his mandate in 
1964 when he joined the German 
Foundation for Developing Countries 
as Director-General of the Board of 
Trustees. 


Before he left Bangalore on conclu¬ 
sion of the visit, the State Minister 
for Agriculture and Forestry called on 
Dr. Schwarz and conveyed to him the 
Government's offer of a baby ele¬ 
phant to the zoological garden at 
Stuttgart, capital of Baden-Wiirttem- 
berg State, as a friendship gift 
from the people of Mysore. The 
elephant, which will be named 
"Mysore”, and will serve as an 
unforgettable link between Stuttgart 
and the hiitoric South-lndian State, 
will be sent to Germany shortly. 


Dr. Fritz, has specialised in politi¬ 
cal economics especially of the 
developing countries for years now 
Under his able directorship the 
German Foundation for Developing 
Countries is fulfilling its aims and 
objects admirably. The Indo-Ger¬ 
man Seminar on Export Promotion 
held in Bombay was the first Con¬ 
ference outside Germany spon¬ 
sored by the German Foundation 
for Developing Countries. This was 
made possible because of Dr. Fritz’s 
keen interest in India. 
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“INDIA HOLDS THE BALANCE” 


•pHOSE writers who arc very young and very 
* modem would certainly have had a few uneasy mo¬ 
ments if they had heard the conversation which German 
writer and poet Stefan Andres had with writers and 
journalists in New Delhi. For, as he himself vehemently 
put it, Mr. Andres belongs to the old school of writers 
who believe that literature, or any form of art for that 
matter, should have a message to convey and a definite 
purpose to achieve. 

“The trouble with the modern artist is that he thinks 
that when he has presented problems, usually of a per¬ 
sonal nature, with a certain technical cleverness, he has 
done his job. He does not realize that problems in 
themselves do not constitute art. Art is something 
more than that, it must portray the problem and the 
solution, even if the solution is not to everyone's 
sati.sfaction," Mr. Andres said. 

Even at the early age of ten, Stefan Andres started 
giving expre.ssion to flights I'f fancy. At 23, with the 
publication of the biographical novel “Brother Lucifer”, 
Stefan Andres established himself as an author of 
merit. For this work he won the Abraham-Lincoln 
Prize, the American literary award. 

Greater literary fame came with the publication of 
“We Are God's Utopia”, a work translated into many 
languages. It centres round the utopian escapes 
of an imprisoned priest who is in doubt about his mis¬ 
sion. The setting is in war-torn Spain and the locale 
is a dilapidated monastery. Just before the final, total 
destruction, the priest, the prisoners and the soldiers 
who are all housed in the monastery discover a 
pattern in life even in the midst of chaos. 

“Wc Arc God’s Utopia” has been acclaimed as one 
of Stefan Andres's most successful portrayals of his 
belief that all that is brutal in this world can be redeem¬ 
ed through divine grace. 

Born in Trier in 1906, Stefan Andres left Germany 
at the age of 31 for Italy where he lived till 1949. 

A scene from the Madras M. M. Bhavaii's production of Schdler's 
“The Robbers”, his stirring call fen jreedom from tyranny 




Writer and poet Stefon Andres {second from Icjt) speaking to 
journalists in New Delhi 


The contrast in the mental make-up of the Italian 
who regards life with total relaxation as against that of 
the German who believes discipline to be the very 
essence of life fascinated Mr. Andres the first time he 
became aware of it. This contrast in attitudes not only 
between Germans and Italians but between the peoples 
of any two nations continues to fascinate Mr. Andres 
to this day. And it was this interest which drove him 
to undertake a rather long journey through Asia. 

“India—unlike other Asian peoples—seems to hold 
the balance between the two extremes of traditionalism 
and modernism,” he said, “If 1 had had the opportunity 
earlier, I would have spent quite a few years in India 
and worked here”, he added. 

Asked whether he intended writing about India, Mr. 
Andres said: “It is too fascinating and faceted to write 
a book about. But the impressions that 1 have got 
will be always cherished by me”. 


THE “ROBBERS” OF MADRAS 


Max Miillcr Bhavans (Indo-German Cultural 
^ Institutes) are vying with one another in developing 
drama groups. Not to be beaten by the New Delhi troupe 
which stag^ “Dr. Knock” (see German News Weekly 
of .Jan. 20) with distinction recently, the theatre group 
of the Max Muller fihavan, Madras, has also been 
winning laurels. 

tncouraged by the success of a performance of 
Schiller's play “The Robbers" in Madras, the Group 
repealed the programme in Bangalore and won warm 
appreciation for its high standard of histrionic abilities. 

.Starting with the staging of scenes from “William 
TeH” several years ago, the Group has made steady 
progress. In 1963, a permanent Theatre Group was 
formed and affiliated to the Max Muller Bhavan, Madras, 
under the guidance of Or. W. Held. It soon got into 
Its stride by staging a full-length German play. This 
was followed by other successes. 

The Group, which has about 20 advanced students 
as members, plans to produce at least two full-length 
plays in German each year. 
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During his recent visit. Prof. Karl Schiller, Federal Minister was accorded a welcome on his 
arrival at Palam Airport. Picture shows the Minister in conversation with Mr.O.W. 
Reschke, representative of the German News Agency "DPA". Baron D. von Mirbacit, 
German Ambassador, is seen by the side of the Minister 


pROF. Dr. Karl Schiller, Federal 
^ Minister of Economics and head 
of the German delegation, was one 
of the first to address the plenary 
meetin}.’ of IJNCTAD-II in New 
Delhi on F'cb. 5. 

Following is Ihc IcJil of his speech : 

“Those who come from a com¬ 
paratively small country, like the 
Federal Republic of Germany, arc 
overwhelmed by the size and capa¬ 
city of this land. India’s economic 
possibililies, but also her social needs, 
seem to be almost unlimited. It is 
my wish, and the wish of my Govern¬ 
ment. that this great country may 
make real and rapid progress in 
the development of her industry and 
agriculture, of her research work, 
in short, of all her social activities, 
on her way towards a higher standard 
of living. Mankind, all over the 
world, after so many disillusions, 
after so many drawbacks, is looking 
for a new message, a global message 
foi agrond t/ci/gfl. Here.in India, 
an example of a real grand design 
is demonstrated to the world. For 
our modern thinking Indian culture 
and Indian philosophy have the 
same fundamental meaning as the 
work done by the Greeks and the 
Romans in ancient times. So in this 
country we find the same roots of 
our life today. And from modern 
India we gain an impressive picture 
of the challenge presented to .all 
of us, that challenge which is des¬ 
cribed by the heavy word '.develop¬ 
ment. you, in India, may be sure: 


in your grand design you do n o / 
stand alone. You .arc linked in 
partnership with other countries, 
including my own country, the Fede¬ 
ral Republic of Germany. In fact, 
the peoples of our two countries 

Minister Schiller at UNCTAD - II 

“ DEVELOPMENT 

have for many years been working 
together in a great number of fields. 
The Rourkela iron and steel plant 
and the joint Export Promotion 
Schemes for engineering products 
are only some examples of this close 
cooperation. 

I wish to thank you, Mr. Secre¬ 
tary-General, and the members of 
the Secretariat, for the fine work 
you have put into the preparations 
for this Conference. In your opening 
speech, Mr. Prebisch, you expressed 
your deep concern over certain trends 
in world trade. But you gave us 
an illuminating outline of a global 
strategy of development. 

My Government and the German 
people share the sorrows and the 
efforts of the developing countries. 
Our fate is their fate. We know that 
nobody can withdraw to a splendid 
isolation in prosperity. We, the old 
industrialized countries and the 
developing countries, are living 
in one world. The Prime Minister 


of India, Mrs. Gandhi, was quite right 
in saying: ‘The question before the advanced* 
nations is not whether they can afford to help 
the developing nations, but whether they calt 
afford not to do so’. And we in this assembly 
have also studied very closely the ideas and 
demands of the developing countries laid down 
in the Charter of Algiers. My conclusion is: 
We cannot recognize a so-called natural law 
according to which the old industrialized 
countries always enjoy higher growth rates of 
their per capita incomes than the developing 
countries. Progress indeed must become world¬ 
wide. Only thus, only in a world-wide alliance 
for progress between the North and the South, 
can we reach our goals. My country is aware 
of its own share in this common responsibility. 
We know that international peace and stability 
cannot be achieved until the great ' ocial ancU 
economic disparities in the world aiC- reduced^ 

For this work we need the permanent spirit 
of responsibility, of realism and of courage. 

Co-ordinated Action 

To speak about realism: The fundamental 
problem is to shorten the development process 
which took many decades, or even centuries 
in the old industrialized countries. The new 
process requires synchronised and coordinated 
investment in the developing countries. This 
investment must be orientated to quick use 
and efficiency. Thus, it will be particukrly 
important to observe the rules of economic 


■ A GLOBAL eSALLENi 

thinking in order to minimize any waste of 
capital. Therefore 1 dare to say: Development 
policy must be based on political economy and 
not on political myth! That means also: Aid 
given by the industrialized countries must be 
accompanied by an adequ.atc economic and 
financial policy in the developing coumiics. 

At the same time progress in the developing 
countries also depends largely on a high degree 
of economic growth in the old industrialized 
countries. Only adequate growth in the old 
industrialized countries creates the necessary 
supply of ,aid. Only an adequate growth in 
those countries creates at the same time the 
necessary demand for exports of the developinjrf 
countries. One example is repre; ,,.ed byw 
the Federal Republic ot Germany. In 1966-67, 
the effects of an economic recession had made 
themselves especially felt. In 1967, German 
imports declined by 3.5 per cent, whereas 
exports rose by 8 per cent. Only by our 
Government’s policy we succeeded in turn¬ 
ing the tide in the middle of 1967. On the 
basis of two recovery programmes of puljjte ^ 
investment and the easing of monetary facilitiw^ 
we expect the general demand in Germany to 
expand in 1968, so that imports will rise by 
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the necessary cre¬ 
dit facilities for 
a steady growth 
of world trade. 
It is clear that 
they arc also of 
special interest 
to the developing 
countries. 


Members of Ihe German delegation at one of their own meetings in preparation 
for participation in the day's discussion at UNCfAD-II 


almost 10 per cent. Economic research institutes 
and international organiaitions, such as the 
OECD (Organisation for European Cooperation 
and Development) forecast a similarly favourable 
development for the European continent. 

Fundamental Change 

All thisjneans a fundamental change; a silent 
revolution in the old industrialized countries 
has swept away the ancient 
laissez-faire attitudc.Thenew poli c v 
for slab Hit}’ and growth 
_ followed there is not only necessary 

IQF " for the old industrialized countries 
themselves. It is at the same time 
in this modern world an inevitable 
precondition for the development of the 
new countries. 


Many develop¬ 
ing countries 
rightly see the 
gap widened bet¬ 
ween their own 
economic growth 
and that of the 
industrialized 
countries. They 
are apprehensive 
that the growth 
target of the 
development de¬ 
cade will not be 
reached. In future we have to 
bridge this gap by deeds, not by 
words. Therefore we must analyse 
carefully the reasons for that 
gap. It is not for the old industrial¬ 
ized countries to give unilateral 
tidvicc. It is not good for the rich 
countries with the bibles of conven¬ 
tional wisdom in their hands to try 
moral persuasion on the poor coun¬ 
tries. We shall have to recognize 
without hesitation the mistakes made 
on both sides. 

The national economies of most 
de\eloping countries rest on too 
narrow a btisis. Exports of raw 
materials still account for more than 
80 per cent of their foreign exchange 


earnings. In the meantime, the 
crucial problem will be to create 
a broader and more diversified pro¬ 
duction. Obsolete social conditions 
and attitudes, lack of capital, and 
very often a lack of know-how, ren¬ 
der this task more difficult. In this 
respect, the process of social trans¬ 
formation in the developing nations 
is inevitable. Development is not 
only a technological problem, it is 
primarily a question of social re¬ 
forms. All help for these countries 
will be in vain if it only preserves 
old social structures or if the course 
of development runs down to some 
sort of bazar capitalism. 

International Co-operation 

The necessary changes require the 
integration of the developing coun¬ 
tries into the system of international 
division of labour. World compe¬ 
tition is indeed a permanent motor 
for social changes and innovations. 
Surely, aid cannot be replaced by 
trade alone, but any aid must also 
be sustained and continued, and 
strengthened by the channels of inter¬ 
national trade. Not only tariffs 
and other barriers to trade between 
the industrialized and the develop¬ 
ing countries must be seen under 
this aspect. Trade barriers between 
the developing countries themselves 
arc tilso bad. This calls for clo.se 
international cooperation. The in¬ 
dustrialized countries must be pre¬ 
pared to open their markets more 
and more to the products of the 

{Continued on page 6) 


The same interdependence is apparent in 
the field of international monetary policy. The 
old industrialized countries together with the 
de.'eloping countries laid down in Rio last 
year the principles of a system of special 
drawing rights within the framework of the 
International Monetary Fund. A contingency 
plan has been made to avoid setbacks in world 
trade arising from a shortage of international 
liquidity. The special drawing rights shall be 
imivcrsal, that is to say, open to all member- 
,tes. Now we must show the will to embody 
lese pri. iples in treaties and laws in order to 
lake use of these instruments as and when 
required. The application of this new system 
will be particularly important if countries with 
leading currencies try to cut their balance-of- 
payments deficits by drastic measures, for the.se 
measures would then, in the end, reduce world 
L'quidity. For this reason, we must counteract 
with .he special drawing rights. At the same 
ijftne the special drawing rights should by no 
mean^^ be an instrument to favour world 
infiaifon. They are merely intended to create 


section of the delegates at a meeting of VNCTAD-II in New Delhi with Ambassador 
Dr. W.M. Weber. Aeling Head of tin German delegation, in the fiont tow 
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(Continued from page 5) 
developing countries. We have to 
adapt our own industries so as to 
permit certain productions to be 
located more in developing countries. 

The success of the Kennedy Round 
was a great step to reduce existing 
trade barriers. It is, therefore, very 
important to all of us that the deci¬ 
sions taken in Geneva last year 
should be executed. My Government 
believes that it is extremely essential 
for the industrialized countries to 
overcome anypossiblcdifficultiesonly 
by internal measures of adaptation. 

I give an earnest warning that cer¬ 
tain signs of new measures of res¬ 
triction in some countries w'ould lead 
away from the success of the Kennedy 
Round. New Trade barriers would 
mean a dangerous frustration both 
for the industrialized and of course 
for the developing countries. We 
shall have to do our utmost to avoid 
such a setback. Moreover, I feel 
we should renew our efforts to advance 
to another stage in the process of 
dismantling trade barriers. The 
possible answer to a threatening 
renaissance of old protectionism, 
could therefore be: Should we not 
try to shorten the timetable of the 
Kennedy Round ? There is real 
danger in delaying it ! 

After my remarks on the general 
principles of trade and development 
policy I wish now to turn to a few 
special issues of the Conference. 

Commodity Exports 

1. The earnings from commodity 
export X will continue to form 
a substantial source of income for 
a large number of developing nations. 
My country has in the past parti¬ 
cipated in all elforts to solve com¬ 
modity problems. Wc have given 
evidence of our goodwill and 
our readiness to compromi.se. Wc 
shall continue to cooperate in finding 
piagmatie solutions. As an example 
I should like to refer to our partici¬ 
pation in the Cocoa Agreement 
negotiations. 

Arrangements for a period of 
transition on a pragmatic basis 
for commodities that are subject to 
extreme market fluctuations definite¬ 
ly have their value. But in the long 
run they arc even harmful if they 
provide for price fixing against strong 
market treiuls. In that case these 
regulations would simply favour the 


process by which primary commodi¬ 
ties arc replaced by substitutes. The 
system would then fail to have the 
desired effect. 

The Federal Republic of Ger¬ 
many is one of the most important 
and most expansive markets for the 
commodity exports of developing 
countries. The steady growth ini- 
tiiited by the German economic 
policy will lead to a reasonable rise 
in these exports. However, we must 
not overlook the fact that the selling 
of primary commodities will, in the 
long run, be influenced by technolo¬ 
gical progress, especially in the in¬ 
dustrialized countries. And it is for 
this reason that the production and 
export of manufactured and semi¬ 
manufactured goods will become 
increasingly important for the 
developing countries themselves. 

Preferential Tariffs 

2. The OECD (Organisation 
for European Cooperation and 
Developments) proposal for 
preferential tariff rates sub¬ 
mitted to you receives our full support. 
The progress made so far may appear 
small to the uninformed observer. 
But those who are aware of the diffi¬ 
culties involved will think differently. 
At this Conference we should strive 
to reach understanding on the essen¬ 
tial principles of a general system 
of preferential tariffs. 


Certainly, a number of difficult 1 
questions will arise in the discus¬ 
sions. Among other problems, 1 
am thinking of the existing regional 
preferences. Solutions will only be 
possible if the interests of all devel¬ 
oping countries are taken into 
consideration. 

Improving Aid Terms 

3. Financial assistance is, as 
you know, under pressure due to 
the growing debt burden o f 
the developing countries. 
More adequate terms of public 
financial assistance and more 
scope for private investment can 
greatly help to mitigate the 
difficulties. We shall try, by the*A 
end of this year, to give full effect 
to the terms and conditions recom¬ 
mended by OECD and ECOSOC. 
(Economic and Social Council). 
And we are still prepared to parti¬ 
cipate in some necessary operations 
to consolidate credits on a multi¬ 
lateral base. In its new five-year finan¬ 
cial planning, our Government has 
given special priority to financial 
assistance for developing countries. 
From 1%7 to 1971, budget funds for 
public development assistance will 
expand by 11 per cent per year. At 
that rate they will grow almost twice 
as fast as total public expenditure. 
This ratio underlines our willingness 

(Continued on page 7) 


During his v sil to Delhi Prof. Kart Schiller called on Mr. Fakhruddin AH Ahmed, Union 
Minister fot Inclustnal Development^ anti extended him an invitation to visit the federal 

Republic of Germany, 
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(Continued from page 6) 

(o increase our financial contribu- 
' tions in line with the one per cent 
formula recommended by the First 
! United Nations Conference on Trade 
and Development. 

Private Investment 

4. By a number of measures, es¬ 
pecially the Development Assistance 
Tax Law, the Federal Republic of 
Germany is promoting p r i v a t e 
investment in develop¬ 
ing c o u n t r i e s . But in reality 
many investors meet with great 
obstacles abroad, as you know. 
Nevertheless, we all should acknow¬ 
ledge the function of private invest¬ 
ment to fill financial gaps in the 

• developing countries. Public financial 
assistance of the industrialized coun¬ 
tries is particularly appropriate to 
investment in infrastructure and 
basic industries. But private capital 
is particularly useful for secondary 
investments, that is, to cover the 
needs of the processing industries 
in the developing countries. 

The developing countries should 
try more and more to accept the 
systems of mixed public and private 
^ financing. They provide a maximum 
multiplier for public financial aid. 
And in this combination, there is 
no reason for mistrust against pri¬ 
vate investors. Here, we must in¬ 
tensify our cooperation. It is hcic, 
more than anywhere else that the 
word “partnership” becomes a real 
test case. 

Supplementary Financing 

5. The Government of the Fede¬ 
ral Republic of Germany is follow¬ 
ing with interest the elTorts to achieve 
supplementary financing dc.signed 
to prevent an interruption of the 
development process in a country 
when export earnings begin to fall 
back. As in the past, our delegation 
will cooperate in a constructive 
spirit in the further deliberations on 
this problem. 

6. I would not conclude my ob¬ 
servations on .some aspects of finan¬ 
cial cooperation without mentioning 
that my Government is prepared to 
participate in a second replenishment 
of IDA funds, that means an in¬ 
crease of 60 per cent! 

Mr. President, those were my 
comments on a few special problems 
of international trade and develop¬ 
ment policy. 

To confine oneself, however, to 
technical and economic solutions 
would mean to misunderstand the 


intentions of my words and the 
global significance of this Conference. 

The issues before UNCTAD are 
issues of world politics. We must 
approach them with our eyes turned 
to the future. There is a triple bur¬ 
den on all of us; to carry the conse¬ 
quences of the past while mastering 
the present cand planning for the 
future from the deficiencies of the 
present — that is our fate. In many 
countries, social values and social 
relationships arc even today not in 
harmony with the prevailing condi¬ 
tions of production. frequently, 
attitudes arc .still inlluenccd by ob¬ 
solete values and traditions. 

We all have to stop thinking m 
old terms. Moreover, sweeping tech¬ 
nological progress creates new “cul¬ 
tural lags” even in the centres of 
our industrialized world. Change 


and challenge arc dominating old 
and new industrialized countries. 
Here, at this great meeting, we should 
therefore, attempt to confront our’ 
social values by rational information. 
In so doing, wc .should try to find the 
c o m m u n elements in the world¬ 
wide movement represented in this 
Conference. The aim of develop¬ 
ment docs not mean only to redis¬ 
tribute the wealth between the rich 
and the poor countries. It means 
far more: Our double task is (1) to 
bridge the gap between the develop¬ 
ing and the industrialized coun¬ 
tries. and (2) to enlarge the growth 
potential of the world as a whole. 
That is a common task which de¬ 
mands a common answer from all 
of us. And that is a real chance for 
a peaceful road into a common 
future. 


VOLUNTEERS ARE TRAINED CRAFTSMEN 

A BATCH of fourteen German volunteers who arrived in India last month 
■^have just taken up work at projects in different States. 

The group, which completed a three-week orientation course before 
dispersing to the projects, consists of nurses and technicians. 

Most of the volunteers are young people qualified and trained in 
various trades. They are engineers, surveyors, technicians, nurses, wel¬ 
fare workers, carpenters and so on. Their work is not only to carry out 
projects, but to train local craftsmen. For in most developing countries 
the shortage of trained personnel lies in these categories of trades rather 
than in the professions. 

In 1964, one year after the German Volunteer Service (DED) wa. 
founded there were already 100 German volunteer-i abroad. Today there 
are about that number in India alone. 
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JNDIA EXHIBITION 


^HE late Prime Min- 
ister Jawaharlal Nehru’s 
praise of the factories and 
dams being raised under 
India’s Five-Year Plans 
as the “temples of to¬ 
morrow” found an echo in 
Bonn w'hen Mr. Khub 
Chand, Indian Ambassador 
to the Federal Republic 
of Germany, opened an 
exhibition “India in 
Pictures’’. 

The display, which 
embraces pictures of 
giant industrial plants, 
power stations, dams 
and research laboratories, 
shows also the progress of 
Indo-German enterprises. 
It presents the story of 
the giant strides being 
made in Incli.i towards 
industrial and agricultural 
development. The ex¬ 
hibition was set up by 
the Indian Embassy at the 
Federal capital with the 
co-operation of the 
Rhineland Provincial 
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Johannes Gutenberg (1397-1468) 


Museum in Bonn. 

The Lord Mayor of 
j Bonn, Dr. Daniels, re¬ 
viewing the close friend¬ 
ship between India and 
Germany, recalled that 
Germany had begun 
admiring India’s cultural 
heritage already 150 years 
ago when Bonn Univer¬ 
sity created the first chair 
in Sanskrit with August 
W. von Schlegel as the 
professor. 


HE CHANGED THE WORLD 

JNDIA, along with other countries, is now honouring 
■"■the memory of Johannes Gutenberg, inventor of the 
movable printing type who died 500 years ago, by 
organising celebrations of the occasion. 

Gutenberg's invention was a landmark in the march of 
civilisation towards an age of enlightenment. And 
it is a happy coincidence that the present celebrations 
were preceded a few weeks ago by the signing of an 
Indo-German agreement under which the Federal 
Republic of Germany is donating three printing estab- 

{Continued on page 2) 


EAST-WEST FESTIVAL 

PROMOTING East- 

West cultural apprecia¬ 
tion and stimulating 
tourism are among the 
objects of a nine-day 
cultural festival, which is 
being inaugurated in Jai¬ 
pur on February 17 by Mr. 
TIukam Singh, Governor 
of Rajasthan. 

The event, which was 
conceived by Prof. Dr. 
J. H. Koellreulter, Direc¬ 
tor of the Max Muller 
Bhavan, New Delhi, and 
put off from last year, 
is sponsored by the 
Max Muller Bhavan. 
jointly with the Govern¬ 
ment of Rajasthan and 
several cultural organi¬ 
sations in Jaipur. 

The programme in¬ 
cludes a Bharata Natya 
recital by Kamala and 
her troupe, a sitar recital 
by Nikil Banerjee of 
Calcutta, an opera by 
the Luebcck Chamber 
Ensemble from Germany 
and a music recital by 
Mrs. Margarita Schack 
(Soprano). 

Prof. Kocllreuttcr, the 
moving spirit behind the 
Jaipur Arts Festival, dis¬ 
closed to Press Corres¬ 
pondents on Wednesday 
that the festival would 
be an annual event 
in future in Rajasthan's 
colourful capital. 

The “German News Week¬ 
ly” will report on the event. 




























HE CHANGED THE WORLD 


(Continued 

lishments for the production of 
books in various Indian languages. 

Main/, the birthplace of Gutenberg, 
paid tributes to the memory of its 
great citizen on I'eb. 3. In a message 
on the occasion. Dr. Heinrich Liibke, 
federal President, said : “Your 
anniversary celebration m Mainz 
reminds our entire people of a man 
who is regarded as one of the great 
Cjcrmans and whose invention is 
celebrated as one of the most impor- 


Yom page 1) 

tanl events in the history of mankind. 
The President added: “We are better 
able today to recognise what a bles¬ 
sing but also what damage the printed 
word is capable of doing. Those who 
deal with the printed word and pass 
on man’s fund of ideas are, above all, 
obliged to serve the truth. Only in 
this way can mutual understanding 
be promoted and human progress 
and peace be reinforced." [Special 
story will appear in a later issue.] 


DRAMATIST OF 

'■pHE memory of Bertolt Brecht 
^ (1898-1956) is being honoured these 
days nut only in both parts of Germany 
but all over the world. He would have 
been 70 on February 10. 

In Cjcrmany, the eveni has been 
maiked by a whole bunch of new 
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publications of Brecht's works. Among 
several editions, his cimiplete woiks 
constitute a remarkable one, because 
It Is a 20-volume papeiback issue. 
Its low price, which is within the 
re.ieh of the lower income cl.isses. 


SOCIAL JUSTICE 

against his own origin and back¬ 
ground. The lirst success of his career 
as a dramatist was reached with 
“ The Three Penny Opera” (1928), a 
satire on modern society and its 
public institutions. 

Brecht's fame as a playwright is 
firmly founded on his realistic plays 
in which his genius left behind cum¬ 
bersome theories and reached matu¬ 
rity. This is illustrated in his drama 
“Mother Courage” which describes 
the fate of a woman, a camp-follower, 
who pulls her cart through the hor¬ 
rors of a war hoping to gain from it, 
but at the end loses her property and 
also her children. 

Brecht's characters arc not great 
heroes but down-to-earth figures 
from real life. Of his numerous 
plays. “Master Puntila and his .ser¬ 
vant Matti”. “the Good Woman of 
Sezuan” and the “Caucasian Chalk 
Circle” are widely known, and scenes 
from them have been staged by 
students ol Max Miiller Bhavaiis in 
New Delhi ainl elsewhere in India. 


.'1 Si cue I null “ thf (looil U’liintiii of Scriinii" 
Hhen pails ol the play wete .sloped he ihe 
siadenis of Max .Mallei liliauiii, .Viit Ptllii 


contributes to the evei-w ideiimg 
lange of Brecht's .idmirers and 
ci'.isiant readers. 

Brecht's plays have been proiluced 
foi years now on all major stages 
both III the 1 asl and m the West, lor 
Bieclit has been one of the foremost 
pi.ivwTights universally acclaimed. 

His abilities as a literary artist 
won him early recognition. Born 
the son of a paper mill thiector, he 
arr.iignedihe higher society rd'his time 
for Its indill'erencc to the sulVerings 
of those below it His lirst plays 
wcie characterized by this revolt 
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PARTY LEADER W. SGHEEL 

lyTK, Walter Sehvel, who has visited 

^India several times and who has 
many friends in this country, has been 
elected leader of the Free Democratic 
Party (F.D.P.), the Opposition in 
the Federal Parliament. 

Born 111 1919, Mr. Scheel studied 
banking and was for a time business 
manager of a metal goods factory. 
He has had administrative experience 
at various levels and he combined in 
himself the role of a businessman and 
politician till 1961 when he became 
a Minister in the Federal Cabinet. 

Mr. Scheel began his parliament¬ 
ary career in 1950 when he entered 
the Stale Parliament of North-Rhine 
Westphalia. Three years later he 
was elected to the Bundestag (the 
Lower House of the Federal Parlia¬ 
ment). In 1955 he became a member 
of the F.uropean Parliament and 
later President of the European Parlia¬ 
mentary Committee for Cooperation 
with Developing Countries. 

When the late Dr. Konrad 
.Adenauer was elected Chancellor 
for a fourth term in 1961, Mr. 
Waller Scheel was appointed Minister 
for Economic Co-operation—a 
special Ministry for development aid 
which was created for the first 
time. Mr. Scheel gave a new push 
to development aid. When he last 
visited India, on the occasion of the 
funeral of Prime Minister Lai 
Bahadur Shastri, he said he foresaw 
not only that Germany’s economic 
cooperation with India would continue 
but that it would increase in future. 
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GERMAN 
SCULPTURES AT 
DELHI TRIENNALE 


J^IGHT sculptors from the Federal 
Republic of Germany are repre¬ 
sented at the First Indian I'riennale 
(Feb. 10 to March 31) organised by 
the Lalit Kala Akademi, New Delhi. 


The display, arranged in two gal¬ 
leries — at Rabindra Bhavan and 
^Jaipur House , was inaugurated by 
Dr. Zakir Husain, President of India. 
Bringing together about 700 paint¬ 
ings, sculptures and graphics from 
32 countries, the Triennalc presents 
a cross-section of world art. 


The Indian section is note-worthy 
and the international jury, which 
judged the entries and awarded seven 
prizes, described the collection as a 
“challenging contribution”. Art 
critics have commented that the 
Ifxhibition compares favourably with 
the well - known exhibitions in 
Venice, Sau Paulo and Tokyo. 


The collection from the Federal 
Republic of Germany demonstrates 
the high standard which this countiy 
has achieved in world art and repre¬ 
sents the works of some of the 


young .sculptors who are shaping 
the present trends of art m the coun¬ 


try. The entries 
cipating country 



Dr n. I hu ll- 


from each parti- 
being limited to 
20, the German 
Art Council, 

which organis¬ 
ed the German 
c o n t r i b u 1 1 o n, 
decided to pre¬ 
sent in New 
Delhi just eight 
sculptures and 
the preliminary 
drawings of the 
sculptors so that 
the display 

could < give a 


clear impression of the work of each 
of the artists represented. 


The range of German sculpture 
today is wide enough to give great 
scope to a host of individualistic teir- 
peraments. Those essential qualities 
which must be present in a work of 
art and which make it acceptable as 
a formal or intellectual statement 
appear in a myriad of variations. 
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“l.oiu/oii Spitdl", a sciilpliiiT III .slaiiile.w \lccl hy Cermun iirluit Irwdiuli H'vnhmunn 
ilnpliiy lU the I'riciiiiiili', Riihindia Bhavan, New Delhi. 


This fact is well emphasized m the 
German contribution. The artists 
represented arc: 

Alfred Aschauer {3(i) of Munich, 
Kmil Cimiotti (40) of Braunschweig, 
Volkmar Haase (37) of Berlin; Erich 
Hauser (37) of Dunningen/Rottweil; 
Utz Kampmann (32) of Berlin and 
Zurich; Joseph Lonas (42) of the 
Berlin Academy of Art. I'rsiila Sax 
(33) of Berlin and Friedrich Werth- 
mann (40) of Diisscldorf. 

Of the pieces on display three arc 
in bronze, four in stainless steel and 
one in acryl-glass. The collection 
was put together by Dr. Ernst 
Thiele, Secretary-General of the 
German Art Council,Darmstadt, who 
came over to India for the purpose. 


Dr. Thiele has organised various 
exhibitions both in Germany and 
abroad. He is authority not only on 
modern art but on folk art as well. 

“During my brief stay of two 
weeks in India, I have tried to 
acquaint myself vvith the living artists 
in this country and their studios so 
that 1 could develop my knowledge 
of Indian modern art. I want to 
set up in Germany an exhibition 
of outstanding specimens of contem¬ 
porary Indian art". Dr. Thiele said in 
an interview' with a German News 
Weekly representative. “I have not 
had sullicicnt time to go round and 
see things for myself adequately on 
this trip. I hope 1 shall come again”, 
he added. 


SCHILLER AND RILKE IN TAMIL 

CEMINARS in Tamil on German literature, organised in cooperation with 
‘^(he Tamil llakkiya Sangham, have been serving as an effective medium 
of cultural exchange at (he Max Muller Bhavan, Madras. 

The third of these seminars, which was held last month, brought to the 
forum four Tamil scholars, and the German authors discussed were Schiller, 
Heinrich Heine, and Rainer Maria Rilke. 

Last year, two such seminars were held, the fust in March and the second 
in September. They were devoted to a discussion of Heinrich Boll, 
Wolfgang Borchert and Franz Kafka. The Tamil versions of two short 
stories by Borchert were read, and Mr. Ka Na Subramaniam. a leading writer 
in Tamil, drew a scholarly comparison between Kafka and Pudumai 
Pithan, a Tamil author. 3 
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ARTERIES OF SCIENCE 



gCIENCE in Germany owes its 

phoenix-like re-emergence after 
the last war largely to the Max 
Planck Society. 

The Society, which bears the name 
of the father of quantum physics, 
is a historic institution. It had pre¬ 
viously been the Kaiser Wilhelm 
Gesellseliaft (Kaiser Wilhelm Foun¬ 
dation) in Berlin associated with great 


names such as Alfred Einstein, Otto 
Hahn and others and Planck him¬ 
self had been its chairman. 

The new Society first saw the light 
of day at Gottingen where some of 
the greatest surviving German scien¬ 
tists, Planck, Hahn, von Laue and 
Heisenberg had been brought to¬ 
gether under the aegis of the British. 
But within a few years its institutes 
had spread right across the Federal 
Republic of Germany. 

The great majority of the institutes 
financed by the Max Planck Society 
devote themselves to research, in 
particular fundamental research in the 
natural sciences. Some of these insti¬ 
tutes, however, extend their activity 
into the realm of applied research 
also. Out of a total of 52 research 
institutes at present being run by the 
Society, eight are devoted to the 
humanities. Within the framework 
of scientific research in the 
Federal Republic of Germany, the 
Max Planck Society holds its task 
to be, above all : 

• to support new trends as well 
as new methods in research, in 
particular where these are devel¬ 
oping on the border lines be¬ 
tween traditional disciplines and 
have not yet found a place in the 
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Although the Max Planck 
Institutes of Scientific Research 
in Germany are often mention¬ 
ed only in association with 
nuclear research, the scope of 
activity of these Institutes 
covers many fields of research. 
For instance, there is a Max 
Planck Institute of Industrial 
Physiology in Dortmund where 
research and tests (picture at 
left) have opened up new possi¬ 
bilities in the fight against 
noise. Another instance is 
provided hr the Institute of 
Biophysics, Frankfurt, where 
radio-active substances of the 
human body (picture at right 
battom) arc registered by a 
gamma-rav spectrometer. Top 
pictures show from left tl) 
Max Planck (1858-1947), dis¬ 
coverer of the quantum theory 
after whom the Institutes are 
named; (2) Otto Hahn, the 
octogenarian scientist and 
Nobel Prize-winner who together 
with two colleagues split the 
atom for the first time', and (3) 
Prof. Adolf Bmenandt, Presi¬ 
dent of the Max Planck 
Society, the top organisation 
of all the Max Planck 
Institutes, 


universities because of the insti¬ 
tutional ties between research i 
and teaching; 

• to develop new types of insti¬ 

tutes and to take charge of re¬ 
search projects which demand 
equipment of such size and spe¬ 
cialization that the universities do 
not lake them on for fear of dis¬ 
turbing their internal balance; 

• to provide scientists of excep¬ 
tional ability, who wish to devote 

themselves to pure research, with facilities fof' 
work adapted to their specific requirements, 
so that they can bring to bear i„ ' • entifSj 

energy on achieving their scientific aims^ 

In this way, research in the institutes of 
the Max Planck Society is complementary to 
that in the universities. The Society is not obliged - 
to ensure completeness in the representation of 
“major” and “minor” subjects within the 
scope covered by its institutes. It can m^e 
special allowance for the personality and the 
specific interests and abilities of the individual / 
scientist, and it can bring together in a single 
institute scientists from several disciplines. 

Productive Research .• 

The Society’s principle is that the establish-' 
ment and maintenance of an institute should , 
depend not only on the requirements of the 
branch of science in question, but above all on; 
the possibility of finding independent and 
productive research workers for a promising' 
field of activity. Therefore, the Society seeks 
to find and engage for directing the work of its 
institutes the best scientists in each respective 
field. Furthermore, whenever an institute is to 
change its director, the Society makes a point.of ^ 
reassessing the question whether or not con¬ 
tinued maintenance of this institute is justified. 

If its particular raison d'itre has ceased tq. 
exist, e.g. because the branch of research in 
question has meanwhile been adopted by the 
universities, or because no qualified successor 
can be found, the Society is ready either to' 
modify the institute’s tasks or to discontinue, 
its maintenance altogether, by handing it over to 
a neighbouring university. In the course of the , 
joint history of the Max Planck Society and thS 
Kaiser Wilhelm Society, 31 out of a ;J..il of 81* 
institutes founded were dissolved or handed^ 
over to universities. vT 

The Society also endeavours not to endanger? i 
the advantages offered by the flexibility of 
system by the consolidation of a hierarchic ordw';* 
within its personnel. Thus, it gives youngeir'j^i 
scientists ample facilities for their independentt'i*’; 
development. ■ 

The extensive opportunities which the Socielfi|E 
offers to young scientists in its institutes coomk 
titute a guarantee for good training. 11iehlmi| 
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standard of this training Is demonstrated by 
“ the fact that as at the end of 1965 the universities 
had taken over a total of 216 professors with 
>'^11 tenu.-J'froin institutes of the Max Planck 
^ociely. 

' The Society consists of scientific and 
■'supporting members and is organized as a 
j;^istercd society of private law. 

The Directors of institutes and the scientific 
members form the Scientific Council of the 
Society. This Council is divided into three 
sections as below, according to the disciplines 
of.the individual institutes: 

(1) Section for Biology and Medicine; 

(2) Section for Chemistry, Physics and 
Teohnology; 

(3) Section for Humanities. 

The Scientific Council and its sections act as 
advisers to the President and the Senate in 
scientific matters, c.g. the appointment of 
Directors of institutes or scientific members 
and the establishment or dissolution of 
institutes. 


The General Assembly of Members elects the 
members of the Senate, who hold office for six 
. years. The Senate is composed of scientists as 
as eminent persons from Government, 
industry and commerce. In its hands lies the 
responsibility for decisions essential to the life 
of-he Society. It decides on the appointment of 
.Directors of institutes. Heads of independent 
■■departments within the institutes, and of all 
f scientific members. The Senate also has the 
,'power to establish or dissolve an institute; 
'Ibrthermore, it apportions the budget for the 
^Society as a whole and for the institutes indivi- 
j-'^ially, and it elects the President and the Board 
w/^Management, each for a six-year period. 
YJ Decisive Factor 

For carrying out tasks in the public interest,the 
tax Planck Society receives subsidies from the 
Jovemment. These at present amount to some 
I million D-marks (Rs. 39 crores) per annum, 
tie Federal and State (LSnder) Governments 
ch paying half the total. It is of decisive 
aportance to the research carried out by the 
Dfk jy that these governmental subsidies arc 
“'earmarked for specific research projects 
: pan be spent by the Society according to 
actual scientific requirements in each case. 


This flexibility which the Society en¬ 
joys is further increa.scd by private 
donations and contributions. The 
administration and utilization of 
these funds are subject to a double 
control through the internal audit of 
the Society and through the public 
Audit Office 

The Society’s research work is car¬ 
ried out in its institutes. The size and 
internal organization of these insti¬ 
tutes vary greatly, depending on 
their individual subjects of research. 
During 1967, the number of 
scientists, employees and workers 
engaged in the Society's institutes 
was 6,250 some 1,620 of them, 
scientists. In addition, other scientists 
arc working at the institutes as 
scholarship-holders or as guests. 

Freedom of Work 

The Directors and scientific mem¬ 
bers are free in their scientific acti¬ 
vity; the choice, sequence ;ind execu¬ 
tion of their research projects are not 
subject to any restriction. The Direc¬ 
tors of institutes are only obliged to 
give an annual account of their scien¬ 
tific activities to the President and 
Senate. 

The institutes of the Kaiser Wil¬ 
helm Society and of its successor, the 
Max Planck Society, have opened a 
variety of new scientific domains in 
Germany, e.g. the physical chemistry 
of Haber, the radio-chemistry of 
Hahn, the theoretical physics of 
Einstein, the biochemistry of War¬ 
burg, and the biophysics of Rajewsky. 
Each of the institutes is important 



to the Max Planck Society, since 
any institute working on subjects 
which no longer seem to be of focal 
importance or arc actually 
superseded either receives a new 
task or is passed on by the Society 
to anothe’r organization. As fun¬ 
damental research is predominant in 
the institutes' activity, it is not easy 
to explain to an outsider, in a few 
words, the nature of a field of re¬ 
search or the “significance" of a given 
achievement. The immediate practi¬ 
cal use to which a discovery can be 
put is by no means a criterion of its 
importance. The variety and im¬ 
portance of the research work being 
done by the institutes are subjects 
for another article. 







“CONTIIHER TRIFFIC” FOR FASTER TRANSPORT 


“^ONTAINKR traffic”, character- 
'^iscd by the shipping of goods by 
means of bn\-likc durable shieldings, 
is fast becoming the lifebrcath of 
shipping. It is shaping the future 
of Hamburg port. 

This histone international port 
is developing into one of 
Europe’s biggest centres for loading, 
unloading and transhipping goods. 
Many specialists arc working on 
this labyrinthine complex and Mr. 
Helmulh Kern, Hamburg's Senator 
for Economics, supervises the 
entire work. 

Rationalization is planned of the 
facilities available for those who ship 
their goods by railway, inland water¬ 
way, truck and ocean-going freighter. 
Not all the changes m the Hamburg 
area arc visible to the layman. But 
technicians of transport—and many 
others who from civic pride or 
plain cuiiosity make repeated 
visits to the vast area—sec big 


things happening these days, .lust 
as the free city of I lamburg became a 
“window on the vvorld" in medieval 
times, with a brisk trade overseas, 
in the years to come the overseas 
services will be emphasized still more. 
E'or example, there is to be a 175- 
mctre-long pier which will serve for 
handling bulk shipments of wheat 
and other grains. Nearby, there will 
be a towering silo for storage of 
grain. Linking the pier and the 61- 
metre-high silo are hoists, lifts and all 
the other attendant equipment. Stor¬ 
age of grain will be done at a pace 
of 1,000 tons an houi. I'he new 
grain-handling equipment adds up 
to an additional storage capacity of 
60,000 tons which extends Hamburg 
port's total stonige capacity beyond 
600.000 tons. 

All over the port area, new service 
buildings are rising “almost overnight 
like mushrooms”, said one observer. 
But perhaps the biggest innovations 
arc directly in 
coiuuiiH'rs fioni the harbour itself. 

Increasingly as the 
work progresses, 
there are to be 
more “container 
terminals” amount¬ 
ing to indivi¬ 
dual ports for 
specific types of 
containers and 
their carricrs.Tran- 
1 shipping goods 
will be done at a 
much faster tempo 
in the future. For 
i example, "truck- 
to-truck” trans¬ 
fers will be faci- 
, litated by special 
' routes, so that the 
speed of this one 
type of transfer 
alone can be 
trebled. All sorts 
of “bottle-necks" 
are being broken. 

At many points 
the wharves and 
piers will be en¬ 
larged to allow 
more room for 
loading and un¬ 
loading, and there¬ 
by another of the 
“bottlenecks” will 
be broken. The 
Elbe, the river 


and estuary on which Hamburg 
is situated up-channcl from the 
North Sea itself, is to be made 
more navigable for even the 
biggest ships. At points the naviga¬ 
tion channel will be deepened by 
more than ."16 feet. 

Naturally, these wide-ranging 
measures arc meant to serve the 
economic future of Hamburg. But 
Hamburg being, as it has been for 
centuries, a major link in world 
commerce, the new centre will also 
beiiclit traders and manufacturers 
throughout the world. 

One other aspect : The relation¬ 
ship between trading in goods 
and manufiicturing the goods them-^ 
selves is recognized. The high build¬ 
ings under construction include ac¬ 
commodation for factories. Large 
areas are already available for indus¬ 
trial buildings near the port. By 1970 
hundreds of acres more would have 
been cleared for the same purpose. 

6-LANE ELBE TUNNEL 

T^HEN a new tunnel is constructed 
^ in Hamburg, motor vehicles can 
pass under the river Elbe at 100 Km. 
an hour. 

Twenty metres below water-level, 
the tunnel will have six lanes and will 
be 3.2 kilometres long. Traffic 
along each lane wi be regulated 
by light signals. 

The tunnel, estimated to cost 
D.M. 380 million (approximately Rs. 
70 crorcs), will be part of a new 
autohalin leading from the Danish 
border to the Hamburg-Hanover 
highway. 

Since 1911, Hamburg has had an 
Elbe tunnel, the only lift-tunnel in 
the world. But this tunnel’s system 
of lifts and escalators no longer 
meets the needs of the city. 

The new tunnel will be built in three 
sections and according to different 
methods of construction. One of the 
sections, a 1740-mctre-long stretch, 
will be budt on the “Swimming-in” 
method. Under this method, iron- 
cement tunnel parts will be made in 
a dock-yard nearby. The parts, each 
130 metres long, 42 metres wide and 
8.5 metres high, will weigh 50,000 
tons altogether, 'i’hcy will be trans¬ 
ported by tug-boat to the appropriate 
spot and lowered over a 50-metre¬ 
wide channel. The individual parts 
will be fastened together underwater, 
then attached to the river-bed and 
isolated. The entire project will 
be completed by 1974-75. 


A thri'('-n.\U truck dcMnned jor Iran.ipurliiij; 

ships on the iiuiiysidc inland to factories 
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The “Indian Rope Trick” 

LENGTH of rope is cut into two and tne severed pieces 

are held separately in full view of a large audience. 
Within a few moments, again before the wide-awake 
audience, the pieces disappear and are only seen as the 
full length originally held. 

Another piece of rope is held hanging and is then rolled 
into a ball atid whirled before the audience. Just a few 
moments later, when the same piece is held high, it stays 
hori/'ontally and as straight and firmly as a walking stick. 

The wedding ring of one in the audience is borrowed 
and dropped into a glass of water and the glass is then 
placed on a table. A few moments later a closely wrapped 
parcel is brought to the table. 'I’he owner of the ring, 
invited to the stage, opens the parcel, takes out a series 
>.)f boxes packed one within another and finds his ring 
in the last box. 

Whatever might have been the “Indian rope trick", 
the two rope tricks mentioned and numerous other feats 
of magic held packed houses spell-bound wherever 
Werner Hornung and Axel Velden, German magicians, 
perlornied their art at the Capital. T he magicians 
were on a visit to New Delhi as part of a tour of 
Ada sponsored by the Goethe Institute of Munich. 

A merchant running an export-import enterprise 
left him by his father. Hornung finds pleasure also 
111 performing magic. His friend. Axel Velden, is 
a comedian and cabaret artiste who has distinguished 
himself also as a magician. Both are members of the 
German Magic Circle ol about 900 members and 
of the International Brotherhood of Magicians, Ohio, 
U.S.A. which has 7.000 members distributed all o\cr 
the world. 

Jovial in convcr.sation. Mr. Hornung speaks English 
well. His outstanding performance is "the mystery 


Tilt' wiili'-cvftl Iiiiju’iicf Iihuh WdKiit'J hiI/i *cV7( inincsl ii 
perliirinamr hv thf (n'inum inciptcians. hv flu- Max 

Mallei lihavan am! the Y.MX .A . New Delhi, aielatleci Dr 
Kama .S/H,e/i, laaoa Maa.Uei ofToausni aial Cm! ■Iiialiaa. 




Mai;ieiaai ll'erncr Hiiiaaap (iif!lu) and A\el I'ehleii piepuiaa; the 
auN for a Irak. 


of the golden ball" winch lies in his driving a 
car in crowded areas blindfolded in the direction of 
a ball hehi before him at a distance In New Delhi. 
Mr. Hornung did not perform this trick because in 
India the steering wheel is on the right while in Turope 
it is on the left. But he gave clear proof of his talent 
vvlien, with his eyes closed with a pad, wrapped around 
them by a member of the aiuhence. and with the head 
covereil by a dark hood, he found his way to a ball hekl 
above the heat! by another in the audience. The 
gathering burst into loud applause when, after groping 
tlirough the audience from the stage about .‘>0 feet away, 
Mr. Hornung clasped the ball. 

"If our politicians were magicians suiel>, we would 
have peace in the world". Mr. Hornung says. 

Discussing his feats of magic he adds. "Our magic 
is white magic. We do everything slowly and openly 
on the stage, in the full view of the audience who 
watch every one of our movements. Magic is an art 
ol' entertainment which creates illusions to lighten the 
burden of life in this dillicult world. We are here as 
German ambassadors of magic tiv promote goodwill 
If we priwide a lew moments of joy by our perfor¬ 
mance, we are happy and we feel that our visit has 
been amply rewarded." 

The magicians will be at Jaipur during the Arts 
Festival there next week (.see /wg<' /) and then, after a 
brief visit to Japan and Hong Kong, return to India next 
month when they will give performances at more centres. 
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Q RACEFUL NESS and artistry 
^are part of many sport discip* 
lines as can be seen from the 
pictures on this page. 

Balancing on the pole {at bottom of 
picture on the right) calls for remark¬ 
able skill and careful practice. IrmI 
Krauser.a 19-year-old girl fromStrau- 
bing In South Germany, seems to 
have attained breathtaking perfection 
In it. This sport tones up the muscles 
and promotes alertness. The harmony 
of movement involved in it is a real 
delight to those who watch it. 
IrmI belongs to the top inter¬ 
national class in this discipline, 
although In the German Gymnastic 
Championships last year she was 
not In very good form and a 
15-year-old acrobat, Marlies Stege- 
mann, won the championship. 

Such skills In sport are acquired 
by many students, both boys and 
girls, at the German Sports College, 
Cologne. Movement studies {picture 
below) are among the subjects taught 
at this Institution wherethe students 
develop skill and ease in sport side 
by side with rhythm in the move¬ 
ment of the body and limbs. 






Mr. Khub Chand, India's Ambassador 
to Bonn, received Dr. A. Seifrii, 
President of the Indo-German Society, 
Stuttgart who accompanied Chancelior 
Kiesingeron his visit to India recently, 
and many other friends of India at 
an exhibition of pictures .(also see 
below) on India held in Bonn. 


As reported last week, a fresh group of 
14 German volunteers consisting of 
qiiahjied craftsmen and trained nurses 
have arrived in India and taken up work 
in different States. Daring their brief 
slay in the Capital, they were given 
a reception by members of the Indo- 
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JNDiA EXHIBITION 

'pHE late Prime Min- 

istcr Jawaharlal Nehru’s 
praise of the factories and 
dams being raised under 
India’s Five-Year Plans 
as the “temples of to¬ 
morrow” found an echo in 
Bonn when Mr. Khub 
Chand, Indian Ambassador 
to the Federal Republic 
of Germany, open^ an 
exhibition “India in 
Pictures’’. 

The display, wliich 
embraces pictures of 
giant industrial plants, 
power Stations, dams 
and research laboratories, 
shows also the progress of 
Indo-Gcrman enterprises. 
It presents the story of 
the giant strides being 
made in India towards 
industrial and agricultural 
development. The ex¬ 
hibition was set up by 
the Indian Enii assy at the 
Federal capital with the 
co-operation of the 
Rhineland Provincial 
Museum in Bonn. 

The Lord Mayor of 
“i'v Bonn, Dr. Daniels, re¬ 
viewing the close friend¬ 
ship between India and 
Germany, recalled that 
Germany had begun 
admiring India’s cultural 
heritage already 150 years 
ago when Bonn Univer¬ 
sity created the first chair 
in Sanskrit with August 
W. von Schlegel as the 
professor. 



Johannes Gutenberg (1397-1468) 

HE CHANGED THE WORLD 

TNDIA, along with other countries, is now honouring 
■"■the memory of Johannes Gutenberg, inventor of the 
movable printing type who died 500 years ago, by 
organising celebrations of the occasion. 

Gutenberg’s invention was a landmark in the march of 
civilisation towards an age of enlightenment. And 
it is a happy coincidence that the present celebrations 
were preceded a few weeks ago by the signing of an 
Indo-German agreement under which the Federal 
Republic of Germany is donating three printing estab- 

(Coiuinued on page 2) 


EAST'WEST FESTIVAL 


PROMOTING East- 

West cultural apprecia¬ 
tion and stimulating 
tourism arc among the 
objects of a nine-day 
cultural festival, which is 
being inaugurated in Jai¬ 
pur on February 17 by Mr. 
Hukam Singh, Governor 
of Rajasthan. 

The c\cnt, which was 
conceived by Prof. Dr. 
J. H. Kocllrcuttcr, Direc¬ 
tor of the Max Muller 
Bhavan, New Delhi, and 
put off from last year, 
is sponsored by the 
Max Muller Bhavan. 
jointly with the Govern¬ 
ment of Rajasthan and 
several cultural organi¬ 
sations in Jaipur. 

The programme in¬ 
cludes a Bharata Natya 
recital by Kamala and 
her troupe, a sitar recital 
by Nikil Banerjee of 
Calcutta, an opera by 
the Luebeck Chamber 
Ensemble from Germany 
and a music recital by 
Mrs. Margarita Schack 
(Soprano). 

Prof. Koellreutter, the 
moving spirit behind the 
Jaipur Arts Festival, dis¬ 
closed to Press Corres¬ 
pondents on Wednbday 
that the festival would 
be an annual event 
in future in Rajasthan’s 
colourful capital. 

The “German News Week¬ 
ly” will report on the event. 























HE CHANGED THE WORLD 

(Continued from page I) 


lishmciUs Cor (lie proclucdon of 
books 111 various Indian languages. 

Main/, (he birlliplaee ofGutenberg, 
paid tributes to the memory of its 
great eiti/en on I eb. 3. in a message 
on the occasion. Dr. Heinrich Liibke, 
r-'ederal President, said ; “Your 
anniversary celebration in Main/ 
reminds our entire people of a man 
who is regarded as one of the great 
Germans and whose invention is 
celebrated as one of the most impor¬ 


tant events in the history of mankind. 
The I’rcsident added: “We are better 
able today to reeogiiise what a blcs- 
.sing but also what damage the printed 
word is capable of dciing. Those who 
deal with the printed word and pass 
on man’s fund of ideas are, above all. 
obliged to serve the truth. Only in 
this way can mutual understanding 
be promoted and human progress 
and peace be reinforced." [Special 
story will appear in a later issue.] 


DRAMATIST OF 

'T'lIE memory of Bertolt Brecht 
(1898-1956) is being honoured these 
days not only in both parts of Germany 
but all over the world. He would have 
been 70 on February 10, 

In Germany, (he e\ent has been 
marked by a whole bunch of new 
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publications of Brecht's woi ks. Among 
seseial editions, his complete works 
constitute a remark.ible one, because 
It IS a 2()-\'olume paperback issue, 
lls low piice, which is within the 
reach of (he lowei income classes. 


SOCIAL JUSTICE 

against his own origin and back¬ 
ground. The first success of his career 
as a dramatist was reached with 
“The Three Penny Opera" (1928), a 
satire on modern society and its 
public institutions. 

Brecht’s fame as a playwright is 
(irmly founded on his realistic plays 
in which his genius left behind cum¬ 
bersome theories and reached matu¬ 
rity. Tliis is illustrated in his drama 
“McHlicr Courage" which describes 
the fate of a woman, a camp-follower, 
who pulls her cart through the hor¬ 
rors of a war hoping to gam Irom it, 
but at the end loses her property and 
also her children. 

Brecht's characters arc not great 
heroes but down-to-earth figures 
Irom real life. Of his numerous 
plays, “Master Puntila and his ser¬ 
vant Matti”, "the Good Woman of 
Se/uan" and the “Caucasian Chalk 
Circle” are widely known, and scenes 
from them have been staged by- 
students of Max Muller Bhavaiis in 
New Delhi and elsewhere in India. 


■1 \<eii<' lumi “'flu- (mini H'owun of Seziuin" 
when puns of the plus- is-eie sluynl In- the 
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contributes to (he e\ei-wiclening 
r.Mge of Brecht's admirers and 
constant readers. 

Biccht’s plays ha\e been produced 
for years now on all maior stages 
both in the l-.ast and in the West, for 
Brecht has been one of (he foremost 
playwrights universally acclaimed. 

His abilities as a literary artist 
won him early recognition. Born 
the son ol a paper mill director, he 
ai raignedthe higher society of his time 
foi its indifference (o the sulfermgs 
o( tho.sc below it. His lirst plays 
were characteri/ed by this revolt 
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PARTY LEADER W. SCHEEL 

jyrR. Walter Schetl, who has visited 

^ India several times and who has 
many friends in this country, has been 
elected leader of the Free Democratic 
Party (F.D.F.), the Opposition in 
the Federal Parliament. 

Born 111 1919, Mr. Scheel studied 
banking and was for a time business 
manager of a metal goods factory. 
He has had administrative experience 
at various levels and he combined in 
himself the role of a businessman and 
politician till 1961 when he became 
a Minister in the Federal Cabinet. 

Mr. Scheel began his parliament¬ 
ary career in 1950 w’hcn he entered 
the State Parliament of North-Rhine 
Westphalia. Three years later he 
was elected to the BundesUtg (the 
l ower Hou.se of the Tcdcral Parlia¬ 
ment). In 1955 he became a member 
of the Furopean Parliament and 
later President of the Furopean Parlia¬ 
mentary Committee for Cooperation 
with Developing Countries. 

When (he late Dr. Konrad 
Adenauer was elected Chancellor 
for a fourth term in 1961, Mr. 
Walter Scheel was appointed Minister ^ 
for Economic Co-operation—a 
special Ministry for development aid 
which was created for the first 
time. Mr. Scheel gave a new push 
to development aid. When he last 
visited India, on the occasion of the 
funeral of Prime Minister Lai 
Bahadur Shastri, he said he foresaw 
not only that Germany's economic 
cooperation with India would continue 
but that it would increase in future. 
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GERMAN 
SCULPTURES AT 
DELHI TRIENNALE 


piGHT sculptors from the Federal 
Republic of Germany are repre¬ 
sented at the First Indian 'J'riennale 
(Feb. 10 to March 31) organised by 
the Lalit Kala Akademi, New Delhi. 


The display, arranged in (wo gal¬ 
leries — at Rabindra Bhavan and 
n'aipur House—, was inaugurated by 
Dr. Zakir Husain. President of India. 
Bringing together about 700 paint¬ 
ings. sculptures and graphics from 
32 countries, the 1 riennalc prc.sents 
a cross-section of world art 


The Indian section is note-worthy 
and the international jury, which 
judged the entries and awarded seven 
prizes, described the collection as a 
■•challenging contribution". Art 
critics have commented that the 
F.xhibition compares favourably with 
the well - known exhibitions in 
Venice, Sau Paulo and lokyo. 


The collection from the Federal 
Republic of Germany demonstrates 
the high standard which this country 
has achieved in world art and repre¬ 


sents the works of some of the 
young sculptors who are shaping 
the present trends of art in the coun¬ 
try. 1 he entries from each parti¬ 


cipating country 



Dr r. Thiele 


being limited to 
20, the German 
Art Council, 

which organis¬ 
ed the German 
contribution, 
decided to pre¬ 
sent in New 
Delhi just eight 
sculptures and 
the preliminary 
drawings of the 
sculptors so that 
the display 

could ' give 


-- o " 

clear impression of the work oi eac 
of the artists represented. 


The range of German sculpture 
today is wide enough to give great 
scope to a host of individualistic tem¬ 
peraments. Those essential qualities 
which must be present in a work of 
art and which make it acceptable is 
a formal or intellectual statement 
appear in a myriad of variations. 
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"London Siiind", a Hidpinre in \luiide.ss \leel hy Cermtin ailisl rnednth Werthmann 
dnplav at the Triennale. Ruhindra Bhavan, New Delhi. 


This fact is well emphasized in the 
German contribution. The artists 
represented are: 

Alfred Aschauer (36) of Munich; 
Fmil Cimiotti (40) of Braunschweig; 
Volkmar Haase (37) of Berlin; Erich 
Hauser (37) of Dunningen/Rottweil; 
I'tz Kampmann (32) of Berlin and 
Zurich; Joseph Lonas (42) of the 
Berlin Academy of Art; Ursula .Sax 
(33) of Berlin and Friedrich Werth- 
mann (40) of Diis.seldorf. 

(Tf the pieces on display three are 
in bronze, four in stainless steel and 
one in acryl-glass. The collection 
was put togcthci by Dr. Ernst 
Thiele, Secretary-General ol' the 
German Art Council,Darmstadt, who 
came over to India for the purpose. 


Dr. Thiele has organised various 
exhibitions both in Germany and 
abroad. He is authority not only on 
modern art but on folk art as well 

"During my brief stay of (wo 
weeks in India. I have tried to 
acquaint myself with the living artists 
in this country and their studios so 
that I could develop my knowledge 
of Indian modern art. I want to 
.set up in Germany an exhibition 
of outstanding specimens of contem¬ 
porary Indian art". Dr. Thiele .said in 
an interview with a German A'cic.r 
Weekly representative. “I have not 
had sutFicient time (o go round and 
see things for myself adequately on 
this trip. I hope I shall come again", 
he added. 


SCHILLER AND RILKE IN TAMIL 


CFMINARS in lainil on German literature, organised in cooperation with 
“^the Tamil llakkiya Sangham, have been serving as an effective medium 
of cultural exchange at the Max Muller Bhavan, Madras. 


The third of these seminars, which was licld last month, brought to the 
forum four Tamil scholars, and the German authors discussed were Schiller, 
Heinrich Heine, and Rainer Maria Rilke. 


Last year, two such seminars were held, the first in March and the second 
in September. They were devoted to a discussion ol Heinrich Boll, 
Wolfgang Borchert and Franz Kafka. The Tamil versions of two sluut 
stories by Borchert were read, and Mr. Ka Na Subrainaniam. a leading writer 
in Tamil, drew a scholarly comparison between Kal ka and Pudumai 
Pithar.. a Tamil author. . i 
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CCiENCE in Germany owes its 
phoenix-iikc re-emergence after 
the last war largely to the Max 
Planck Society. 


ARTERIES OF SCIENCE 




names such as Alfred Einstein, Otto 
Hahn and others and Planck him¬ 
self had been its chairman. 

The new Society first saw the light 
of day at Gottingen where some of 
the greatest surviving German scien¬ 
tists, Planck, Hahn, von Laue and 
Heisenberg had been brought to¬ 
gether under the aegis of the British. 
But within a few years its institutes 
had spread right across the Federal 
Republic of Germany. 

The great majority of the institutes 
financed by the Max Planck Society 
devote themselves to research, in 
particular fundamental research in the 
natural sciences. Some of these insti¬ 
tutes, however, extend their activity 
into the realm of applied research 
also. Out of a total of 52 research 
institutes at present being run by the 
Society, eight arc devoted to the 
humanities. Within the framework 
of scientific research in the 
Federal Republic of Germany, the 
Max Planck Society holds its task 
to be, above all : 


I 


universities because of the insti- 
tutional ties between research i 
and teaching; j 

• to develop new types of insti¬ 

tutes and to take charge of re¬ 
search projects which demand 
equipment of such size and spe¬ 
cialization that the universities do 
not take them on for fear of dis¬ 
turbing their internal balance; 

• to provide scientists of excep¬ 
tional ability, who wish to devotiil 

themselves to pure research, with facilities fori 
work adapted to their specific requirementsi;|i, 
so that they can bring to bear ^ entird^ 

energy on achieving their scientific aims, 

In this w:iy, research in the institutes of;! 
the Max Planck Society is complementary to.l 
that in the universities. The Society is not oblig^l 
to ensure completeness in the representation of j' 
“major” and “minor” subjects within the”; 
scope covered by its institutes. It can make -t 
special allowance for the personality and thft’' 
specific interests and abilities of the individueijt 
scientist, and it can bring together in a siilgle * 
institute scientists from several disciplines. 6 


The Society, which bears the name 
of the father of quantum physics, 
is a historic institution. It had pre¬ 
viously been the Kaiser Wilhelm 
Gesellschaft (Kaiser Wilhelm Foun¬ 
dation) in Berlin associated with great 


• to support new trends as well 
as new methods in research, in 
particular where these are devel¬ 
oping on the border lines be¬ 
tween traditional disciplines and 
have not yet found a place in the 



Althoiif;h the Max Planck 
Institutes of Hcientific Research 
in Germany arc often mention¬ 
ed only in association with 
nuclear research, the scope of 
activity of these Institutes 
covers many fields of research. 
Por instance, there is a Max 
Planck Institute of Industrial 
PhysioloKy in Dortmund where 
research and tests ( picture at 
left) have opened up new possi¬ 
bilities m the fight against 
noise. Another instance is 
provided hr the Institute of 
Biophysics, Frankfurt, where 
radio-active substances of the 
human body (picture at right 
bottom) are registered by a 
gamma-ray spectrometer. Top 
pictures show from left (/) 
Max Planck (ISi8-1947), dis¬ 
coverer of the quantum theory 
after whom the Institutes are 
named: (2) Otto Hahn, the 
octogenarian scientist and 
Nobel Prize-winner who together 
with two colleagues .split the 
atom for the first time; and (i) 
Prof. Adolf Butenandt, Presi¬ 
dent of the Max Planck 
Society, the top organisation 
of all the Max Planck 
Institutes. 


Productive Research s 

The Society’s principle is that the establish-. 
ment and maintenance of an institute should-•• 
depend not only on the requirements of the 
branch of science in question, but above all on-' 
the possibility of finding independent an^ - 
productive research workers for a promising 
field of activity. Therefore, the Society seeks 
to find and engage for directing the work of its -, 
institutes the best scientists in each respective,, 
field. Furthermore, whenever an institute is to 
change its director, the Society makes a point of.l 
reassessing the question whether or notcoh-it , 
tinued maintenance of this institute is justified. ' 
If its particular raison d'dtre has ceased to ’ 
exist, e.g. because the branch of research in !. 
question has meanwhile been adopted by the 
universities, or because no qualified successor ■ 
can be found, the Society is ready either to 
modify the institute's tasks or to discontinue 
its maintenance altogether, by handing it over to ; 
a neighbouring university. In the course of the 
joint history of the Max Planck Society and the , 
Kaiser Wilhelm Society, 31 out of a t^al of 81, 
institutes founded were dissolved or handed ,1'! 
over to universities. ■ 

The Society also endeavours not to endanger 4! 
the advantages offered by the flexibility of its j 
system by the consolidation of a hierarchic order J 
within its personnel. Thus, it gives younger;* 
scientists ample facilities for their independeuis 
development. • 

The extensive opportunities which the Sociel|M 
offers to young scientists in its institutes cons^ 
titute a guarantee for good training. The'hig^ 
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jjjtandard of this training is denionstraled by 
gthe fact that as at the end of 1965 the universities 
^vJiad taken over a total of 216 professors with 
yfuTl tenu »<'rom institutes of the Max Planck 
Society. 

J" The Society consists of scientific and 
iiupporting members and is organized as a 
I’leiistcrcd society of private law. 

,‘s" The Directors of institutes and the scientific 
... members form the Scientific Council of the 
Society. This Council is divided into three 
^.sections as below, according to the disciplines 
'ipf the individual institutes: 

(1) Section for Biology and Medicine; 

(2) Section for Chemistry, Physics and 
Technology; 

(3) Section for Humanities. 


The Scientific Council and its sections act as 
advisers to the President and the Senate in 
i;8cientific matters, e.g. the appointment of 
-.pirectors of institutes or scientific members 
'.and the establishment or dissolution of 
“institutes. 


The General Assembly of Members elects the 
.;members of the Senate, who hold office for six 
years. The Senate is composed of scientists as 
as eminent persons from Government, 
%dustry and commerce. In its hands lies the 
^responsibility for decisions essential to the life 
of the Society. It decides on the appointment of 
.tDirectors of institutes. Heads of independent 
departments within the institutes, and of all 
scientific members. The Senate also has the 
power to establish or dissolve an institute; 
ftirthermore, it apportions the budget for the 
jlSociety as a whole and for the institutes indivi- 
pnally, and it elects the President and the Board 
Management, each for a six-year period. 


:; Decisive Factor 

|V For carrying out tasks in the public interest, the 
^ax Planck Society receives subsidies from the 
Ipovernment. These at present amount to some 
000 million D-marks (Rs. 39 crores) per annum. 
Federal and Slate (Lander) Governments 
paying half the total. It is of decisive 
aiportance to the research carried out by the 
aety that these governmental subsidies are 
^ earmarked for specific research projects 
lean be spent by the Society according to 
: uitual scientific requirements in each case. 


This flexibility which the Society en¬ 
joys is further increased by private 
donations and contributions. The 
administration and utilization of 
these funds arc subject to a double 
control through the internal audit of 
the Society and through the public 
Audit Office 

The Society's research work is car¬ 
ried out in its institutes. The size and 
internal organization of these insti¬ 
tutes vary greatly, depending on 
their individual subjects of research. 
During 1967, the number of 
scientists, employees and workers 
engaged in the Society's institutes 
was 6,250 some 1,620 of them, 
scientists. In addition, other scientists 
are working at the institutes as 
scholarship-holders or as guests. 

Freedom of Work 

The Directors and scientific mem¬ 
bers are free in their scientific acti¬ 
vity; the choice, sequence and execu¬ 
tion of their research projects are not 
subject to any restriction. The Direc¬ 
tors of institutes arc only obliged to 
give an annual account of their scien¬ 
tific activities to the President and 
Senate. 

The institutes of the Kaiser Wil¬ 
helm Society and of its successor, the 
Max Planck Society, have opened a 
variety of new scientific domains in 
Germany, e.g. the physical chemistry 
of Haber, the radio-chemistry of 
Hahn, the theoretical physics of 
Einstein, the biochemistry of War¬ 
burg, and the biophysics of Rajewsky. 
Each of the institutes is important 



to the Max Planck Society, since 
any institute working on subjects 
which no longer seem to be of focal 
importance or are actually 
superseded either receives a new 
task or is passed on by the Society 
to another organization. As fun¬ 
damental research is predominant in 
the institutes' activity, it is not easy 
to explain to an outsider, in a few 
words, the nature of a field of re¬ 
search or the “significance” of a given 
achievement. The immediate practi¬ 
cal use to which a discovery can be 
put is by no means a criterion of its 
importance. The variety and im¬ 
portance of the research work being 
done by the institutes are subjects 
for another article. 








“COHTilHER TRiFflC” 


“CON TAINER traffic", character- 
liy the shipping; of goods by 
means of box-like durable shicldings, 
is fast becoming the lifebreath of 
shipping, it is shaping the future 
of Hamburg port. 

This historic intcrnalional port 
is developing into one of 
Europe's biggest centres for loading, 
unloading and transhipping goods. 
Many specialists are working on 
this labyrinthine complex and Mr. 
Ilelmuth Kern, Hamburg's Senator 
for Economics, supervises the 
entire work 

Rationalization is planned of the 
facilities available for those who ship 
their goods by railway, inland watcr- 
w.iy, truck and ocean-going freighter. 
Not all the changes in the Hamburg 
area are visible to the layman. But 
technicians of transport - and many 
others who from civic pride or 
plain curiosity make repeated 
visits to the vast tirea-scc big 


FOR FASTER TRANSPORT 

things happening these days. Just 
as the free city of Hamburg became a 
"window on the world" in medieval 
times, with a brisk trade overseas, 
m the years to come the overseas 
services will be emphasized still more. 
For example, there is to be a 175- 
melrc-long pier which will serve for 
handling bulk shipments of wheat 
and other grains. Nearby, there will 
be a towering silo for storage of 
grain. Linking the pier and the 61- 
mctrc-high silo are hoists, lifts and all 
the other attendant equipment. Stor¬ 
age of grain will be done at a pace 
of 1,000 tons an hoiii. The new 
grain-handling equipment adds up 
to an additional storage capacity of 
60,000 Ions which extends Hamburg 
port's total storage capacity beyond 
600,000 tons. 

All over the port area, new service 
buildings are rising “almost overnight 
like mushrooms", said one observer. 
Btit perhaps the biggest innovations 
;ire directly in 
amtainers from the harbour itself. 

Increasingly as the 
work progresses, 
there are to be 
more “container 
terminals" amount¬ 
ing to indivi¬ 
dual ports for 
specific types of 
contiiincrs and 
their carricrs.Tran- 
shipping goods 
will be done at a 
much faster tempo 
in the future. For 
example, "truck- 
to-truck" trans¬ 
fers will be faci¬ 
litated by special 
rotites, so that the 
speed of this one 
type of transfer 
alone can be 
trebled. All sorts 
of “bottle-necks" 
arc being broken. 

At many points 
the wharves and 
piers will be en¬ 
larged to allow 
more room for 
loading and un¬ 
loading, and there¬ 
by another of the 
“bottlenecks” will 
be broken. The 
hlbc, the river 


and estuary on which Hamburg 
is situated up-channel from the 
North Sea itself, is to be made 
more navigable for even the 
biggest ships. At points the naviga¬ 
tion channel will be deepened by 
more than .16 feet. 

Naturally, these wide-ranging 
measures are meant to serve the 
economic future of Hamburg. But 
Hamburg being, as it has been for 
centuries, a major link in world 
commerce, the new centre will also 
benefit traders and manufacturers 
throughout the world. 

One other aspect ; The relation¬ 
ship between trading in goods 
and manufacturing the goods them¬ 
selves is recognized. The high build^ 
ings under construction include ac¬ 
commodation for factories. Earge 
areas arc already available for indus¬ 
trial buildings near the port. By 1970 
hundreds ol acres more would have 
been cleared for the same purpose. 

6-LANE ELBE TUNNEL 

'WTHEN a new tunnel is constructed 
^ in Hamburg, motor vehicles can 
pass under the river Elbe at 100 Kni. 
an hour. 

Twenty metres below water-level, 
the tunnel will have six lanes and will 
be 3.2 kilometres long. rraflic 
along each lane wi be regulated 
by light signals. 

The tunnel, estimated to cost 
D.M. 380 million (approximately Rs. 
70 crores), will be part of a new 
autohahn leading from the Danish 
border to the Hamburg-Hanover 
highway. 

Since 1911, Hamburg has had an 
idbe tunnel, the only lift-tunnel in 
the world. But this tunnel's system 
of lifts and escalators no longer 
meets the needs of the city. 

The new tunnel will be built in three 
sections and according to diflferent 
methods of construction. One of the 
sections, a 1740-metre-long stretch, 
will be built on the “Swimming-in” 
method. Under this method, iron-* 
cement tunnel parts will be made in 
a dock-yard nearby. The parts, each 
130 metres long, 42 metres wide and 
8.5 metres high, will weigh .50,000 
tons altogether. They will be trans¬ 
ported by tug-boat to the appropriate 
spot and lowered over a 50-mctrc- 
wide channel. The individual parts 
will be fastened together under water, 
then attached to the river-bed and 
isolated. The entire project will 
be completed by 1974-75. 


A Ihrcc-axlc truck for iramporting 

shipi oil the cpiayiulc iiilaiitl to Jactoncs 
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The “Indian Rope Trick” 

A LENGTH of rope is cut into (wo and tne severed pieces 
^arc held separately in full view of a large audience. 
Within a few moments, again before the wide-awake 
audience, the pieces disappear and arc only seen as the 
full length originally held. 

Another piece of rope is held hanging and is then rolled 
into a ball and whirled before the audience, .lust a few 
moments later, when the same piece is held high, it stays 
horizontally and as straight and firmly as a walking stick. 

The wedding ring of one in the audience is borrowed 
and dropped into a glass of water and the glass is then 
placed on a table. A few moments later a closely wrapped 
parcel is brought to the table. The owner of the ring, 
invited to the stage, opens the parcel, lakes out a series 
•.T boxes packed one within another and finds his ring 
in the last box. 

Whatever might have been the “Indian rope trick", 
the two rope tricks mentioned and numerous other feats 
of magic held packed houses spell-bound wherever 
Werner Hornung and Axel Velden, German magicians, 
performed their art at the Capital. 'I he magicians 
were on a visit to New Delhi as part of a lour of 
Asia sponsored by the Goethe Institute of Munich. 

A merchant running an export-import enterprise 
left him by his father, Hornung finds pleasure also 
in performing magic. Ilis friend. Axel Velden, is 
a comedian and cabaret artiste who has distinguished 
himself also as a magician. Both are members of the 
German Magic Circle of about 000 members .ind 
of the International Brothcihood of Magicians, Ohio, 
ll.S.A. which has 7,000 members ilistributed all c'vcr 
the world. 

Jovial III conversation, Mr. Hornung speaks hnglish 
well. His outstanding performance is "the mystery 


Thf wuh-cyitl (imluntc nhidi wulthcil mill kirn iiileifsl ii 
ptrloi niwicf h \ ihc Get man manicuins. aifianiH'il hv the Max 
.Miilhr Bhavan and llw I'A/.f ’ .-l, New Delhi, nu hided Dr. 
Kaiaii .Sniiih, I'inon Miiti.ilei of Tomtsm and ( ivil .hvialiiiii 




Magician': H'enier Hiniiiing Iriglil) and i\e/ I'eldeii inepiiring the 
auN fm a Iruk. 


of the golden ball" which lies in his driving a 
car in crowded areas blindfolded m the direetion ot 
a ball held before him at a distance. In New Delhi. 
Mr. Hornung did not perform this trick because in 
India the steering wheel is on the right while m Europe 
it is on the left. But he gave clear proof of his talent 
when, with his eyes closeil with a pad. wrapped around 
them by a member of the audience, and with the head 
covered by a dark hood, he lound his wav to a ball held 
above the head by anothei m the audience. The 
gathering burst into loud applause when, after groping 
through the audience from the stage about 50 lect away, 
Mr. Hornung clasped the ball 

“If our politicians were magici.ms, surely, we would 
have peace in the world". Mi. Hornung says. 

Discussing his feats of magic he adds "Diir magic 
Is while magic. We do everything slowly and openly 
on the stage, in the full view of the audience vvlio 
watch every one of our movements. Magic is an art 
of entertainment which creates illusions to lighten the 
buiden of life in this diHicult world. We are here as 
German ambass.idors of magic to promote goodwill. 
If w'c provide a few moments of |oy by our perfor¬ 
mance. we arc happy and we IccI that oiir visit has 
been amply rewarded.” 

The magicians will be at Jaipur during the Arts 
Eestival there next week (.vcc /wgc /) and then, after a 
brief visit to Japan and Hong Kong, return to India next 
month when they will give performances at more centres. 
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/GRACEFULNESS and artistry 
^are part of many sport discip* 
lines as Can be seen from the 
pictures on this page. 

Balancing on the pole (ot bottom of 
picture on the right) calls for remark¬ 
able skill and careful practice. Irmi 
Krauser.a 19-year-old girl fromStrau- 
blng In South Germany, seems to 
have attained breathtaking perfection 
In It. This sport tones up the muscles 
and promotes alertness. The harmony 
of movement Involved in it is a real 
delight to those who watch it. 
Irmi belongs to the top Inter¬ 
national class in this discipline, 
although In the German Gymnastic 
Championships last year she was 
not In very good form and a 
IS-year-old acrobat, Marlies ^ge- 
mann, won the championship. 

Such skills in sport are acquired 
by many students, both boys and 
girls, at the German Sports College, 
Cologne. Movement studies (picture 
below) are among the subjects taught 
at this institution wherethe students 
develop skill and ease in sport side 
by side with rhythm in the move¬ 
ment of the body and limbs. 






NO GHANHE FOR EXTREMISM 


^NI.Y a fraction of the electorate 
the Federal Republic of Ger¬ 
many show any sympathy for ex¬ 
tremist groups such as the Right-Wing 
National Democratic Party (NPD) 
or the Left-Wing .Socialist German 
.Students’ Association. 

This is the finding of the Fedenil 
Ministry of the Interior which has 
issued a report on internal security. 
The finding is significant in view of 
the reports of activities of the Left 
and Right extremist groups in tlie 
federal Republic which have been 
repeatedly exaggerated by interested 
quarters. 

1 he sources of these reports are 
often not dillicult to trace. For they 
are the same circles which have been 
trying to denigrate the f ederal Re¬ 
public by exploiting these reports 

and exaggerating their dimensions. 

The conclusion 
in the report men¬ 
tioned above is 
corroborated by 
the results of re¬ 
cent regional elec- 
tions as well as 
by opinion polls. 

Both sides in- « 

■•■.'^lved in this 
question draw . ^ 1 

much of their 

strength from the ' 

argument that 
they must fight 
the opposite ex¬ 
treme. The Na¬ 
tional Democrats 

claims that they nuiam Singh, c 
stand for order ihe 

and cleanliness 


against the Communists and. inci- 
dcntally.against beatniks and hippies. 

**The Left-wingers warn that only 
they can prevent the rise of nco- 
Nazism. Both sides, however, arc 
unanimous in their denigration of 
parliamentary democracy and in 
their wish to establish an opposition 
outside parliament. 

After the banning of the Com¬ 
munist Party in PLib. Germany's 
Left-wing groups were unable to 
form a united movement. Of the 
various small groups of Left-wing 
students, the Socialist Students’ 
Association is now the best known.It 
has been causing trouble in a number 
of cities and universities. One of 
their leaders, Rudi Dutschke. gained 
much publicity by trying to turn a 
service in Berlin's Kaiser Wilhelm 
Memorial Church into a political 




m 






Mr. HIlk am Singh. Governor of Rajasthan, inaugurated at the Rum 
the Jaipur Arts Festival whieh opened on Jchriiarv 
[ Story on pages 4 -5 J 


meeting. In Giittingen. Left-wing 
students gained a majority in the 
University's Students’ Council. 

To pul all this into perspective, 
however, it should not he overlooked 
that, generally, there is little interest 
in elections to such Councils among 
undergraduates. These Left-wing 
groups still represent onlv a small 
minority amongst Germany's 
270,000 students, and there is even 
less support in the universities for 
any kind of Right-wing extremism. 

Nevertheless, the Right-wing 
National Democrats have caused 
some concern both inside and out¬ 
side Germany. They now have about 
35,000 parly members (in a total 
eleetorate of 38.5 million). 

After their initial successes in the 
1966 regional elections in Hesse, 
where they polled 7,9 per cent of the 
votes, and in Bavaria, where they 
gained 7.4 per cent, they had hoped 
to increase their strength. I'lius last 
year's results (Lower Saxony 7 per 
cent, Rhineland 
Palatinate 6.9 per 
cent. Sehlcsvvig- 
Jlolstein 6.9 per 
cent) were dis¬ 
appointing for 
them. 

Only in Ger¬ 
many's smallest 
State, Bremen, 
their result of 8.9 
per cent was 
higher than that 

F frz *' Flesse. The 

a ’ ~ regional eleetioiis 

, in Batleii-WUrl- 

11^ '' lemberg due to 

28 will show 

>i Riigh Palace Hotel '"'C 

V 77. able to lulhl the 

(Could, on page 2) 
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NO CHANCE FOR EXTREMISM 

(Continued from page 1) 


promises which their leader, Herr 
von Thrddcn, is constantly making. 

In view of the possibility that the 
NPD might enter the next Federal 
Parliament, a reform of the electoral 
law was suggested. It was pointed 
out that a majority election system 
would prevent smaller parties from 
entering the Bundestag. Although 
discussions on this subject are not 
yet over, the next federal elections 
in 1969 will probably be held under 
the present system. 

It was considered unwise to fight 
extremist elements by rushing 
through changes in the electoral 
system instead of passing them 
openly. 

The Foreign Minister, Herr 
Brandt, said recently: “The roots of 
our democracy go deeper than some 
people think. The attractions of a 
new chauvinism are cancelled out by 


the political and social facts. We are 
strong enough to get such fringe 
phenomena out of our system”. 

The Interior Ministry’s report 
sums up the situation as follows: 
“The emergence of the NPD has 
brought some positive results which 
it certainly did not want. 

“Since the autumn of 1966 an 
increasing number of Germans are 
anxious to enter into open political 
discu.ssions with the NPD and 
other nationalists. 

“Among the younger generation 
above all, the emergence of the 
NPD has brought about a wel¬ 
come readiness to defend our 
democratic order. Official statistics 
from the last State elections show 
unanimou.sly that voters aged 21 to 
30 are more resistant to the NPD 
slogans and ideas than older age 
groups”. 


INDIAN SPICES IN BERLIN 


^'ASHEWS, spices and prawns from 
^India drew innumerable visitors to 
the Indian Pavilion at the ^‘Green 
Week” Exhibition in Berlin (see Ger¬ 
man News Weekly 


of Jan. 27). 

Under the 
charge ofMr.T.V. 
Antony. itsDircc- 
lor, the Pavilion, 
set up by the 
Cashew and 

Spices Export 
Council of India, 
displayed dilfer- 
ent grades of 
cashew and spices 
and provided 
exhaustive infor¬ 
mat ion to prospec¬ 
tive importers of 
the commodities. 
Also, in associa¬ 
tion with four 
German importers 
of food products 
from India, the 


the value of Indian spices in 
enriching their dishes. India is 
the major exporter of cashew and 
spices to Germany and the rest of 
the world, and 


“VOICE OF GERMANY” 

India recalvat special attention in 
the South Asia programmes of the 
“Voice of Germany” (Deutsche Welle), 
the short wave s«-vice of the German 
Broadcasting System in Cologne. 

Hindi and Urdu broadcasts are being 
put out every day and besides as part 
of these programmes one in Sanskrit 
can be picked up every other Thursday. 
In addition, there are English and German 
broadcasts. 

Following are the programmes ; 
Language Time (f.S.T.) Metre-Bands 
German (Daily) IB.20_21.20 16. 13 

English (Daily) 8.30— 9.10 31, 25 

21.20—21.50 19, 16 

13.00-13.35 19, 16, 13 

13.35—14.10 19, 16, 13 


Hindi (Daily) 

Urdu (Daily) 

Sanskrit (Thurs¬ 
day-fortnightly) 13.15- 


-13.35 19, 16, 13 


stall demonstra¬ 
ted dilTercnl methods of using Indian 
spices m the German cuisine. The 
demonstration was quite successful 
in making the Germans conscious of 


the enquiries 
made by visitors 
showed immense 
possibilities of 
expanding the 
market for them. 

The represen¬ 
tative of one of 
the German firms 
associated with 
the Pavilion said 
there was an in¬ 
creasing demand 
for the Indian 
commodities in 
the German mar¬ 
ket. The demons¬ 
tration, he said, 
was very useful 
and the market 
for the spices and 
prawns could be 


expanded if they 
were made competitive in the German 
market, and the sales were pushed 
up with the help of attractive pack¬ 
ing and well-planned market surveys. 



KONRAD ADENAUER JUNIOR 

'T'HE late Chancellor Adenauer 

could not visit India although he had 
always wished to do so. But his eldest 
son. Dr. jur. Konrad Adenauer, has 
been here three times. And he is 
rather enthusiastic about this country. 
He has just returned home after a 
visit, undertaken primarily for a three- 
week trek on the Himalayas in Nepal, 
along with bis younger brother and a 
close friend from Cologne. 

“Between 1962 when I came here 
last and now”. Dr. Adenauer said in an 
interview with a German News Weekly 
representative in New Delhi, “the 
relations between India and Germany 
have e,xpanded considerably not only 
in the economic field but in the cul¬ 
tural sphere as well. Many people 
at home are keenly interested in this 
country.” 

An active Rotarian, Dr. Adenauer 
was accorded a reception in New 
Delhi by the local Rotary Club. 
During a brief stay here he visited 
Agra and Khajuraho. “I find that 
the number of hotels for tourists 
is increasing here. That is very good. 
But it is important that the hotels 
should be maintained in good 
condition”, he remarked. 

A lawyer by profession, Mr. 
Adenauer (62) obtained a doctorate 
in law from Cologne University in 
1932. Later on he served as a judge' 
for a short while before industry 
claimed his interest. He is now a 
member of the I Executive Board 
of “R.W.E.”, a big public utility 
enterprise with wide interests in 
lignite-mining and in the generation 
and distribution of electricity. 

A member of the C.D.U. (Christian 
Democratic Union) Party, Dr. Ade¬ 
nauer is on the Economic Committee 
of the party organisation. 
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FELICITATIONS TO “INDO-ASIA” 


'PREME Minister 
^ Mrs. Indini 
Gandhi and the 
German Federal 
Chancellor Kie- 
singer, as well 
as the President 
of the Indo-German Society in 
Germany, Minister Seifriz, have 
expressed dieir most cordial felici¬ 
tations in letters to the Stuttgart 
Quarterly Indo-Asla which is entering 
its 10th year of publication. 

Indo-Asia was launched in 1959 
by Dr. Giselhcr Wirsing as a quar¬ 
terly of the Indo-German Society. 
It is the only publication on Asian 
affairs on the European Continent 
w which has chosen developments in 
India as its central concern. Dozens 
of Indian and German authors have 
contributed articles on the political, 
cultural and economic development 
of India as well as other South- 
East-Asian countries—in the past 
nine years. In Germany this quar¬ 
terly has provided large circles from 
the field of politics, science and 
economics with the opportunity 
to keep in touch with the mani¬ 
fold developments in India. 

Starting with the first issue, 
Indo-Asia has been running two chro¬ 
nicles, one about topical events 
in India and the other about im¬ 
portant developments in the rest of 



Asia —from Pakistan to Japan. 
These chronicles give a continuous 
and accurate account of all im¬ 
portant current issues, and are not 


confined to the mere citing of facts. 
They have thus become a continuous 
record of contemporary history of 



India and East-Asia, hardly equalled 
in this form anywhere else in 
Europe. Itulo-Asia nha keeps track 
of the most important literature on 
India appearing in the English, 
German and French languages, be¬ 
sides giving due attention to the 
literature on China which has grown 
considerably in the last few years. 
For instance, the magazine gave a 
detailed documentation of the “Cul¬ 
tural Revolution” in China. 

The Indo-German Society would 
have liked to bring out an English 
edition of Indo-Asia long ago. 
Unfortunately, it has not been pos¬ 
sible to realize this project due to 
the high cost of translation and pro¬ 
duction. Contributions in English 
do, however, appear from time to 
time in the publication. 

One of the editors is the well- 
known Indian journalist V.K. Nara- 
simhan, longtime Dy. Editor-in-chief 
of The Hindu (who now lives in 
Bombay). Other members of the 
board of editors are the writer 
(Miss) Gisela Bonn, author of a 
book on India which has seen many 
editions, the well-known German 


expert on econo¬ 
mic policy Mr. J. 
M. Hunck, who 
analyses the eco¬ 
nomic situation 
in India in cveiy 
issue, and Pro¬ 
fessor Klaus Mehnert, who has 
become internationally famous 
by his books on Asia, China 
and the Soviet Union. The first 
post-war German Ambassador 
to India. Professor Ernst Wilhelm 
Meyer, and the long-time German 
Consul - General in Bombay, Wil¬ 
helm von Pochhammer, are also 
among the editors. The first 

issue of the lOth year of pub¬ 
lication is devoted m:jinly to 

the coverage of Federal Chancel¬ 
lor Kiesingcr’s visit to India. 

Among the more extensive contri¬ 
butions of this number we must 
mention a very enlightening study by 
Dr. K.H. Jurtghans of the South-Asia 
Institute ('f Heidelberg University 

on the impact of industrialization 
on agricultural development (sec also 
German News Weekly of Apr. 8, 1967) 
Based on the example of Rourkela, 
the analysis gives, for the first time, 
a precise picture of the extent to 
which agricultural development is 
influenced positively by the estab¬ 
lishment of a new industrial centre. 

Apart from its excellent editorial 
content, each issue of Indo-Asia 
carries a large number of first-class 
photo-reproductions, thus rounding 
off its sophisticated, sympathetic and 
highly stimulating presentation of 
the image of India and Asia. 
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EAST MEETS 
WEST 
IN AUTS 



lAlPlJR’S big event came off 
"at last. A reception by the Or¬ 
ganizing Committee of the Jaipur 
Arts Festival, in the Ram Bagh Palace 
Hotel last Saturday, gave the starting 
signal for the siring of artistic per¬ 
formances and exhibitions following 
in rapid succession for the next eight 
days and turning the pink city into 
a festive mood. 

Speeches by Mr. Raiibir Singh 
of the Rajasthan Sangeet Natak 
Akadcmi, Prof. Koellreutler, Director 
of the Delhi Max Miillcr Bhavan, 
the Rajasthan Tiiucution Minister, 
Mr. Shiv Charan Malhiir, anti the 
Oovernor of Rajasllian, Mr. Hukam 
Singh, marked the inaugural function 
which was attended by a large 
number ofgucsls, including Dr. G.F. 
Werner, Minister in the German 
limbassy. New Delhi. 

.lointly sponsored by the Gov¬ 
ernment of Rajasthan, the Max 
Muller Bhavan, New Delhi, the 
Rajasthan Sangeet Natak Akadcmi. 
the Rajasthan Lalit Kala Akademi, 
the Rajasthan Tarim Kalakar Pari- 
shad and the Indo-German Society 
of .laipiir, the rich programme 
embraced the arts of music, dancing, 
theatre, painting, film and photo¬ 
graphy and included lively folk arts 
and highclass entertainment as well. 
With Prof. H. ,(. Kocllreuttcr, 
Director of the Delhi Max Muller 


Bhavan and the Delhi School of 
Music, as the moving spirit behind 
the festival, there was of course 
quite a conspicuous emphasis on 
music and dance performances to 
the regret of nobody and the 
delight of many. 

The scries of events started with 
a dance performance by Rolf 
Gelcwski. Berlin-born, RolfGelcwski, 
at present Director of the Group 
of Contemporary Dance at the 
University of Bahia, Brazil, is a 
pupil of the Grande Dame of 
modern German dance, Mrs. Marie 
Wigmann. One of the few living 
interpreters of the German expres¬ 
sionist school of dance. Mr.Gelewski 
olfered his audience a performance 
that was unique, challenging and 
unlike what most of the audience 


who were acquainted mainly with the Indian and 
European classical tradition, associated with thew- 
idea of dance. Wide—as the range of the 

accompanying music which spanned thegulffrom 
post-Gregorian chants and cantatas by Bach to 
the atonal music of Webern and the stirring 
rhythms of Jazz and Brazilian folk music—was 
the range of physical expressions which seemed 
to be completely freed from the constraints of 
the classical tradition. 

True to the concept of an “East-West Cul¬ 
tural Meet” the next evening w,is devoted fo 
the Indian counterpart, and the great Kamala 
and hertroupc captured theheartsof tlieaudienc; 
with a marvellous display of the everappealing 
Bharata Natyam. Four days later it was dance 
again, this time by the 8-membcr Murray Louis 
Group from the USA. Brilliant exponents cT 
modern Americin dancing, their repertoire 
includes a piece called “A Tribute " danced to 
the mu.sic of Ravi Shankar, the silar maestro. 


Top — from left : 

lluHa Muhul, a 
(oloiii fiil litickfiroinul 
to emits of the Jaipur 
Arts Festival: Amber 
Palace, the venae of 
a puppet slum’ and 
inapic performatu cs; 
Governor Hukam 
Sinph examining a 
manuscript on theatre 
art at the Marathi 
Theatre Jsxhihiluni. 

Right : Prof. Koell- 
I enttcr e.xplaining 
to visitors a work of 
lontcmporary art m 
paintings, Bharata 
Natyam by Kamala 
the celebrated dan.seu- 
.se; Dancer Rolf 
Gelew.ski, in action. 
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Not only stage performances but also a varied 
diet of exhibitions beckoned the visitors to the 
arts festival. A theatre crafts exhibition at 
Ravindra Manch illustrates the history of 
the modern Marathi theatre. Connoi.sscurs of 
painting and sculpture have the opportunity to 
compare fine examples of contemporary Ra¬ 
jasthani, art svith .some exquisite specimens of 
the State's famous schools of miniature painting. 
The achievements of the artists with the lens 
can be contrasted by attending the International 
Photographic Exhibition at Albert Hall, and 
the screening of the German film-classic of 
silent-movie days “Die Nibelungen". In the 
realm of music the confrontation of the tradi¬ 
tional and the modern. East and West, again 
offers a wide selection of experiences that are 
both stimulating and enjoyable. 

^ bitar recital by Nikhii Uanerjee of Calcutta 
is . eing followed today by what promises to 
be a thrilling experience for opera fans: The 


concert version of the Opera “Dido 
and Aneas” by Henry Purcell, 
the 17th century English com¬ 
poser. It will be executed by the 
Luebcck Chamber Ensemble, a 
35-member group of instrumentalists 
and singers, both men and women. 
The musical events of the festival 
will conclude on Ecb. 25, with a 
song, recital by Margarita Schack 
(soprano) well-known to music 
lovers from Delhi. 

The lighter side of the programme 
includes an evening of folk danccb 
and music from Rajasthan—in the 
beautiful setting of historic Amber 
Palace, a puppet show by the 
Bharatiya Lok Kala Mandal from 
the lake city of Udaipur and last 
but not the least, a performance 
by two of Germany's top magicians, 
Mr. Werner Hornung and Mr. Axel 
Vclden, who repeated their success 
in Delhi (see Gemiaii News Weekly 
of Feb. 17) and left their audience 
spellbound. With the festival ending 
tomorrow, and 
rnort of the events 
already having 
passed from anti¬ 
cipation and en¬ 
joyment to plea¬ 
surable memories, 
one c.in safely say 
that it has been 
a tremendous 


success and that the seed has been 
sown for a rich crop in the future. I ike 
its famous paragons in the West—the 
Salzburg and Edinburgh I'cstivals - 
the Jaipur Arts Ecstival is to be an 
annually recurring event. 

Highly rew'arding for artists and 
audience alike, festivals like these 
offer a splendid opportunity for the 
mutual stimulation of the cultures 
of India and the West. The more 
material aspects deserve mention as 
well: Set in the picturesque and 
enchanting background of the city 
of Jaipur, the festival is sure to offer 
an added attraction to tourists, 
especially from abroad. This idea 
has already appealed to the Ministry 
of Tourism which is, in fact, consi¬ 
dering a proposal to sponsor similar 
festivals at other important tourist 
spots in India. 

In the next issue. German News 
Weekly will report on the final events 
of the Jaipur Festival. 
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NEW RECORD IN GERMAN TEACHING 


CPEAKING at the inangiiratioii of the Second “Indo> 
^German Week’’ in Hyderabad, Dr. N.V. Snbba Rao, 
Dean of the Faculty of Scioice, Osmania University, said 
that knowledge of German was most valuable for students 
of science. In his own field, organic chemistry, he added, 
Germany had the most authentic literature. 

Dr. Karl Pfauter. German Consul-General, Madras, 
inaugurated the “Week” which was organised by stu¬ 
dents and teachers of German at the University, with 
the help of the German Association and the Max Miilier 
Bhavan, Hyderabad. Mrs! M. S. Srinath, President of 
the German Association, welcomed the guests. 

Reviewing the work of the German Department of 
the University last year. Dr. Bodo Heimann, Head of 
the Department, said that for the first time five begin¬ 
ners’ classes were organised during the year. The 
majority of arts and science students, he pointed out, 
studied German as a second language besides English. 
But German was also being taught as a subject up to 
the B.A. level. From the next academic year it would be 
offered as a subject even for the M.A. course. Together 
with students of the second year and those of the senior 
diploma course, the total number of students of Ger¬ 
man exceeded 350. 

Dr. Pfauter gave away prizes to the best students in 
the competitions held by the Department in essay¬ 
writing and translation. He also handed over to the 
Department of German a large collection of books 
donated by the German Research Society. Furthermore, 
he released the second edition of the Osmania German 
Annual copies of which are available from the Ger¬ 
man Department of the University. 

The “Week’s” programme included recitals of Indian 
music and dance, a dance performance by Rolf Gelewski, 
the well-known German dancer {also see page 5) and the 
staging of Der KrSmerskorh, a one-act play in German. 
Mr. Manfred Junius, German teacher at Allahabad Uni¬ 
versity, gave a recital on the Indian musical instrument of 
surbahar. Dr. Ferdinand Urbanek, Professor of Ger¬ 
man from Bombay University, gave talks on “Some 
Aspects of Modern Poetics” and “Introduction to the 
Method of Modern Text Interpretation”. Dr. W. 
Rudolf, Professor of Public Law at the Ruhr Univer- 


Studeuts of Oerman who staged the play " Der Kramerskorb" by Hans 
Sachs, along with Dr. Bodo Heimann (third from right). Head oj 
the Department of German, Mrs. Ortrun Heimann, Lecturer in 
German (third from left), and others. 




Consul-General Pfauter decorating Miss Rekha Sharma, a student 
of German, with a silver medal, tk$ prize for securing the behest 
marks in German. Those seated are Dr. Aryendra Sharma (left). 
Dean, Faculty of Arts, and Dr. Subba Rao, Dean, Faculty of Science. 

sity, Bochum, delivered an address on “Actual problems 
of the German Federal States in comparison with Indian 
States’’. The programme concluded with the screening 
of “Die Buddenbrooks”, a film in German based on ^ 
Thomas Mann’s novel of the same title. 


“MALLA-KHAMB" FOR COLOGNE 


T’HE Maharashtra State Gymnastics Association has 

made a gift of a ’*MaIla-Khamb” (a pole with which 
to perform gymnastic exercises of the same name) to 
the German Sports University in Cologne. 

The present was handed over to Dr. R. Kunisch, 
German Consul-General, Bombay, by Mr. S. K. Wan- 
khede, Maharashtra’s Finance Minister {see picture on 
page I). Mr.D.K. Hirlekar, a prominent “Malla-Khamb” 
gymnast who introduced this discipline to the German 
community in Bombay, was also present. The German 
shipping line, Hansa-Linc, offered to convey the “Malla- 
Khamb” free of charge to Germany. 

In thanking the Gymnastics Association for the gift. 
Dr. Kunisch recalled a demonstration of “Malla- 
Khamb” exercises given some time ago (see German 
News Weekly of Nov. 4, 1967) which, he said, was most 
impressive. The demonstration of the gymnasts and 
the donation of the “Malla-Khamb”, he said, were two 
gestures of selfless friendship of the Maharashtra State 
Gymnastics Association towards the German people. 
Dr. Kunisch also read out a letter from Professor (Mrs.) 
Liselott Diem, Rector of the Sports University, Cologne, 
expressing her gratitude for the gift and pointing out that 
“Malla-Khamb” had been known and practised in Ger¬ 
many. In her letter. Prof. L. Diem wrote: 

“The great skill of Indian gymnasts on the Malla- 
Khamb is well known here. Indeed, for a long time we, 
had such an Indian pole here at our disposal. Unfortu- ' 
nately it has been damaged in the course of the 
years and cannot be used any more. Under these 
circumstances our institution would be very grateful 
indeed to receive a new Malla-Khamb. In this connection 
I should like to point out that the Malla-Khamb has 
been mentioned in many of our publications. Professor 
Carl Diem, for instance, in his History of Sports has 
given a detailed description of Indian gymnastics. I 
do hope that one day it will again be possible to have 
demonstrations on this Indian pole for the various 
institutes of sports in Germany”. 
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jf 0]R the Federal Republic of Ger¬ 
many, the Winter Olympics in 
Grenoble (France) turned out to be 
“Kellers’ Olympics”. 

Long before the events which 
brought the Kellers—Erhard Keller 
and Franz Keller—their gold medals 
came off, sports experts had 
predicted these triumphs. And their 
expectations were fully realised 
when Erhard Keller annexed the 
' first prize for the men’s 500 metres 
speed skating and Franz Keller that 
in the Nordic Combination (a 
multiple skiing contest). 

From Feb. 7, when President dc 
Gaulle inaugurated the Olympics 
before the glittering field of ice in 
the old university city of Grenoble, 
upto Feb. 18, when the programme 
concluded, the events of the Winter 
Games were marked by the most 


exciting contests. The 
team from the Federal 
Republic of Germany 
showed its mettle in 
several outstanding dis¬ 
ciplines of winter sports 
and won seven medals— 
two gold, two silver and 
three bronze. 

In a message of cong¬ 
ratulations Dr. Heinrich 
Liibkc, Federal President, 
expressed his appreciation 
of the team’s “magni¬ 
ficent and sportly perfor¬ 
mance”. 

The prize-winners were: 
Gold (2) 

Erhard Keller— Men’s 
500 metre speed skating; 
Franz Keller— Nordic 
Combination-, 

Silver (2) 

Messrs Floth and 
Bader— Two-seater bob 
sleigh race ', 

Christa Schmuck — 
Tobogganing, single for 
ladies'. 

Bronze (3) 

Margot Glockshubcr 
and Wolfgang Dannc— 
Pairs free-skating-, 

Wolfgang Winkler and 
Fritz Nachmann— 
Tobogganing, two-seater 
for men-, 

Angelika Dunnhaupt— 
Tobogganing, single for 
ladies. , -1 




The gold medallists, 
the two Kellers, are not 
relatives but only fellow 
champions. Erhard Keller 
is a high school student 
in Bavaria and Franz 
Keller a student of 
dentistry. Under the 
guidance of his Nor¬ 
wegian trainer, Erhard 
(picture at left) has 
moved quickly into the 
world class in speed 
skating over the sprint 
distances. He almost re¬ 
presents a phenomenon 
in this discipline of ice 
sports for he has risen 
to the top just within 
three years. He will now, 
however, concentrate on 
his studies and prepare 
himself for a professional 


career before getting ready for 
the next Winter Olympics to be 
fought in 1972. 

In pairs free-skating the fabulous 
performance of the Russians, who 
won the first and second places, 
spurred the team from the Federal 
Republic of Germany to the best per¬ 
formance in their ice-skating career 
so far. Margot Glockshubcr and 
Wolfgang Dannc (top picture) did 
very well in the initial stages of the 
event. In the final run, however, the 
f^act that they were the first of 
several pairs in the ring proved a 
disadvantage, although they 
succeeded in gaining the applause 
of judges and the numerous critics 
present. In the end, they could only 
reach the third place, but they 
provided many thrills by the re¬ 
markable beauty, acrobatic skill and 
speed of their performance. 

February 24, 1968 
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U NCTAD il is not the exclusive domain of men. 

Women from various nations and different parts 
of the world are making their own contributions 
to the success of the conference. And these 
“Miss UNCTADS’* impart colour and liveliness to 
the international assembly. 

The first part of the session is now over. And 
as one saunters around Vig/an Bhavan, where the 
meetings of the UN body are being held, or around 
"Shastrl Bhavan", where some of the delegations 
attending the conferejice have their temporary 
offices, one can’t resfst being charmed by these 
emissaries of the fare sex. Amidst the hund- 


to the men tackling the global problems of the 
conference. 

Beginning with this issue, the German News Weekly 
will devote a page In each of the next few numbers 
to a story on these “Miss Unctads". At the end of 
the series, the readers will be Invited to indicate their 
favourite. The choice that finds the largest support 
will be declared “Miss Unctad" and will receive a prize 
in the form of a set of books. 

The series cannot claim to be comprehensive. All 
that can be attempted is to draw attention to a few 
“Miss Unctads" typical of the tasks they perform. 

Miss Sucheta KhilnanI (picture at top left), the first 
in this series, belongs to Delhi. Daughter of a Foreign 
Service official, she has travelled a lot and knows 
several langu¬ 
ages. Including 
English, French 
and two Slavonic 
languages. Barely 
20, she is one of 
thecharminggirls 
working in the 
telephone room 
of Vigyan Bhavan. 

Earlier, she had 
served in a 


CHOOSE YOUR "MISS UNCTAD" 


reds oi delegates, advisers and secretaries to 
the delegations as well as among the large staff of 
Indian assistants, receptionists and other categories of 
personnel, there are many charming women and girls, 
busy performing the manifold tasks necessary for the 
smooth progress of this international meeting. 

Every other room Is filled with a bevy of smart 
secretaries. There are Indian girls working side by 
side with their guests from the United Kingdom and 
the United States of America, from France and Ger¬ 
many, from Japan and the African States. All of them 
impre.sr the men as much by their efficiency and smart¬ 
ness, , their politeness, helpfulness and sense of 
humou i'ideed, they are a valuable complement 



foreign mission 
where she found 
her knowledge of 
French useful. 
Her second job 
was that of a 
dining room 
receptionist in 
an international 
hotel. 


Mrs. Elisabeth 
Madhok (picture at 
right) is a Ger¬ 
man married to an Indian. She does not work either 
at Vigyan Bhavan or at "Shastri Bhavan” but is employed 
as a ground hostess of “Lufthansa", the German airlines. 
She has been busy day and night during the last few 
weeks in receiving UNCTAD delegates at Palam airport 
and in assisting them to feel at home during their first 
steps on a foreign soil. ' 

Mrs. Marianne Schlumbohm (picture at left) is a 
secretary to the German UNCTAD delegation. 
Though Mrs. Schlumbohm had long since wished to get 
acquainted with the Indian people and their customs, she 
had no time In the first few weeks to pursue these 
interests. Lot of important work like assisting Minister 
Schiller -who, as leader of the German delegation, had 
to prepare his address for the plenary session—had 
to be completed before she could think of carrying out 
her plans. Now that the rush is over, Mrs. Schlumbohm 
is looking round Delhi, trying to catch a glimpse of the 
Indian way of life. 

b February 24, 1968 





Stale Secretary Dr. Udo Hein 
will represent the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment at the inauguration of 
the Almora Project on Monday. 

[ See story below ] 


Ropubllc of Gorm.ny 
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Baroness v. Mirbach (right) and 
Mrs. Werner handed ovc! on Feb. 
23 to ''Dimpy" a picture album 
on the latter's visit to Berlin. 

[ See also page 7 ] 


BOOST FOR FARMING IN ALMORA 


A NEW Indo-German Agricultural 
Scheme the Indo-German F.A.O. 
Development Project, Almora - will 
be inaugurated on March 4 by the 
Union Minister for Food and Agricul¬ 
ture, Mr. Jagjivan Ram, in the 
presence of Mr. Cedric Day, Dy. 
Regional Representative of the F.A.O. 



Union Minister Jagjivan Ram 

in India, and Dr. U. Hein, State 
Secretary from Bonn, among others. 

The inauguration will be marked 
sjy a rally of farmers, an exhibition of 
agricultural commoditie.s and means 
of production and a programme of 
folk dances. 

The Project has already roused 
keen enthusiasm among the farmers 
in the district. A further assistance 
scheme for stepping up India’s food 
production, the Almora Project is 
the first German project in India in 
which the F.A.O. (Food and Agri¬ 
culture Organisation of the United 


Nations) will also i;(>-operate. 
Covering an area of some 4,000 
acres around Bageshwar in Almora 
district, one of the eight hill districts 
of Uttar Pradesh, the project provides 
for the intensive application of 
fertilizers and other means of pro¬ 
duction, which will be provided by 
the German Government. 

“Judging from the keenness of 
the farmers and the local authori¬ 
ties for the project. I am confident 
that although the .Almora project 
is starting as a fertilizer demons¬ 
tration plan, it will soon turn into 
a package programme of agricul¬ 
tural development”, said Mr. Cedric 
Day, Deputy Regional Representa¬ 
tive ol the F.A.O. in India. 

He added: “I am glad that the 
F.A.O. has been closely associated 
with this project from the start. 
I visited Almora, along with the 
Indian and German Government 
representatives, whdn the suitability 
of this area for the project was 
examined. The F.A.O. will be very 
Jiappy, indeed, to cotitribute its best 
to the success of the scheme. The 
Almora Project is an important 
type of project because the Govern¬ 
ment of India, the State of Uttar 
Pradesh, the Federal Republic of 
Germany as well as the F.A.O. are 
all co-operating in its implementa¬ 
tion. Its success will be particularly 
valuable at this time when there is 
an increasing awakening among the 
farmers in India in favour of the 
intensive use of fertilizers and of 
high-yielding varieties of seeds. This 
project will, therefore, provide a 
great stimulus to similar other pro¬ 
jects to be taken up in future in 
diflerent parts of this country. The 


F.A.O. eagerly looks forward to 
the success of this programme”. 

The Indo-German F.A.O. 
Development Project, Almora, was 
born during the distressing days ol' 
India’s food crisis in l%6. As part 
of its package of food aid measures, 
the Federal Government offered to 



F.A.O. Representative Cedric Day 

provide under it 700 tons of fertili¬ 
zers for intensifying agricultural 
production. The fertilizers arc to 
be sold to the farmers, the proceeds 
being used for building up a revolv¬ 
ing fund for the purchase of more 
means of production and for other 
“support” measures. This assistance 
will be utilised along with “support¬ 
ing services” such as extension 
programmes and “inputs” like pesti¬ 
cides to be provided by the Union 
Government as well as the State 
Governnaent of Uttar Pradesh. 
The project will serve to initiate 
{Continued on page 4) 




BOOST FOR FARMING 

{( on!ini'ctl from page /) 

an itucgralal project of agricultural (Jcvelopiiient. The 
r.A.O. will evaluate the results of the programme from 
time to time 

After a survey of the Almora district by representatives 
of the Governments concerned and the I'.A.O., the 
Bageshwar block of Almora district, an area lying 
between two rivers, was chosen for the project. The 
block enjoys various facilities conducive to the success 
of the eltort. The farmers are enthusiastic about 
measures of progress, and their initiative for improve¬ 
ment has been sharpened by activities under the commu¬ 
nity development scheme which has been in operation 
there for several years. The farmers arc familiar w'ith 
improved irrigation facilities- a precondition for the 
intensive application of fertilizers. Furthermore, the 
U.P. Agricultural University, Pant Nagar, not far away 
from the Bageshwar block, is prepared to assist the 
project with high-yielding varieties of seeds, with facili¬ 
ties for soil-testing and with technical advice. The 
water supply from the two rivers is quite adequate, 
and furthermore, the existing facilities for irrigation are 
being extended by lift irrigation which has already 
been undertaken. The project is also assured of the 
support of various institutional factors. Most of the 
farmers in Bageshwar block own the land they cultivate 
and will, therefore, wholeheartedly fall in with new 
techniques and aids for cultivation. Cooperative 
Societies, which will be the agencies for distributing the 
ferlilizcrsto the cultivators,arc already functioning in the 
area. Also, the project area lies within the easy reach 
of a road system—a valuable factor both for rural 
development and for the marketing of products. 

Mandi—(he Model 

I he scope ot the Almora Project, now confined 
to the intensive application of fertilizers, may 
later on develop into a full-fledged programme on the 
model of the Mandi package programme, and Mandi 
is always looked upon as the model for agricultural 
projects bccau.se the package programme there has pro¬ 
duced notable results in every branch of farm activity 
since it was undertaken in 1%2. 

“The scheme of intensive agriculture, under which 
the use of fertilizers was promoted, has shown us the 
way to fill our stomachs”, said a village scrpanch in the 
Mandi District of Himachal Pradesh where the Indo- 
German package programme of agricultural development 
has been working since 1962. This programme has 
been welcomed as a blessing to the farmers in Mandi. 
During a visit to the district in 1964, Mr. C. Subrama- 
niam, the then Union Minister for Food and Agriculture, 
praised the package programme as a reform which was 
brittging about a revolution in agriculture. 

Whereas in 1962, the quantity of fertilizers used in 
the entire district was only 185 tons, as a result of the 
development project it was 6,000 tons in 1967. In horti¬ 
culture, while there was little fruit-growing when 
the project was taken in hand, now fruit and vegetable 
cultivation {pkliire at right bottom) has reached 
a markedly flourishing stale. It is particularly so in the 
cultivation of apples, thanks to the introduction of Ger¬ 
man root stocks for the first time in this country. In soil¬ 
testing (pn///re at extreme right top) while five years ago 
no farmer knew the advantages of this precondition for 
improving the soil, at a meeting last year farmers were 
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found to have developed a lirm faith in the \alLie of 
soil-testing for the application of fertilizers. The 
application of insecticides picture at cxlieme 

left ) has provided protection to crops, A well- 
equipped workshop provides the key to the mechaniza¬ 
tion of agriculture with the help of small implements. 
This is demonstrated in Mandi by a rural workshop at 
Bangrotu which has developed during the last five years 
a bullock-drawn multipurpose machine with a change¬ 
able plough called the “Mandi Plough” {top picture at 
evt/rmc/c/)) attached to it. In the next 3 years 75.000 
■‘Mandi Ploughs” arc to be manufactured at Bangrotu. 

Irrigation Facilities 

The Mandi pioject has revolutionized the irrigation 
facilities in the district. While there was no modern 
system of irrigation when the project was undertaken, 
by last year a great number of wells had already been dug 
and sprinkler irrigation (sec(7nd pk ture at left ) had been 
developed as ;i reliable means of regulated irrigation. 
At the same time, drainage schemes for clearing swamps 
and terracing of eroded slopes have been introduced and 
found successful. 

Poultry-keeping and cattle-breeding are the most 
efficient means of supplementing the farmer's income and 
also of raising the health of the rural people. Under the 
package programme, the white leghorn, a high-yielding 
grade of poultry, has become widely pt>pular and 
thousands of chickens (thirdpicture at left) hatched from 
German imported leghorn stock have been distributed 
to farmers. In regard to livestock improvement, a pilot 
herd of German spotted highland cattle (thirdpicture 
at extreme left) is serving to upgrade the local 
breed. To provide adequate fodder for them one-third 
of the cultivable land in the district has been brought 
under fodder crops. This h;is helped to increase the 
milk supply. For collecting the surplus milk and prepar¬ 
ing dairy products a plant is being built and construction 
work on it has started. 

The yields of wheat, millets and maize (pictuie at left 
bottom) have been more than doubled aiul that of paddy 
raised by about 50 per cent. Mandi has thereby been 
converted from a deficit area into a surplus district. 

Further Collaboration 

The present improvement in the situation is, un¬ 
doubtedly, the result of hard work done under a systema¬ 
tic and intensive programme which has helped to achieve 
remarkable progress towards mechanized agriculture. 

Germany is proud that while India w'as making 
strenuous efforts towards improvement it did not stand 
by as a spectator but co-operated in many ways. For 
example, besides Mandi two agricultural development 
programmes, in the Nilgiris and Kangra, have supple¬ 
mented India’s own elforts by providing advice on 
modern methods of production and by advancing loans 
on favourable terms for the purchase of fertilizers. How 
far Germany helped India overcome the food crisis will 
be realised when it is found that the value of the assis¬ 
tance amounts to Rs. 15 crorcs. 

The inauguration of the Almora project shows that 
Germany is prepared to extend further co-operation and 
help in stepping up production and in achieving the 
cherished goal of sclf-sufTiciency in food. The Federal 
Government feels that these measures will not merely 
help India light successfully her main problem of feeding 
her growing population but also serve to strengthen the 
ties between the two countries—India and Germany. 
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J^lJRIN(i the Kucharistic Con(>rcss 
"^in December 1964, Pope Paul >'l 
visited a Technical Schoul in Bombay 
and blessed it. 


Workers in Germany could help the 
youth of India, particularly those in 
Bombay. The idea was accepted. The 
group or Young Christian Workers 
in Ludwigshalcn/Mtinnhcim joined 
I'orccs with the one in Zwei- 
brueken and an organisation called 
“Action Bombay” came into exis¬ 
tence. The Germans gave a dona¬ 
tion of DM 200.000 (approximately 
Rs. 380,000), for the school ;md four 
young men from Bombay were sent 
to Germany for special training 
before they could run the school. 

Cardinal Gracias, Archbishop of 
Bombay, provided a site of 5000 sq. 
yarils and with ii gift of about Rs. 11 
lakhs from “Misereor” and a grant 
<'f DM 200,000 (about Rs. 380,000) 
from the l-cderal Republic, a 
building was put up and equipment 
installed. The school is now provid¬ 
ing training in several trades. 

The students come from different 
parts of Bombay and the institution 
lias been granted recognition provi¬ 
sionally for giving vocational training 
on the pattern approved by the 
Government of India, Directorate- 
General of T.mployment and 
I'raining. 

The School is a training centre 
for skilled workers and a meeting 
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place of the East anti West. Visi¬ 
tors to it come from all count¬ 
ries. ami the Auxiliary Bishop of 
Essen was one of such visitors 
recently. The Cardijn School has 
before it several plans of expansion. 
It has proved its usefulness by tlic 
work it is doing and is looking for¬ 
ward for further support. 


“LESS ARMS, MORE AID’’ 


'IIlls instilulion. the Joseph Cardijn 
Technical School. Dadar. Bombay, 
which bears the name of the founder 
of the Young Christian Workers' 
Movement, is being run successfully 
with the help of the Young Christian 
Workers’ Movement in Germany 
anil “Misereor”. an organisation 
of the Catholic Church in the Federal 
Republic of Germany. 

The Schoi>| had its origin in 1957. 
The establishment of a Trade School 
was proposed as a fruitful pro|ccl 
through which the Yining Chrisiian 


Triiiiii’i \ ill Will k m the IimiiiigSliop at ilif 
Joseph Ciiiihjii 'I'ei liiiirii! School, liomhar 



jUTK. H. .1. Wischnvwski, Federal 

Minister for Economic Co-opera¬ 
tion, has suggested that the heavily- 
armed industrial nations limit their 
expenditure on arms in favour of 
giving more help to developing 
countries. 

In an interview with Suidt 
Anzeiger, a Cologne newspaper, 
he also pointeil out that, for the 
tirst lime, the Federal Government 
had now reduced its defence budget 
while at the same time increasing 
considerably the funds for the 
Ministry of Economic Co-operation, 
rills incrc.isc. he said, unequivocally 
demonstrated the Federal Govern¬ 
ment’s peaceful intentions. 

1 he Minister went on to say that 
unless the great prosperity ditferen- 
tial among nations was levelled out. 
peace ci'uld not be preserved in the 
world, lie cited, in support of this 
view, the example of West Asia 
where, he said, there could be no 
lasting peace as long as the economic 
dilfereniial between Israel and the 
.Arab countries remained as great as 
it was. Appealing to the Communisi 


Slates in Eastern Europe to work 
together with the Federal Republic 
of Germany in development aiil 
policy. Minister Wischnewski said 
the Federal Government was reatly 
for direct cooperation with Eastern 
Countries on specific projects. 

Mr. Wischnewski proposed a 
worldwide development aid strategy 
and warned that without this strategy 
the problem of hunger could not be 
overcome. Especially urgent were the 
tasks of increasing agricultural 
produclionand control of population. 
The Minister offered the Federal 
Government's co-operation to all 
intermitional organisations working 
in the field of family-planning. . 

Development aid must benefit the 
entire population in need of it, saiil 
Mr. Wischnewski. Also, he added, 
the capital of a developing country 
must remain in the country itself. 
It should not be allowed to seep 
away into foreign market. 
Minister Wischnewski also empha¬ 
sized that development aid must 
Iwnefit every section of the popula¬ 
tion of the country receiving the aid. 
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A collection of toys from Germany presented to the Chucha Nehru Toys Library, Bombay 

'*^hacha 


'pHE “Chacha Nehru Toys Library” 
* in Bombay received a gift of toys 
from Germany a few days ago. 

Dr. R. Kiinisch, German Consul- 
General, handed over the donation to 
Mr. S.R. Patkar. former Mayor, who 
received it on behalf of the Lib¬ 
rary. Mrs. Tara Chcrian, wife of the 
Governor of Maharashtra, presided. 

Praising the Toys Library for its 
useful work, Consul-General Kunisch 


and Germany, have realised the 
importance of toys also in our days. 
In Germany a number of institutions 
examine toys regularly for their 
educational value. Some of these 
toys are here on display. In India, 
an institution like yours shows that 
the importance of educating children 
by providing them with good toys 
is being fullv recognised." 


AN ALBUM FOR “DIMPT” 

“OIMPY” (.Sadhana Kashyap), the 
^smart girl who, along with her 
mother, visited the Federal Republic 
of Germany and Berlin last year 
(see German News Weekly of March 
18 and .luly 29, 1967), received last 
week an album of pictures of her 
visit to Berlin and a packet of 
sweets from Germany. 

The presents were handed over to 
“Dimpy” by Baroness von Mirbach 
(wife of the German Ambassador) 
and Mrs. Wenicr (wife of the 
Minister in the German Lmbassy) - 
S'cc picture on page I. Dr. (Mrs.) 
Padnui Kashyap, Dimpy's mother 
was also present. The album had 
been received from the Berlin 
branch of the Federal Press and 
Information Oflicc. 

During her trip last year in the 
host country, “Dimpy” endeared 
herself to the Germans, both school- 
children and older people, as an 
impressive “Child Rajdoot”. She 
gave performances of kathak dance 
in which she is quite pioiicient. - 


-the^rumour" at german school 

Government's admiration (or the 


Bombay Foundation’s work. 

“The Chacha Nehru Toys Library 
is indeed a modern approach to solve 
an important problem, that is, to 
provide as many children as possible 
with good toys", said Dr. Kunisch. 
He added: “Nowadays everywhere 
in the world, and also in Germany, 
the educational value of toys has 
been fully recognised. Good toys 
not only create happiness for the 
little ones but also help to build up 
the child's creative imagination and 
thus contribute directly towards 
building up the future of mankind. 

"Both India and Germany are 
countries with an old tradition of 
toys. Already, the ancient Indus 
Valley civilisation of Mohenjo-daro 
abounded in beautiful toys. In 
' 3ermany there existed a saying as 
far back as the Middle Ages Niirn- 
herger Tand goht dureh alle Land 
which means that toys from Nurem¬ 
berg, (he very centre of toys manu¬ 
facture, were exported to many 
countries. Even today Nuremberg 
draws big crowds and international 
exhibitors to the annual Nuremberg 
International Toy Fair. 

“Therefore it seems to be quite 
natural that both countries, India 

German News Weekly 


INDIANS,' Germans, and parents 
'^representing several other nationali¬ 
ties were guests last week at the 
“School Day” celebration at the 
German School, New Delhi. 


a recital of musical pieces and a 
minuet by llaendel. They also 
showed remarkable talent and a 
high degree of imaginativeness and 
humour in staging a simple play 
" I'he Rumour" {picture below). 


A cultural programme reflecting 
the various activities of the School 
marked the occasion. The event 
had been organised by Mr. H. 
Schroeder, head of ihe school. Miss 
L. Bergner, his assistant who will 
be shortly leav¬ 
ing India on 


The celebration, a well-planned 
annual event at the School, was quite 
successful in rousing the interest of 
a large body of parents in the 
School and in ensuring their 
cooperation for it. 


conclusion of 
her assignment, 
directing the 
musical items of 
the programme. 

The senior pu¬ 
pils, who ably 
handled the Orff 
musical instru¬ 
ments with which 
music is intro¬ 
duced to children 
in Germany, 
delighted the 
audience with 
items of folk 
music and with 
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Pursuing its plan for enabling its readers 
to choose their "Miss Unctad" (as 
announced in the last issue), the German 
News Weekly focused the camera again 
this week on the pretty side aspects 
of UNCTAD II at Vigyan Bhavan, 

New Delhi, and caught the lively 
looks of a French girl and a 
British girl 


France's Miss Damon- 
ville (picture above) is 
giving the benefit of 
her knowledge of 








several langu¬ 
ages to the UNC- 
TAD staff. A busy 
secretary, her servi¬ 
ces are constantly m 
demand for examining 
documents and preparing 
notes, not only in her own 
language but m several other 
modern languages as well And 
she enjoys the esteem of all her 
colleagues and of the senior officials 
with whom she works at the Secretariat. 


Miss Lorna Deefolds (picture below) from 
Britain, a secretary with the U K. 
delegation, is no stranger in India For 
she was born here and had her 
schooling in Nainital, U.P. 


Now in New Delhi after 
long interval. Miss 
Deefolds is surprised 
at the numerous 
changes in the 
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Capital, 
in the e: 
city and its environs, 
es well es by the numerou ' 
new buildings "Some of the 
new'buildings are wonderful", 
she says "I have not, however, 
been able to go round very much 
and look around all of them", she soon 
adds in a pitch of regret 


changes 
extent of the 
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The Union Minister for Food and Agricul¬ 
ture, Mr. Jagjivan Ram (left), inaugurated 
in Almora the Indo-German F.A.O. Develop¬ 
ment Project, a programme for stepping up 
food production in Uttar Pradesh. 

Picture also shows: Dr. U. Hein, State Secre¬ 
tary of the Bonn Ministry for Economic Co¬ 
operation (third), who represented the German 
Government at the inauguration: Mr. K. H. 


Becker, First Secretary (Agriculture), German 
Embassy (second); Mr. D. V. Reddy, Extension 
Commissioner, Union Ministry of Food and 
Agriculture (fourth); Dr. (Miss) B. Erhard 
also of the Federal Ministry for Economic Co¬ 
operation; Mr. Cedric Day, Dy. Regional 
Representative of the F.A.O. in India; and Mr. 
M. A. Ouraishi, Agricultural Production Com¬ 
missioner, Uttar Pradesh. (See also page 6) 



PROF. DR. WALTER RUDOLF 

pROM'SSOR Dr. Walitr Rudolf 
^ of the faculty of law at the Ruhr 
UiiivcTsity, Uuchiini, is a specialist on 
federalism and the relations between 
the Federal Ca\crnment and the Siates. 

Aiirni bclicNcr ii\ the Feiieral uleal. 
lie regards Federalism as a sound 
system “It ensures the freetlom of 
the cili/eri, and is working well in 
India" he remarked in an inlerMcw 
witli a (Icinuiii AVirs IIVeA/r re- 
presenlati\e at the end of a three- 
week tour of this countr>. 

A stLidy-(»;»-ieclure progr.imme 
wiilim the liamework oCan aeademic 
exehagge piogramme helvveeu the 
Ruhr University :uid Osniania Uni- 
\eisiiy. Hyilerahatl. brought liim 
heie I’lol. Rudolf Iuformed himself 
on ihe eonsiilutional relationship 
hel\\een the Union Gmerument 
and the States and the working of 
tile 1 etleral idea here, lie ilelivered 
leeiiires. among others, on German- 
leder.ilism, (Ui problems ol civil 
rights in I he Federal Republic of 
Germany and on rieaiv-making 
powers. 

Uclorc leaving India, he spent 
three days in New JXdlii where he 
slehvered two lectures at Idelhi 
University's law 1 acuity, aiul one 
.It the Indi.in Law Institute 

I’lof l)i. Riidoll expresseil the 
view that the best means of 
ensuring smooth working of fed¬ 
eralism and co-operatii'n between 
the Si.ites and the federal authority 
was an altitude I'f soltiiess from the 
C'entre aiul a willingness for ail|ust- 
meni between the Governments 
eoneernevl 


GERHIN HONOUR FOR INDIRN PROFESSOR 


A NOTED Indian scholar has been 
'^nominated for a coveted cultural 
award in the Federal Republic of 
Germany. He is Dr. K. L. Ganguly, 
a chemical engineer by profession, 
somcfiiiie professor of German at 
the University of Calcutta and today 
(caching a( the iagore University at 
Shantiniketan. 

The award was instituted by the 
West German “Maithaeiis Meiian 
Society" which amis at furthering 
understanding among the peoples 
of the vvoild, especially in the 
sphere of culture. I wo prizes, each 
valued at .‘'000 DM (appro.x. y,,'500 
rupees) liavc now been distributed. 
Professor Ganguly stayed several 
years in Germany, and has 
translated Goethe's Tm/.v/ (Part 
I) into his mothertonguc Hengali. 
Making due allowances for the difVei- 



erti characters of the two languages, 
he even succeeded in retaining the 
original meter in Ihe Bengali trans¬ 
lation. SimuUtin- 
eously with Dr. 
Ganguly a prize 
was awarded to 
the Poet Aime 
Cesairc from the 
Antilles Island of 
Marimitiuc. 

"One cannot 
but congratulate 
the “Matthacus 
Meriaii Sv'ciety” 
on the excellent 

Of.K f . OwiK'nh <tt 

iiwaid - uiivncrs", 
writes a eorres- 
poiident commeiitiiig on the aw.irds 
in llic well-known German daily, 
/ .tllf.',riiiciih . 


VERY FRIENDLY COOPERATION 


I^R. .I.M. Hunck, Editor of the 
Handelsbiatt, a well-known 
economic newspaper from Diisseldorf, 
and author of 
India Tomorrow (u 
survey of Indo- 
Cierman partner¬ 
ship in industrial 
devchtpmenl), is 
deeply impressed 
with the very 
friendly co-opera¬ 
tion (hat prevails 
belween (he Ger¬ 
man experts and 
(heir Indian eoun- 
(crparls in the 
implementation of 
the Nilgiris Deve¬ 
lopment Project. 

During a brief 
visit to Sv'Uth 
India last week, 
he spent some 

lime 111 Golacaimmd where 
the German agricullural tetim 
carrying out the Project spoke 
in highly complimentary terms about 
the farmers of the Nilgiris. Intelligent 
men who have alretidy had valuable 
cxpericnee of applying modern ferti¬ 
lizers to cultivation, they liavc 
produced satisfactory rcsulls in grow¬ 
ing wheal and potatoes under the 
Nilgiris Development Project. 

In Bangalore Dr. Hunck saw for 
him.sclf the steady progress of 


several Indo-German enterprises. 
In Madras he had a meeting with 
Mr. C.N. Annadurui, Chief Minister 



/)/, J M Ihim A 


piesenliiif; a copy o] lii.\ “India Tomorrow" to 
Cliirf Miniilci Awiadurai 


of Madras Slate, and pre.scnlcd to 
him a copy of his huHa Tomonw, 
r-')i. Hunck also had a brief 
discussion with the Chief Ministe;- 
on development problems m that 
Slate. 

The Nilgiris Piojeel, which was 
inaugurated last year, is being 
carried out under an agreement 
similar to that govcniing the 
Mandi Project between the Govern¬ 
ment of India and the Federal 
Government. 
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The smallest hook oj the world produced hy the Gulenhcrp-Museum 


OLDEST 

AND 

SMALLEST 

^HE oldest and the smallest printed 
^ books of the world can be seen side 
f side in the Gutenberg-Museum in 
iviainz, Germany. The smallest book 
is a tiny leatherbound volume, con¬ 
taining the Lord’s Prayer in seven 
languages. The printed page measures 
only 3.5 X 3.5 millimetres and four 
copies of the book fit easily on to the 
face of a 25-Paisa coin! Picture at 
tight shows the volume in almost 
two-fold enlargement. 

What makes the production of the 
book a real achievement is the fact 
that it is not—as one might supposc- 
made fiom a larger original by way 
of photographic reproduction, but 
that each page is actually printed with 
a metal block cut at a typesetter's. 
Almost as difficult a feat as the 
printing is the folding and binding 
of the miniature pages, which is 
done by hand. 

The Gutenberg-Museum in Mainz, 
whose aim is to keep alive the 
memory of Johannes Gutenberg 
(1397-1468). the great German, who 
ushered in a new age in the history 
ol'mankind, hit upon this unique idea 
to heighten the interest of the general 
public in the history of printing 
technology and at the same time 
to raise funds for the expansion 


of the Museum. The little book 
ir, sold at a nominal price, and comes 
in a transparent plastic case with 
a built-in magnifying lens. Only by 
means of ten-fold magnilication 
and with keen eyes - is it possible to 
read the text which, however, is as 
clear as that in any well produced 
book of ordinary size. 

Looking back 500 years, it is only 
with awe and admiration that one 
approaches the “Gutenberg Bible" 
(see picttirc hclop ). the first major 
book ever printed with the help of 
movable types, and the most highly 
prized possession of the Guten- 
bcrg-Muscum. Set in two columns 
of 42 lines and eovering 1,282 pages. 
Gutenberg's Bible has remained a 
paragon of typographical beauty and 
excellence to this day. Of the 200 
copies originally printed in the years 
1452—1455, 47 ha\c survived the 
vagaries of time, sonic of them 
changing hands every few ycais 
at astronomical prices. As it 
often happens in the history of 
great inventions. Gutenberg himself 
did not Jive to 
reap the fruits of 
his toil and genius 
bill died poor, 
alone and forgiit- 
ten on 1-ebruary 
3rd. 1468, 500 
years ago. 

With presentday 
machines, capable 
of printing 1.5 
tons of paper per 
hour, it is hard 
to imagine the 
difl'icultics and 
struggles Guten¬ 
berg had to over¬ 
come in order to 



produce his first 2(X) volumes. For 
each of the 290 dilTcrcnt letters 
and symbols used in the first Bible, 
Gutenberg had (o make the dies 
and moulds by hand. With the help 
of a special type-casting ladle, also 
invented by him, he then proceeded 
to cast the individual incial types. 
Intending his printed Bible to be 
equal to the best hand-illuminated 
volumes in existence at his time, 
Gutenberg then went about to teach 
his compositors to match letter to 
letter for more than I2(K) pages. 
But setting alone was not all. Print¬ 
ing ink had to be made, paper and 
parchment piocurcd. The hand- 
dipped rag paper was expensive, and 
the thirty copies of the Bible were 
printed on vellum. 

Next came the construction of .i 
printing press. Gutenberg asked a 
cabinet-maker to build him ;i large 
wooden press. If a satisfactory print 
was to be assured, an absolutely even 
degiee of pressure hail to be applied 
to every point of the large type area. 
All the sheets of paper or vellum 
had to lie in the identical place. For 
this, Gutenberg devised a special 
system. The sheet to be printed was 
placed on fixed pins, and the holes 
made by these were re-used when the 
reverse side was printed. This assur¬ 
ed that the type areas of both sides 
would be in perfect alignment. 

After completing all these prepara¬ 
tions, Gutenberg went to vvoik in 
earnest. By 1455, the Bible had 
been printed and about 200 copies of 
it, each one as handsome as the next, 
were ready to be sold. Even today, 
the Gutenberg-Museum contains a 
replica of Gutenberg's original print 
shop, where type casting, setting and 
printing arc done as they were 500 
years ago. 


Two pages oj the “Gutenberg Bible" printed in 1455 
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coLoiJR mtvn is asserw itself 


^Ol^OllR TV has proved itself 
in the federal Republic of 
Germany. Having won the approval 
of millions of I'V-fans, industry 
is planning to produce special colour 
T\' receivers. 

The PAI, system of colour TV. 
which is being used in Germany, has 
been acknowicriged as excellent by 
experlsorinlernnalionalslading. And 
the manuiaclurers ol'TV equipment, 
who have supplied to the TV Studio 
of All India Radio, New Delhi, the 
installations gifted by Germany, have 
perfected the colour system so as to 
give complete satisfaction to the 
innumerable viewers. 

Great Future 

■fhc special receivers needed to 
pick up colour programmes have 
been on sale since the 1st of .lul>, 
l‘)67. Since then, the TV business has 
reported rising sales. And the radio 
and TV industry plans to manu¬ 
facture immciliately -- and sell 
about 100,000 coknii receivers 
Comp.ired with the I.T300,000 
black-and-white TV sets currently 
icgistercd in West Germany, this 
figure loi'ks modest, and both 
maiuifacltircrs and dealers are 
optimistic. They predict a great 
future for colour TV and the iinal 


technical quality. 
The PAL colour 
system developed 
by a German 
engineer is regar¬ 
ded, not only by 
German experts 
but by others as 
well, as perhaps 
the world's best at 
present. Several 
foreign TV com¬ 
panies have al¬ 
ready shown in¬ 
terest 111 taking 
over this system. 

It is. more than 
anything else, a 
question of price 
developments in 
the coming years 
that will deter¬ 
mine how quickly 
colour television 
asserts itself. 

Most viewers 
prefer to stick to 
their old sets now 
in view of the 
high price of the 
new sets. In 
any case, they can 
still receive the 



•■Good CM’iiiiii;, ladies andi;ciitlcmeii. In loinuht's inograminc yon can see . 

hegins TV annonncci Gundida Tanilz in inliodmini; the Hind ProRramme beamed 
crciv eveninR afte> the news Jioni llie li c.sl Get nwn Radio in ColoRiie 


breakthrough can come any time colour prog- 

within the next ten years. ramme in black and white. The participate in it must lay between Rs 3,420 to 

The success of colour television in )oy of colour on the screen is also a 4,7.30 on the counter -three or even four times 

this respect docs not depend on prestige alfair. Those who wish to the price ol "conventionar’ sets. In return, the 

purchaser will be able to watch four to six hefurs 
of colour programmes a week to begin with, 
mostly light entertainment and “precanned” fea-^ 
tines, f rom this year onwards, news and current 
alfaii s programmes will also switch over to colour. 

15 Million Sets 


A cameraman at work, linked up to the control room of the TV studio hy microphone and 
headphones for receiving instriielions as to which pictures he should lake 


1 he development of black and white television 
followed a similar pattern. As is widely 
known, the lirsl regular television programmes 
were broadcast in Germany as early as the 
year 1935. They were interrupted by *'-> Second 
World War. The re-launching of I'V began 
in 1951 with the broadcasting of the first 
play. But the breakthrough to popularity came 
only when the prices of TV sets began to fall. 
In 1955, there were 100,000 sets in the Federal 
Republic; in 1957 there were one million, and 
in 1958 two million sets. Now there arc nearly 
15 million sets, it is estimated. 

Since 1963, a second German televislbn^ 
network has been “on the air” with regular 
programmes. For a fee of 7 DM a month, 
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viewers can choose during the hours 5 p.m. 
to midnight every day from a wide range of 
shows, thrillers, movie films, political 
'magazines, cultural and information features, 
documentation and critical analyses. 

Considering, too, that the No. 1 channel has 
its own regional programmes and that, in the 
evening, there is a so-called Third Programme 
as well for more intellectually demanding 
people, the television viewer in the Federal 
Republic is in an enviable position. The fact 
that German television stations are owned by 
the public is a major contributory factor. 

The Working Motto 

-German television is neither answerable to the 
Kedcra!5'7.''i\ernment nor dependent on private 
industry, although it does cover some of 
its expenditure Irom commercial advertising. 
Programme editorial departments work comple¬ 
tely independently, supervised by a board 
dt'mprising representatives of various ,social 
and political organisations such as political 
parties, churches, industry and trade unions. 
The working motto of the editorials is “Inform, 
document, analyse and entertain”. 



Pu ture conliol panel imhe studios of the Wi'si (Jcrmwi Radio in Cologne from whcie a 
techniaun sittm/; at the Producir's desk conliols the quality of pa lures, sdcitinp the best, 
by pressing a biillon, lor magnetic recording 


The introduction of colour TV in Germany 
was preceded by more than three years' 
preparatory work. The programmes cover 
eight hours pci week and include operetta, 
musicals, entertainment and sport. Three colours 



Berlin's TV Tower is 212 metres high, though dwarfed by 
the 300-metre-high ones in Munich and Hamburg 


form the basis of the colour system. 
Butonlytwo of these red and blue 
are the basic colours, with green 
as a so-called “mix-colour". The 
colours of sea-blue and grass-green, 
besides red, are the ones for which 
the Federal I’ost OJlicc colour experts 
adapt the equipment to begin with, 
until an automatic control system 
is introduced in order to com¬ 
pensate for the minor colour lluc- 
tualions which will appear at first 

No Strain 

Of the three colour television 
systems which have so far been 
developed, the German P,\L system 
is regarded as the best by nn'sl of 
the experts. It was adopted by all 
Furopean countries except the Soviet 
Union and Fratice and also by Brazil. 
One of its advantages over other 
systems is that an ultra-sonic delay 
device spares the human eye the 
strain of phase distortions. PAL 
(meaning Phase .Mternation Line) 
is the brain-child of Dr. Walter 
Bruch of the AEG-TcIcfunkcn electri¬ 
cal company who also invented the 
first electronic camera in 1936. 
Starting on the basis of the American 
NTSC-system he was able to develop 
a considerably improved new colour 
TV-proccss. 

The first experiments in the trans¬ 
mission of black and white and colour 


pictures were made as early as 1927 
at the Reich Central Post Office m 
Berlin. In 1936. ihe Olympic Games 
ill Berlin were televised. But World 
War II and the post-war years 
inierrupled rievelopment work. The 
Federal Republic of Germany did 
not have its first regulai television 
programme until 1952 America 
had Its cohviir I'V premiere just 
one year later. 



Cameramen working with several electronic 
cameras in a Television Studio 
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Great Day 

In Almora 


IT was a grtal day for the farmers 
'^in Almora when in this picturesque 
mountain town the Indo-German 
F.A.O. At>ricultural Dcvclopmcni 
Projt'ct was inaugurated by Mr. 
Jagjivan Kam, Union Minister for 
Food and Agriculture. 

This Project, the latest German 
assistance plan for India's agricul¬ 
tural development, follows the Mandi 
Project, which has been extended to 
Kangra and Sirmiir, and the Nilpiri.s 
Development Project. 

The occasion was marked by 
great enthusiasm among the farmers 
in Almora anti the surrounding areas, 
A group of girls presented a pro¬ 
gramme of folk dances. An exhibi¬ 
tion of agricultural commodities and 
means of production drew large 
crowds of visitors. 

Minister .lagjivan Ram thanked 
the I'edcral German Government for 
the project which, he said, would 
further strengthen the traditional 
lies between India and Germany. 
Stale Secretary llein. who had 
specially undertaken a trip to India 



U'ilh the Kumaon laiukcape as the backdrop, this group of village girls presented a 
programme ti/ folk dances at the inauguration of the Almora Project 

to represent the German Govern¬ 
ment at the function, recalled Ger¬ 
many's active interest in India's 
agricultural development and point¬ 
ed imt that the Almora Development 
Project was the latest fruit of it. 

Mr. Cedric Day assured the Pro¬ 
ject of the best cooperation of the 
I'.A.O. (U.N. Food and Agriculture 
Organisation). 




THE PICTURES 

1. Union Minister Jagjivan Ram 
with State Secietarv Udo Hein {left) 
and F.A.O. representative Cedric Day 

2. The Government Intermediate 
College, Almora, where the Union 
Minister inaugurated the Project 









The next Winter Olympics are sure to come, and 
when they do, these three German girl skiers (picture 
below) who participated in the events in Grenoble intend 
to be there also. The most promising talent among them 
is Christi Laprell (centre) who won the 24th place in 
the straight downhili, lOth in the special slalom and 
15th in the giant slalom events at Grenoble. 

The gold medal for the Nordic combination - 
ski-jumping and 15 km ski-race~-at Grenoble went to 
Franz Keller (picture at bottomleft), of the Federal Republic 
of Germany. He gained the first place with 240.1 points 
in the jump, while his 13th place in the long-distance 
run, for v/hich he clocked 50:45.2 minutes, just sufficed 
to make him winner of the combination with a total 
J 449.04 points. 

Christa Schmuck won the silver and Angelika Duenn- 
haupt the bronze medal (picture at bottom centre) in the 
women tobogganing event. The third girl, Lite Gaehler 
(centrej, v/on the sixth place in the world class field. 

The German pairs bobsled steered by Horst Floih 
with Pepi Bader as brakeman (picture at bottom right) won 
the silver medal while Fritz Nachmann and Wolfgang 
Winkler won the bronze medal in the double-seater 
tobogganing event. 



/ti’ \/K-i i/ sKurci H. Horjl n/xl .Hpinc sku-t ( Inisra Hinfci muicr 



cAn 0iympic ^^omance 

an Olympic romance was the talk of Grenoble 
^in France during the Tenth Winter Games 
there last month. 

A day before the games concluded ice speed skater 
Herbert HoefI and the Alpine skier Christa Hinter- 
maier, both of the Federal German team, announced 
their engagement. Herbert HoefI who, with 41.0 
seconds, took a respectable eleventh place behind the 
world elite for the 500-metres speed-skating event, 
and Christa Hmtermaier, the 16th in the special 
women's slalom, met each other during the winter 
sports in Grenoble and decided to marry. They hope 
to take part as Mr. and Mrs. HoefI in the next 
Winter Olympic Games to be held in Sapporo, japan. 


Munich Olympics—1972 


lyiUNICH is already busy preparing 
for <hc Summer Olympics lo be 


held (here in 1972. Malch-boxcs 
will be publici7:ing the event and help¬ 
ing to raise funds for the arrangements. 

The “Socicly for the Promotion of 
the Olympic Games" has hit upon 
a good idea Ibr raising its own 
contribution to the funds. Over the 


next four years, it will receive one 
pfennig (approximately one and three- 
fourth paisa) on 
every box of 
matches sold in 
the Federal Re¬ 
public of Ger¬ 
many that is 
about one-fifth 
of the price of 
every box. Co- 
founder of this 
campaign is Mr. 
Gunter Sachs, an 
enthusiastic lo- 
bogganist. This 
campaign is called 
the ‘Tlaming 
Penny" campaign. 
1 he design for 
tlic match-box 
was recently 
introduceil by the president ol 
the campaign, Prince Konstantin 
of Bavaria (r/g/ii in ihc pitliirc) and 
its administrative head Leo Wagner. 
Both of them are Members of 
Parliament and alst) active workers 
in the Glympic Games movement. 



The nwich-bo.x lal>el under the "naming Peiiiiv'' rampaif;n 


Most Modern Atom-Powered Ship 


■W/KSrKRN I'iuropv’s first atom- 
powered ship, “Otto Hahn”, 
has been handed over to the German 
Association for the Utilization of 
Nuclear Energy. 

When, after completion of trial 
runs, the vessel left 
the yards of the 
Jlow.ikll ship¬ 
building linn, Dr. 

\on llcppc.Stale 
Secretary of the 
Federal Ministry 
of Scientilic 
Research, said the 
occasion marked 
a milestone in 
the development 
of atomic energy. 

The "Otto 1 lahn" 

{picture at right). 
which is named 
after the German 
octogenarian nuc¬ 
lear scientist and 
Nobel Prize-winner, is described 
as the world's most modern atom- 
powered ship for peaceful purposes. 
In some ways it surpasses the 
American freighter “Savannah” 


and the Soviet atom-fuelled ice break- 
ing vessel "Lenin". 

The ship, 172 metres long and 
2.1 metres broad, was built at a 
cost of DM .‘>5,000,000 (approxi¬ 
mately Rs. 10.45 Cl ores) Part olThc 


cost of the project was met by the 
European Atomic Energy Com¬ 
munity (EDRATOM). The vessel 
will be used for research 
purposes. 



“Otto Hahn", the nuclear-powered ship 



Choose Your 
“Miss UNCTAD” i 


Your "Miss UNCTAD” 
this week is Jean George of 
Trinidad. One of the ni-oy 
young women going about 
their work with quiet effici- j 
ency, a cheerful smile and | 
unfailing smartness, she has 
found time to look round 
Delhi in spite of heavy work. 

Jean George did her school- i 
ing in Trinidad, and after her 
studies exchanged the lush 
green surroundings of | 
Trinidad for the entirely I 
different atmosphere of the ! 
UN offices in New York. c 

Working directly under Dr. 
Raoul Prebisch, UNCTAD 
Secretary-General, Jean 
George finds her Indian visit 
thrilling. But then, like her 
colleagues, Jean George 
does not have the time to see 
all that she wants to in India. 
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A SWASHBUCKLING HERO 
This is the role played by the 
German Hollywood star 
Horst Buchhoh, who visited 
India in I960, in the historical 
technicolour film '‘Cervantes— 
the King's Advenluier". 


Bullatin of tha Embany of tha Padaral Rapiibl Ic of Carmany 
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OLYMPIC-LOOK IN FASHION 
“Mexikana" is how fashion- 
designers have dubbed the J968 
German trend m hats—models 
in exotic black straw with 
elegant edgings in soft felt and 
a broad brim in bright colours. 


Federal Foreign Minister Willy Brandt 

IMPORThNCE of 


. r ■■ ; r ; a 
.... tins;' 

ASIA IN WORLD POLITICS 




r 


"THE importance of Asia for world developments and 
* therefore also for Germany cannot be assessed 
highly enough," This is one of the statements made by 
Federal Foreign Minister Willy Brandt in a speech 
before the East Asia Club In Hamburg, an association 
which has done a lot of work for deepening Indo- 
German partnership. In his talk. Minister Brandt 


dwelt extensively on the ever-growing interdepen¬ 
dence of Asia and Europe and of Asia and the Federal 
Republic of Germany, in particular. The Minister 
stressed that it was, most of all, the vital Interest In 
world peace that formed the common link between the 
Federal Republic of Germany and the countries of Asia. 



Rvfcrniit; to the recent cictixisa- 
Hon and further development of Ger¬ 
man foreign policy in general and 
with regard to A.via, Minister Brandt 
called it “an indispensable compo¬ 
nent of our efforts at the relaxation 
of tensions, assuring the peace, and 
eo-operation". 

The federal foreign Minister then 
spelt out the following objectives as 
the content of German policy on Asia: 

• Tv preserve political and economic 
stability and help advaine if. 

• To effectively represent economic 
interests lo mutual advantctge: and 

• To awaken understanding for the 
German policy of detente and its 
aim: the peaceful surmounting of 
the furvpetm and German divisions. 

"We are aware". Minister Brandi 
continued, "that there are limits to 
our political and economic potential¬ 
ities in Asia, that we must abide by 
the principle of non-intervention 
in the inner affairs of the Asian states, 
and that our policies must be aimed 
at exerting a moderating influence 


in conflicts, while 
serving only the 
cause of peac efid 
(o-operation". 

Mentioning the 
Asian journeys of 
the federal Presi¬ 
dent, the federal 
Chancellor and his 
own into the .South 
and East Asian re¬ 
gions a few months 
ago, the federal 
foreign Minister 
empha.sized the 
harmonious course 
and the good re- 
suits of these 
vi.dts. He .void: 

"Decisive for our 
position in the 
Third World is that ivf are pursuing 
no power-political aims on any con¬ 
tinent, and that ve stand for the ter¬ 
mination and the prevention of con¬ 
flicts. On the other side, the nations 
in Asia must be convinced that the 


unification of Europe is in their own 
interest, became a Europe in security 
would be a powerful element of stabi¬ 
lity in the world. Stability, however, 
is what the nations of the Third World, 
{Continued on page 6) 




i DR. P. E. BAUWENS 

j “T PLAYED hockey with the 
I first Indian hockey team 
which visited Europe in 1928 and 
' which created a sensation by its 
i mastery of this sport. There was 
no European team then to beat 
■ them”, recalls Dr. Paul Ernst 
Bauwens of Coloune. 

I’ldprictor of a 95-ycai-('kl 
family firm cif conlraclors who 
ha\c specialized m the coiislruc- 
i tion of clams anti skyscrapers, 
he is a close friend of Dr. 

' Jiir. Konrad Adenauer, eldest 
son of the late Chancellor 
i Adenauer. They have known 
I each other since their school 
I days and have been living in 
j the same pai t of Cologne city. 

1 

In his younger days. Dr. 
j Bauwens now 59 was a great 
I table tennis player. In I'act, in 
j 19.10, he won the championship 
j in this sport in Germany. He is 
also an admirer of lawn tennis 
I and has seen India's champions, 
■Ramanathan Krishnan and 
i I’remjit I al, in action. “The 
I Indian tennis playeis are very 
popular in Germany, and we 
1 like them", he says. 

Along with Dr. .lur. .Adenauer, 
Dr. Bauwens made a 
ihree-week trek on the 
Himalayas. “Camping under a 
! tent, we walked 180 miles on 
I the Himalayas for three weeks, 

! along footpaths. We enjoyed 
I the trip and would like to 
! undertake one again", he says. 


Agricultural Expert Prof. Otto Sehllltr 

OPTIMISTIC ABOUT INDIA’S FOOD SITUATION 


DROF. Otto Schiller is optimistic 

about the food situation in India. 
And his opinion is based on expert 
knowledge. 

Director, Department of Com¬ 
parative Agrarian Policy and Rural 
Sociology in the South-Asia Institute, 
Heidelberg, Prof. Schiller headed, 
in 1958, a delegation of German 
experts which studied problems of 
agriculture in India and produced a 
valuable report on Cooperative 
Farming,Farm Machinery, Fertilizer, 
Land Colonization and Dairy 
Processing. 

A frequent visitor to India as 
guest Professor to universities. Prof. 
Schiller has just 
completed a tour 
of this country 
when he delivered 
lectures at several 
universities and 
checked up on 
his impressions 
of the latest 
measures of agri¬ 
cultural develop¬ 
ment. 

Discussing food 
production pros¬ 
pects. he said : 

“The food 
crisis of former 
years in India 
was a matter of 
concern to Ger¬ 
many and other 
Western countries. 

I am, therefore, 
very glad to 
note that there 
is no food crisis now and that 
there has been a bumper crop. 1 
hope this situation wilt continue. 

"When India's food problem is 
discussed in German circles as one 
of the problems of our time, scep¬ 
tical views are expressed on one 
side and optimistic views on the 
other. 1 have always been on the side 
of the optimists. My reason for 
optimism is the impression formed 
from practical experience that the 
human resources for agriculture here 
arc very good. The farmers tire in¬ 
telligent and diligent enough to 
apply modern methods of agricul¬ 
ture. Whether the application of 


such methods can materialize in a 
short time or not depends upon the 
right approach to the problem. It 
is encouraging that where the right 
approach has been made the increase 
of agricultural production has been 
rapid. This impression has been 
confirmed by the Mandi Package 
Project and by the results of research 
conducted by the South-Asia Institute 
in the neighbourhood of Rourkela 
as well as by the evaluation of differ¬ 
ent projects of the package pro¬ 
gramme of agricultural development. 
The enthusiasm of farmers in favour 
of using new varieties of wheat hja 
astonished many. This shows that 
in most cases the 
Indian farmer is 
interested in 
producing more 
food. 

“Provided the 
required pre¬ 
conditions arc 
fulfilled, that is, 
if knowledge of 
new methods is 
brought to him, 
modern means 
of production arc 
made available 
and an appro¬ 
priate credit 
scheme is also 
followed, he will 
play his part 
well. In this 
connection I 
must emphasize 
the importance 
of developing new 
forms of cooperation in Indian agri¬ 
culture, be it on the lines of co¬ 
operative farming as provided for in 
the programmes of the former Five- 
Ycar-Plans, or on the lines of inter¬ 
farm co-operation preserving the 
individual use of land.” 

Prof. Otto Schiller has described 
in former publications and in India:, 
journals this new type of inter-farm 
cooperation developed in other 
countries. In a new book to be 
published shortly, P, '. Schiller 
describes the different forms of 
cooperation and integration in agri¬ 
cultural production be it with joint 
or individual use of land. 



Frof. Olto Schiller (right) and Ambassador 
Baron von Mirbach during one of the 
agricultural experts' visits to New Delhi 
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''Recognition Of Realities" 


*FHE facts aboHt 
'*'tlw German 
problem are not 
clearly seen by 
some who discuss 
the subject. And 
the slogan “Re¬ 
cognise Realities” is repeated for pro¬ 
paganda by the Communists who shy 
away from realities. The facts of the 
German problem were explained by 
the Press Counsellor, German 
Embassy, in a letter to the 
National Herald, New Delhi, refuting 
an editorial headed “Recognition of 
Realities” in the edition of the paper 
dated March 7. 

The letter, which was published in 
the National Herald dated March 
^0, is reproduced below: 

Dear Sir, 

The editorial “Recogni¬ 
tion of Realities” in the 
March 7 issue of your 
esteemed paper calls for 
an answer. 

To begin with, lei me 
mention three points with 
which I do agree; (1) 

That the peace of the 
, world depends on what 
happens in F.urope; (2) 
that (he crux of the 
European problem is the 
German problem ; and 
(3) that the Germans 
living in Eastern Germany 
(as far as the individual 
citizens are concerned) 
want reunification as much 
as the Germans living in 
the western part of Ger¬ 
many. However, I do not 
at all agree with your 
interpretation of the 
German problem; the inferences 
you draw from it and with some of 
the supposedly factual statements 
made in the editorial. 

In my opinion, the fundamental 
question is not “what kind of Ger¬ 
many the united Germany will be”, 
but who,—and in what manner—is 
going to decide about reunification 
and the political order of the 
united Germany. The West German 
answer to this fundamental ques¬ 
tion is as straightforward as it i?, 
simple: Let the people decide ! Time 
and again the Government of the 
Federal Republic of Germany has 
reiterated its desire that the people 
in the whole of Germany be given 
the opportunity to decide their fate 
in free All-German elections. Free 


elections such as the 60 million 
people of West Germany have enjoy¬ 
ed five times since the founding of 
the Federal Republic and which— 
contrary to the statement in your 
article — arc still being denied to the 
17 million East Germans. In fact, it 
has been openlystated by the E. Berlin 
Communist regime that free All- 
German elections will not be accept¬ 
ed as a means toward reunification. 

Apart from calling the absence 
of free elections in the Eastern part 


of Germany a “myth”, there is 
another point in the editorial which 
is factually quite wrong; It is not 
true that the Federal Republic has 
fought .shy of “contact with the 
GDR”. On the contrary, on all 
occasions when the Federal Re¬ 
public of Germany made the offer, 
or followed up a suggestion made 
by East Germany in this matter, 
the responsible men in Pankow 
(East Berlin) have at the last moment 
shyed away from making the actual 
contact. Let me recall only three 
instances : 

(1) the West German suggestion 
for the free exchange of newspapers 
between West and East Germany; 

(2) the offer by leading members 
of the Social Democratic Party 


to hold public 
debates with po¬ 
liticians from East 
Berlin, which were 
to be televised 
throughout Ger¬ 
many; and 

(3) Chancellor Kiesingcr’s at¬ 
tempts in his exchange of letters 
with Mr. Willy Stoph, Pankow, to 
discuss ways and means to reduce 
the human hardships caused by the 
division of Germany, which has 
cut so many families apart. 

The editorial is called "Recogni¬ 
tion of Realities”, the inference be¬ 
ing that since Germany is divided 
and a separate regime exists in the 
Eastern part of Germany, this situa¬ 
tion should receive the stamp of 
official recognition by the 
Indian Government. But 
should all “realities” be 
recognized? India cer¬ 
tainly did not think so 
when, for instance, British 
Raj w'as a reality! And 
to the majority of Ger¬ 
mans on both sides of 
the Iron Curtain the ugly 
Wall in Berlin, the divi¬ 
sion of Germany and its 
cruel enforcement at the 
point of the gun by the 
regime in East Berlin is 
a sad and painful reality 
which should be overcome 
by peaceful means rather 
than recognized. 

■f he position of the Fed¬ 
eral Republic of Germany 
is summed up very easily: 
Since the regime in 
Pankow' is obstructing the 
free and peaceful reuni¬ 
fication of Germany by 
its denial of free elections and basic 
human rights, its recognition by 
another government would per¬ 
petuate the unnatural and inhuman 
division of Germany and would 
thus disregard the primary concern 
of the German nation. The Ger¬ 
man people are grateful that from 
the days of .lawaharlal Nehru to the 
present, the Indian Government 
has understood and honoured this 
fundamental wish of the German 
people and refrained from any act 
that might come in the way of lessen¬ 
ing tensions and of Germany’s peace¬ 
ful reunification. And it has done 
so, I am sure, with the wholehearted 
backing of the overwhelming majo¬ 
rity of the Indian people. 

Hermann Ztock, Press Counsellor, 
Embassy of the Federal Republic of Germany 



The Reality I The 17-odd million Germans east of the Iron Curtain 
live as in a prison house. This was proved already 15 years ago 
when the people there rose against the regime on June 17, 1953, 
burning down Communist Party flags and attacking the Party's offices 
till the rising was put down with the help of tanks. 
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Max 

Muller 


(1823-1900) 


III a world rrovernedhv the iirriigiiiice 
oj power. Max Miillcr {the Oeriiiaii 
Indologist} opened our eves to the 
etiiialily oj all eiiltiiies. H e are indebt¬ 
ed to Max Muller Jor a six-volume 
eritical ediiion oj the “Rig Veda” and 
the piihlication oj lorty-nme volumes oj 
the Holy lloohs oj the Last. 

Zukii lliisaiii, I’le.sideut oj India 


pRIEDRIC’H Maximillian Miillcr, 

better known as Max Muller, 
was born in Dessau, Germany, on 
6tli December, 1823. His father, 
Wilhelm Muller, was a poet cele¬ 
brated for his phil-Mcllenic lyrics, 
and his godfather was the celebrated 
musician, Felix Mendelssohn. 

In 1841, Max Miiller matriculat¬ 
ed from Leipzig University, where 
Prof. Brockhaus suggested that he 








The first Indian reprint oj Max Muller's (anions edition oj the “Rig-l'eda Saniliita” with the commentary 
of Suyanacharya, sponsored by the Covernmeiit of the Ledeiul Republic of Cermanv, was brought out In 
1906. Picture shows Air. A.I). Gupta, of the Chowkhamba San.skiit .Senes Office, yaranasi, publishers oj the 
reprint, presenting a set oj the jour volumes oj this edition to the German Ambassador, liaron von Mirbach, 


should take up the study of Sanskrit. 
It was three years later, in 1844, 
that the student of Sanskrit was in¬ 
troduced to comparative philology, 


in him an interest in philosophy. In 1846, 
the student of Indology found himself in Paris 
studying the “Zeiidavesta” under Prof. Burnouf, 
who also advised Max Muller to begin his work on 


in Berlin. There he met Schclling, the the translation of the “Rig Veda". The enorinous 
German philosopher, who aroused task of translating and editing the Vedas‘left 



The inner title pages in Sanskrit and English respectively of the first volume oj the first Indian reprint of Max Muller’s “Rig-Veda Samhita" 
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.•.the personality of Max Muller unaffected. 
The Vedas were only a part of the “Sacred 
- Bpoks of the East” published in 1845 in many 
volumes; all of them except the last three were 
'. published under his direct supervision. 

In a series of lectures delivered at Cambridge 
University to candidates of the Indian Civil 
Service, on India's significance in world history, 
which were published in 1884 in German, 
Max Muller made a few observations on 
European apathy towards Indian subjects in 
general. He asked; “Why should the study of 
Greek and Latin, the philosophy, law and art 
of 'Greece and Italy, seem to us noble? Why 
does it ",wake and demand a general attention 
and admiration, while the study of Sanskrit, 
the poetry, the philosophy and the law and art 
India strike us at best as a curiosity, and is 
held by the majority as something unprofitable, 
vexatious and insipid?" His answer to this 
apathy gives us once more a glimpse of a 
scholar whose convictions were based on broad 
pcrc'cption and knowledge. He says: “I will 
' not begin with the argument that Sanskrit 
literature is as great as Greek literature. Why 
should we always compare? The study of 
Greek literature has its own purpose; so has 
the study of Sanskrit. But I am convinced, and 
1 hope to convince you also, that Sanskrit, 
when studied in the right spirit, is full of 
human interest, full of teaching, which even 
Greece cannot give us.” 

^It was not always as a philosopher that Max 
Muller looked at India. Often, it was the poet 
t in him that was touched by the immense beauty 
and richness of the sub-continent. He says: 
“If I were to survey the whole world, to find 
out which land abounds in all the wealth, 
all the strength and beauty that nature can give 
it r- in some parts a very heaven on earth — I 
would point to Ir.dia. If someone were to ask 
me where the human mind has exploited to the 
fullits^hcrent capabilities, has pondered over 
the mightiest problems of the world and dis¬ 
covered solutions to some of them, solutions 
that have held the attention of those very people 
who have studied Plato and Kant, I would 
point to India. And if 1 were to ask myself 
literature wc here in Europe who 
have lived almost exclusively on the thoughts 
of the Greeks and Romans and one 



rru'drich Max Mullci\ ihe famous Iinlotogist 


Semitic race, the Jews, can derive a 
few correctives of which wc arc most 
in need, to make our inner lives 
more comprehensive, more truly 
human, towards a life radiant and 
eternal, 1 would again point to India.” 

In 1873, the year Max Muller 
published his “Introduction to the 
Science of Religion”. Dean Stanley 
of Westminster Abbey paid him the 
greatest compliment theology can 
pay to the student of comparative 
religions. The Dean invited the Indo¬ 
logist to lecture at Westminster 
Abbey on comparative religions. 
It was the one and only occasion on 
which a layman addressed the Abbey. 
In 1868 Max Muller became pro¬ 


fessor of comparative philology. He 
was also curator of the famous 
Bodelian Library in Oxford and a 
delegate of the Oxford University 
Press. On October 28th, 1900, Max 
Muller died, after an almost un- 
cetising study and research into 
tmeient Indian philosophy, mytho¬ 
logy, religion and sociology. His 
immense work in the field of Indology 
caused a wave of enthusiasm in 
Europe and India, for a scientific 
and systematic study of the Indian 
heritage. 

The memory of Max Muller is 
still alive, at least in India where the 
Indo-German cultural institutes arc 
called “Max Muller Bhavans”. 
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VOLUNTJIRY HELP... 


T'HE German Leprosy Relief 
Association has giv«i more than 
DM four million (approximately 
Rs. 76 lakhs) for relief work in 
India since 1959. It supports 25 
leprosy relief stations and hopes 
to provide DM one million (about 
Rs. 19 lakhs) this year. 

These arc highlights of a report 
on the activities of the Associa¬ 
tion in India, which was presented 
in New Delhi to Dr. Zakir Husain, 


it has been possible for us to 
extend our work not only in 
Africa but in more than 26 
countries of the world. We have 
given in the last ten years 40 
million D. Marks (about Rs. 7.8 
crores) for leprosy work. The 
money came as purely voluntary 
contributions from people in 
all walks of life. 

“With this we could help nearly 
200 leprosy hospitals, projects, 



Mr. 


H. Koher acquainting President Zakir Husain with the German Leprosy Reliej 
Association’s work 


President of India, by Mr. 
Hermann Kober, Director of the 
Executive Board of the Associa¬ 
tion. Editor of a newspaper in 
Wurzburg, Mr. Kober finds time 
also for many high-level tasks in 
the Leprosy Relief Association. 

In the course of his report 
Mr. Kober said; 

“The German Leprosy Relief 
Association is one of the youngest 
leprosy relief associations in the 
world. We came into existence 
only in 1958 and that to help just 
one leprosy station in Africa. We, 
the founders, never thought that 
in Germany there were so many 
people willing to help in leprosy 
work. Year after year more and 
more people arc coming forward 
to help in this work. In this way 


rehabilitation centres and field 
work in various parts of the world. 

“We came to India only in 1959 
but our aid to the leprosy work 
in this country has been increasing 
year after year. So far we have 
given 10 per cent of our total 
collection towards leprosy work in 
India. This is more than 4 million 
DM (about Rs. 76 lakhs). Besides, 
clothes and medicines valued at 
one million D. Marks were sent 
to Indian leprosy stations. Due 
to the increase of the work in 
India, we have established a Secre¬ 
tariat in Madras to look after 
our w'ork. 

“In India we support more than 
25 leprosy stations. We hope 
our contribution will help to 
extend and intensify the fight 
against leprosy in India.” 


IMPORTANCE OF ASIA 

(Continued from page 1) 
witat the whole world needs, so thar 
mankind, which is daily growing by 
the number of inhabitants oj a Jair- 
sized town, may exist in a condition 
oJ human dignity. 

'‘''The aims of our European policy, 
—the building and expansion of the 
European Community, the peacefur 
surmounting of the division of our 
continent and the creation of a lasting 
and fair European order of peace — 
these are anything but selfish aims. 
Their realization will benefit all, 
not least the nations of Asia which 
.still must tackle such great and dijfi-* 
cult problems. We in Europe, and 
especially we in Germany, shall 
be able to do more in the spirit of 
partnership once our strength is no 
longer claimed .so much by division 
and by armaments." 

The foreign Minister then turned 
to German policy towards Eastern 
Europe, which is meeting with great 
difficulties, and referred in particular 
to the re.sumption of German-Ytigoslav 
diplomatic relations "as a further 
forward step" in our non-illusionary 
and constructive East Europe policy". 
Here, the attitude of several partners 
in Asia had been of considerable weight. 
This one problem alone showed, he 
said, howclo.sely the European and the 
world-political standpoints of the Fede¬ 
ral Republic were linked to each other. 

Minister Brandt then declared'. 
"Our realistic efforts have met with 
much approval in the West and in 
the Third World. Anyone who still 
alleges that the Federal Republic is 
a mi.schieftnaker or a hindrance to 
the relaxation of tensions is no longer 
believed. The accusations .saying that 
the Federal Republic is preparing an 
aggression, that it is imperialistic or 
endangers the peace—all these accu¬ 
sations miss their target. With the 
priority efforts of our foreign policy 
to make our will for peace credible in 
all the world, ire are well under ira>'”. 
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-"Paddle Day" in a rivulel cloic to Germany's /rolltier with Holland where the frontier guards ehvik ideiilily papers and wish the 

canoeists a "pleasant sailing" 

^^ate ^rlend^ 0n ^^J^ivulet 


^'"ANOEING is a popular sport in 
Federal Republic of Germany. 
A means of recreation and an organ¬ 
ised competitive sport, it is also an 
event in the Olympic Games in which 
Germany is distinguishing itself. 

There arc some 65,000 canoeists in 
the country, many of them members 
of canoe clubs. Hclga and Klaus 
Hoffmann from Cologne arc two such 
canoe enthusiasts. They have each 
a canoe and between them a Volks¬ 
wagen. Every Saturday and Sunday, 
weather permitting, they make a 
date with their friends, who are also 
canoeists, load the boats on fop of 
the car and drive to the headwaters 
of one of the many small rivers that 
run through North-Rhine West¬ 
phalia. At the starting point, they 
put their boats into the water, 
stow their gear and drift gently down 
stream in their canoes the whole day. 


far from the noise of tralfic, with no 
haste or worry just lor this occasion. 
Klaus and Helga belong to one 
of the 750 canoe clubs in the 
Federal Republic of Germany which, 
in turn, arc grouped together 
in a German Association of 
Canoeists. Before they set out on a 
week-end trip they sign a logbook in 
their boat-house so that if they 
encounter any difliculty during the 
trip in the boat they can claim help 
from the sport insurance organisation. 

■fhe tirsi cani>e came from America 
in 1905 to the Isar, a river in South 
Germany. Today, there is an entire 
industry producing collapsible and 
plastic boats A single-seater col¬ 
lapsible boat costs about 700 Marks 
(approximately Rs. 1,350). A plastic 
boat which cannot be dismantled, 
costs less—about Rs. 950. "Water 
rambling" became a popular sport 


probably because of the fact that the 
collapsible boat could be packed 
and accommodated in a small .space 
and could be easily transported. 
For competitions, the lighter and 
faster plastic boat is preferred. 

Canoeing is equally suitable for 
men and women and is popular with 
both. Since 1937 German women 
canoeists have been eligible to com¬ 
pete for the German championship. 
I he women canoeists of the world 
took part in the Olympics for the first 
time in 1948. The Federal German 
girls brought home a gold medal 
and a bronze medal I'rom the 1964 
games in Tokyo. 

Klaus and Helga arc proud that 
they do not belong to the racing 
types who seek \ictory. Canoeing 
helps them to get away from the dust 
and noise of the city at least for a 
few hours every now and then. 
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—IN SHORT...— 

Mrs. H'illwimine Liibke, wije 
oj the President oj the Federal 
Aepuhlir nj Germany, has been 
working one Sunday morning 
every month jor the past seven 
years in a hospital or clinic. Her 
object is to set an example in 
voluntary aid for women and 
girls. 

X 

Every other young married 
woman in the l ederal Republic 
oj Germany, who continues 
working in the first year of 
marriage, gives up her profession 
at the late.st after five years of 
marriage. 

X 

Of the employees in the 
Foreign Ministry 33.4 per cent 
are women. In the missions of 
the Federal Republic of Germany 
abroad this proportion rises to 
41.1 percent. 

X 

One thousand nine hundred 
and fifty foreign exhibitors from 
40 Stales and 805 German 
enterprises have agreed to take 
part in this year's Frankfurt 
Book Fair. 

X 

The first "Television and Film 
University" in the Federal 
Republic of Germany recently 
started coiir.ses in Munich. 
Enrolment qualification is that 
the student should have the 
German School Leaving 
Certificate. 

X 

For the first time in the 
Federal Republic of Germany, 
the Labour Office in Bonn is 
holding courses jor charwomen. 
After tunc evening cla.v.ves and J8 
hours of lectures, together with 
practical training, one taking 
part in the course gets the diplo¬ 
ma oj "Certif ied Charwoman". 

X 

Out of 46.000 people working 
in the 10.300 pharmacies in the 
Federal Republic of Germany, 

75 per cent are women. There 
is still a shortage of qualified 
staff. Now it is hoped to create a 
new career for pharmacists—the 
pharmaceutical-technical assist¬ 
ant. The first schools providing 
this training will open shortly. 


Does /\^osco)v Fear Bonn's Peace Policy ? 


CTATE Secretary Gunter Diehl, spokes- 
iman of the German Federal Government, 
has made the following statement regard¬ 
ing the Soviet declaration of February 24 
“on the activisation of the neo-Nazi 
forces in West Germany". 

"J'hc Foreign Ministry spoke.sman 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re¬ 
publics, Mr. Samyatin, delivered to 
the Pre.ss on 
February 24 
a declaration 
—as it is call¬ 
ed—on the 
activisation of 
the neo-Nazi 
forces in West 
Germany. 

“ When this 
declaration, 
contrary to 
the truth, 
asserts that 
State Secretary C. Diehl Federal 

Government 
favours the National Democratic 
Party (NPD), it dearly shows 
that these latest remarks also 
do not .spring from any genuine con¬ 
cern about internal developments in 
Germany, but that they serve the 
purpose of slandering the Federal 
Government and the Federal Republic, 
and thereby of disturbing the German 
policy of peace which is finding a 


constantly growing response in 
Eastern Europe. 

"In fact, right-wing radicalism has 
no influence on the formation of Ger¬ 
man policy. The Christian Democratic 
Union (CDU), the Christian Social 
Union (CSU), the Social Democrats 
(SPD) and the Free Democrats {FDP) 
represent about 95 per cent of the valid 
votes east at all elections, which 
means that they .set the policy in har¬ 
mony with the wilt of the people for 
democracy and against radicalism. 

"It is extraordinarily remarkable 
that Soviet polemics against the 
policies of the Federal Government 
have become stronger and increa: _ 
ingly sharper ever since the German 
Government made a number of con¬ 
crete proposals which might lead to a 
European peace settlement. 

"Soviet propaganda seems to need 
to describe the Federal Republic as 
a devil, not the least to keep fear of 
the Germans alive in Eastern Europe. 

"The Federal Government will not 
let itself be diverted in its policy of 
peaceful co-operation with all the 
nations of Europe. It will continue 
this policy in the certainty that the 
peace is best served, not by churning 
up hatred and fear, hut by co-operation 
based on trust." 



CHOOSE YOUR "MISS UNCTAD” 


Miss Simran Anand, your “Miss 
UNCTAD" this week, is seen 
here busy with her task of 
sorting out and 
distributing hand¬ 
outs issued by the 
score every day 
at the Vigyan 
Bhavan Documen¬ 
tation Centre of 
UNCTAD II. 

Miss Anand has 
a distinct taste for 
clothes, going in 
for sophisticated 
browns and blues 
at a time when gold 
prints and blazing 
colours are in 
fashion. 

Sartorial ele- 
gance, however, is 
not the only asset of Miss Anand 
who is a product of Delhi's Lady 
Irwin College, known for its smartly 



dressed students. She speaks 
with equal fluency English, Hindi 
and German—and with good 
reason. She had 
been working with 
the German Tele¬ 
vision Unit in 
New Delhi before 
it shifted to Hong¬ 
kong. She then 
went to Cologne 
where she worked 
with the West- 
German TV unit. 

At the docu¬ 
mentation centre 
in Vigyan Bhavan, 
Miss Anand ex¬ 
pects to add to her 
knowledge of lan¬ 
guages. She has 
already learned 
quite a bit of French if her 
French colleague is to be 
believed ! 
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MR. PRITHVI RAJ OULATI 


Mindilyrik der Gegenwart 




Erdmann 


HINDI POETRY IN 
GERMAN 

' "As if Freedom fell like a 
Stone jroni Heaven" is the 
title of a repiesenlative an- 
I tholoi'v of eonteniporarv 
Hindi poetry hioiiylit out in 
(iernwn hv the Horst Frdmann 
Fuhlishing House in Tiihingen. 
I he hook hreaks fresh ground 
I in the hterarv Held : It shows a 
stuun of modern poetry which 
IS eipial in rank and often simi- 
lai to It's l.uropean sister, hut 
width is at the same time - 
a shockingly frank expose of 
the piohlems confrouting India 
to-day. 

The toilet lion contains poems 
hy authors horn in the 
ycai.s HHl Itt H>A7. hi con- 
liasl to the wide variety oj 
styles eiu iiiinleted in this span. 
IS the viitiial umformity of 
themes: Most of the poems 

deal with what niigiil he 
called "prohlcms of freedom". 
They are often of distnrhing 
Irankness and highlight the condi¬ 
tion of the intclligcni.sia in the 
post-independence period. The 
, hook has been edited hy Dr. 
l.othar Lntze, Representative in 
New Delhi of the .South Asia In¬ 
stitute.Heidelherg. He translated 
the poems into Herman with 
the active co-operation of the 
authors them.selves. 


“CULTURAL AMBASSADOR FOR INDIA” 

Indian Students Are Liked Most In Germany 


MR. Prithvi Raj Gulati, a student of 

silicate technology from Haryana, 
is an active “cultural ambassador for 
India’' in Germany. 

A. popular figure among the foreign 
students at the Mining Academy 
in Claiisthal-Zellcrfcld, 
he is also known to 
many German families 
there. Leaving India 
in 1961, Mr. Gulati 
received training in a 

factory in the Ruhr dis¬ 
trict for 18 months 
before he joined the 
Mining Academy where 
he expects to obtain 
his diploma next year. 

Lor the last two terms 
he has been President 
Indian Association at Claiisthal, the 
“Bharatiya Majlis” w'hich has a 
membership of about 60 Indian 
students. One of the most active 

Indian Associations in Germany, 
the “ Bharatiya 
Majlis” celebrates 
India’s Republic 
Day as a great 
annual event 
in which several 
Germans also 
participate. On 
this occasion it 
brings out a 
journal liliarati 
which receives 
financial support 
from the V'lee- 
Chancellor of the 
Mining Academy. 

It carries articles 
on India and 
Indian culture 
both by Indians and Germans and 
is regarded as an aid to 

promoting mutual understanding 
between Indians and Germans. 

Founded 14 years ago by 10 



Mr. P. R. Gulati 


of the 


students, the Majlis has grown into 
an active institution. "We Indian 
students are most liked in Clausthal. 
We celebrate Dewali and Dusscrah 
and we maintain the closest social 
contact with the Germans”, says 
Mr. Gulati now on a 
holiday in Faridabad. 

Mr. Gulati feels for 
the Germans in Fast 
Berlin. If one wants to 
know the difference 

between a man who 

enjoys a life of freedom 
and a life of cons¬ 
traints he must visit 

Germany. “In West 
Germany, the people live 
and speak as they feel. 
1'herc are no restraints, there are 
no curbs and no fears. But in F.ast 
Berlin, which I have visited several 
times, the people aic labouring 

under coercion anti arc in fear 

of the authorities. This is one 



Mr. P. R. Gulati {secondfrom right in the front row) among Indian 
and German students dressed in Indian costumes for presenting a 
rnlturai programme at a "Republic Day” celebration. 


reason, apart from many others, 
which compels Germans to work 
for the reunification of Germany by 
peaceful means and for ending the 
present division”, Mr. Gulati says. 


Published by the Press and Information Office of the Embassy of tho Federal Kepublic of Germany, No. 6, Shanti Path, 
— .. . iP.,.*... 7i„r.u; Ov. Editor ; Dr. H. Vornofeld Printed 





PEACE... 


GERMAN STATE SECRETARY IN DELHI 


Becauxe of the disastrous 
comequences of nuclear war 
to all mankind, and in order 
to contribute towards the main- I 
tenance of peace, the Federal \ 
Republic of Germany .qH'aks \ 
out again and again in favour j 
oj mutual disarmament and of ! 
declarations for the renuncia¬ 
tion of Jorcc. Supervision and 
control of armaments are prior- . 
ity objectives of German policy 
• affording other and better 
possibilities for the maintenance 
oj world peace. 

K (.1 von Have, Setretatv of Stale 

in tlie fedeial Ministry ol DefeiKe 

All Parliamentary Groups 
of the Bundestag we homed the 
offer by the Federal Govern¬ 
ment to c.\<haiige dei laratioiis 
with the Fasten! Slates foi 
the reniiih iation of /oicc. No 
objections were laised iigainsi 
Chancellor kie'.iiigei's inten¬ 
tion even to talk diratl] with 
East Berlin in ihn nuitler. 


iy|R. Rolf Lahr, 

State Secre¬ 
tary of the 
Federal Ministry 
of Foreifin Aff¬ 
airs, is now 
in New Delhi. 
As Head of 
the German Dele- 
l>a(ion, he repre¬ 
sents the Federal 
Republic of Ger¬ 
many during 
the last and 
decisive phase of 
IINCTAD-II. 

Now 59, Mr. 
l.ahr, who has 
stiiciictl J aw and 
1 conomics. occu¬ 
pied senior posi¬ 
tions in the 
Ministry of Fco- 
nomic Affairs 
belbre entering 
tile Federal J ore- 
isn Ser\ ice in 
1953. 

As special 
enviiy. he con- 
il lifted inter alia 
tlie consular 
and trade nego¬ 
tiations between 
the Federal Re- 



^Jl ■ Koll Laht. State Secrelarv of the Federal Ministry of 
loreigii .AJfiim and Headoj the (lerninii deteg.ilion to D. 



Ambassador Baron von Mirbaih and Baroness von Mnhaeh ttefi) 
gave a riception on March 14 to inliodnce Mi Ji.imaiin Ziock, 
Press Counsettor, tierman Embassy, who look ov.r n ee uty. and 
Mrs. Ziock. Nearly .11)11 guests, among them newspapet edilois 
(.nd special correspondents, of/icials oj the linion Ministry ot 
Injornuitioii aiid Broadcasting, and leading personalities in the 
Capital's soci.d and cultural life, were present 


public and the 
Soviet Union and 
was the Perma¬ 
nent Representa¬ 
tive of the Fedeial 
Republic at the 
1 .1 .C. in Brussels. 
In August 1961, 
he was appointed 
State Seeretary 
of the Foreign 
Ministry. 

Specially in 
charge of the 
I rade Policy and 
Cultural Affairs. 
State Secretary 
Lahr has been 
closely associated 
with all questions 
of Germany's 
ilevelopmcnt as¬ 
sistance. It was 
he who, on 
behalf of the 
1 ederal Govern¬ 


ment, signed the Indo-German Agree¬ 
ment for the 25()-million DM (about 
Rs. 47 crorcs) contribution to the 
Aid India Ci'iisortium for I967-6S in 
the presence of Deputy Prime Min¬ 
ister Morarji Desai when the latter 
visited Bonn in October last year. 

During his slay m the capital, 
Mr. Lahr has held talks with Mr. 
1 akhruddm Ah Ahmed, Union 
Minister ol Industrial Development 
and C'.ompany Affairs. Dr.M.Chenna 
Reddy, Union Minister of Steel. 
.Mines and Metals. Dr. Iriguna 
Sen, Union Minister of Lducalioii. 
and Mr. Rajeshw'ar Dayal, Foreign 
Secretary. He has also been visiting 
places of interest in the capital and 
seeing for himself the progress being 
aehieved in various spheres of .iciiviiy. 

Sta'e Secreiaiy Lahr’s itinerary 
includes visits to the Hindu Uni¬ 
versity, Varanasi, ami one of the 
Indo-German Technical Assistance 
Projects. 
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EDUCATION IN PRESENT-DAY SOCIETY 



ProJ. Dr. //, J. Rosenthal 


“P'DUCATION 

“Society” was the 
day symposium 
held in New Delhi 
by the Max 
Muller Bhavan, in 
cooperation with 
the Indian Coun¬ 
cil for Cultural 
Relations. 

As in India,the 
winds of cliange 
have begun lo 
blow also in 
Germany, and 
venerable insti¬ 
tutions like the 
universities are 
compelled to 
adapt themselves 
to the necessities 
of a techno¬ 
logical age. The 
topics of the New 
Delhi symposium 
reflected some of 
the basic pro¬ 
blems which 
confront the edu¬ 
cational system 
both in India and 
in Germany. The 
programme of 
the symposium, 
which embraced 
seminar sessions 
and lectures, 
brought some of 
the well-known 
top leaders and 
administrators in 
India's education¬ 
al field together 


' in Present-day 
theme of aneight- 


with a few specialists from Germany 
in an exchange of views and 
experiences on vital topics of 
educational organisation. 

The symposium opened with a 
seminar session at which Dr. D.S. 
Kothari, Chairman of India’s Uni¬ 
versity Grants Commission, and 
Prof. Hartmut von Hentig of Goettin¬ 
gen University, debated the question 
“Does the Industrial Society of 
Tomorrow need an education in the 
Humanities?". Dr. Kothari pointed 
out that the need of the time was 
an evolutionary humanism a synthe¬ 
sis of science and the humanities. 

Prof. Hentig expressed the view 
that the values of the past should 
be adapted to the needs of the 
present-day democratic society. 

The second day of the programme 
was devoted to a lecture on “The 
quest for example and precedent”. 
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Above: Dr. D. S. Kothari, Prof. H.J. KoeUreutter, Director of the Max Miiller Bhavan, and 
Prof. Hartmut von Hentig at the opening of the symposium held in New Delhi. 

Below : A .section of the large audience that followed the sympo.sium with keen interest. 



by Prof. M. Mujee. Vice-Chancellor 
of Jamia Millia Islamia University. 

“Modem educational and tradi¬ 
tional values” was the topic of the 
second seminar session. Dr. Prera 
Kirpal, Secretary of the Union 
Education Ministry, who participated 
in the discussion along with Prof 
Hentig, insisted on the necessity of 
relating the traditional values to the 
tasks of modem education. 

‘‘The pursuit of excellence at the 
school level” was the subject of 
another seminar session in which 
Mrs. Muriel Wasi and Mr. Veda 
Prakasha, Deputy Educational Ad- 
vi.sers in the Union Ministry o-'’ 
Education. participated. This 
session was followed by a lecture 
“Human Engineering and Industrial 
Development” by Dr. Hugo Schmale 
of the Technical University, 
Munich. A third session discussed 
new trends in 
technical and 
vocational edu¬ 
cation. Prof Dr. 
H.J. Ro.scnthal 
of the Technical 
University, Hano¬ 
ver, and Mr. 
L.S.Chandrakant, 
Joint F-;ducational 
Adviser to the 
Ministry of Edu¬ 
cation, being the 
participants. 


Dr. Lothar 
Lutze of the 
South Asia In¬ 
stitute initiated 
a debate on 
“Language in 
Education — a 
comparative stu¬ 
dy of German 
and Indian pro¬ 
blems”, and 
“Planning Educa¬ 
tion for the 21 St 
Century” was the 
topic of another 
seminar. Dr. 
S. Shukla of the 
Asian Institute 
of Educational 
Planning, and 
Prof Dr. B.D. 
Nag Chaudhri 
of the Planning 
Commission par¬ 
ticipated in the 
latter. 
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REPORT ON THE STATE 
OF THE NATION 
IN DIVIDED GERMANY 


Dr. Kurt Georg Kiesingcr, the 
Federal Chancellor, xpoke in the 
Bundestag on March II. This is the 
full text of his speech: 

T wenty-three years after the 

end of tlic Second World War, 
this first report on the state of the 
nation still has to carry the heading 
“Report on the State of the Nation 
, in Divided Germany". 

Tais is not due to the will of the 
Germ.ins. Had they beeir able to 
dcci',' for themselves at any time 
—or could they do so today the 
peaceful unification of the nation 
would be a certainty. All the world. 
West and East, knows this. The 
right of self-determination which 
is invoked by the peoples of the 
earth and which is solemnly guaran¬ 
teed in the United Nations Charter, 
cannot in the long run be denied to 
the German people either. 

Its application is to enable this 
people, at long last, freely to manifest 
its will with respect to the question 
of reunification and the political 
order it desires. 

More than 77 mill ion people now 
live in both parts of Germany, of 
whom 60m. live in the Federal Re¬ 
public. In addition, almost 1,000,000 
Germans still live in the areas east 
of the Oder and Neisse rivers. 

Compared with 1933, the total Ger¬ 
man population has increased by 11 
million, but it is living and working 
in an area which has shrunk by about 
115,000 square kilometres, tom 
asunder by international develop¬ 
ments after the war. 

The great conflict between East 
and West, to our misfortune, made 
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the dividing line c'f the spheres of 
interest cut right across our country. 

Since the Soviet Union has caught 
up with the United States in nuclear 
armaments, the Powers and their 
blocs htive been facing each other 
strongly armed. They are endea¬ 
vouring to avoid any conflict which 
might develop into a nuclear war 
annihilating them both. 

The dreadful danger, while preser¬ 
ving a precarious peace, solidifies 
the status quo. The power-political 
and ideological differences continue 
to exist, but the fronts htivc frozen 
in the middle of our country. 

Whoever wants to change this 
intolerable and dangerous state of 
affairs—and we must ;ind want to 
change it—ctin only do so by 
peaceful means. 

Peace in Europe 

That is why the Federal Govern¬ 
ment has initiated its policy of 
detente vis-a-vis Eastern Europe. 
Without abandoning the indestruc¬ 
tible right of our nation to live in one 
state, we are attempting to pave the 
way towards a European peace order 
which is also to overcome the division 
of Germans'. 

Many questions arc still the subject 
of heated controversy between our¬ 
selves and our eastern neighbours. 
All these questions which are the 
subject of most serious and continu¬ 
ing discussions also within our 
country cannot be solved in isolation 
but only in the process of establish¬ 
ing such a European peace order. 
If we want to create a lasting peace, 
we must find solutions which are 
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recognised as right and just also by 
future generations. 

We are therefore trying to develop 
better relations with our eastern 
neighbours. We have therefore estab¬ 
lished diplomatic relations with 
Rumania and Jugoslavia and have 
exchanged trade missions with 
Prague. 

We are prepared to enter into 
diplomatic relations with the Czecho¬ 
slovak Republic and with all other 
East European slates and, together 
with them, to endeavour to build a 
better future for Europe. 

The conviction that it is necessary 
to find a Just solution to the German 
question for the sake of peace—of 
real peace—is growing outside Ger¬ 
many as well. The more clearly we 
uphold our right, the more obviously 
we display our sense of proportion, 
the more concrete our actions arc, 
the more convincingly we prove our 
determination to preserve peace in 
the worhl, the more safely may we 
expect to win the moral and political 
support of the peoples in the whole 
world, also in the East, for the cause 
of reunification. 

Renunciation of Force 

We feel that in this situation a 
mutual renunciation of force would 
be an important first step towards a 
European peace order, and we believe 
that the Soviet Union would act 
consistently if she, the great nuclear 
power which expects us to renounce 
nuclear weapons, would be prepared 
to express such a renunciation of 
force. 

The Federal Government is con¬ 
vinced that a non-proliferation treaty 
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could be useful in a still dangerous 
phase of world politics and could 
reduce tensions. Such a treaty, 
however, must meet the interests of 
all those who arc expected to sign it. 

In its memorandum of March 8, 
the Federal Government has again 
stated its views on the present draft 
of a non-proliferation treaty. 

As long as the East is still strongly 
armed, we must look after our defence. 
We still regard the North Atlantic 
Alliance as the safest defence guaran¬ 
tee. This alliance is not in contra¬ 
diction to our peace policy, on the 
contrary: it is this very alliance which 
gives us the possibility of pursuing 
a policy of d6tcnte not carrying any 
unacceptable security risks. If we 
were to disregard this, dangerous 
consequences for the situation of 
Germany and Europe might arise. 

We would be glad if we could 
connect a renunciation of force 
with balanced, mutual disarmament 
measures and force reductions. The 
Federal Government is studying such 
projects and their security and foreign 
policy aspects. 

This year, the United States will 
re-deploy 35,000 men and the EJnitcd 
Kingdom 6,000 men of their forces 
now stationed in Germany. France 
intends to deploy 5,000 men from 
Germany to eastern France, Belgium 
also intends to reduce the number of 
her units. We are following this 
unilateral development with concern. 
However, we must be aware that we 
can only expect our allies to be 
ready to join in the defence of our 
country in an emergency if we con¬ 
tinue to have at our disposal a 
sulhcicntly numeTous, effective Buii- 
deswehr (the German Armed Forces) 
with modern equipment. 

Strong as our links in the Atlantic 
Alliance, as our relations with the 
United States may be, we should not 
seek our own future and, we believe, 
that of a United Western Europe 
within the linn framework of a North 
Atlantic Empire. Such a solution 
would turn the demarcation line 
dividing Germany and Europe into 
a permanent frontier wall. Such a 
solution could also dramatically in¬ 
crease the danger of a world conflict. 

European Unity 

Since the endjof the Second World 
War, the United States has always 
advocated a policy of European uni¬ 
fication. A strong, united Europe 
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could take part of the burden off 
America's shoulders and could as¬ 
sume a greater share of the responsi¬ 
bility for its own security. Such an 
independent Europe, linked in friend¬ 
ship with America could render a 
major service to peace in the world 
and could help to build a bridge 
between West and East. 

A reliable partnership with 
America will continue to be ensured 
because- apart from our common 
spiritual and political ideals - there 
is an identity of interest in not 
letting Western Europe fall under 
Soviet influence. 

What then is the present state of 
this European unification which can 
be of such great importance for the 
future of our nation and which is 
one of the essential tasks of our 
century ? 

Considerable progress has been 
achieved in the development of the 
European Communities. They have 
not only been of great economic 
benefit to their members, but have 
also strengthened the feeling of 
solidarity and have enhanced 
Europe’s standing and weight in the 
eyes of the world. 

However, we are unfortunately 
still far from the aim of a politically 
united Europe. Britain and other 
European countries wish to join the 
Communities. The Federal Govern¬ 
ment supports these wishes. We 
are of the opinion that our cautious 
but consistent way of dealing with 
these applications offers the best 
prospects for overcoming the difficul¬ 
ties which still stand in the way of 
accession with full rights and obliga¬ 
tions. We arc firmly determined to 
avoid a grave crisis in the Community 
which would endanger what has 
already been achieved or would para¬ 
lyse the vigorous development of the 
Community. 

in our recent talks in Paris, we 
have reaffirmed our will to co-operate 
closely with France. Nobody denies 
the fact that without such co-opera¬ 
tion, the unification of Europe 
cannot succeed. 

For this reason, the Federal 
Government at once intensified 
the co-operation provided for in the 
German-French treaty, extended con¬ 
sultations to new fields and initiated 
a closer co-operation between the 
German and French economies. 

Two special commissioners were 
appointed who are responsible for 
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co-ordinating this extensive co¬ 
operation. Above all, this co¬ 
operation between Germany and 
France is also an indispensable pre¬ 
requisite for the European peace 
order we seek and which includes 
the elimination of the division of 
Germany. 

Development Aid 

The Federal Republic of Germany 
is not one of the big powers with 
worldwide political commitments, 
but economically she belongs to the 
leading group of industrial nations. 
Her trade interests therefore span 
the whole globe. Because of her 
economic strength, she has a con¬ 
siderable share in the responsibilitv, 
for the development of large parts 
of the world. 

It is an imperative task for every 
industrial nation to do all it can to 
help developing countries in other 
continents to build up their own 
sound economic, social and political 
system. 

Time and again, one has to tell 
those people who think that such 
funds could be put to better use at 
home that our own future is also 
being determined by a sound develop¬ 
ment of that new world. Unlike 
most other budgetary items, funds 
earmarked for development aid were 
therefore not reduced but increased 
by the Federal Republic in the 1967 
Budget and within its medium-term 
financial planning. She is determin¬ 
ed to do everything she can to give 
advice and aid to help these countries. 

But quite apart from these interests 
and commitments, we try to main¬ 
tain friendly relations with all coun¬ 
tries in the world and to win their 
sympathy for the need to achieve 
a just solution of the German 
question. 

It is our hope that our relationship 
with those stales in the Arab world 
with whom we do not have any 
diplomatic relations at present, will, 
soon be rearranged in friendship. 

The Vietnam War 

The German people are following 
the war in Vietnam with great concern 
and deep sympathy for the suffering 
population of that country. This 
sympathy clearly shows how into¬ 
lerable our nation finds the very idea 
of war and the shedding of blood 
which, in all its cruel severity, un¬ 
avoidably includes the civilian 
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population, women and children. Yet, 
whatever views one may hold about 
the American intervention in Vietnam, 
we should resolutely reject the wholly 
one-sided distortions according to 
which the Americans are to be 
blamed for the war, its origin and 
development. We of all people have 
the least reason to pose as America’s 
schoolmaster. 

I wished with my whole heart that 
our country could help to end 
hostilities in the near future. As 
we are not in a position to do so, 
the only possibility that remains is to 
case, by increa.sed humanitarian help, 
the suffering of all the people who 
have been afflicted by the war in 
Vietnam. 

Let us turn our thoughts from the 
misery of others to our own national 
distress. 

The overlords in the other part of 
Germany have exploited the division 
of our nation imposed on us by 
international developments forcibly 
to cordon off our fellow-countrymen 
more and more in order to strengthen 
and consolidate the regime to which 
they have subjected the population. 

This consistent policy of keeping 
the country divided is. on the one 
hand, the result of the political 
weakness of their regime which docs 
not enjoy the support of the popula¬ 
tion, and on the other hand it stems 
from the attempt to obtain inter¬ 
national recognition for a second 
German state. 

Restricted Contacts 

The contacts between the two parts 
of Germany were restricted still 
further after the building of the 
Berlin Wall. With a few exceptions 
made for political or professional 
reasons, it is only old-age pensioners 
who arc allowed to travel to the 
Federal Republic. Last year, they 
numbered approximately a million. 

Visitors from the Federal Republic 
are generally only allowed into the 
other part of Germany if they want 
to visit first or .second-line relatives. 
In 1967 they numbered about 
1,400,000. To West Berliners even 
this is denied. 

There is hardly any co-operation 
left in the scientific, cultural and 
sporting sectors. Relations in the 
church sector are also subjected to 
draconian restrictions. This shows 
the pressure to which the churches 
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over there are exposed. Relations 
in the field of justice and administra¬ 
tion arc being limited to a minimum, 
and this minimum is being used to 
achieve something like dealings 
between two States. 

This isolation enforced by the 
leaders of the Socialist Unity Party 
makes it difficult for us to talk with 
some degree of certainty of the people 
in the other part of Germany -of 
their thoughts and wishes, their 
feelings and actions. In a totalitarian 
regime man lives his life under the 
secret stress caused by the tension 
between inner resistance and outward 
conformity. Nevertheless, we under¬ 
stand these people still better than 
the overlords over there do. 

No Separate Nation 

Our countrymen arc Germans just 
like ourselves and many of them come 
from entirely different regions of 
Germany or from German settle¬ 
ments outside of the old Reich 
borders. 

Wherever people from the two 
parts of Germany meet without their 
being exposed to p(^litical pressure, 
it becomes apparent that they belong 
to each other as people of one 
language, one history and one 
culture. With the exception of a 
small minority, the Communist re¬ 
gime have not succeeded in winning 
over the population. This also 
applies to youth. The Socialist 
Unity Parly regime have had to take 
into account the fact that Germans 
feel as one nation. 

There is no separate nation in the 
“German Democratic Republic". 
It is true that the Germans in the 
other part of Germany have expe- 
riencesi their own oillicult lot during 
the post-war period and developed 
from this a consciousness of their own 
which we respect. They had to 
contend with more difficult condi¬ 
tions than we did in building up their 
economy, aiul they are therefore quite 
rightly proud of this achievement 
as well as of the success which they 
have had in the field of science and 
technology, culture and sports. 

We are glad that the economic 
situation in the other part of Ger¬ 
many continued to improve last year. 
Commodity production increased 
by nearly seven per cent; exports 
rose by eight per cent; and the 
turnover in the retail trade rose by 
four per cent. 

As a result, the standard of living 
has continued to grow. 
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The Federal Government is willing 
to support this economic progress. 
Unfortunately, inter-zonal trade has 
not developed in the way that we 
wished. It dropped by about five 
per cent last year, which was partly 
due to the economic downturn in the 
Federal Republic. In 1966 and 1967 
the turnover amounted to over 5,700 
million DM. Of this sum. deliveries 
from the Federal Republic accounted 
for approximately 3,200m. DM. 
deliveries from the other part of 
Germany amounted to approxi¬ 
mately 2.600m. DM. Hence, East 
Berlin is heavily in debt. 

The real difficulty is to be found in 
the limited number of goods which 
the other part of Germany has to 
offer. Credit facilities and other 
measures can only bring short-term 
relief. The Federal Government has 
not been failing in this respect. It 
granted a Federal guarantee for long¬ 
term deliveries of capital goods; a 
company for the financing of such 
transactions by a bank consortium 
was founded; the revocation clause 
was abolished; concessions in 
respect of the adtied value tax were 
made; and finally the date for closing 
accounts was extended for one year. 

The Soviet Union endeavours to 
incorporate the economy of the 
“GDR" as firmly into tlie eastern 
economic system as possible. We, 
however, must try to broaden our 
economic contacts. We hope that 
the negotiations on extending inter¬ 
nal German trade which have been 
in privgress since last September 
will be successful. We arc consider¬ 
ing setting up an office for inter¬ 
zonal trade in liast Berlin. 

Wc must work out an overall 
scheme for economic relations 
between tlie two parts of Germany. 
This scheme should also include an 
examination of the financial demands 
which East Berlin has made of us. 
The Cabinet Committee for Inter- 
German Affairs is working on the 
draft of such an overall scheme. 

As long as wc Germans are denied 
the right to live in one State wc could 
do a lot to prevent our drifting still 
farther apart. Even in the field of 
legislation and administration, laws, 
ordinances and measures which are 
not the reflection of different social 
systems could be coordinated. But 
to do that, the other side would have 
to be as willing as we are. 

I repeat once again the offer 
that I made in the Govemmenlj 
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Declarations of Dec. 13, 1966, and 
April 12, 1967, as well as in my two 
letters to Herr Stoph. The Federal 
Government adheres to the intention 
of casing the lot of the people in 
divided Germany. 

It is prepared to negotiate with the 
government in East Berlin about all 
practical questions concerning the 
living together of Germans. It hereby 
expressly extends the list of proposed 
topics by adding the subject of the 
renunciation of the use of force. We 
arc prepared to talk about all these 
topics if the other side tibandons its 
attempt to tic up these talks with its 
demand for international recognition. 
The Stale Secretary in the Federal 
Chancellor’s OITice is at any time 
available for talks. I myself would 
meet Herr Stoph as soon as a satis¬ 
factory result of such negotiations 
were in sight. 

Berlin 

It is especially in Berlin thal we 
become painfully aware of the state 
of the nation. That city is a symbol 
of the fate of the German people in 
this century. Once it was one of the 
real world centres where culture, 
scholarship and commerce flourished. 
It was our capital where the intellec¬ 
tual forces of the nation gathered to 
send forth inspiring impulses. 

Today, we dearly miss such a 
capital which could vigorously inte¬ 
grate intellectual and political life of 
the nation. The manifold political, 
economic and legal connections 
between the Federation and Berlin, 
which have developed in the course 
of the years, have become indi.spcn- 
sable for the welfare and viability 
of Berlin. They arc completely in 
accord with Berlin’s agreed status. 
It is East Berlin, however, that 
continually disregards this status by 
taking unilateral mea.sures on its 
soil and not even a minimum of 
human relations between West and 
East Berlin is conceded. 

The Federal Government is always 
willing to work together with all the 
Four Powers if this promotes Berlin’s 
interests. It hopes that Moscow 
and East Berlin do not wish to aggra¬ 
vate tensions cither. We, at any rate, 
arc fully determined to guarantee the 
viability of Berlin and its population 
also in future with all the means at 
our disposal. 

Unfortunately, our policy on 
Germany is largely dependent on 
developments on which we have little 
or no influence. Nevertheless, there 
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are possibilities in conjunction with 
other powers of developing peace- 
promoting forces which can lead to 
an end to the status quo. The 
important thing is to keep the road 
open and to adapt ourselves both to 
a protracted struggle and to a speedier 
change in the situation. The decisive 
thing, however, is and remains that 
the Germans never flag in their 
determination to be reunited. 

Until the day of reunification— 
which will come because nobody can 
break the will of a great nation to 
regain its unity—let us use the time 
to keep our house here in order and 
to prepare our country for the time 
and world to come. Here our hands 
are not tied. Here we can plan, 
decide and act on our own, although 
we shall never lose sight ('f our 
nation’s common future. 

Internal Situation 

As regards the internal situation 
in this country, we can say that 
never before in history has a vast 
majority of the German people been 
able to live in such freedom and 
prosperity as the 60 million Ger¬ 
mans in the Federal Republic. 

Democratic freedom in this country 
is guaranteed. The effectiveness of 
the system of parliamentary demo¬ 
cracy is ensured. The prosperity 
of our population has maintained a 
remarkable level despite last year’s 
economic recession and many difficult 
structural problems. The gross 
national product has increased more 
than five-fold since 1950 and our 
social security has reached a mark 
which many nations envy. 

In the autumn of 1966, the Federal 
Republic was threatened by a serious 
economic setback for the first time 
in her history. This danger was 
overcome by measures adopted by the 
Federal Government and the legis¬ 
lative bodies. The present gives us 
reason to hope that we shall also be 
able to reckon with a steady growth 
in the coming years. A moderately 
expansive economic policy will 
enable us to continue to raise the 
standard of living of the population. 
At the same time, these measures 
which we took marked the beginning 
of a new phase of economic and 
financial policy. For the first time, 
the national budget and the econ¬ 
omic progress have been b.'^ought 
into a close and systematic inter¬ 
relationship. 

The ^oups participating in the 
economic process now co-operate 
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much more closely than previously. 
The Government’s political planning 
and action has become calculable for 
a longer period than hitherto. The 
law on the promotion of economic 
stability and growth obliges the 
Government and the legislative 
bodies to pursue a modem economic 
policy. 

The tools thus created for our 
financial and economic policy will 
have to stand the test of a future 
boom. It is for us then to avail 
ourselves resolutely of these tools. 

Financial Planning 

The interplay between the national 
budget and the economic process 
also forms the basis of the medium-»r- 
term financial planning. To begin 
with, it is intended to plan ahead 
and organise the public budgets 
until 1971, thus permitting us to 
set priorities for the tasks of the 
Government. 

Considerable importance will be 
attached to the yearly review and 
revaluation laid down in the Stability 
Law. We must succeed in extending 
our scope of action, which has been 
so insufferably restricted by the 
existing legal financial commitments, 
in such a way that we can set about 
solving the big and expensive new 
tasks of the next few years. 

We shall be able to achieve this 
goal if the Federation and the Lander 
work together in such a way thal 
financial planning comprises the 
entire budget of the public authorities. 
I’he Federation and the Lander are 
obliged under the Stability Law to 
make medium-term finance plans 
in order to achieve the aims of this 
law, i.c. stability and growth, a high 
level of employment and a balanced 
foreign trade. However, the law 
docs not contain any provisions on 
the indispensable mutual coordina¬ 
tion of thc.se plans. The Federation 
and the Lander have, therefore, 
agreed to rectify this shortcoming by 
appointing a Council of Financial 
Planning which will meet for the first 
lime on March 14. ' 

The reform of the financial con¬ 
stitution will be another important 
stage towards closer co-operation 
between the Federation and the 
Lander. The Federation and the 
Lander have achieved general agree¬ 
ment in this matter so that the 
Federal Government will be able to 
pass the appropriate draft Laws in 
the course of this week. 
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It was agreed that the following 
tasks will be embodied in the Basic 
Law as national tasks: founding 
and extension of places of higher 
learning, regional measures of econ¬ 
omic promotion to improve the 
structure of farming, and to preserve 
the coast. 

Furthermore, a provision will be 
included in the Basic Law which 
empowers the Federation to grant 
financial help for investments by the 
IMnder and local authorities to avert 
disturbances to a balanced national 
economy and substantial disturbances 
in regional economic developments. 
Promotion of education and training 
is to be added to the list of concur- 
_rent legislative powers in the Basic 
Law. 

One especially important and 
difficult piece of the financial reform 
will be the reform of communal 
finances. The financial resources of 
the communes and their fiscal struc¬ 
ture arc to be improved. Negotia¬ 
tions bctwecii the Federation, the 
Lander and the communes are still 
in progress on this highly controver¬ 
sial question. Although the reform 
of communal finances is not to come 
into cfl'cct until 1970, this subject 
should be dealt with, if possible, 
by the legislative bodies this spring 
in conjunction with the reform of 
the finance constitution between the 
Federation and the Lander. 

Coal-mining 

The Grand Coalition has succx'ed- 
ed in again stimulating general 
Economic activity. This success is the 
precondition for solving a number 
of pressing structural problems in 
the German economy. These include 
above all the coal-mining industry 
and agriculture. 

The statistics published in the 
annual economic report for 1967 
show that the German coal-mining 
industry is viable. The protective 
measures implemented by the Federal 
Government have eased the situation 
for the time being. But to achieve 
^ a durable solution, it is necessary 
to implement the Federal Govern¬ 
ment’s programme on the adapta¬ 
tion and recovery of the coal-mining 
industry. The draft of the law on 
the adaptation of the coal-mining 
industry has been submitted to the 
Bundestag. 

I hope that it will be possible 
to found a Ruhr Unitary Company. 
This cannot be achieved by the 
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Government alone. For this reason, 
I appeal urgently to all concerned not 
to shirk their responsibility for this 
joint task. 

The unrest amongst the miners has 
primarily been aiused by the un¬ 
certainty about their future. Flow 
many pits will be closed? Who will 
still be able to work in the mining 
sector in future and to live in his 
accustomed environment? Who will 
have to quit the mining sector and 
where can he go? Will he get any 
help during this difficult transitional 
stage and will not his future pro¬ 
fessional lot be worse than his present 
one? The miner wants as much clarity 
on this matter as he can obtain; 
he is level-headed enough to accept 
the inevitable only if he knows that 
the State and the economy will help 
him. 

Concern for Farmers 

The same is true of our farmers. 
They, loo, have justified cause for 
concern. 

During the last 20 years, German 
farmers have increased their produc¬ 
tion by two-thirds. In the same 
period 2,000,000 people, i.c. more 
than half of those engaged in full¬ 
time farming, switched to industry. 

These facts are proof of the 
clficiency and the often unrecognised 
adaptability of the farming com¬ 
munity. The Federation and the 
Lander have vigorously supported 
this structural change which is still 
in full swing. Our farmers will 
need Government help in future, too, 
to be able to hold their position with¬ 
in the German economy and on the 
European market. 

This aid will strengthen farming 
enterprises and provide an adequate 
income. Farmers who are unable 
to cam a reasonable income from 
their farms will have to improve their 
income by a spare-time job or side¬ 
line or leave farming altogether. 

These transitions must be organised 
in an acceptable way and their effects 
mitigated by improving our rural 
social policy. Particular importance 
should be plac'ed on an educational 
policy which opens up alternative 
professional opportunities for young 
people in the country. 

The difficulties to which miners 
and farmers are exposed show that 
the industrial revolution is continuing 
apace without any let-up. The level 
of efficiency of German technology 
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and industry is high, but we should 
not forget that other industrial states 
have made enormous efforts to 
modernize their industrial structure 
and have achieved much success. 
These achievements are largely due 
to the fact that growth industries 
such as electronics, the nuclear in¬ 
dustry, aviation and aerospace tech¬ 
nology arc being systematically 
developed by industry and promoted 
by the Government. 

Role of Research 

These industries call for a parti¬ 
cularly large degree of research and 
their efficiency depends cm close 
co-operation between science and 
economy. We are confident that our 
trade and industry will continue to 
be equal to international competition 
in future, too. 

However, as is alretidy being done 
with the programme drawn up by the 
Federal Government for nuclear 
research, data processing, space re¬ 
search and oceanographical research, 
the Federation and the Lander will 
have to give the growth industries 
new stimuli. In addition, we shall in 
general have to attain closer co¬ 
operation between the State, the 
business community and the scienti¬ 
fic world both in our country and, 
in many spheres, even beyond our 
borders in order to secure the future 
of coming generations. 

1 have spoken of the rapid progress 
of the industrial revolution. Nothing 
has influenced more strongly the life 
of our nation—in either part—and 
changed it more profoundly than this 
powerful historical process. When 
the German Reich was founded, 
about half the population worked 
in industry; now, this figure has risen 
to 90 per cent in the Federal Republic 
and to about 85 per cent in the other 
part of Germany. 

This development has greatly 
enhanced our prosperity, has raised 
the standard of living of all classes 
of the population and has made 
possible the creation of a generous 
social system. 

Although we arc no longer among 
the great political powers of the 
world, we have thus, nevertheless, 
obtained a place in the leading group 
of the economic powers of our time. 
This means that our foreign and 
domestic policy, the stability of our 
social and political order and, not 
least, our cultural life depend on the 
health and growth of our economy. 
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The imagination, energy and adapt¬ 
ability of our industrialists, business¬ 
men and economic leaders, the zeal 
and skill of our workers and employ¬ 
ees, technicians and engineers, have 
accomplished an admirable feat. 

But this economic revolution is 
urged on and driven forward by 
another movement: modern science 
which has started the technological 
and industrial process and everything 
that followed it. 

Science is the real motive force 
in our time; it influences and changes 
even more deeply all spheres of life, 
and its staitdard and level will 
determine the whole internal develop¬ 
ment and external organisation of the 
competing countries. 

The structures and institutions of 
the State must not evade this need 
for modernization cither. Many of 
the institutions and procedures which 
we have inherited from the tradi¬ 
tions of the 19th century are already 
inadequate today and would utterly 
fail to meet the requirements of the 
future. 

The Federal Constitution of the 
country is not to be restricted or even 
abolished. It is by no means obsolete, 
as is felt by the advocates of a central¬ 
ist and Unitarian system of which 
they expect miracles. 

But it is quite indispensable and 
urgent to develop this federal system 
in a manner which prevents indiscri¬ 
minate centralism but ensures a 
maximum <'f co-operative efliciency 
of the federal elements. Wc made 
good progress along this path last 
week. Nobody should be deceived 
about the fact that Federalism is 
facing a great test. 

We should all know that if wc fail 
in any field of activity, history will 
not accept the excuse that tliis did 
not fall within our terms of reference. 

A reform of our administration and 
of the civil service is also urgently 
necessary. It is not a matter of 
further expanding the already-inflated 
administrative machinery: what we 
need arc new techniques of planning 
and intcgiating the various sectors 
of political action. Institutions must 
be created for the training of 
highly qualified civil servants, as they 
already exist in the form of the 
Armed Forces Staff College and the 
training centre for the Foreign 
Service. 


The interchange of leading per¬ 
sonnel from the civil service, business 
and industry, and the sciences must 
be generously encouraged. The 
Federal Government has already 
tackled this task. 

Education and Training 

Our education and training system, 
too, urgently requires a thorough 
reform. A large number of institu¬ 
tions and traditions in our education¬ 
al system are too deeply rooted in 
the epoch of the pre-industrial society 
to be able to meet the requirements of 
our completely transformed world. 

One may regret having to give up 
many a dear and venerable inherit¬ 
ance when wc are carrying out this 
necessary reform. The important 
thing is for our educational and 
training system to be modernized and 
adapted for future needs in such a 
way that wc can make full use of the 
big opportunities furnished by the 
scientific and industrial age. 

1 am not advocating any one-sided 
scientific, technological or commer¬ 
cial training, but it is high time for 
us to realise how much the fate of 
all of us depends on the development 
of these sectors. Nowadays, nobody 
can claim to be educated if he ignores 
the significance of modern science 
and sociology. 

The level of general education is 
equally important for our political, 
our eamomic and our cultural life. 
In recognition of this, the Federation 
and Lander have steadily increased 
their provision for training and 
research. The Federation's contri¬ 
bution towards the promotion of 
higher learning, which ten years ago 
was 110 million DM. amounted in 
1967 to 835m. DM. 

During this period, expenditure by 
the Lander rose from 936m. DM. 
to 3,700m. DM. Since 1960. the 
Lander have more than doubled the 
number of places for academic stall' 
at the universities in keeping with 
the recommendations made by the 
Advisory Council on Scientific Affairs. 

Nevertheless, the discussions about 
the inadequacies of our schools and 
universities have grown more and 
more heated. 

The shortcomings at German 
universities are both quantitative 
and qualitative. The universities are 
overcrowded and if a remedy is 
not found soon, the expected rush of 
students in a few years’ time will 


lead to a shortage in the requisite- 
number of places at universities 
and in the number of university 
teachers. 

One of the qualitative shortcom¬ 
ings is the often antiquated constitu¬ 
tion of our universities. Furthermore 
the course of studies in some dis¬ 
ciplines is unsystematic, the duration 
of the studies too long and the say in 
the shaping of academic life given to 
lecturers, assistants and students in¬ 
sufficient. Hence, the insistence on a 
speedy reform is perfectly under¬ 
standable and justified. 

1 shall initiate negotiations with the 
competent representatives of the 
German universities, the arts and the 
sciences, the students, the LdndeF* 
and the Federation, with a view to 
accelerating the reform of our 
universities. 

More than half of the Germans 
alive today were born after 1933. 
The time of the National Socialist 
dictatorship and the war are either 
a mere faint memory from their 
childhood days or they were born at 
a later date. 

Between them and ourselves there 
is more than the normal break 
between generations. Unlike our¬ 
selves, the young people do not think 
of our state and social .system as 
something that was arduously and 
successfully built up again: they are 
more conscious of the weaknesses 
and shortcomings of this system. 
They do not compare our social and 
political realities with the past, but 
measure them with the criteria of 
ideal concepts. We need not be 
surprised about this and wc should 
not wish it to be otherwise. Apart 
from a small group of utopian 
dreamers, this young generation 
wants abo\e all to have the certain 
knowledge that those who occupy 
the responsible positions in today’s 
society and State are willing and 
capable of laying the foundations 
for the future. 

The Grand Coalition 

During recent years, the great 
controversies of the first decade of 
the Federal Republic’s existence have 
almost entirely disappeared from 
German political life. 

The programmes of the political 
parties have drawn closer to each 
other. As a result, political life in 
our country may have lost in colour 
and dramatic quality. On the other 
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hand, many wilfully and artificially 
created differences have also dis¬ 
appeared. The formation of the 
Grand Coalition would not have been 
possible but for this development. 

This coalition started its work 
under more difficult conditions than 
any coalition since 1953. In 15 
months, it has completed a large 
number of important tasks and start¬ 
ed on the solution of others. Despite 
all these difficulties, it has proved a 
success and will in any case continue 
up to the end of the present legisla¬ 
tive period. 

We are not unaware of the excep¬ 
tional political nature of a Grand 
Coalition since our political life 
would, in the long run, suffer without 
a strong opposition. However, in 
the situation prevailing in autumn 
1966, the Grand Coalition represent¬ 
ed the only serious possibility of 
forming a Government. 

1 think that we have made a virtue 
of necessity, but in order to take 
institutional precautions against the 
danger of a continuous compulsion 
to retain a Grand Coalition, the 
Government arc firmly adhering to 
the intention announced in the 
Government declaration to create 
for the Bundestag elecliims after 
next a simple majority electoral 
system which is intended to give 
one party the possibility of taking 


over the responsibility for the 
Government. 

A large number of tasks could and 
can only be solved by the Grand 
Coalition. For years, the German 
public has been concerned with, and 
disquieted by. the problem of the 
national emergency legislation. We 
have reason to expect that the deli¬ 
berations in the Bundestag commit¬ 
tees will soon reach a satisfactory 
conclusion and that a result will be 
achieved which is pertinent, which 
will dispel the critics’ fears and which 
will replace the allied reserved rights. 

All of last year’s decisions, which 
required a change in the Basic Law, 
were made easier or at all possible 
through the Grand Coalition. The 
big reforms, too, which will be start¬ 
ed in the course of this year, can 
probably only be realised by co-ope¬ 
ration between the two big parties. 

Extreme Parties 

Extreme Right and Left-wing 
parties have not been represented in 
the Bundestag for a long time. Before 
the Grand Coalition was founded. 
Right-wing extremists in particular 
had achieved certain successes at a 
number of Landtag elections. The 
extremist parties must be rolled back 
primarily by political arguments. 
However, the Federal Government 
will not hesitate to use also constitu¬ 
tional means against such parties 


which threaten our basic system of a 
free democracy. 

History measures the grade and 
value of nations not only in terms of 
their material, but also for their 
intellectual achievements. If we look 
at the intellectual picture of Germany 
today, we find that the culturjJ 
efflorescence of the last century has 
not been repeated. 

We share this fate with other nations 
in our Western civilization, but we 
may note that our scientific research 
has caught up with international 
standards in many sectors. 1'he same 
is true of the arts. Theatrical and 
musical life in the two parts of Ger¬ 
many has again reached a high 
standard. A number of German 
writers, composers and artists have 
won international recognition. 

There is still the danger that the 
value of life is being measured too 
much by the material goods acquired. 
Yet forces are stirring everywhere 
warning us that man does not live 
by bread alone. 

The aim of our free society is to 
enable the individual to develop his 
personality and fully to live his 
existence. 

To win freedom for all Germans so 
that they can fully live their exist¬ 
ence is the very essence of our 
struggle for the reunification of 
our nation. 
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HAMBURG 

The first German newspaper to be honoured 
with California University's medal of honour 
for Journalism, "Die H^elt" is regarded as 
bath comprehensive and authoritative. 


MUNICH 

[he "Suddeutsche Zeitung", published from 
the Bavarian capital, is known for its well- 
informed interpretation of news and for its 
interest in the problems of Ituiia. 


FRANKFURT 

The "Frankfurter Allgemcine", which has 
special corrispondents all over the world, 
including New Delhi, brings within its focus 
happenings in all parts of the globe. 


THE PRESS IN GERMANY 


f^ERMANY is 
'^rich in the num¬ 
ber and variety 
of its newspapers and periodicals. 
And many of them often carry 
pictures and articles on India. 

During the Weimar Republic 
there were already a large number 
of newspapers, and Berlin was the 
home of famous publishers and 
journalists whose careers represent¬ 
ed landmarks in the history of the 
Press. With the founding of the Fede¬ 
ral Republic of Germany and 
recognition of the freedom of the 
Press under the Basic Law, the 
Constitution of the Federal Republic, 
new newspapers shot up. Competi¬ 
tion and impartial articulation of 
public opinion led again to the 
reassertion of sound journalism. 

distinct feature of the 
‘German Press is the “boulevard 
newspaper”, a special type of news¬ 
paper which takes its name from 
the fact that it is distributed mostly 
on the boulevard or street unlike 
the traditional newspapers which 
have their own subscribers. Small 
in form, the “boulevard paper” 
gives the main news in crisp style 
and is immensely popular. Side 
by side with the daily Press, the 
periodical press and pictorial 
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magazines have also gained a great 
stature and achieved large circula¬ 
tions. Of the newspapers of national 



"A fairytale country wants to became 
a holiday country" reads the slogan 
on this page of an issue of the "Frank¬ 
furter Allgemeine" which, carrying 
a picture of the *rathas’ at Mahabali- 
puram, seeks to activate German 
tourist interest in India. 


stature, which are 
read widely all 
over the country, 
three are the most outstanding ones. 
They are the Die Welt, first issued 
in 1946, the Suddeutsche Zeitung, 
issued from Munich, and the Frank¬ 
furter Allgemcine I'rom Frankfurt. 

In discussing the Press in Ger¬ 
many one cannot ignore the Ger¬ 
man national news agency “dpa". 
A global agency represented in 
almost every important city in the 
world, it has an arrangement with 
an Indian agency for the mutual 
exchange of news between India 
and Germany. 

Addressing a meeting of the 
International Press Institute several 
years ago, the late Chancellor 
Dr. Adenauer summed up the 
role of the Press by saying that it 
should select and process what was 
vital and essential among the vast 
flood of topical subjects and thereby 
help people to form a sound judg¬ 
ment. The German Press is follow¬ 
ing this advice. The large majority 
of the newspapers and periodicals 
are guided by objectivity. Purveying 
news and promoting the crystalli¬ 
sation of sound opinion, they serve 
as props of democracy. 
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TO STEP UP INDIAN EXPORTS 


lyUMEROUS ideas for stepping 
^up the export of Indian products 
to Germany and extending the market 
for them were thrown up at an export 
seminar held recently in Diisseldorf. 

The meeting was sponsored by the 
Indian Ambassador to the Federal 


Republic of 
Germany, Mr. 
Khub Cluind, 
and attended 
by about 70 
per cent of 
the business¬ 
men interested 
in trade with 
India, bank¬ 
ers, clearing 
agents, consul¬ 
ting engineers, 
hoteliers, etc. 



who exchang- Dr. J. M. Hunck 
cd informa¬ 


tion on various problems arising 
from experience. 

Dr7*T. M. Hunck, Chief FAlitor of 


bicycles. but the position is 
not the same in Europe. So 
there is scope for these bicycles 
there. Attractive samples are 
often not available. Permanent ex¬ 
hibitions for technical products arc 
useful in many ways, and the 
impulses collected at the exhibitions 
must be followed up and passed on. 

J’rinted literature on the proper¬ 
ties, quality and terms of delivery 
of various products must be made 
available in sullicient quantity and 
distributed to interested parties. The 
existing facilities for export financing 
should be publicized in Germany. 
Attempts should be made to have 
adequate insurance, together with 
linancing, on the basis of the 
experience gained in Germany. This 
will protect the Indian exporter. To 
promote tourism German advisers 
must be made available for selecting 
the right type of accommodation and 
I'oiid and to train cooks accordingly. 


INDO-GERMAN 

PARTNERSHIP 

fSrc front page) 

An active exchange of scholars 
between India and Germany is 
an effeetive demonstration of 
Indo-German partnership. And 
many are the Indian scholars 
who are pursuing higher studies 
at Technical Universities or 
Research Imditutes in the Fede¬ 
ral Republic of Germany. 

Picture on the front page 
.'<hows Dr. Vasant Saolapurfar 
of Amraoti, near Nagpur, and 
his wife on a stroll at the market 
."square in Goettingen, one oj the 
famous university towns in 
I North Germany. 

When this picture was taken, 
the Indian scholar who had 
obtained his doctorate from 
Goettingen University wav 
nearing the end of his \ I tidies 
in .voil composition and 
agriculiur.il chemistry. \ 


paper published from Dusseldorf. CHOOSE YOUR “MISS UNCTAD 

and author ot ‘ India lomorrow . 


a survey of Indo-German coopera¬ 
tion in India's economic develop¬ 
ment, enumerates these suggestions 
and gives his own observations 
in a thought-priwoking article in the 
Financial Fxpre.vs of Bombay. 

The I'ollowing is a summary (.)f 
some of the lindings as contained 
in Or. Hunck's article . 

Indian businessmen should 
travel abroad. There shouhl be 
a more active export policy, 
'there are a few who travel !<' pro¬ 
mote the sale <>f pnHlucIs made by 
haiul, but there is hardly any who 
looks aflei the more important sector 
of machine-maile articles. Market 
organisations through agents should 
be set up at commercial centres in 
Germany on a commission basis 
Quality control is urgently requiicd 
Careful testing before shipment, 
.seaworthy packing aiul sullieieni 
labels are also needed. Directions 
tbi use and olliei printed lilciviiure 


Dressed in a 
bright saree, 
Miss Nadia Con- 
stantinidi creat¬ 
ed a mild sen¬ 
sation in the 
corridors of 
Vigyan Bhavan 
when she posed 
for this picture. 

One of the 
U.N. Secretariat 
staff working 
mainly in Ge¬ 
neva, Miss Con- 
stantinidi your 
‘‘Miss Unclad" 
this week 
has two dis¬ 
tinctions: She 

works in an 

international or¬ 
ganisation and 
she is of inter¬ 
national descent. 



money and I 
likeindiancities." 
Referring to 
Banaras Miss 
Constantinidi 
says : "I don't 
think I’ve seen 
anything more 
moving than 
what is the most 
common sight 
in Banaras 
Sadhus medi¬ 
tating on the 
river banks and 
devotees bathing 
in the Ganga," 

As the U.N. 
agencies hold 
their meetings 
in all parts of 
the world, a 
U.N. employee, 
must expect to'*'*' 
be shunted 


must be Mipplicd m fuultlccs Gcr- Her grandfather across the globe 

m.m along with each proiluet. was a Greek \'adui Const-.mtinidi often at short 


'file consumer habits among 
the buyers sboukl be catered to. 
Due msiaiice of this not being ilone 
is that no ladies’ bicycles which 
make upkO",, of the sale.s of bicycles 
in I iiuipe are supplied. Indian 
girls in their sarees do not ride 


and her parents are French by 
citizenship. 

"It’s not only the saree that 1 
like in India", Miss Constantinidi 
says "1 like Indian food, I like 
Indian jewellery—for which un¬ 
fortunately I don't have enough 


notice. Does she find the inevitable 
breaks of newly formed friend¬ 
ships and associations involved 
in such a kind of life painful ? 

"Well, not quite, but I keep writing 
letters all over the world", Miss 
Constantinidi answers. 
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Great Germans on their own language 


“...it has so many words at its command...” 


iVJttrUm (fctttuiits hrmnu' rrnlly <ou 
()/ ihi ir lanffiuifif' onr/ itnfiuiitua/// 
"/fif ! (hi fHi^h th« irntiiif's of thrdn man 
'/fi . fiinl Hi>iiuintn\ HI of inod»‘rn 
phili>h),:y M rwniltfilly , imitrd ahrunt 
I ti lu'■rvr |^. ii (tfinian invrntion Hrrd/'i , 
Hil/ifhii i-iitt I/iiinholfit, (hr htothrrs 
‘^t/ilif'il, i/it h/ofh/'i\ (inmin, Hofifi, 
hh n ht I. Dn r oiu! nil (hr nllu t ' wotfn'd 
oiif .Old I \tnhlnliid (hr (n’riiiun appionih 
to till l.mr.iiil/'i of thill oil'll fM'Ofili mill 
"/ oi/iii [iiOf>l,\ ihionrh thru plilto 

•.ojih;<iil ht'.loi n III and ^r(iiniiinti< ul 

ri.in/ihi\ 7 III t ptoi'td thr laiifiuaf^i' 
' I liitu'ii'.lii j! hiiiiii'ii till' l',ntnfH nil and 
fi..hiin inojili\ rind tiny ntu> liii'itifilv 
'.(Hill'd I'thii litiii^u/i,-ii fniiiilii\, l\uiii, 
l/i Inin iiiul liniiiifin hoi nil tin n idr 
r/iiitii nf fin III, till'.1 11 •.nil I tin \ fur 

lilt'd iht ijiiifmiii l■s\| m ( id hiiiiitiii 
iii.i III'.til fhou^xhf n'. hi nip I hot of i n nliri 
mi f in'iiitii'i iiiti III ((Hid jhhiii lli/dn 
to! I i(iiii[/li . '.iiii that ilnrt f\ iiiiflf only 
'iiii {'I'ls'niirt fin'd (lull all ftihnl and 
iifitiorifd liiiipitiii't \ 11 jirI \t nt t'tu iitUon\ 
\ n dot t III Mnp styUy o! itiKti innrnlntiotiK 




f1 hilt /I nrnlthy nhat tt m>t\i ni/mG. 
iviiint and inulllf'lr inalth of diali'it\ n-t 
havr morr Ilian any otliri f/rofdr of 
nntr (ho. laiifiiiaf’r n irry rnh in 
fii oiH rit',, uiyiiifiy, httii inof't and Mtina \ 
odd iiotioiii and inintry. m \hor(. i/i rm » 
thinfi that (oinr\ iindit thr hradinp, of 
thr folly and (hr uniiu and of lifr at t/\ 
iiio\t liti'ly ydiu h has fdrrady Ininniinid 
fnnn this ridi trin hut thrrr ly still f u 
nioir to hi' had 

Krii^l Mnrii/ Anidi 



7 '/,, G, t Hum tanpnntu hat motu^rs 

rasity it ilh all tin othir lanf'iatprs^ it 
niioiiiui all ll•llfldtl^ ss and has no fear 
of htitip act list d of till untisuiil and thr 
o/if/f r niissihli , it hus at i(s toininarid 
mans uoiils, nMufumiid iroids tonslnu 
turns furtis I'l phtas and all ofhti 
I (i nil tils <d rramiiiai ami i In torn that 
fhoiiph tiin iniphi tipiiuuli its authot \ 
non and flu n for s.iiru s/mill ‘uldiuss or 
hnifiity III till If on n pi odnt (lo/is, in 
tmiislation it , ahh m < vi r s siiisi to 
iitim ilos4 to tin ofii^iiial 

InlMilIl \\ollg.Ul{' %i*n •hmMIic 


[ill poi fu lanpnapi of tin (o'lnuuiyi' 
infHihh of asi/ndiiw infi' or ry hdfs 
tlffUms ll Its hlflhiSI Ill'll. Ifl inmthr s 
most onlsfarulinp Isiual pot ms and in 
IJoldrihn's Inst ifipns and hymns, fnr 
of thr inodirri latipnafn \ tan foudi it 
II/' 1 /ho IS nhh i>r tty into tlirsi rnnons, 
knou's hon tin fo rman laiif'iiapt spmuh 
it a infi,s and fhrs in ptosr, 
thrst snniiiiiis tan In nttaimd lhoni;h 
thry , Ifto, arr tmrssihh only (o (hr 
nuisti'ts flu tontlnsion of till "llundrr- 
/ahn' IS ntifftii in sndi {aou. tins 
idtiniati inrustiry also i.fiprais firriinply 
In ir and th/ n i/i \oi'alis‘ tt ntmp^ and tn 
Iloldtrli.i'\ htit'rs of thr final ftcnod tin 
nutpical IS nihiri'id ilnti, tin /toii'ti o1 
tiu uMids and rotnhinalions of irords 
rirrtd.s rnryt/iinp; irhuh. without stah 
ixarnprs. could cjvr /*»’ piirsud at 
lanf^tLfti ap/trars in Ihrsi insfanirs a.s 
a tmt'ich . as thr colours sonirtinu s do in 
Hr/fd>tandi'i fKuntmf's and tht \oand 
dots in lirrthourn's lav works 

llu^u Villi ) lotm.mnsthal 


Th. ttusrr vt'iyatdr and ftrr a tuition i.s 
in iLs acdritirs, thr inotr it i\ pi -i uatid 
hy ihr ccamtUon that thr rjirllrnir of 
•'vrty lan^ua^’ must hr ttfh'tVd from it 
in sonir my iCrrious nay, tin nion (hat 
nation exUntLs thr Ir^itunatr si opr of (hr 
usr of lU languaf'C 77»/t drsirn'dr fi it 
ts partuularfy visddr in tIu trfmnn 
naUoa, u>htch has, i/i this n sput, a ermt 
and noblr rxamplr in thr l\omin\ 
Prahahlr no ftrop'r was rm w >tt 
jcaloui of Us national cfuahtu . (!. • that 
of the Homans, and i i i (hr wnti i s of Hu 
firrjitageoJ luitm liUTtttnt t', pw (r ■d.ii's 
the poet:,, r-r/»7»i/ unmisUiknhly tht mp, 
to appropriate Gtrrk forms oj '/>( r / h nt, I 
Uitns of phtasr Jt non/d hr ir’prt to 
accuse tJir nations of n r ipi ■ hen d'h 
indulgrnir of forcifiti influini/s If. 

irjiintenancr of tuttinnahty is I'lify thin 
truly worthy of ri'pril uhm m 

corporates thr prtniifilr of rwkinp th, 
d]stinp;ni\lunp. hm initrasmpjy fun , and 
thrtrfotr less and U u an rlcnn nt of srpn 
ration, of nri'cr Irttinp this distmi'wshmp 
httr breomr a rrshntixy hairier 

\\ d'iclin v«in Hnmlxililt 





/ find tin Ciftiiuui lanpii.t r as 
I nil as that of any otlut ftroplr, / /■>/// 
If has a prrnous and ucll filltd stmt of 
fitting words. I fmd it has an m/ini!, 
f/rrdoin in expressing, thirif^s now this 
nay and non another until thr thought 
to hr rjpr/ssrd mhirt'is th drsmd form 
and {ciloration, until it is prntly inU' 
nsu'rt) uith alien thoughts, though titt>tr 
lositifi the stamp of Ou mind from 
It sprang For thr fernius of tfu lunpunci 
does not fritrr the crraiiiy spirit tiii-'' 
strict rules, hut leates lurn to Ins 'tin 
drvurs and prants him the freest rr oi 
mrnt 

Friedrirh I h bo« I 
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—IN SHORT...-1 

Not drivers hut electronic 
impulses will in future guide \ 
Hamburg's underground rail- ' 
ways. Engineers are testing j 
special driver-less cars on a | 
Jour-mile-long test run. Ij the • 
results are satisfactory Ham- | 
burg's railway network will \ 
he completely brought under \ 
the new arrangement by the j 
end of this year. I 

★ 

A t a symposium held in 
Ka.s.scl doctors claimed that the 
scaling of wounds was more 
satisfactory than stitching. 
They said adhesion left none 
of the ugiy scars common 
after operations. E.vccllcnt re- 
sidls had also been achieved in 
the transplantation of large 
pieces of skin, although in .some 
ca.scs adhesive sub.stances had 
led to inflammation. 

it 

Nearly 2,SCO scientists and 
other categories of specialists 
from 7S countries took part 
in the XU Quinquennial Inter- 
nationed Congress on Derma¬ 
tology in Munich, Federal Re¬ 
public of Germany. An inno¬ 
vation at the congress was the 
demonstration of skin di.sea.ses 
on colour television. The pic- j 
ture was projected on a 50- j 
square-metre screen so that skin 
disea.scs could be presented in 
the minutest detail and in 
the natural colours. 

it 

40,000 laboratory findings 
were provided by a computer 
in mass medical examinations 
in Mbssingen, near Tubingen. 

Of the 2.500 people who volun¬ 
teered for this first test in 
preventive medicine, the elec- 
tro-carciiograni, jor example, 
.showed normal reactions in 
oniy 1,722 cases. 

★ 

The need for ready information 
on antidotes against poisonous 
substances is being felt increas¬ 
ingly. In Bonn, the Federal 
capital, a poison information 
centre is being .set up at the 
children's clinic. It will main¬ 
tain 20,000 index cards pro¬ 
viding information regarding 
the precise antidotes which 
doctors should use to counter 
various poisons. 



MARK THE CONTRASTS 

Erankfurt-on-Maln, Europe’s hub of world materially minded Frankfurt is well-known 
air traffic and Germany’s centre of banking, as the home of the Kreditanstalt fur 
indust^ and commerce, is also a historic Wiederaufbau, the German Development 
city. The birthplace of Goethe, the city is Bank, which advances credits for India’s 
steeped in German culture. The Inter- economic development, 
national Book Fair held here every year is 

a rendezvous of publishers and authors. A The pictures here show the main square 
home of the arts, Frankfurt also combines in Frankfurt with the Town Hall in the 
the old and the new in architecture. Side background. The picture above hi •'sen 
by side with St. Paul's Church, where the reproduced In original, whereas the one 
first all-German National Assembly was below shows fifteen changes —some objects 
convened in 1848 and where Dr. S. Radha- removed and some details modified. What 
krishnan, former President of India, receiv- about trying to find out the differences? 
ed the Peace Prize of the German book Puzzles of this type are very popular in 
trade in 1961, have come up great edifices Germany, with all members of the family 
of modern architecture. And for those participating. 
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INDIA AND Cf«MANY 

THE TWO PARTNERS 


CeRNAN VOlUMTCU VtRVICf 
MAX HUHKR IHAVAN^ 

INDO GERHAN CMAMIER 0< COMMEtCl 
ICOHOMK « IffHMKAl COOriRArtON 
IKIO GIRHAN i0( lETIES 
C.IRMAN ACADIMIC »X(HANGf VHIVIfF 


I 

I 

i 


INOO-CfRHAN irUOfNTS fRIENDSNIR iOCirrV 



I India and I he Federal Republic 

j oj Germany are get ling closer 
' and (loser to each other in 
I various spheres oj activity. In 
i an effort to promote a further 
j appreciation oj the mutual 
relations, the Indo-German 
! Students Friendship Society, 
Delhi, has brought out a book¬ 
let, ""India and Germany—the 
Two Partners", presenting a 
survey of German collaboration 
with India in her tasks oj 
national development. 

In an introduction to the 
publication, Mr. Ranjan Handa, 
President oj the Society writes: 

"With the aim of enlightening 
j the general reader on Indo- 
I German cooperation in technical, 

; economic, educational, cultural 
\ and various other fields, this 
\ publication intends to give a 
! glimpse of the role being played 
by the Federal Republic of Ger- 
! many in India's national devel¬ 
opment. 

j “/ avail myself of this oppor- 
I limity to ( {j/jivr the thanks oj 
members oj the Society to all 
who have cooperated with us in 
j our varied activities, especially 
\ for publicationof this handbook." 


State Secretary 

Mr. Rolf Lahr, State Secretary 
of the Federal Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, who last week represented 
the Federal German Government 
during the decisive 
phase of IJNC- 
TA.D 11 in New 
Delhi, spent a 
day at Banaras 
during the week¬ 
end. He was 
accompanied by 
Baron D. von 
Mirbach. German 
Ambassador. The 
Party was join¬ 
ed at Banaras 
by Mr. E. von 
Randow, German 
Consul - General, 

Calcutta. 

State Secre¬ 
tary Lahr and 
Ambassador 
Baron von Mir¬ 
bach visited the 
Hindu University where they were 
received by Dr. A.C. Joshi, Vice- 
Chancellor to whom Mr. Lahr hand¬ 
ed over a set of books on Oriental 

Germany Eager 

MR. E. von Randow, German Con¬ 
sul-General in Calcutta, said that 
Indian manufacturers, both big and 
small, had a fair chance of selling 


their products abroad provided these 
were “more liberally displayed there 
for inspection by potential customers.” 


Lahr at Banaras 

and Indological subjects as a gift 
from the Federal Government to the 
University. In the afternoon Mr. Lahr 
and his party visited Sarnath, 


the centre of Buddhist culture. 
They were shown round the museum 
and the site of the archaeological 
excavations. 


to Import More 

The Consul-General, who was 
speaking at a three-day exhibition 
on German trade fairs organised 
by the Indo-German Chamber 
of Commerce, 
reiterated that 
the Federal 
Government was 
anxious to bring 
about a better 
balance of trade 
between India 
and the Federal 
Republic of Ger¬ 
many. “It is only 
the export of 
manufactured and 
semi-manufactui- 
ed goods that will 
gradually lead to 
a more favourable 
Indian trade 
balance with Ger¬ 
many”, he pointed out. The display 
was inaugurated by Mr. Dharma 
Vira, Governor of West Bengal. 



Mr. Dh ;rma Vira {centre), Governor oj iVest Bengal, on a visit 
to the Exhibition on German trade fairs. 



State Secretary Rolf Lahr (centre) and .4mb tssador Baron von 
Mirbach (extreme left) with Dr. A.C. Joshi (right) 
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An Indo-Cerman agreement Jar selling up a Central Staff Training and Ri search Jmliinte m Ca'cniia tv. a signed m New DJhi on Tinsday. 
Picture shows Mr. P. C. Mathew, Secretary oj the Union Ministry of I abour wd hntploymeni, signing th.’ agreement for the OovernmenI 
of India, and Ambassador Boron eon Mirbach for the German Government. Also .seen in the picture are Mi. Jaisiikhlal Hathi, Union 
Minister for Labour (centre) and Dr. (Mrs.) G. Feilner (left), Cointselloi foi Economic Affairs in ill ’ Girman Embassy 

GERMAN SKILLS FOR INDIA’S CRAFTSMEN 


AN agreement for setting up with 
"German assistance a Central Staff 
Training and Research Institute in 
Howrah, Calcutta, was signed in New 
Deihi on Tuesday, between the Govern¬ 
ments of India and the Federal 
Republic of Germany. 

The ninth supplementary agree¬ 
ment under the main Indo-German 
agreement for technical co-operation 
concluded just two years ago, it will 
help to meet the need for training 
high-level stall' and conducting re¬ 
search in advanced practices of 
vocational education and up-to-date 
teaching methods and aids for train¬ 
ing craftsmen in various skills. 

The Institute will determine the 
standards of skills as well as the 
trades to be taught, with particular 
reference to the country's technical 
progress, and provide supple¬ 
mentary training to heads and 
senior staff of workshops, industrial 
training institutes and appropriate 
government departments. The 
Government of the Federal 
Republic will depute, at its 
expense, a Chief Adviser and 
four Advisers to assist the Director 
of the Institute. It will also donate 
certain items of equipment, teaching 
aids and other materials not available 
in India. In addition, the Federal 
Government will, at its cost, provide 
advanced training in Germany to 


ten Indian instructors. On its part, 
the Government of India will provide 
the Director and other stalf required 
for the Institute, besides ail necessary 
buildings and the equipment 
indigenously available. 

After signing the agreement. 
Ambassador Baron von Mirbach 
recalled that the present agreement 
closely followed the one foi setting 
up a Foremen Training Centre at 
Bangalore. It will be remembered 


MOST SIGNIFICAN I' 

It seems to me most signifu ant i 
that vocational training has ! 
become so important to our I 
Indo-Cerman technical co- ! 
operation programmes. | 

Baron von Mirbach | 


that the latter was signed two 
months ago in fulfilment of pro¬ 
mise made by Chancellor Kiesin- 
ger when he visited this country in 
1965, then as Chief Minister of 
Baden-Wiirttemberg State. 

The Ambassador expressed his 
doubt whether it was correct to say, 
as it was often mentioned, that the 
so-callcd developed nations owed 
their present position exclusively to 
their advanced scientific and technical 
knowledge. For, certainly, he added, 
knowledge was not enough to make 


a nation great and powerful. To 
achieve that goal it was necessary 
that there should be a force of 
skilled persons who considered it 
their vocation to convert into reality 
what scholars and .scientists had 
created in their studies and on their 
drawing boards. It was the purpo.se 
of the proposed Institute at Howrah 
to help form that force. It would 
carry out research aimed at finding 
out the best and most cllicicnt ways 
of vocational training. It would 
prepare teaching and demonstration 
material, and by designing plans 
for training workshops create the 
conditions for the practical applica- 
tiim of the results obtained from 
re.search. At the same time, it 
would train officers of the Indian 
government holding key positions 
in skill training. 

Union Minister Hathi acknow¬ 
ledged that the proposed Central 
Institute would fill a gap in India’s 
system of industrial training. He 
added that Germany was well 
known throughout the world for its 
tremendous progiess in the scientific 
and technical fields. By sharing 
with India her technical knowledge, 
Germany had earned India's affec¬ 
tion and goodwill. The proposed 
Institute, he pointed out, was yet 
another symbol of Indo-German 
friendship and understanding. 
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SPORT IN FREEDOM 

Sport needs freedom for sound development. In this regard there is a similarity between 
India and the Federal Republic of Germany. For in both countries sportsmen flourish 
in unhampered freedom, a pre-condition for peak performance. In the following article, 
Rudolf Hagelstangc, the German lyricist and President of the Matthaeus Merian 
Society, which aims at furthering understanding among the peoples of the world, points 
out that only few activities of man have so much to do with his personal freedom as 
have games and sport- that IS, unless they are seen as vehicles of political power or as 
means of making money. Ffe writes : 


FACTS... 

More than 77 million people 
now live in hath parts of Ger- 
nuinv. 60 million of whom live 
111 the Federal RepnhUe. 

★ 

iVithoiii ahaiidoniiig the in- 
desiriietihle right of oiir nation 
to live in one Slate, itc- arc 
attempting to pave the uv/>’ 
towards a European peace order 
which is also to overcome the 
division o! Germany. 

★ 

The convict ion that it /.s neces- 
.\ary to finda ju.st solution to the 
German (/ucslion for the sake 
of pet.ce -of real pct.ee — is 
growing outside Germany as well. 

¥ 

'[he lederal Repahhe of Ger¬ 
many belongs to the leading 
gionp oj industrial nations. 
Betause o/ hei leoiiomie 
strength, .die has a tonsiderahle 
share in the respoii.sihililv for 
the development of large parts 
oJ the world- 

★ 

// IS an imperative ia.sk for 
every industrial nation to do all 
it ran to help developing eoiini- 
lies in othei (onlinents to build 
up thill own .sound eionomie. 
sot ltd and politiial .system. 

¥ 

li’herever people from the 
two polls of Germany meet 
wilhoiii being esposetl to 
polilieiil pres.suie. it betomes 
upparent that they belong to 
eatli other as people ol one 
Itingiitge. one history and one 
eiiltiire. There is no separate 
nation in the "German Pemo- 
eratie Repiiblit". 

* 

Until the day of reunification — 
which will come because nobody 
can break the will of a great \ 
nation to regain its unity—let \ 
us use the time lo keep our < 
house here in order and to I 
prepare our country for the time [ 
to come. 

i 

Dr. K. G. Kiesingcr, Chancellor of ' 
Che Federal Republic of Oormany | 


Sport means giving free expres¬ 
sion (o the forces and potential of 
the body, allowing one's natural 
gifts full play, raising physical 
life lo a higher, a 
bemused rhythm 
in order to dis¬ 
cover one’s self. 

I'hcrc is a whole 
scale of evalua¬ 
tions, shades and 
duties between 
the first playful 
and unconscious 
gesture and a 
recoid perform¬ 
ance which is 
the result of 
conscious sacrifi¬ 
ces ;ind purpose¬ 
ful training. But 
thill makes no 
ditfcrence lo the 
principal free 
decision, which 
remains valid 
behind all doing 
and leiiving out. 
all elVorl iind 
every dcniiil even 
where as in 
children's phy¬ 
sical tiaiiiing or school 
sport- there is pedagogic inlUicnee 
and guidance, 'fhis does not go 
beyond iin appciil. an appciil 
lo agree. The child begins lo 

surpass itself once it has got 
the feel of the body and begins lo 
like It. Drill and pciiiil exercise 
ciin have a ccrtiiin clTecl on the 
most unwilling recruit, but the 

behaviour, thinking and feeling of 
the sportsman ciiii develop only 
in the field of personal freedom. 
They are an inseparable part of the 
world of courage, will and the 
spirit. 

The athlete also puts his aim, his 
goal, before him as the result of a 
free decision. But freedom does not 
mean recklessness and free will at 
all costs; it means a self-chosen 
“engagement”. He who is not free 


obeys, apathetically or against his 
will, an order from a stranger. He 
who is free makes a decision as a 
result of his enthusiasm. Thus, what 
began as game, 
leads in the most 
natural way to 
ambition. Higher 
effort demands a^ 
higher gain, a 
better result. 

Only people 

without any in¬ 
stinct can misin¬ 
terpret the desire 
to give one’s 
best ami u> break 
records as a sign 
of being enslaved 
by spoil. Where 
neither the lure 
of money nor 
power dictates 
one can say 
that enthusiasm 
alone is the spur 
lo any great 
human ell'ort 

This personal 
enthusiasm which 
stands for the 
quality of the 
iiidividual does not prevent one 

fiom submitting oneself and one’s 

enthusiasm lo the dominating force 

ol a team. Many a gifted alhleic 
tiiuls himself by becoming part of 
a team. Here Irec decision ol an 
cqii.'illy higher order takes place; 
to subordinate one’s .self lo the 
needs of the system. I ven where 
some countries force then- athletes 
to rct>resent an ideology or a 

H'eltiiiiscliaiiiing, these teams (not to 
mention the individual man m 
woman) retain the spirit of freedom. 
The perfect athlete is driven by 
passion. He docs not want to “play 
for his country” or to be mixed 
up in politics. He wants to enjoy 
his healthy body, wants lo diivc it 
to the utmost; he aims at perfec¬ 
tion. The quality of sport within 
the framework of a fice society 
stands and tails with its freedom. 
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Tiiviis (hantpion\ Buiif:erl and Biuliiig 


Bodo Tiinmdcr, !,500-tn~'lre champion 


Amateur Boxing 



Scoring a goal in handball 


High jumper W. Schillkcwski 




















MORE GERMAN 
TOURISTS TO INDIA 



Mr. If. Sirbel of the Central Agency of the Protestant Churches in Germany (left) and 
Mr. A. r. Bruns. Director of the Agrkultuial training and Development Centre, Khuntitoli, 
with Dr. O'./-. (y<rner, Minister in the German Embassy (centre) 


To step up Food Production in Bihar 


AN agricultural development project 
supported by the Ocntral Agency 
of the Protestant Churches in 
Germany will be undertaken in the 
Ranchi District of Bihar State from 
the next Kharif season (June). 

At the ilistrict level it will 
be implcmcntetl under the control 
of a committee with the Deputy 
Commissioner of Ranchi as Chair¬ 
man and the Director of the 

Rourkela ... - 

Mr. R.P. Sinha li(i.s taken over 
t(.v (icncral Maiuiircr of tlir 
Rourkela Steel Plant in the 
vaeaiiey iinixeJ hv the pronw- 
tion of Mr. ,4. N. Baiterp' a.s 
Deputy Chan man of IJinJu.\tan 
Steel Ltd., at Ram hi. 

Mr. Sinha has been employi il 
with IISL for more than a 
Jei (iile. Prior to the present 
as.si^nment he was Chief Ent’h 
neei of the Central Digincerint’ 
ami Design Bureau (CLDB) 
at Ram In. He hud been to 
Germany .setera! time.^ m eon- 
nee t ion with the expansion of the 
Rourkela plant and was to a 
large e.\tent re.sponsible for 
the design of the current expan¬ 
sion programme. 


Agricultural Training and Deve¬ 
lopment Centre at Khuntitoli, 
near Ranchi, as Vice-Chairman. A.t 
the State level there will be a super¬ 
visory committee with Bihar's Agri¬ 
cultural Production Commissioner 
as Chairman. 

The “Breail for the World", an 
organisation of the Protestant 
Chin dies in Germany, has been 
running a number of welfare and 
economic development projc'cls, 
including the Agricultural Training 
Centre at Khuntitoli. Last year, 
when food shortage w;is acute in 
Bihar, the organisation otl'crcd the 
present project under which it 
will supply 6.(X)0 tons of ferti¬ 
lisers and 3.{){K) tons of wheat 
for the workers to be employed for 
the project, besides three ilrilling rigs 
for sinking irrigation wells. Ihe total 
value of the aid will be about Rs. 80 
lakhs and the first consignment of 
fertilizers will be delivered in a few 
days’ time. 

Mr. Heinz. Siebcl, the Central 
Agency's representative for A.sia, 
and Mr. A.F. Bruns, Director of the 
A.gricultural Training Centre. Khun¬ 
titoli, last week visited New Delhi 
and finalized the project after dis¬ 
cussions with the Union Ministry 
of Food and Agriculture. 


i 

I [ See Front Page ] 

i India is increasingly capti¬ 

vating German tourists. Apart 
from the traditional interest 
.shown by German scholars in 
India's classical literature, the 
variegated landscape of the 
I country, the famed treasures of 
' sculpture, the different schools 
! of dancing and folk music and 
the rich mosaic of social and cul- 
I tiiral life—all these are objects ^ 

I of interest to an ever-growing 
I stream of tourists. A sumptuous 
tourist guide is to be published 
shortly by the Schroeder 
[ Publishing House, a front-rank 

I enterprise in this field. 

\ 

I Many are the German visitors 
to India. They include indus- 
; trialists interested in joint 
\ enlerpri.ses here, e.xperls in 
various spheres visiting the 
country under different program¬ 
mes of collaboration, scholars 
and young people. The number 
of German tourists to India, 
which was 7734 in 1964, has 
I been steadily inereasing year 
after year. In fact, the Germans 
occupy the first position among 
tourists from Western Europe. 

The "Setond International 
Tourism Market" in Berlin pub¬ 
licized a large number of coun¬ 
tries for enabling travel enthu¬ 
siasts to draw up their plans for 
this year, and India irr/i- 

among 41 countries represent¬ 
ed at this fair. As .seen 

] in the picture on the front page, 
j the Indian stand displayed 

j tourist information on India. 
The lady on duty, in her 
attradive Indian .saree. drew 
large crowds of visitors .seeking 
guidance on places, climate 
and the "do's and dont'.s". 

PhoM: H. Pallacnh. “Intar Nrtlan”, (onn 
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Mr. Balrai Vohra, Mr. S. G. Bose-Mullick and Mr. P. B. Bai, Indian participants in a Berlin Seminar on planning. 


MUTUAL EXPERIENCES IN PROBLEMS OF PLANNING 


JNDIA is represented by three 
delegates at a month-long seminar on 
‘‘Physical Planning within the Frame¬ 
work of Overall Development” which 
will conclude on April 2 at the German 
Foundation for DevelopingCountries in 
Berlin. The delegates are Messrs S.G, 
Bose-Mullick, Vice-Chairman, Delhi 
Development Authority; B.R. Vohra, 
Administrator, Kanpur Municipal 
Corporation; andP.B.Rai, Additional 
.,.Town and Country Planner in the 
Town and Country Planning Organi¬ 
sation, New Delhi. 

The process of economic and 
social development in many countries 
has given rise to serious problems on 
account of the shifting of whole 
groups of people. The need to tackle 
these problems through well- 
considered measures of adjustment 

German News Weekly 


and planning with reference to local 
needs has, therefore, been urgent. 

The Berlin seminar lias been 
focussing attention on these measures 
and also discussing the mutual in¬ 
fluences of the natural, economic and 
social factors of planning and the 
development of housing settlements. 

The topics of discussion are: 

Determining the fundamentals 
of planning; Methods and means of 
physical planning; Interdependence 
of the natural, economic and social 
factors within the framework of 
planning activity; Special questions 
concerning physical and regional 
planning; Housing settlements policy; 
Planning for the movement of 
traffic and regional industrial plan¬ 
ning; and Co-operation of official 


agencies and private organisations 
in regard to these problems. 

Besides India, various other Asian 
countries, including Burma, Ceylon, 
Thailand, the Philippines, Indonesia, 
Malaysia and Nepal are also parti¬ 
cipating in the meeting. After a 
general discussion, the delegates 
jirescnted papers describing the 
planning measures in their respective 
ct)untrics. A ten-day study tour fol¬ 
lowed, during which the participants 
saw for themselves the implementa¬ 
tion of different schemes of planning 
in Germany. The programme of the 
study tour included visits to Kassel, 
the Ruhr region and certain rural 
areas. The last week of the 
seminar was devoted to a closing 
session at Berlin when the 
experiences gained under the pro¬ 
gramme were evaluated. 
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IN SHORT... 

"The (icrnian Mark i.s (it 
present the nio.si .staMe eiirrcney 
of the world", deelared Ficinz 
I ./(i.tef Strniiss, Federal Minister 
<d l inanee. 

I I rain mid-Fehruary to niid- 
j March I96d nineteen mhahttants 
I Irani the eonnnunist part of 
Germany and the Soytet-oeeu- 
I pied sector of Berlin fled 
! westward to the Federal 
j Jiepithlie oj Germany. 

I * 

\ "The mam ohieeliu s of Ger- 
i man foreign policy mast he iindcr- 
I stood as elements of a policy 
I destined to seeitre peate in 
I Fiirope". said Mr. Willv Brandt. 
j Federal German J oreipn Mims- 
I ter. in an intei f/V ir with the 
I Yiiyoslay journal "J'ohtika". 

1 * 

! 

i Not a sinyle line ol ne\ys 
j appeared in the lommumst Fast 
\ German Press ahoiit the recent 
student imrest and t elated pidi- 
tical deyelopments m Czeiho- 
slowikia and Ptdand. 

* 

The Biitidi have \oted the 
Germans their “best friends 
on the (ontinent". 

* 

fn the Biindesla}!. the time¬ 
limit for speeches by M.Ps. 
lull been fi\ed at 15 minutes. 

« 

The next International Book 
I an- in I rankfiirt is to Iw held 
from .Sept. /!> to 24. It will 
I mark the 20lh aniiiver.sary of the 
I Fan. 

I * 

A total of 4().li‘IJ German 
books nere translated into other 
languages between IV4S and 
1965. 66S0 translations iir/r 
in Fnglish. The other translations 
in order iiwf: Dutch 5762. 
f rench 42IS. Spanish 36.16. 
Italian 2S49 and .lapaneve 
2523. 

* 

So fond is Turkish worker 
llassan Celik of his German 
adopted home that he named his 
newly-born third daughter after 
Berlin, the city he has been Hying 
in for the past few years. 


MARK THE 

Luxury accommodation will be 
available to foreign scholars, side by 
side with their German friends, at a 
I 59-flat University Guest-House 
I which IS being raised in Munich by 
j the Volkswagen Works Foundation. 

1 As seen in the pictures on this page 
I of a model of the building designed 
i by Architect Ebert, the Guest-House 
1 will comprise two blocks—one of 
i SIX to eight storeys, each flat with 
I its own terrace {right half of the 
I picture) and tl e other of three to five 


CONTRASTS 

storeys constructed in the form of a 
flight of steps (left). The Rs 76-lakh 
project on which work has already 
begun will be completed next year. 

The upper photo reproduces the 
model in the otiginal whereas the 
lower one represents a contrast— 
with 15 changes Here again is a 
puzzle for the family. Won't you 
like to study the pictures closely 
and mark for yourself the differences 
between the two ? 
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SHE PERSONIFIED | 

200 characters I 
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HANDBOOK OF PUBLIC RELATIONS 

"To provu/c a type of informa¬ 
tion whiih huHds up trust and 
iindcrstaiuling, overt oming the 
dislike, disionlentnunt and 
rejeetion so often resulting from 
a laek of knowledge, informa¬ 
tion anil edueation": This is 
what Dr. Albert OeekI, German 
author of " Handhiu h der Public 
Relations", a eompindium on 
public relations, considers to be 
the primary aim of the public 
relations man. The bock 
describes the complex field 
of public relations work, the 
possibilities, rt quin mints and 
techniques cf work. AH these 
are put within a systematic, 
St ieiitijic fn.im work. 

Dr. OeekI places I onsiderable 
emphasis on a dear demarca¬ 
tion and dijfenntiction of public 
relations and reiuU d i out e pts. A 
section of the book deals with 
the code of ethics of the 
public relations man, a subject 
which, incidentally, is one of 
the main items on the agenda 
of the All India Public Relations 
Conference presently being held 
in Delhi. Dr. OeekI, President 
of the International Public Rela¬ 
tions Association, is one of the 
foremost international experts 
attending the Conference (see 
also page 3). 


-SHE PERSONIFIED 

[Sm 

She ascended the stage for the 
first time when she was only nine 
years old. At 14 she joined the 
State Academy, although she traj 
two years younger than the mini¬ 
mum age for admission to it. At 
16 .she learnt her art when she was 
part of a travelling troupe. That is 
llilde Korber, a great German 
actre.ss, now 62. 

In 1924. when she 
ivav 18 and had already 
made a name for herself 
in Stuttgart and Zurich, 
the young aetrc.ss moved 
to Berlin. There she 
quickly grew in stature 
under the brilliant direi t- 
ing of Mux Reinhardt, 

Director of the Deut- 
.sc lies Theater from 1905 
to 1933. From playing 
naive, sentimental parts, HHde 
Kbrbcr mature d into c.n accomplish¬ 
ed c haracter ac tress. Later on the 
celebrated .star went into films and 
again came to work with one of the 
really great directors, Veit Harlan, 



200 CHARACTERS...^- 

pise] 

h’Ao later became her husband. 
This great woman has personified 
2C0 stage characters. In 1951 
she became head of the Max 
Reinhardt School, probably Ger- 
memy's best known school for 
training young actors. The im¬ 
posing actress is today a part of 
German theatre history, hut in no 
way an isolated part. 
Many members of the 
next generation of Ger¬ 
man actors will pass 
through her S.hool. 
for her services to Ger¬ 
man youth and German 
films Hilde Kotber was 
awarded the Federal 
Order of Merit (first 
class) 12 years ago. 

It was a great honour 
to an artist who, at 
the age of nine, risked her family 
peace when .she decided to become 
an actress. Hilde Korber is also 
known as a writer. Besides, for 
some time .she was a member 
of Berlin's Chamber of Deputies. 


Korber 


Another “Misereor” Ambulance For Delhi 



Father F. N. Locsch delivering the keys of the ambulance to 
U.-Governor A. N. Jha. Also seen in the picture is Mrs. P. Sahai, 
Vice-Chairman, Delhi Red Cross. 


“Misereor”, ihc 
German Catho¬ 
lic charita¬ 
ble organisation 
wliich is carrying 
out numerous 
welfare projects 
in India, has do¬ 
nated an am¬ 
bulance to the 
Delhi Branch of 
the Indian Red 
Cross Society, 
for the second 
time in seven 
years. Father 
F. N. Loesch, 

“Miscrcor's” re¬ 
presentative in 
India, on Tuesday 
handed over the gift to Mr. A. N. 
Jha, Lt.-Governor of Delhi and 
Chairman of the local Branch of the 
Red Cross Organisation. 

Impressed with the valuable 
services of the Red Cross, “Misc- 
reor” donated the first ambulance 
seven years ago. Relief activities 
having expanded greatly since then, 
the need for another vehicle was felt 


and the German charitable organisa¬ 
tion came forward to meet it. 

Mrs. P. Sahai, Vice-Chairman 
of the Delhi Red Cross Organisa¬ 
tion, Mr. S. N. Sapru, Honorary 
Secretary and other Red Cross 
workers were also present when 
Father Loesch delivered the 
“Volkswagen” vehicle built as an 
ambulance. 









The German Contribution Towards Detente 


“The Government of the Federal 
Republic of Germany has suggested 
to the Soviet Government the im¬ 
mediate starting of negotiations 
about the exchange of declarations 
for the renunciation of force. With 
this step Bonn has shown a fresh 
initiative in its East-European policy, 
with the aim of making another 
contribution towards 
detente in Europe and 
towards an improvement 
in the relations between 
East and West — a con¬ 
tribution which, if ful- 
•^iillcd, would be binding 
on both sides by force of 
international law”, writes 
Mr. Conrad Ahlers, Dy. 

Chief of the Federal 
Press and Information 
Office in Bonn, in an 
article explaining the Ger¬ 
man contribution towards 
detente. Mr. Ahlers adds: 

“The German proposal 
, to start such negotiations is contained 
in a memorandum handed over to 
the Soviet Ambassador by the State 
Secretary of the Bonn Foreign Office. 
This was preceded by a series of 
talks which began about a year ago. 
It was then that Foreign Minister 
Brandt, for the first lime, specifically 
discussed the idea of an exchange 
of declarations for the renunciation 
of force with the Soviet Ambassador. 
Later, in winter, it temporarily 
looked as though the Soviet Union, 
fearing that the new German Eastern 
Policy would heighten the unrest in 
the Eastern Bloc, had lost interest 
in the matter. In the meantime it 
has, however, been ascertained that 
this impression was wrong, so that 
in the opinion of the Federal 
Government there should be no 
further obstacles to an early start of 
negotiations. 

“In its recent memorandum the 
Federal Government once more 
explains the reasons why it thinks 
a mutual renunciation of the threat 
or use of force in the settlement of 
political disputes to be advantageous. 
It considers them a suitable starting 
point for further steps towards the 
strengthening of European security 
and the surmounting of mistrust and 
fear. Moreover, the Federal Govern¬ 
ment is of the opinion that a renun- 



Mr. Conrad Ahlers 


ciation of force by the'Soviet Union 
vis-a-vis the Federal Republic would 
be a suitable complement to the readi¬ 
ness of the Federal Government to 
sign a nuclear non-proliferation treaty. 

“The German Government is will¬ 
ing to exchange the same type of 
declarations with other Warsaw Pact 
countries, including the other part 
of Germany. It only 
wishes to make sure that 
this is not linked with an 
official I ecognition of the 
GDR. 

“Inorderto forestall any 
suspicion that the German 
Eastern Policy is aimed 
at strengthening certain 
forces of erosion in the 
Eastern Bloc, the Federal 
Government specifically 
mentions in its memo¬ 
randum that the initial 
talks, covering the form 
and contents of the 
declarations for the re¬ 
nunciation of force, should be 
held between Bonn and Moscow 
and that the time for starting 
negotiations between Bonn and other 


member-countries of the Warsaw 
Pact should be fixed by mutual 
consent. This is in recognition of the 
special position of the Soviet Union 
within the framework of the Warsaw 
Pact and with regard to her res¬ 
ponsibility towards the whole of 
Germany.” 


TO 

THE HON’BLE PRIME MINISTER 
OF INDIA MRS. INDIRA GANDHI 
NEW DELHI 

I THANK YOU VERY MUCH FOR 
THE FELICITATIONS WHICH YOU 
SO KINDLY SENT ME ON MY 
BIRTHDAY ON BEHALF OF THE 
GOVERNMENT AND THE PEOPLE 
OF INDIA. I HEARTILY RECI- 
PROCATE YOUR EXCELLENCY’S 
GREETINGS AND GOOD WISHES. 

I. TOO, TAKE PLEASURE IN 
RECALLING MY VISIT TO YOUR 
COUNTRY AND THE GREAT 
HOSPITALITY WHICH YOU 
EXTENDED TO ME. I AM HAPPY 
ABOUT THE STEADILY DEEPEN¬ 
ING FRIENDSHIP BETWEEN OUR 
TWO PEOPLES, 

KIESINGER 

CHANCELLOR OF THE FEDERAL 
REPUBLIC OF GERMANY 


Doyen Of Public Relations 


Dr. Albert Oeckl, Public Rela¬ 
tions Director of B.A.S.F. (Badische 
Anilin-& Soda-Fabrik A. G.) and 
a world-known authority on public 
relations, is now in New 
Delhi to attend the first 
All-India Public Rela¬ 
tions Conference. 

President of the Inter¬ 
national Public Relations 
Association, he is the 
author of many books, 
notably the “Handbook 
of German Public Life”, 
now in its 17th edition, 
and “Handbuch der 
Public Relations” (see 
also page 2), a standard 
work. Dr. Oeckl is so 
far the only member of 
his profession decorated 
the Officer’s Cross of the German 
Order of Merit, a high dis¬ 
tinction. Now past 58, he has 
held high positions in the public 
relations field. President of the 



Dr. A. Oeckl 


with 


German Public Relations Society 
for six years from 1961, he was Vice- 
President of the European Centre 
of Public Relations for two years. 

Closely associated with 
Heidelberg University, he 
is a member of the 
Faculty of Arts and 
Institute of Sociology of 
the University and also 
a member of the Advi¬ 
sory Council. A member 
of the German Society 
for Publicity and Journa¬ 
listic Sciences, Dr. Oeckl 
is also a member of the 
Public Relations sub¬ 
committee of the Organi¬ 
sing Committee of the 
Munich Olympics, 1972. 

On the eve of leaving for 
New Delhi, Dr. Oeckl said that he 
was greatly interested in India and 
in Indian affairs. He added that he 
looked forward, with great pleasure, 
to participating in the Public 
Relations Conference in New Delhi. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Dear L(litoi\ 

Ajier the Second World War 
(Jermany wax hriitally partitioned 
I in haxte^ regardless- ot the conse- 
I ({lienees. Even in the middle of 
I the thud decade alter the war. 

I the desire of self-determination 
j which is a guaranteed birthright 
1 of every nation under the United 
• Nations Charici is denied to her 
I people. 

i The I cdcral Repiihln of 
\ (leniiany wants to live m peace 
j and to attain her ideal of unifi- 
I at ion ihroiigh demoiralu means. 
.She too does not dcsiie that the 
world .should he involved in war 
lor hci .sake. .She. therefore, is 
endeavouring to hi ing about iniifY 
j III the whole of l-.uiope so that her 
\ problem mnv he .sell-solved. .She 
i is hnsv in e.siabli.shnig di/domalie 
j I elutions with loinitries in the 
!'.astern Bloc 

j lliis proies.s of nniiv (aiiiiol be 
I put off loi ever. Propel proiedure 
i bn the < oiteerned lour Powers is 
to lonitly table a lesoliition in the 
I in'ieil Nat ions Assiinblv. of whiih 
' lortiniately they are all membcis. 

I bn- bee espies.sion of opinion in 
both parts o/ (icrmaiiy as to how 
they desire to fare in I at me. 

j RHt<iar, Ballia (U P.) Chandra Bbanu Sinsh 

Dear l.ditor. 

i 

j / am very miieli delighted to 
note that Dr. Rainer Barzel. 
German parliamentarian, has 
eneouraged us in our achieve¬ 


ments in the .sphere of industry j 
(ltd agriculture. I wish that | 
every day should bring more I 
and more miiliial nnder.staiiding I 
between the Indian and German 
peoples. j 

I 

Patiala D. D. Vijan 


Motorcycle in 


Dear I-.diloi, 

I appreeiate (ertam changes in the 
presentation oj the German News | 
Weekly, (’.specially the synopsis of j 
/a'lrd', "e \ tracts in short". {dioiogia- 
phie (on Hast s. tu tr.v in advene e. etc. \ 

Hombav Ralph Lobo i 


Shopping Bag 



"Minima" is the mime of this tiny motorcycle which was the hit of the “E.shibltion for 
Camping. M'cekend and \yaier-S{x>rt'" in Hamburg's public gardens “Plaiilcn un Blomen”. 
II ilhelm Poppe of Kiel, an engineer and water-.sport fan, constructed this collapsible 50-lb. 
mini-sehicle which runs withoi.l gears at a speed of roughly 25 km. an hour. The 
0.7 It.p. engine needs barcty moie than one litre of petrol for 100 kilometres. This 
motorcycle can easily he stowed away in a SOy 40 x 28 cm. large plastic hag. “-Minimo" Is 
primarily meant to accompany vacationers with sailing or motor boats ; it can also be easily 

carried in the trunk of a car. 
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TVh' snow-capped Himalayas as seen from the MounUiineenng Inslnule, Darjeeling 

German Sledge for Himalayan Mountaineering 


HE German Himalayan Pouiuia- 
lion ami the Havarian Mountain 
Rcncuc Organisation have presented 
a sledge, a mountain aecideiit reseuc 
vchicie. to the Himalayan Mountain¬ 
eering Institute. Daneelmg. Also, 
Messrs Hcrberl Mittermayer, a 
German firm, has presented to the 
Institute a generator set for trans¬ 
mitting wireless eommimieations. 

Col. H. Rosehmanii. Military A.t- 
laehe in the German Embassy. New 
. Delhi, and an old mountaineer who 
had organised the gill as a token of 
canunack ru' from German moimtain- 
eers to their Indian friends, handed 
over the sledge to Lt.-Col. Narendra 
Kumar, Prnieipal of the Institute, on 
the oeeasion of the graduation 
ceremony of the .Rilh ad\;mee and 
60th basic courses of the Insliiute. 

I he donations, a hirlhcr link 
between India and Germany, arc also 
a gesture of Germany's great intercsl 
m Himalayan climbmgsincc the begin¬ 
ning of mouniamcering m the Alpine 
regions of 1 urope. Climbing the 
Himalayas has been a ilreani among 
the elite of (ierman mountaineers 


and scientists. Many expeditions h;ive 
been organised to explore the secrets 
of the Himalayan ranges- ihcir llora 
and fauna and the geology of the 
long tallcys among the mountains 
there. Two peaks in the Himalayas 
have particularly attracted both 
German aiul Austrian mountaineers 



1 -f silver pfme retordiiig the gift of 
j the sledge iko ulso handed ovei 


-the Kanchenjunga (8..'i7‘> metres) 
and the Nanga Parbat (8,12.'i metres). 
•Since the lirsi attempt on Kanchen- 
jimga, the third highest mountain in 
the world, made in I92d under 
the leadership of Mr. Paul Bauer, 
several attempts on these mountains 
hatl been made, the Nanga Rarbat 
was climbed successfully in 195.^ 
by Hermann Buhl. 

In Nepal, during the last few years, 
a gioiip of German scientist, with 
Prof. Walter Hellmich as chairman, 
has been c.irrying out the “Research 
Scheme Nepal Himalaya" sponsored 
by the Frit? riiyssen Foiindalion. 
Austrians, including Erwin .Schneider 
and Fritz Ebstcr. mapping engineer 
of the \iistrian Alpine Club, have 
loincti this team of scientists and 
explorers. 

T he sledge presented to the Himala¬ 
yan Mountaineering Institute is a 
collapsible vehicle on which a wheel 
can .ilso be fixed. It is very useful 
for rescue tasks m mountainous and 
siiow-covered ,ircas. 

In handing over the sledge. Col. 
Rosehmanii saiil that sueh ec|uipment 
has helped to rescue in Germany 
hundreds of elimbers during moun- 
laineering accidents. He c\)iresscd 
the hope that the ilonation would 
serve a useful purpose in connection 
with the training courses of the 
Himalayan Mountaineering Institute. 

Col. Rosehmanii .ilso said that in 
his country nearly 10.000 young 
people drawn from a cross section 
of society participated in adven¬ 
ture courses as part of their training 
in mountaineering, and that this 
had helped them face emergencies in 
later life. 

Lt.-Col. Narendra Kumar thanked 
the German organisations and 
Col. Roschmann for their gifts. 



Col. H. Roschmann (left) handing over the sledge to Lt.-Col. Narendra Kumar, Principal 
of the Institute (standing by the side of the vehicle). 
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Steady Progress in Jlgricnltoral Coli^ration 


A DELEGATION of officials from 
^ Bonn, which visited the Indo- 
German agricultural development 
projects in Himachal Pradesh, found 
that the progress of work was very 
satisfactory. 

The delegation consisted of Dr. 
Hans tiche. Director of the Asia 
Department tn the Federal Ministry 
of Food, Agriculture and Forestry; 
Mr. Anton G. Zahn, Director of the 
Asia Section of the Federal Ministry 
for Iconomic Cooperation; and 
Mr.M. Chudzinski, Director-General 
of the German 


Association for 
Developing Coun¬ 
tries (GAWl), in 
Frankfurt - on - 
Mam. 


At the end of and I am happy 
their tour, the are enihmmstic 
visitors partici- jedwiques 

pated in a con¬ 
ference with Ger¬ 
man technical 
assistance experts 

when the progress of Indo-German 
collaboration in the fields of 
agriculture, technical education, 
export promotion, etc. was reviewed. 
Dr. (Mrs.) G. Feilner, Counsellor for 
Economic Affairs in the German 
Embassy, presided. 

Before leaving India the visitors 
had a meeting with Mr. J.C. Mathur, 
Additional Secretary of the Union 
Ministry of Food and Agriculture. 
Dr. Eiche availed himself of the 
opportunity to introduce to Mr. 
Mathur Dr. Gunther Schmiedel. who 
will take over as First Secretary 


(Agriculture), in the German 
Embassy, in place of Mr. K. H. 
Becker who has left India on the 
expiry of his tenure. 

After expressing his appreciation 
of the enthusiasm of the fanners 
for new techniques, Dr. Eiche said : 
“This has been my first visit to India, 
and I am returning home with 
vivid impressions of the good work 
being done here and of the tasks 
in hand.” 

Dr. Chudzinski, whose association 
provides the services of experts on 
contract and 
— - — ~ organises the 

-The fwmers m Mandi and ^P'^pr^iSn 

Kangra arc very keen on w- anj equipment, 

creasing the yield of their faints, said he was glad 

and / am happy to find that they 'I'®, experts 

are enthusiastic about following and receiving 

ness techniques of cultivation”. all possible co- 

n- « operation. 


Dr H E.ch. 

_J Mr. K. H. 

Becker's tenure in 
New Delhi as First Secretary (Agri¬ 
culture) in the German Embassy has 
seen a great push to German colla¬ 
boration in India’s agricultural 
development. More than anything 
else, his term in India will be always 
remembered for the Mandi Project. 
It was during his assignment that 
three new collaboration programmes, 
namely, the Nilgiris Project, the exten¬ 
sion of the Mandi Project to Kangra, 
and the Almora Project with the 
co-operation of the Food and Agri¬ 
culture Organisation of the United 
Nations (F.A.O.) were started. 


10 Commandments 

For Healthy Sleep 

An Institute in DUsseldorf hu laid 
down the rules for healthy sleep. 

They are based on painstaking 
research carried out by a team of 
experts with Prof. Muiier-Limmroth, 
as chief adviser of the team. 

Prof. Miiller-Limmroth states 
that the importance of sleep for the 
health and well-being of man is In¬ 
creasingly recognixed In modern 
society. The tear and wear caused 
by the hasty pace of to-day’s life play 
havoc with human energy and 
fitness. Unless one recuperates 
through enough sleep and rest, 
health may be ruined by the ago 
of so. 

The Adviser sums up his ' ' 
recommendations in the following 
10 commandments: 

J. The proper dimensions for 
a double bedroom should be : 

18 sq. metres for the area and 
40 cub. metres for airing space. 

2. Nothing like strong- 
scented flowers or perfumes 
which might induce a person 
to keep asvake should be 
placed in the bedroom. 

3. The room must he kept 
in complete darkness. 

4. Noise should not be sub¬ 
ject to ups-and-dossns. It is not 
the grade of noise which hurts 
but its unexpected intrusion. 

5. The temperature in the 
bedroom must not exceed 14- 
16° centigrade. 

6. The more or less luxurious 
style of the bed is not of impor¬ 
tance. The vital feature is its 
length, which should always 
exceed the size of the user by 
20 cms. 

7. The ideal mattress has yet 
to be produced. However, it 
should be completely flat, 
elastic and perfectly horizontal. 

8. Night diess is optional. 
Expert advice tends to favour 
the pattern of the good old 
nightshirt. 

9. The ideal temperature 
under the blanket is 31° 
centigrade. 

1€. Choice is left open for 
feather, eiderdown or wool 
blankets. 
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"Papa, come swimming with me", cries out Siisi as she learns swimming with the help of poles and inflatable cushions. 

Bonn’s Swimming School is a Model 


Moon : 2 Billion Years 

According to Dr. Gerstcukoin, 
well-known .scientist from Han¬ 
over. the moon rotated "hatk- 
wttrds" seme two billion years 
ago. When the .\a tel I he's move¬ 
ment uroand the earth slowed 
down, as a cotmqixnee oj its 
growing pro.vimity to the larth 
and the erosion effect of the 
1 tides, the rotation cj the mcen en 
i its own a.xis also slowed down. 

! A team of Anuricc.n .stkntists 
in California, doing ri.scc.nh on 
Dr. Gerstc nkmn's thesis, has t al- 
culated that the moon's rotary 
motion backwards started when 
the satellite was only 40,000 
kms. distant from the earth. 
At that time, huge tides 
ravaged the < oastal areas of the 
earth, tearing away big punhes 
of landscape into the sea. The 
earth also rotated t pen its axis 
at a much quicker pace, end the 
length of the day was probably 
limited to five or six hours. 

Underwater research off the 
coast of Devon on coral reefs 
has shown that some 300 million 
years ago the length of the day 
did not exceed 22 hours. 


I "Aunt Lcnil" the little boy shouts 
; in delight as he rtislus out <j the 
! .<iand-box in the park to Mrs. Henze- 
j Lohmar. "I'm Kurt", he tills her, 
1 because "Aunt Lcni" docs not 
iciognize him imnudiutcly. It is 
quite undirstundi.ble, for during the 
last five years some 4 500 ihildnn 
aged bitwcin three end si.\ have 
learnt how to swim from Mrs. Lmi 
Hinze-Lvhmar, the 1936 Olympic 
(bampion. I honks to Mrs. Lohmar 
end her colhcgue, Hidi Sihlitzcr, the 
Swimming School m Bonn has 
j bee vine a mode! of its kind in the 
fi deral Be public if Get m.i ny. 

Little ihildnn quickly learn 
.swimming. But ft cm this knowledge 
to a well-run swimming school 
there is a long way to go. Bonn 
however, lucky in finding 
these two teachers nbo are so 
full of love, enthusiasm and .skill 
for their job. There arc hundre ds of 
young ones on the waiting list. The 12 
beginners' courses with 30 children 
are running all the time. AH the 
children after two months of eleven 
to thirteen 35-minute lessons can 
swim at least from one side of 
the pool to the other. Many of 
I themi continue in one of the six 
I courses fot "advanced swimmers". 


I “Father of Cooperatives” j 

i Agricultuiists in Germany and \ 
' abiOdd have paid ttibute to the j 
“lather if Cooperatives", Trie d- ; 

' riih Wilhelm Raiffeisen {ISIS- ' 
iSSSu on the occasion of the 
I50tli aiinivc r.saty if his birth. ' 
Raiffeisen iita. in fact, the ' 
founder if the modeln coopera¬ 
tive movement in Germany. ; 

Dutitig the winter of JS46- i 
47. acute famine befell large ■ 
areas in Get many, including the 
locality whiili Raiffeisen hy.'.? ' 
in charge of. in the upeuity of 
burgomaster. 'The youig mayor 
■set tp in a.ssociation if good- '• 
willed citizens, who contributed 
to a "Bread Pool". He soon ' 
changed his plans, the ta.sks ' 
of the orgc.nlzation ranging 
from the grant of loans to 
the employment of unskilled 
labour end the education of 
stranded ehildren. 

To-day, there are agricultural 
cooperatives all over the norld, 
with a total membership of 90 
million. In the Federal Repub¬ 
lic alone, Raiffeisen deposits j 
amount to 40 billion DM {nearly 
Rs. 76 billion). i 
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IN SHORT... 



MARK THE CONTRASTS 

“Come to the point. Baby", the first comedy of the “Young 
German Film Wave", will be the Federal Republic of Germany s 
contribution to the Cannes Film Festival. The film features 
Uschi Glas and Werner Enke (Seen in the pictures on this page), 
stars of international renown. The upper picture reproduces the 
original photograph whereas the lower one incorporates 15 changes. 



Ifuiu/reds of nivsxagcs 
of cougratulatioii from 
persoiwIitU'S all ovei 
the world were received 
by Cluweellor Dr. Kiiri 
Georg Kie.iinger on 
the oeeasioti of Ins 64tli 
birlbdoY. 

¥ 

Projcssoi Dr. Heinrich 
Nordhqfl, President 
of the world-famous 
Volkswagen - works, 
died on Good Friday 
at the age of 6i>. 

¥ 

"Kedar Raja". a 
Bengali Film, will be 
India's entry for the 
18th International Ber¬ 
lin Film Festival (June 
21 to July 5). 

¥ 

Since the end of World 
War II. more than 45 
road and rail bridges 
have been rebuilt across 
the river Rhine in 
Germanv. 

¥ 

The German eiirreiuy. 
the D-Mark, has with¬ 
stood the recent gold 
and dollar crisis with 
remarkable resilienee. 
testifying to the .strength 
and stability of the 
German et onom v. 
y.rt. ■ ♦ 

Dion Hamani. Pre- 
.sideiit of the Repuhiu 
of Niger. Mho is pre¬ 
sently on a visit to the 
Federal Republic, stre.s- 
sed the readiness of his 
lountry to support the 
cause of self delermi- 
luition for all of 
Germany. 

¥ 

With a yearly alloca¬ 
tion of 10.5 million DM 
the Government oj 
the Federal Republic 
of Germany is at pre¬ 
sent the fourth large.st 
contributor to the World 
Food Programme, fol¬ 
lowing • the USA, 

\ Canada and Sweden. 


One quarter of total 
world harvests is des¬ 
troyed by pests. This 
disturbing fact is de¬ 
monstrated by two do- 
eumentary films .spoii- 
.sored by the German 
ehemieal eoiieern of 
"Bayer". 

¥ 

The first Fast-West 
air ero.ssing of the 
Atlantie, achieved by 
the German pilots 
Uerniann Koehl and 
Guenther von HitetiefclJ 
in their Junkers plane'" 
"Bremen" just 4(1 
years ago. Mas com¬ 
memorated in Fiirope 
and America. 

¥ 

Press statements of the 
Government - eoahtion 
parties m the Federal 
Republic emphasize the 
fact that the plehi.srite 
in hast Germany on the 
.so - called ncM' eon- 
stitution does not re- 
pre.sent the true M ill of 
the people 

¥ 

A glance at recent 
international statisth s 
.shows that 9.8 t rores of 
the M'orld's 330 erores 
inhabitants speak Ger¬ 
man. that is. every 33rd 
human being. 

■W 

Aloie than 12 lakh 
members of German 
and international cho¬ 
ral groups are e.speett d 
to participate in the 
J6th German Chora! 
Festival .soon to he held 
in Stuttgart. 

¥ 

Germany's highest j 
bar, situated in the up¬ 
permost storey oj a 270 
metre - high television 
tosver, is Hamburg's 
newest attraction. Visi¬ 
tors are whisked up to 
their "rendezvous in the 
sky" in 25 seconds. 
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! I^iexinger in Asia” reads 

\ the caption to this cover 

I picture of the tenth anniversary 
number of the Quarterly 
”lndo-Asia”. 

I In a letter of greetings to the 
magaztne. Prime Minister Mrs. 
Indira Gandhi .says : "In the 
encounter of East and We.st, | 
there was no direct political ' 
i contact or conflict between India i 
and Germany. Yet Germany \ 
made a greater and more su.s- ■ 
I tained attempt than any other 
I European nation to understand ■ 
the cultural and spiritual heritage 
of India...” 

I Chancellor Kiesinger, in 
! his mcs.sage of congratulations, 

■ writes : "The entry of India 
; into the ranks of the free nations j 
i of this world was undoubtedly \ 

I one of the most important events 
I of modern history. During my 
i visit to New Delhi, in tlw 20th 
rear of Indian hukpendence, I 
was able to notice with pleasure 
' the great degree of conscn.sus 
e.xisting between our peoples 
and governments in many cpie.s- 
1 tions of world-political signi- 
; ficance. “Indo-Asia'\as the only 
piibliealioii of its k hid in Europe, 
has demon.stratcd - among other 
\ things how much importance 
i the German people attach to 
I India, the largest democracy on 
j earth, and to its message oj 
I international understanding and 
I peace.” 


-Sister Cities: Bombay/Stuttgart...- 

Jn recognition of the old cultural ties between the Indian and the 
■^German people and the increasing economic and political coopera¬ 
tion between the Eederal Republic of Germany and India, the cities 
of Stuttgart and Bombay, in concurrence with the wishes of their 
citizens, have concluded a sister-city relation.vhip on March 30th 
1968, We are convinced that this partnership will foster friendly 
relations, mutual esteem and understanding, and a lasting friendship 
between the citizens of the two cities. 


BOMBAY, daltd nth March 1968 
Dr. I. LEON D'SOUZA 
Mayor of the City of Bombay 


.STUTTGART, daltd list March 1968 
Dr. ARNULF KLETT 
Mayor of the City of Stuttgart 


Cover Page : The Friedrich von Schiller Monument by 
the side of the Church of the Holy Cross in Stuttgart 


Hanover Fair 1968 : 5,000 Exhibitors 


Drof. Karl Schiller, Federal Minis- 
^ ter for F.conomic Affairs, is in¬ 
augurating this year’s Han¬ 
over Fair, taking place 
from April 27 to May 5. 

The picture of to¬ 
morrow's technology, the 
portrayal of the inter¬ 
relationship of ideas and 
their practical expression 
will once again be the 
outstanding features of 
the event which promises 
to be another record- 
breaking one. Nearly 
5,500 exhibitors from 
various countries, including India, 
arc showing at Hanover their latest 



Frof. Schiller 


products, making the display a 
unique concentration of industry’s 
inventive genius. 

Within a period of 
about 20 years, the 
Hanover Fair, which 
began as a purely German 
export show, has develop¬ 
ed into an international 
market place and a point 
of contact and assembly 
for world trade, commerce 
and industry. The largest 
group of exhibitors con¬ 
sists of 1.420 electrical 
engineering enterprises. 
The programme includes discussions 
in which specialists will take part. 


“J.P.” Meets Mr. Willy Brandt In Bonn 



Mr, Jayaprakash Narain, the Sarvoda)<a leader who has just returned home from a tour 
abroad, maj in Europe in the middle of this month. During a visit to Bonn he had a meeting 
with Mr. Willy Brandt, Federal Vice-Chancellor and Minister for Foreign Affedrs. 


Publitkcd by the Pres* Information Office of the Embassy of the Federal Repoblie of Oeriwny, No. Sha^ f^! 
Chanahyapuri, New Delhi (Telephone No. 743«|.M). Editor: Hermann Zlock; Dy. Editor: Dr. H. Vernefeld .Printed 
at The Canton Pre» Private Limited, New Delhi. Annual Subteriptien Rt. 2, Single Copy S P. 





Once again, Germany’s international goal¬ 
keeper, Horst Wolter (far left) of Eintracht 
Brunswick, saved the ball from Georg 
Volkart (second from right) of Nuremberg. 
The meeting was one of the top events of 
the German Football League. 


Fourteen-year-old Kathy Heinie, who swims 
butterfly stroke for Bonn’s 05 Swimming 
Club, is already in the top class. She is pre¬ 
paring for the Olympic Games in Mexico 
City with a training programme designed 
specially for her and wants to make the 
first step on her way to "Olympia” at the 
1st International German Championships at 
the end of April in Bonn. 


In preparation for the next Olympics 
in Mexico City, jumper "Monodle", the 
horse ridden by Fetter Schmitz, was 
recently examined for his performance 
capabilities An electrocardiogram was 
taken as part of the tests. 

April 27, 1968 
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MARK THE CONTRASTS 

The Hansa Quarter, a fashionable residential area in Berlin 
which was almost completely destroyed during the last war’ 
has been rebuilt on the latest principles of townplanning by 
a group of world-famous architects representing 22 nations, 
ihe complex, a centre of interest to visitors from far and wide, 
embraces numerous buildings ranging from one-storey family 
flats to 16-storey blocks and includes two churches, a shopping 
centre, a school and a cinema house. The picture above repro- 
duces a section of the blocks in original whereas the one below 
embodies 15 changes. Can you spot the changes ? 



prevent i 

Gorerfmm^^the Fe- drvgs spoil 

deral Republic of Ger¬ 
many supports a eonse- /„ ,/,j, / 
quentiai and effective ,i,p 

peace-policy wliicb M ill 
remove the political ten- Germunv 

sions and stem the tide Republic 

''Gateway 

(leaerat Foreign Mini- Work!"' 

ster Dr. h.c. Willy African di 

Brandt). bnue t 


prevent the use of 
drugs spoilt by storage. 


In the framework of 
the world-wide Techni¬ 
cal Assistance Project 
Germany built the 
Republic of Togo's 
"Gateway to the 
World", the West- 
African deep-sea har¬ 
bour Lome. 


/I 15-mvmbcr delega¬ 
tion of West - German 
newspaper - publishers 
will visit Delhi from 
May 3rd to 5th. 

★ 

"Our policy is aimed 
at creating a F.uropean 
peace .settlement which 
will make due allow¬ 
ance for the justified 
self-interest of the 
countries of Europe, 
permitting thim to live 
together peacefully and 
prosperous iy" ( Secre¬ 
tary of State G. F. 
Duck wit:). 

•k 

The Federal Republic 
of O'erniany was the 
second biggest non- 
coniniuni.st trading 
paiincr of the Soviet 
I'nion III 1967. 

ir 

A de.spatcli from 
"dpa ' says:!he Federal 
Republic of Germany 
has become the Repub¬ 
lic of Ghana's foremost 
friend. 

■k 

An cyhibitirn of 
Buddhist Art arranged 
by the Mii.seum of Last- 
Asian Art in Cologne 
is drawing huge crowds 
from all over Germany. 

★ 

“Clean out wur 
medicinc chest" i.s the 
slogan of a drive by the 
chemists in Germany. 
They urge housewives 
to bring their old me¬ 
dicines for a free-of- 
charge test in order to 


The German firm 
of "Rhein.stahl-Sec.g" 
has developed ihe 
hugest rail-vehicle c>f 
the world. Equipped 
with more than 20 
ci.vles, the monster is 
capable of carrying 
loads up to 450 tons 
at a .speed of 50 
km. p.li, 

•k 

A proc e.s.sir.g icch- 
nique that will keep 
milk fre.sh indijiniicly 
has been developed by 
an institute in Karlsruhe, 
Germany. Jests reveal¬ 
ed that the specially 
treated milk kept fre.sh 
during liiiirfrigerated 
transport cm board a 
ship plying equatorial 
waters for more tlic.ii 
a year. 

C hanceUor Kiesinger. 
speaking to a group of 
students in Constance 
about the recent .stu¬ 
dent denumstratinns 
in Gernumy, .said : 
"Everybedy has the 
right to cwpre.ss his 
cipinion. However, any¬ 
body using violence 
must expect to meet 
with violence in turn." 


Rolf Scelman-Egge- 
bert. a well-known 
radio reporter from 
Hanover, has received 
the German Journalists' 
Award 1968 for his 
broadcast series about 
Indo - German develop¬ 
ment projects. 
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In her efforts towards econo- j 
nne development India is trying ' 

10 make the best of the present | 
niul to I inniuer the years to i ome. \ 
1 he piohlems involved in the \ 
I'hiin to ensure a better future \ 
and the collaboration of the \ 
I ederal Republic of Germany 
in the various pi ofeds being 
undertaken by India's leaders 
lire the theme of "India To- 
inoiiou" by Dr. .I.M. Iluiuk, 
well-kiioun Chief l.ditor of the 
West-German " llandelsbiatt 
The author looks bark on a 
lifetime's a.ssoiiatiiui with India, 
lortijied by < lo.se peismial links 

11 ith the sub-continent. ^ 

.( discussion of the facets • 
of Indian economy and a 
I < ompiehensire referenee to 
1 Indo-Gei man < ollaboration. 

\ ineluding loint ventures, 

1 make the book a useful 
study. The objett of "India 
I Tomonow" is to .set forth the 
genuine understanding of India's 
needs by the Germans and the 
Tederal Republic of (icrnuiny's 
willingness to assist the Indian 
people. The book is not. how- 
evei, wriltcn for Indian leaders 
alone. The many Gennan c.\e- 
tiitives (oneerned with loint 
\entmes m India, nay, with the i 
I indiisti iaiizatioii <</ .South- ' 
Cast .i.sia in gcneial, will also | 
find it of great value. iirst j 
issued some ycais ago. by '< 
airaiigemciit with Messrs 
Tliackei and Co. Ltd., lionihay, 
j the publisher has now brought 
j out a new edition. 


18 Months in Germany 


“I Spent a Fruitful Time” 


A .specialist in textile designs, who 
received further training in Gcimany 
a.s a "DA AD" 

(German Acade¬ 
mic Ts change 
Service) .scholar 
ill 1961-62, is 
among those who 
received the award 
of "Padma Shri" 
from the President 
of India at the 
investiture held 
in New Delhi 
recently. He is 
Mr. Siidhecr 
.So/wal. foiiiierly 
Deputy Director 
of Designs at the 
iVeavers' Sci vice 
C ’em re of the 
.All-India Hand- 
loom Hoard, 

Bombay. During 
a .stay of about 
IS months in 
the lederal Re- 
piibln of Gei - 
many, 41-year-old 
.Sojwal studied at the Tashion 
III Jlambing and Intel at the 



The Pirsidcitt nf India pnmin!; the "Padma 
Still" medal on ilie chest oj Mr. Sojwul. 


Si hoot 
Textile 


Lngineering .School in Krefeld. “/ 
.spent a Jniitful time in Germany. 

J can never for¬ 
get Maria May, 
Director of the Fa¬ 
shion School, who 
arranged for my 
visits to various 
fuitories. 1 also 
received valuable 
guidance from 
Mrs. Elisabeth 
Kadero, Professor 
of Te.xtile Engl 
neering in Krejcld^ 
My studies at 
various te.Mile 
mu.seunis in Ger¬ 
many have been 
of immeasurable 
valiie to me", 
.Mr. .So/wal ack¬ 
nowledges . Clo.sely 
associated with 
the designing of 
textiles for the 
export market. 
.Mr. Si'jwal is le- 
garded as one of 
of new designs m 


the main ircators 


(ontemporary handloom products. 


In Bonn’s Adenauer Allee... 



ITork has started in Bonn on an underground tramway in Adenauer Alice. As shown in this 
picture of a model of a station of the system, pedestrians will first he conducted below street 
level from wlieic they will descend by escalator to the platform on a lower level. Motorcar, 
ri (linear and pedestrian traffic m ill flow at three storeys. 
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“Radio and Television School for Applied Deinorrary": This is how a Swiss pciiodical praised the “Internaiionalei 
Triihschoppen ', a Sunday programme of discussions on M>est German T.V. (W DR) from Cologne. The programme 
has been in vogue for the last 18 years under the chairmanship of Mr. Werner Hofer (centre), with current international 
political problems as the topics of discussion. The participants are f.ireign and German journalists. Thoie m the latest 
programme (picture above) represented besides Germany Great Britain, the I'SA, Austria, S»itzerlaiid and Czechoslovakia. 


Renunciation of Force 

Stale Sciretary Duckwitz, the 
former Herman .Ambassador to 
India handed over a detailed memo¬ 
randum on the topic of the propost d 
e.ychange oj mutual declarations 
for the renunciation oj force to 
the .Soviet Amhas.sador in Bonn, 
Mr. Zarapkin. The document clari¬ 
fies a number of preliminary issue.s 
broufjht up by the Soviet Uttioit 
in thts context. The memorandum 
has not vet been published officially 
hut its (ontentv. M'hich were lar<;elv 
shaped by Icdeial Chancellor 
Kiesinger himselj. are known. Bonn 
is prepared, for the time being, to 
talk only with Mo.uow and to defer 
talks uith other Last Blot cotmtries 
to a later date. This willingness 
implies, at the .unite time, that Bonn 
will not hesitate to take up negotia¬ 
tions with any other interested 
Cast European t ountry if it should 
become obvious that Moscow will 
only condiut negotiations on the 
renunciation of force in order to 
achieve diplomatic recognition for 
the Cl DR in this roundabout 
manner. The Government of the 
federal Republic of Germany has 
touched upon a wide spectrum oj 
questions, ranging from the Oder- 
Neis.se Line to the Nuclear Non¬ 
proliferation Treaty. In substance, 
Bonn's point of view is known on 
all these problems. What icav 
essential in this memorandum is 
the clear expression of the conten¬ 
tion that the renunciation oj force 
must be a mutual undertaking and 


cannot tonsist in a unilateral decla¬ 
ration on the part of the I'ederul 
Rcpublii. 2his point i\ e.spet tally 

valid with regard to the f.axt 
German regime ii hit It by iix order- 
to-shoot IS constantly exercising 
the use ij force at the Wall. The 
//fir inenioranduni i\ only one step 
on the long road about which no¬ 
body knows whether it will not 
ultimately be blinked by the 
Russians. The aiiswci now lies 
with them. 


fix Serious Infringement 

Speaking to the Press in Bonn 
about the recent measiiics by 
Pankow to obstruct the travel 
iH'tween Berlin and If'cst Germany, 
Stale Senetary Diehl i ailed the 
incideiil.s a serious infringement. 
Referring to the most ret cut inci¬ 
dent, whiili involvcil the Got erning 
Mayor of Beilin, the Press Sccictaiy 
noted that the Mayor, who was 
going to attend a session of the 
"Btindesrat" (Vpper House if 
the German federal Pailiament) 
in Bonn, "is neither ti member 
nor a high off it lal tj the / ederal 
Govi’rnmeiit. "Ihe iniidenl', 
the Government spokesman .said, 
"iinderst tilts the need foi the 
Soviet Vnion tti detlare now 
whether it will pci nut these 
interferences of the fast Berlin 
authorities into the fotir-Power 
respon.sihility or not". "Today's 
incident uiiderUnes that these mea¬ 
sures must be taken seriously. 
For one thing, they are legally 


entirely impermissible; for the 
other. Iff know the technique of 
the other side to keep turning the 
.vr;7'ii while trying to tc.st how fat 
they can go", the State Smetary 
I emai k ed. 

Freedom of Access to Berlin 

Ihe Pot.sdum .Agreement, whhh 
fast-Gernian propaganda is now 
I iling for a moral legitimation of 
the traffic restrictions illegaiiy 
inipo.xcd by the LUbricht regime, 
mentions neither the foiir-Powci 
status of Berlin, West Berlin, iioi 
the right oj access to Berlin. 
.None of the legal foundations con¬ 
cerning free access to Berlin, thcic- 
forc, refers to the Pot.sdam .Agi cc - 
ment. However, the free access 
to Bciliii results fioni the right 
of the lyestcrii Powers to occupy 
Berlin. Tntil the Berlin Blockcidc 
of 1948, the .Soviet I'nion had 
iccognizcil free access to HVa/ 
Berlin as .self-iinder.stood and had 
c.vpre.ssly c onfirmed it in the join - 
Power Agreement of May 4. 1949 
about the end of the Berlin 
Blockade .Article I of this 
Agreement state's ■ 

"All Iestrie turns. ii hie h ha i c been 
imposed since March /, 1948 ovei 
c omnierc e. tran.sport and trajfu 
between Berlin and the Western 
Zones of occ upation in Germany. 
as well as between the fast Zone 
and the Western Occupation 
Zone's, will be ended on Mav 
12. 1949". 
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Harald Kreutzberg, World-Famous Dancerj* 



\ 


I Beatrice Kaltenbach | 

To Nanga Parbat! 

A 12-mcmber team kd by 
Dr. Karl Ih’rrligkoJJcr, a pby.'ii- 
cian jrom Munii h. is planning to 
.leak' the 26.660-jt. Himalayan 
peak oj Nanga Ikirbal. It u /// 
climb the mountain on the Rupal 
Jlatik. the south jk.nk, supposed 
to he the world's highest rock 
face. The team will indiide 
23-year-old Beatrice Kaltenbai h. 
niece oj the leader, who will 
a.ssist in making altitude-physio¬ 
logical studies. HerrHgkofter 
has already jive Himalayan 
expeditions to his credit. The 
kilc.\t attempt is being finuuid 
hugely by voluntary donations 
jrom biisme.ss end industry. 

Until recently most moun¬ 
taineers had said that the route 
along the Raped fk.nk was impossi¬ 
ble for man. There is an almost 
completely perpendicular i Hjt 
face. 4.500 to 5.000 metres high. 
That is not .u) bad. sav the Ger¬ 
man team. But then iliire is the 
peril of avakiiu lies. The pionei rs 
plan a blitz approadr. get up 
and beyond the dangeious area 
within 24 hours. 

If the e speditiott is suet essfu! 
it will not be the first time that 
the Munich dot tor has broi ght 
a team of sky-elimbers to their 
perilous goal. Dr. Herrligkoffer 
is renowned as an "old 
Himalaya hand". 

Half a dozen o f the dimbers arc 
men who sealed the north face 
of the Tiger "as the crow jlies". 
along the .shortest po.ssiblc route 
in March 1966. 


Harald Kreutzherg, llie world- 
famous Germatv^allet master, has 
passed away. He was 65. Inventor 
of the solo-pantomime which 
developed in his hands into an 
exquisite miniature display of the art 
of dramatic expiession through the 
dance, he has left lasting influences 
on the ballet dancing of our century. 
Educated at the Mary Wigman 
School of dancing, Kreutzberg w'rk- 
ed in various opera houses, including 
the Hanover Opera House and the 
Berlin State Opera. He travelled 
widely, .and wi erever he give perfor¬ 
mances he received warm applause 
from packed houses. He also took 
P'Tt, side by side with Mix Reinhnrdt 
in the Salzburg Festive! Pl'ys. 
Kreutzberg was an honorary member 
of the State Academy of Music, 



Harald Krcut7herg 

Vienna. He had won the Critics’ 
Prize of the City of Berlin, a highly 
coveted distinction. 


Air Tourism To India Is Booming 



Dr. Lut/. Hartdegen 


“Interest in India as a possible tourist 
target is growing day by day in Germany’’, 
says Or. Liilz Haridegen, Special Public 
Relations Reprtsen’alive of Lufthansa 
German Airlines, who was in New Delhi 
last week. Modern air travel, with its 
capacity to transport people in no lime at 
all even to the fiithest places on the globe, 
is largely responsible for this favourable 
development, he thinks. Anotl er factor 
IS the f ivourab'e p ekage tours offered by 
leading travel agencies in co-operation with 
the airlines. With 18,000 German India- 
tourists having arrived already last year, 
things are shaping very will for a virtual 
tourist boom in the next season. 


Souvenir For German Pavilion In Madras 


The Federal Republic of Ger¬ 
many wh ch was represented at 
the Indi’n Intern''tiotial Trade 
and Industries Fair, Madras, 
1968, h.' s been presented with a 
silver plate as a souvenir for its 
participation in the event. The 
souvenir was handed over to the 
German Embassy, New Delhi, 
by Mr. Dinesh Singh, Union 
Minister for Commerce, at the 
annual meeting of the All India 
Manufacturers’ Organisation, 
which had set up the Fair. 
The German pavilion at the 
Fair, which was a centre of 
attraction, displayed a wide range 
of machines, electrical equipment 
and appliances. The “German 
Day”, celebrated at the Pavilion, 
evoked great enthusiasm and 



Mr. P. Matihes, of the German 
Embassy receiving the .souvenir. Mr, 
B. D. Somani of the A.l. Manufac¬ 
turers' Organisation is seen by his side. 

was attended bv a large and repre¬ 
sentative gathering 
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A lai-f’e ntinihcr of people joslle 
their way into the brightly-lit foyer of 
the hotel "Intercontiticnta!" in Frank¬ 
furt-on-Main. 

Art dealer.'! and other interested 
people stand around 30 large-size 
paintings whkh are fasdnating for 
their esotki.mr. they are works by the 
Bombay artist-c ouple, B. Prahha and 
B. Vithal, who, while on a world tour, 
stopped over in Frankfurt. The paint¬ 
ings were prodiieed in a .spacious 
.studio in nearby Hoi hstadt. which the 
Frankfurt (noiip of the German-Indian 
Soi lety had arranged for the artists. 
The works vividly npiodiicid the 
impre.s.sions, left on the couple by 


what they saw and e xpericnced during 
their long fourney. The artists easily 
grasp scestern ideas. Neveriheic.ss. 
s\hile the pictures reflect the e.\pe- 
riences of the two artists during their 
world tiip of over an year's diirc.tion. 
they .still remain hound to the tradition 
of India. "We have travelled round 
the world to love end understand 
our c oiintry and our c ultiire more 
clearly", e.splain.s Mrs. Prebha. 

At the age of 16, Fre.hha had 
already begun to paint: she was first 
a student at the Art School in Nagpur 
and then continued at the .l.,l. School 
of Ai Is in Bombay, where .she met the 
young .sculptor Mr. B. I'lthal, who 



The artist couple on a walk 


later became her husband. Together, 
they took part tn a notable exhibition 
in Bombay and .si pplied a number of 
public biiilcliiigs with graphic forms ciiicl 
paintings. 

The latter part of the world trip will 
take the couple through Switzerland 
and Italy back to Indict. .Mr. B. 
Vithal hopes that it will he po.s.sible 
for him to learn bronze casting in 
Germany. His plans, however, cl:pend 
on whether further e.shihition.s will 
bring in enough money to finance 
his c ontinued .stay in German y. " We 
would like to stay; you know nr can 
work well in Hochstadt", he says. 

After their visits to Tokyo. San 
Francisco and Nesv York the couple 
are en/oying the peaceful quiet of the 
small medieval town of Hochstadt. 
They are already well known 
around the place where they stay 
and are greeted in a friendly way 
when they go out shopping. They 
cook their jood in the Indian 
way, and when they invite their Ger¬ 
man friends they sit on the carpet to 
eat and chat, as is the Indian custom. 



“Shiva’s Drink" and “Temptation" are the titles of the Inv pictures seen in the background 
of this photograph by B. Vithal. The artist {centre at the tabie) is himself seen discussing 
art with some of the visitors to his exhibition. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Dear r.ilnoi, 

It (iernurn.'! never fart^cT ihot India 
tiY/v the first (ountry in estahlisli 
dipliinuiitc relations with (Irrniany 
after li'aild War II. India, taa. laii 
never foitiet that (lernians have not 
la^fted behind in any irwr in 
streiiftthening this hand. 1 he aver 
SUO Inda-dernutn jaint ventines 
area pa.snive praaj at this la- 
operation. And then the presenee 
of ahant 5.000 Indian students 
and trainees in Germany is a 
further proaf of this inlet natiana! 
relationship. 

May this l.and f;ia\\ from 
stieiiftth ta strength luth the 
passage of time. 


\ themselves. Tins will help ns widen 
uni knowledge. 

Ilie navel featine "Mark the 
Contrasts" is highh insjnihig to the 
kids III my house. The lavei page 
' piitnre jeatnre is really admiiahle. 
/ hope ]an will i ant nine it. 

Yours ete. 

liutnjilvui (Moilr^v Sute) J Knslinamuifv 

j Dear Tditor. 

/ have been a regular reailer 
' aj your esteemed bnlletiii, "Ger- 


Gymnastics for 


man News Weekly", and am glad 
to .say that it is not only a good 
literary dige.st but also a great 
unifying link between India and 
Germany. IIV the Indian people 
have full sympathy w ith the i iirreiit 
aspiiations of the German nation 
and biith the peoples (an laintly 
look forward to a bright fiitine of 
peaee and piagie.ss. 

Yoins ete. 

Kluiiii (Punj.>IO Bliolii Singh 


Other and Child 


I 


I 


1 


Youis cfi‘. 

Ymiiiina Ntisar (Hatjana) Sutdaii 1 al Sclh 

Deal l.diior. 

lie have been helped by many 
nations in pulling oin new pro/e< is 
llnoiigh. Of these, of (nurse, iic 
mast la \oni naiian. \l'est 
Germany, with whose great people 
the leadeis oj mir va.st snb- 
(<>nlinenl had long ago established 
the sliangesi bonds in all fields 
of human aetiMiv. Lhanking you 
am e again for the Himalayan help 
wliuli you aie rendering ihiangh 
your most hoable new.spaj>er. 

Yours err. 

ncrhampiii (Ontsa) M Achula Rao 

Dear l.dilor, 

I wehame the new features in 
your "Weekly". / request you to 
publish ttnswers to readers' ques¬ 
tions in the eoliimns "In Short". 
Only give the anssvers to questions, 
witlmit lepeaiing the questions 



, During the fast .six months. 1,072 mothcis and 1,370 children took part in exercises like ibifir 
I described as "Gymnastics for Mother and Child" and organised by the city of 
\ Munich. A useful type of physical training, such exercises are also being prorhot-id 
I In many dubs under the aegis of the German Gymnastic Association. , 
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MANIPURI DANCE IN GERMAN TOWNS 


Fruits Kouud The Year 

Ci>/lc( liii;' the lniit\ f;u>nn 
in I’iuh scnsiiii f/ ihc ycni 
(iiul I’u wcrviiif; tiuni \i il iiIiIh nlly 
hr nic( haiiK(il nwnns me el/eilive 
aids tn incivasiiif’ the \i pplr ct niiti i- 
tivc liuiil ami savm!’ lainnir tor the 
hoti.'iewivcs. The Kihpp tnleipri\e 
is meeting this piahkni hr sapplr- 
ing lampkte installations /or the 
I purpose. The installations proees'i 
j the ft aits and seal the jnodint 
I in pus end hoitles. These 
1 supplies are heiiig /ound rahudde 
' partieulan'y in .suh-tropical and 
* equatorial regions of the Work! — 

; Asia, .i/ricu and Sotithein Tin ope. 

What Krupp sends is "the 
! w'ork.s" and ;/ you want -as 
\ many a developing land does — 
i a complete factory uith the key 
; in the door, so to speak, /or the 
i manufacture oj jars for cvciy t)pe 
'• of preserves. 


Il'aiin /’less lesicus m t i>mp(.nit d 
the Tiinni Ka/a Sangam Ballet [roupe 
dining t/uir loin <'/ Cnrniaiiy lemiils. 
‘it I II I rrne o/ the pci/oimaiues 
irhiili the fioape gave in 2! (Iciiih.n 
towns, the theatre iu;.\ paiked. 
This was not. however, the (icimaii- 
; pi'h/n 's /list inirciliK non to the 
^ tiaditional Indicn dance. Two-and- 
i a-liall- reai s ago, the same tioupe 
; had toiirul tieimany with great 
' sill (CSS. then, as now. at the 
\ invitation r/ the Gi iman-lndian 
j .Soiiety III Stiiltgait. 

I Lhe Tiiveiii Tala .Sangam Ballet, 
fioni New T)idhi. led hr the lotnig and 
j talenhd iliouogiapher Mr. Singhaiit 
j .Singh, has .set itself t/ie task of lei iving 
j t/ie Manipin i dance, 'lhe progu.mine 
I t/ie < ompc.nr presi iited m Germany 
enihraeed dance .scenes, of fasiinating 
t/unies. inc.'uduig t/ie love stoiy of 
Radha and Krishna, and the dance 
drama "Ingeldei". a popular theme 
wliiili is given an cspre.s.sive new 
rendering hr Singhajit Singh. 


The Roliot Teacher 

( pilot piop-it to enip/or 
lo/'ols as a means of oven oming the 
'■hoi tage id teaiheis is heing Hied 
out III the Kreiirhcig sei tor of 
I Test Beilin. 

lhe I ore of ihe srstem is a teai li- 
i ing niai lime and aei onimodatioii 
for 40 students. The teailiing is 
I out rolled h i’ an elei ti onii c ompiitcr. 
I Ilow does it woik'J In the fust 
ilassioom hour, fin example, a 
model nized \ersion of the fairytale 
, "Hdnsel laid Gietil " i.s jnesented. 

\ The stoiy is told hy tape. Then 
the licit ionic hmin presents i/iie.s- 
tions to the pi pds. for obtaining 
the answers, eaili pupil pie.s.ses 
a hulton indiuiling what he or she 
thinks is the lorreit repir. hi 
^ fractions of a second the answers 
; are eheeked. and the pupil comes 
1 to know whether Ins or her real tion 
I i.s right or wiong. 

I_ 
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MARK T H I: CONTRASTS 

Bernkastel Kues, a little mediaeval town situated in the midst 
of vineyards on the banks of the Mosel, is known for its 
picturesque half-timbered houses. The picture above reproduces 
the original photograph of a street in the town while the one 
below Incorporates fifteen changes. Here is another puzzle 
for you and your family. Won’t you try and spot the changes? 



IN SHORT... 


'"Ulbrichl is playing 
with jire", comments 
"Die We/t" on the 
refusai of passage 
to Governing Mayor 
Schiitz at the check¬ 
point Baheisberg, Ber¬ 
lin, by the East German 
authorities. 

* 

Hamburg wants to 
.save All members of 
the City - State's civil 
service, including the 
lord mayor and the 
senators, will hence- 
Jorth only be allowed 
tourist class air tickets 
on their e \pense 
accounts. 

•¥■ 

More African Em¬ 
bassies are accredited 
in Bonn than in any 
other world capital 
except Washington. 

A 

"The Eederal Re¬ 
public of Germany 
is .serving world 
peace", declared Herbert 
Wehner, Minister for 
All-German Affairs, in 
Bonn. 

* 

Free - of - charge tui¬ 
tion for children from 
needy families will be 
given by Students from 
Cologne. 

♦ 

“/ don't pay good 
wages because / have 
lots of money, hut I 
have lots of money 
because I pay good 
wages" (German in¬ 
ventor - indu.striali.st 
Robert Bo.sch, IW6). 

* 

"We must overcome 
what stands between us 
and the Eastern coun¬ 
tries". declared Federal 
Chancellor Dr. h.c. 
Kurt Georg Kie.singer. 

people (nation) 
works according to its 
own individuality. The 
way in which it tackles 
a Job, the glance with 


which it gauges the ,sig- 
nijicance of work, the 
standards by which it 
evaluates diligence, tal¬ 
ent and success, all 
these are documents of 
its most fundamental 
character traits : Thus 
wrote the German 
sociologist Wilhelm 
Heinrich von Riehl, as 
early as IR6/. 

* j 

Eederal Foreign Alin- i 
ister. Dr. h.c. Willi | 
Brandt, will make a ' ' 
fre.sh attempt at over- | 
coming stagnation in I 
the European policy, j 

a I 

in an interview with 
the daily "Die Welt", 
Federal German Min¬ 
ister for the Interior, 
EriLh Benda, .said that 
the Socialist German 
Student Federation had 
expo.sid itself as anti- 
constitutionui. However, 
the rjuestion of whether 
or not it .should be out¬ 
lawed iiYv.v still being 
considered. 

♦ 

The bedcral Minister 
for Science and Re- 
.seardi. Dr. Gerhard 
Stoltenberg, pleaded 
for an increased devel¬ 
opment of mathema¬ 
tical and science sub- 
fects at German univer¬ 
sities and a .scaling 
down of "fashionable" 
subie( ts like political 
.science and .sociology. 

* 

Leopold Senghor, pre¬ 
sident of the Republic 
of Senegal, together 
with the African poet 
Aime Cesare, will be 
awarded the IV68 Peace 
Prize of the German 
Book Trade. 

4 

Freedom of the press is 
one of the fundamental 
democratic principles 
in all countries e.xcept 
those, where free elec¬ 
tions are not allowed. 
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.-t lot tram .set donated hy a Cerwan firm of locimoihe maiwfactiirers to the Internationa!- 

Dolls Museum, New Delhi 


A German Present To Dolls Museum 

The German Am¬ 
bassador, Baron D. 
von Mirbach, on 
Wednesday handed 
over to the Inter¬ 
national Dolls Mu¬ 
seum, New Delhi, 
an electric toy train 
set donated by the 
German firm of 
Atlas-Mak, well- 
known manufac¬ 
turers of locomo¬ 
tives. The set com¬ 
prises a passenger 
train, a goods train 
and signalling equip¬ 
ment, besides tunnels 

with a track passing through them. In thanked the Ambassador for this present 
accepting the gift on behalf of the Museum, which, he said, would be a valuable addi- 
Mr. Hansraj Gupta, Mayor of Delhi, tion to the collection in the Museum. 


Second In Aid To India 



Ambassador Baron von Mirbach formally handing over the present 
to Mayor Hansraj Gupta. Mrs. Werner, wife of the Minister in the 
German Embassy, is seen in the centre. 



“NEW LIGHT FROM INDIA" 


Thi.s /.V ihe title of a hook on 
I India hy India-lover Dr. (Mrs) 
1 Gisela Bonn, well known to the 
I readers of “lndo-A.sia" hy 
i her frequent (ontrihutions to 
that journal. 

The hook, puhlished hy the 
"Brockhaus" jmhlishing house 
of Wiesbaden, We.%t Germany, 
paints a highly individualistic and 
impressionist picture of India, 
based on the author's e.xtensive 
travels through the country. 

"India's importance for the 
whole world will no longer he 
undere.stimated hy anybody" 
the author says in the preface. 
"Under the twin-burners of 
spiritualism and politics, India 
has accepted a historic mission. 
She can he e.xplained only with 
reference to her great past. 
India has become a focal point of 
Asian politics. She has nourish¬ 
ed mankind's hope for peace 
and fraternity, in all sincerity. 
She was really toncerned about 
a new human ideal, about a 
new man who would forsake 
\ force to reflect once again on 
his cosmic relation and the 
I eternal, spiritual and ethical 

j values", she points out. 


Mr. Fakhruddin Ali Ahmed, India’s 
Minister for Industrial Development and 
Company Affairs, returned home on Thurs¬ 
day after a six-day tour of the Federal 
Republic of Germany undertaken at the 
invitation of the German Government. He 
visited the Industrial Fair in Hanover and 
then went round several industrial cities, 
visiting, inter-aUa, some enterprises which 
have been collalwrating with India. In 
Duisburg the Minister visited the well- 
known firm of August Thyssen Huette 
which has had a considerable part in the 
development of the industrial complex at 
Rourkela. His itinerary included visits to 
Mannheim where he had discussions with 
the firm of C. F. Boehringer, manufacturers 
of drugs well known in India. The Minister 
also visited Stuttgart where he was shown 
round the works of Robert Bosch and 
Dailmer Benz known for joint enter¬ 
prises in India. In Bonn, Minister Fakhrud¬ 
din Ali Ahmed had a meeting with Dr. 


Heinrich LUbke, Federal President. In his 
talks with German Government officials, 
Mr. Ahmed concentrated on three points : 

• the “gap” in the Indo-German trade 
balance ; 

• cooperation of Indian and German 
firms; 

• the pending Indian patents bill. > 

To improve the balance of trade between 
India and Germany, Minister Ahmed 
suggested that warehouses for Indian goods 
be set up in West Germany. Furthermore, 
he said, India would like to see an increasing 
number of Indo-German joint ventures. 

In an interview with West Germany’s 
leading financial daily “Handelsblatt”, 
Mr. Fakhruddin Ali Ahmed recall^ that 
West Gomany ranked second only to the 
US in its contribution to India’s industrial 
development. 


<Pufc|itb 


tna Press and tnfarmMian Office of . the Embassy of the Federal Republic of Germany, No. 6, ShanCl Path* 












The cousin from 
Moscow 


The cousin from 
Prague 


The cousin from 
Havanna 


The cousin from 
Budapest 


The cousin from 
Peking 


"Tlir cousins of Kurt Marx^ tiisnihuted over the globe" rends the 
caption to this cartoon Jrom the French news'irtagastne *'L'Express”, 
Claims for following the true sphitof Miir.b have become fashionable these 
days Even the more obvioui fait.s about Marx are disputed. A rumour 
cireuiated in New Delhi has it. Jor instance, that kari Marx was born 


in ’’East Germany ". This challenges both the historian and the gro- 
grapher As almost everybody knows, there were no East and H'est Ger~ 
many in ISJS. And. geographically speaking, there is hardly a more 
Western city in Germany than Trier, the historu town in the 
fthineland where Karl Marx was born in J8IS as the son of a lawyer. 


Germany and Eastern Hurope 


polity towards 
^ Easlern Europe is concerned 
with two closely linked areas: the 
Soviet Union, and the European 
States to the east and southeast 
of Germany which arc connected 
with the Soviei Union in many 
ways. A third area indissolubly 
linked with this East European 
policy is the other part oj Germany 
This does not involve foreign polity 
in the exact .sense of the word, 
for neither part of Germany is a 
foreign country to the other. How¬ 
ever, the East German regime is 
.so completely interlocked with the 
group of States led by the Soviet 
Union that any East European 
Policy disregarding the German 
problem would be unrealistic. In 
all three areas our goal is one and 
the same: to safeguard peace, 
reduce tensions, improve relations 
and contribute to a system of peace¬ 
ful order in Europe. Particularly 
since the two great democratic 
parties formed a coalition govern¬ 
ment, several changes have occurr¬ 
ed in Bonn with regard to how these 
* aims may be better realized: and 
these changes are not merely ones 
of form or degree. This is not 
acknowledged in the East. It is 
claimed there that our policy is a 
smoke.screen behind which iic ding 
all the more relentlessly to a 
“denial of realities”, a "policy of 
strength” and a striving for nuclear 
weapons and continuation of the 
cold war. This is mistaken. The re¬ 
proaches levelled at us by Eastern 


propagandists have nothing to do 
with our real purposes.—With these 
remarks Dr. h.c. Willy Brandt. 
Foreign Minister of the Federal 



MO-AtARX-MAORX, 

aktuelle eurasudie Xbmbination 

{Vp-lo-daie Eurasian Combination) 


Republic of Germany, begins lus 
statement on "German Policy 
Towards the East", the full text 
of which is published in the special 
supplement of this issue. 

Free Access to Berlin 

/^N the issue of free access to 
Berlin, which recently 
played up again by the East 
German authority's refusal of 
passage to high-ranking German 
officials, there is hardly a more 
convincing and up-to-date state¬ 
ment than this passage from the 
late Prime Minister Jawaharlal 


Nehru's .speech in the Rajya Sabha 
on August 26, 1961 : 

"So Jar as West Berlin is con¬ 
cerned one thing should be accepted 
without reservation, namely, that 
acce.ss to West Berlin from West' 
Germany should be full and con¬ 
tinue as before. The people of this 
city, although it is cut in half, 
have these contacts and one can 
hardly conceive of interference with 
those contacts and access without 
the gravest consequences. There¬ 
fore, it is es.sential that it should be 
agreed and guaranteed that those 
contacts with West Berlin and East 
and West Germany should continue 
even if other changes occur.” 

Made in Germany 

'T'HE mark of origin "Made in 
^ Germany” c ontinues to enjoy an 
excellent reputation threrughout the 
world. This is the result of a 
world-wide poll conducted by 
the German Chambers of Com¬ 
merce and Industry. Complaints 
about faulty manufacture or other 
deficiencies about goods of Ger¬ 
man manufacture were very rare, 
the report of the Chambers said. 
A slight fall in quality, evi¬ 
denced in the boom years of 1965 
and 1966, has in the meantime been 
corrected. In many countries a 
sharp distinction is being made 
between products from West and 
East Germany, goods made in 
We.st Germany being favoured all 
along. In spite of this, price, apart 
from quality, continues to be one 
of the main criteria for the buyers. 
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The Most Popular TV Star in Germany 


Question 

•Which Is tho longest river In 
GermanyT 




b Cologne 


Germany 


/ SwitzerlafxJ y 
Rl ^istna 


Answer 

It is the Rhine, with a total length of 
1,320 km. Its source is in St. Cotthard- 
Mas\if in Switzerland. It flows along 
the Gerinan-Swiss border into Lake 
Constance, and then through Germany 
for a distance of 8fi5 km. The Dutch 
Rhine begins at Lmmerich and ends 
at the North Sea. 

Question 

• How many medical colleges 
are there in the Federal Republic 
of Germany, and what is the 
present percentage of doctors in 
the country? 

Answer 

Thet e are medical faculties In all 
of West Germany's 19 universities, 
including that in West Berlin. There is 
also a medical college in Duesseldorf. 
On 31st December 1965, there were 
49,222 doctors in the Federal Republic, 
that is, 83 per 1,000 inhabitants. In 
addition, there were 36,579 specialists 
(61.7 per 1,000 inhabitants), 31,434 
dentists per 1,000 inhabitants) and 
8.083 veterinary surgeons. 

Question 

• How many TV stetlons are 
there in West Germany, and which 
of them Is the oldest? 

Answer 

Altogether, there are 10 TV stations 
in the Federal Republic of Germany 
and In West Berlin. The oldest 
is in Berlin, which first began broad¬ 
casting a regular programme in 1934. 
Further development was inter¬ 
rupted during the second World 
War. The first TV station to start 
working after the war was in Ham¬ 
burg in 1950. 





The “Mainzelmannchen** are by 
far the most popular Television stars 
in the Federal Republic of Germany. 

Invented by Wolf Gcrlach, an artist, 
they are six dwarfs who. with their 
“jelly-bag" caps, have endeared them¬ 
selves to all TV viewers. Known for 
the numerous pranks they play, 
these dwarfs enliven TV programmes 
during the lightning intervals between 
the advertising spots on the Second 
German Television Service beamed 
from Mainz. 

“Mainzelmannchen”, the name by 
which the funny actors are known, 
is a combination of “Mainz” and 
“Heinzelmannchcn”, the latter hc- 
mg a term used in Germany for MainzelmAnnchen VOITI ZDF 
helpful fairytale dwarfs. These charac- — 

ters, replicas of which arc also sold 

on the market in the form of tiny plastic figures, have their own individual 
names according to the moodsand situations they represent. For instance,one is 
called “Anton theDunce”, another “Edi the Scamp” and a third “Comic Berti”. 

Versatile Engineer for Bhadravati Steel Plant 


Mr. R. Iluth, a versatile German engi¬ 
neer in the iron and steel industry, has taken 
over as Technical Director of Mysore Iron 
and Steel Ltd., Bhadravati. A man with 
varied experience, he was Adviser to the 
General Manager of the Rourkela Steel 
Plant from 1965 till June last year. Born 
in Cologne in 1918, Mr. Huth took his 
diploma in engineering in iron and steel 
metallurgy in 1947. He began his career 
as a rolling mill engineer and in 1951 proce¬ 
eded to Brazil where for fourteen years 
he held various positions in the iron, steel 
and heavy engineering industry on behalf 
of world-known enterprises and erected 
many huge plants. 



Dip. lug. R. Iluth 


Fact-Finding Commission on Almora Project 


Is the Indo-Gcrman FAO project of 
agricultural development in Almora, 

U.P., suitable for extension as a 
package programme? The answer 
will depend on the report of a fact¬ 
finding commission of German ex¬ 
perts who have just completed their 
on-the-spot study. The commission 
consisted of Dr. Ulrich Calaminus 
and Mr. S. Ullmann, both of whom 
are experienced in agricultural exten¬ 
sion work, particularly in improving Dr. V. Calaminus (left) and Mr. 
the infrastructure for rural develop- S. Ullmann 

ment. The Almora Project, which is 

being carried out with the co-operation of the FAO, provides, in the 
first instance, for the intensive application of fertilizers supplied by the 
Federal Republic of Germany as a gift. Enlargement of the project jnto an 
extension scheme, similar to the Mandi Project, is contemplated if con¬ 
ditions are considered suitable. The project was inaugurated in March by the 
Union Minister for Food and Agriculture in the presence of Dr. Udo Hein, 
State Secretary of the German Ministry of Economic Co-operation. 
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GERMAN POLICY TOWARDS 

THE EAST 

By WILLY BRANDT 

Minish'r Jor Foreign AJJairs, Fechral R'puhiu oj Gcinuiny 


QUR foreign policy toward Eastern Europe 
is cotiecrncd with two closely linked areas 
the Soviet Union, and the European slates 
to the east and southeast of Get many 
which arc connected with the Soviet Union 
in many ways. Although our foreign policy 
toward these states is called “East European 
policy,” this term is relative. Countries 
like Poland or Czechoslovakia may he east 
of Germany, but they have perfectly good 
geographical, historical and cultural 
reasons for regarding themsches as pait 
and parcel of Central Europe. 

A third area indissolubly linked with this 
East European policy is the other part of 
Germany. This does not involve foreign 
policy in the exact sense of the word, 
for neither part of Germany is a foreign 
country to the other. llowever, the 
East German regime is so completely 
interlocked with the group of states led by 
the Soviet Union that any East European 
policy disregarding the German problem 
would be unrealistic. 

Jn all three areas our goal is one and the 
same: to safeguard peace, reduce tensions, 
improve relations and contribute to a 
system of peaceful order in Europe. Parti¬ 
cularly since the two great democratic parties 
formed a coalition government, several 
changes have occurred in Bonn with regaid 
to how these aims may be better realized; 
and these changes arc not merely ones of 
form or degree. 

This is not acknowledged in the East. It 
is claimed there that our policy is a smoke- 
■screcn behind which we cling all the more 
relentlessly to a "denial of realities”, a“policy 
•T'f strength” and a striving for nuclear 
weapons and continuation of the cold war. 
This is mistaken. Naturally, there are cer¬ 
tain basic features in our policy—-as in those 
of any state—which cannot be altered. Any¬ 
one who thinks of foreign policy in terms 
of a swinging pendulum fails to comprehend 
its underlying laws. Even in Germany's 
present situation, our policy is grounded in 
a set of facts and requirements which cannot 
be forfeited. We will persevere in our 
demands—not only for our own sake but 
for the sake of our allies and friends 
and in the interest of international 
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order. The reproaches levelled at us by 
Eastern propagandists have nothing to 
di> with our real purposes. 

One reality with which we must come to 
terms is the division of Europe and the 



I 

I 

' Our new polu) Diidii.', I hat ice 
aie prcpaicil lo aiiangc oin irldlinii- 
sliip with the other part ol (jcrmwtv 
tn a (tiffcteat iiai than has been the 
case hilheric. lie have, lioweiei, 

1 made it eleai that iiiternatiomd h%’ul 
I recognition of that part of Ceiniany, 

I in which one-qiiartei oJ the Geiman 
i nation tive.s, is impossible precisely 
\ because of this special lelalionship. 

H e arc toiivinced that no other people 
' who had met with a similar fate would 
I act any dijfercnlly. 'Jhis will cd the 
i large mai'orily of a whole nation is 
j a political reality. 

\ WILLY BRANDT 


attachment of its parts to one of the heavily 
armed power blocs. The split runs right 
down the middle of the continent and divides 
Germany in a way that is dangerous, 

1 


.artificial and unjust, for it prevents a people 
from living as a nation according lo its own 
will. Wc know', however, that this division 
will not vanish overnight and that, as far 
.as one can tell, it will be overcome only in 
coniunction with a general improvement in 
Last-West relations in Euiope. Thus, we 
not only have to take this time element into 
aecount politiutlly. but vve also have to 
make a greatei efi'ort lo find rules 
by which tlie two parts of Germany can 
live side by side 

At the same lime, we reject any German 
poliev that lessens the solidarity of the North 
Atlaiilie Ticaly Organization or limits the 
decisive pai tieipatioii of the United Stales m 
safeguarding fieedom in Europe. On thccon- 
tiary, vve arc convinced that wc will improve 
oiii relations with our allies by facing up to 
the realities without illusions and by avoiding 
any shade of ambiguity. Without a balance 
of power prov ided by the presence and active 
participation of the other world power— 
the United .Stales a solid and lusting 
detente with the Soviet Union is impossible. 
The American commitment is indispensable 
to any system of peaceful older in Europe. 

A reduction in the oveiheated temperature 
of East-West lelaiioiis has been noted in 
leccnt ycais, though a applies primarily 
to Europe. To believe that it is worldwide 
would be wishful thinking. Yet wc can take 
note of the Ameiic.ui assessment that, 
despite the current problems burdening 
Amcriean-Soviet relations - -and not just in 
Southeast Asia it still is necessary to work 
towaril a detente. We can now assume that 
Euiope is no longer in a cold war that could 
turn into a hot one at any moment. Of 
course, there is no such thing as a guarantee 
against setbacks. But it appears justified 
to count at least partially on a mutual sense 
of responsibility on the part of the worUl 
powers. As a result, Europe's fear of fall¬ 
ing victim overnight to a violent conflict 
h.as receded into the background. 

In both the Eastern and Western camps, 
this has had consequences for the relations 
of allies to one another and between the 
two major alliances. I'he consequences 
arc by no means all positive, but at least a 
process of progressive economic, cultural 
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political and human relations has begun. 
Neither nattnnaiistic aspirations nor claims 
to hegemony have halted the expansion of 
this process, turopc -which is to say Europe 
as a whole - is moving toward a transforma¬ 
tion of historic ditnensions in the course 
of which old kinships will be redi.scovercd 
and new ones found. Peoples are talking 
to one another again. Technical, economic, 
scientific and intellectual communications 
arc leading to a fruitful exchange and in¬ 
creasing understanding of the situation and 
of each other’s interests. More and more, 
dialogue is being mixed into the monologues 
of political propaganda. People are listening 
to each other. 

German policy does not intend to be an 
obstacle to this development; indeed we 
want to further it. We have realized that 
professing peaceful intentions is not enough: 
we must make an active effort to organize 
peace. This includes a renunciation of the 
use or threat of force in any form, not only 
because war must never again emanate from 
Cierman soil, but because it is in our own vital 
interest. The Federal Republic would auto¬ 
matically be drawn into any major military 
struggle between fiast and West. It would 
inescapably be the first victim. Our people 
would cease to exist, for Ihenumbcroftroops 
Will- material and means of nuclear destruc- 
(ion amassed in the narrow area comprised 
by the two halves of Germany is unique 
in world history. As a result, the Federal 
Republic has a special interest as well as a 
special duly to persevere—butwithoutwishful 
thinking -in reducing mistrust and tensions. 
This process cannot advance without the 
active cooperation of both world powers, 
the Fiiiropciin states both East and West, 
and both parts of Germany. Within this 
process, we have a particular responsibility 
toward the other part of Germany. 

II 

During the past two decades, the Federal 
Republic has offered a great deal of evidence 
of her reliability. She has allied herself 
so closely with a group of European stales 
that an irreversible process of integration 
and of creating supranational institutions 
has been set in motion. We have followed 
this path consciously and resolutely not in 
an effort to undo what had been done - for 
that was im|iossible but because we wanted 
to stall afiesb in awareness of what had 
happened and of our ensuing responsibility. 
In doing so, we sloughed off many things 
which had previously seemed - and arc 
still eonsideicd by many to be essential 
to a traditional nation-stale and to national 
liolicy. Ihiis, as everyone knows, we 
renounced having troops under our own 
national eommand. 

In domeslie ali’aiis, we have developed 
a dcmoetatic system that has grown strong 
enough to cope fairly and firmly with extre- 
nnst political groups. Nationalist fringe 
gioups exist in the Federal Republic as in 
anv’ nation with freedom of political expres¬ 
sion. We do not underestimate this pheno¬ 
menon. In the light of the past, the foreign 
distrust that it arou.scs is understandable. 
Nevertheless. 1 am certain that nationalistic 
groups will never again grow into a danger 
m my country as they did in the twenties 
and thirties, The overwhelming majority 
of Germans, and especially German youth, 
can no longer be taken in by .such false doc¬ 
trines or be impressed by emotionally hazy 
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ideologies with obsolete vocabularies. Fur¬ 
thermore, the responsible democratic forces 
in Germany can, in all good conscience, 
give their word that they are determined to 
prevent political adventurers from becoming 
a danger to Germany or her neighbours. 
We have Icttmcd from the past. 

We want to prove that we are a modern, 
reliable, trustworthy state. Starting from 
this conviction, the opinion has been rapidly 
gaining ground since the grand coalition 
took shape that the Federal Republic 
bears a particular responsibility in the 
present world situation. This is consistent 
with the interests of our friends and allies. 
It corresponds to the frequently expressed 
desire of the leading power of the Atlantic 
Alliance as well as to the ideas of our Euro¬ 
pean allies. German policy has become 
more independent, but we are not thinking 
of going it alone, of doing a “Rapallo”, 
as that catchword has come to be undcr- 
.stood. it is a moot question whether 
"Rapallo” ever encompassed the political 
facts commonly associated with tlial term. 
In any ease, there will be no seesawing or 
doing a balancing act between East and 
West or exploiting tensions. Political condi¬ 
tions, historical facts and the involvement of 
new forces relegate such possibilities to the 
realm of phantasy. Our policy includes 
close consultation with our allies and is 
grounded in the realization that we do not 
have authority over matters that involve 
the Atlantic Alliance and the European 
Community as a whole. 

Our political goal has changed in one 
fundamental point. Previously, we and our 
allies assumed that an arrangement with the 
Soviet Union and a bridging of political 
power conflicts in Central Europe were 
unthinkable unless the problem of Ger¬ 
many’s division was solved first. The 
result was a demand that every step taken 
by the major powers toward one another, 
at least as it concerned Europe, had to 
be simultaneously a step toward the elimi¬ 
nation of the division of Germany. This 
demand was meant to prevent a sanctioning 
of the division and to avoid leaving Europe’s 
mam unresolved problem at a standstill. 
This idea has remained correct in its essence, 
but not in its exaggerated form of 
demanding priority for the reunification 
of Germany. 

Today, our policy is based more strongly 
on the interrelatedness of the Cierman 
problem and European development gene¬ 
rally. It concentrates on the improvement 
of the present climate of distrust, tension 
and amflict. This means that a long and 
arduous road lies ahead of us, for many 
stretches along the way are blocked by 
debris that will have to be cleared away by 
patience and goodwill on both sides. 
Preconditions should not be put in the way. 
The less either side is prepared to meet the 
other on this road, the longer will be the 
process of achieving detente, a true recon¬ 
ciliation of interests and the establishment 
of a peaceful order in Europe. 

Of central importance is our relationship 
to the leading power in the group of socialist 
states, the Soviet Union. This is self- 
evident from an assessment of the facts of 
world affairs, the power relationships and 
the pattern of interests in Eastern Europe. 
It is not our goal nor even a peripheral 
intention of our new Eastern policy to 
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isolate the G.D.R., nor do we intend to 
create or exploit differences between the 
Soviet Union and her allies -often as this 
is claimed in Eastern propanganda. 

One of the most important realities of the 
current political situation is the fact that the 
Soviet Union has grown into a modern 
world power —that is, a power whose in¬ 
terests and influence are worldwide. The 
power of the Soviet Union is especially per¬ 
ceptible in Europe; no one would wish to 
deny it. Our relations with the U.S.S.R. 
are far from being as good as we would like 
them to be. In a continuing effort to im¬ 
prove them, we are trying to start talks in 
those areas in which some sort of agreement 
might now be possible—those involving 
bilateral relations. But initial appRiaches 
have also been made for discussing more 
difficult questions. One day, in a pre¬ 
coordinated policy of trust with the United 
Stales and our European allies, we hope to 
discuss openly all problems existing between 
our countries so that we can take the first 
steps toward solving them. It is our hope 
that reason and objectivity will some day 
prevail. We have the necessary patience. 

Another important reality is the fact 
that the Soviet Union and a number of other 
countries are attached to one another by 
manifold ties of a political ideological and 
economic nature and that the other part of 
Germany, the G.D.R., is tightly held in 
this "field of forces”. We would be igno¬ 
ring this if we disregarded East Germany in 
our policy of detente--if we neglected this 
important area in which we Germans have 
a special responsibility and m which some¬ 
thing is expected of us. Such neglect would 
be detrimental to the very detente we are 
striving for. The struggle for a secure peace 
in Europe cannot be handled in a piecemeal 
fashion—as can be seen in other parts of the 
world where we ourselves arc not engaged. 

The other part of Germany is also a 
reality one involving us in particular duties 
and possibilities. Our new policy means 
that we are prepared to arrange our relation¬ 
ship with the other part of Germany in a 
different way than has been the ease hitherto. 
We have, however, made it clear that inter¬ 
national legal recognition of that part of 
Germany, in which onc-quarler of the Ger¬ 
man nation fixes, is impossible precisely 
because of this s|)eeial relationship. We are 
convinced that no other people who had 
met with a similar fate would act any diffc- 
rcmly. This will of the large majority of a 
whole nation is a political reality and, 
one which is realized even by the D.G.R. 
If we speak out in favour of the whole Ger¬ 
man nation, if we express the desire of the 
overwhelming majority of the Germans in 
both the Western and Eastern parts of our 
country as we know we do —we are not 
trying to impose a majority claim, 
but merely expressing a common 
desire to reunite. 

Ill 

German policy today is based on the 
assumption that overcoming the division of 
Germany will be a long process whose 
duration no one can predict. For the 
time being, we have to do whatever is possi¬ 
ble; otherwise we shall fall prey to wishful 
thinking or resignation, neither of which 
can be justified. Nor can we take the path 
of least resistence by granting to the G.D.R. 
regime a democratic legitimacy which it 
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docs not have. Our most immediate task 
is to strive for an orderly way for both parts 
of Germany to live side by side. We 
want to reduce the tragic consequences of 
the division under which so many Ger¬ 
mans are suffering bitterly. We want to 
preserve and strengthen the feeling of 
belonging together. 

So far, these efforts have remained mostly 
one-sided. East Germany has actually 
tried to evade cooperation in reducing the 
present absurdities. Instead, it has made 
new demands and stipulated that they must 
be met as a precondition tor starting dis¬ 
cussions. One may regard this as an attempt 
to acquire a better negotiating position. 
However, judging from experience for 
example, the reaction to Chancellor Kicsin- 
ger's letters of June and September 1967 to 
Herr Stoph, chairman of the East Berlin 
Council of Ministers we have reason to 
assume that the decisive group of East Ger¬ 
man leaders are trying to avoid discussions, 
even if we refrain from setting any precondi¬ 
tions. We must conclude that they are not 
really interested in a detente and do not 
see the larger issues that arc so important 
to Europe today and even more so tomor¬ 
row. The G.D.R. is holding fast to con¬ 
ceptions which -if they were ever valid- 
now belong to the past. This inflexibility 
IS leading East Germany more and more into 
a situation so inconsistent with reality that 
It is encountering greater and greater diffi¬ 
culties. Over and over again, it has to 
evoke the solidarity of its allies, striving 
for their support in a policy that docs not 
always work to their benefit. 

A rigid iwlicy of this sort may not only 
lead to East Germany’s becoming an island 
of obsolete cold-war ideas within the current 
of European change; one day it will simply 
become too costly to keep a big nation in 
the middle of Europe under the tension of an 
unnatural separation against its will. This 
holds true not only for that other part of 
Germany but also for its allies. Everyone 
affects everyone else, and no one can forever 
act in disregard of the limitations imposed 
by his real interests and capabilities. 

Even the Soviet Union, which must think 
as a world power and a power with responsi¬ 
bility for Germany, will have to reflect 
coolly on its real interests in this matter. 
It will not be able to evade this, and perhaps 
has already embarked upon such a process 
without admitting it. In any event, during 
the fifty years of its history, the Soviet 
Union has more than once reconsidered 
important aspects of its foreign policies. 

If the Ci.D.R. complains that we are trying 
to isolate it, 1 can only assert that such is not 
our intention. On the contrary we arc 
convinced that isolation, whether imposed 
by others or self-inflicted, can only slow 
glown and hamper the entire process of 
reaching a detente in Europe. We desire 
to turn the confrontation into an orderly 
process of living side by side, safeguarded 
by a mutual renunciation of force. Only 
under these conditions can we conceive of 
living together in future within an ah- 
European system. But so far the G.D.R. 
has been placing obstacles in our path. 
It is not Mc who are isolating East Germany; 
rather it is East Germany which is isolating 
itself. 

Moreover, our efforts to establish normal 
diplomatic relations with the countries of 


East and Southeast Europe have Itccn ob¬ 
structed primarily by East Germany. In 
spile of this, we have made progress and it 
should not be underrated. We have nor¬ 
malized our relations with Rumania, placed 
our relations with Czechoslovakia on a new 
basis and resumed diplomatic relations with 
Jugo.slavia. And we have reason to hope 
that the possibilities are not yet exhausted. 
Political, economic and cultural relations 
arc also developing with other liast European 
countries, to our mutual benefit. 

East year, three conditions were set forth 
which we were required to meet if the signa¬ 
tory powers of the Warsaw Pact were to 
normalize their relations with the Federal 
Republic of Germany: (I) Bonn would 
have to recognize the German Democratic 
Republic as a state; (2) Bonn would ha\e 
to recognize the demarcation line between 
the two parts of Germany and the f)dci- 
Ncisse Line as national borders; (.1) Bonn 
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would liavc to renounce its alleged ambi¬ 
tions to obtain nuclear weapons. A further 
demand was made; Bonn would hace to 
acknowledge that West Berlin is an aulo- 
nomous political entity m the territory of 
the G.D.R. 

What can lie said about ihcsc demands'’ 
The policy of the Tcdcral Republic is such 
as to permit constructive icplics to all Ihesc 
conditions. With goodwill, and with a 
realistic evaluation of the existing rcalilies 
and the significance of detente for all con¬ 
cerned, they need not be obstacles on the 
road to establishing a security system and 
peaceful order in Europe. However, if 
such conditions are set m order to avoid 
talks, then they may be dressed up as insur¬ 
mountable the sort of conc'essions that 
could not be made in advance. 

(1) The G.D.R. knows that we are pre¬ 
pared to issue mutually corresponding, 
reciprocal or multilateral declarations re¬ 
nouncing the use of force. We have thus 
gone further than the previous Federal 
Government’s “peace note’’ of March 1966. 
Our proposal for the renunciation of force 
in the Government’s statement of December 


13, 1%6, refers explicitly lo the problem of 
the division of Germany. Such a renun¬ 
ciation means that each side gives assurances 
that it will not infringe by force upon the 
integrity of the other, either from outside 
or inside. 

(2) The Western border of the Polish stale 
is included in our offer to refrain from any 
sort of aggression against anyone. We 
place great importance on good relations 
with Poland. This is a cornerstone of our 
policy in the East, just as is our good rela¬ 
tionship with Erance in the West. Our 
position toward Poland is also guided by 
the realization that this nation, with its 
proud tradition in European history, has 
suffered greatly under forces of aggression. 
We understand her desire to live at last 
within guaranteed borders, and not be a 
"state on wheels.” A reconciliation with 
Poland is our moral and political duty. 
This reconciliation implies not only that 
througn our efforts every thoughi of force 
must be banished, we must also make sure 
that no seed of future conflict is planted. 

A concordance of interests between the 
German and the Polish people is perceptible 
in many areas, if wc think about it soberly 
and in terms of the future. Trade, techno¬ 
logy and science arc among them, as well as 
armament limitations, with a simultaneous 
and equal reduction of armaments in Central 
Europe as the goal. Wc believe we can 
sense, despite all the polemics, that in 
Warsaw, too, this question is given serious 
alicniion. Wc will study with great care 
all Polish comments on these topics. The 
earlier impression that this has not always 
been the case can be corrected. 

The drawing of borderlines should not 
impede the establishment of a peaceful 
order in Europe. If forces in Europe are 
strong enough to create a system of security 
and ultimately a stable and equitable order, 
they will not be held up by border questions 
of the past. Perhaps the declarations we 
have offered regarding the renunciation of 
force can be formulated and safeguarded in 
such a way that the present borders of 
Poland can be recognized for the period for 
which the Federal Republic can commit 
itself. until a peace settlement. Thus, 
in the interest of both nations, the border 
question would no longer stand in the way 
of a detente or of a European security 
system. At the same time, this would 
prevent this question fiom being used any 
longer as a prctcM for those who oppose 
a German-Polish scltlcnicnt. 

(3) The Federal Republic is unique in 
having renounced in 1954 the production of 
nuclear weapons of any kind. Further¬ 
more, she has agreed to submit her entire 
atomic industry to international controls. 
And if an acceptable worldwide nonpro¬ 
liferation treaty, which would allay huma¬ 
nity’s fear of an atomic conflict, could be 
brought about in the near future, she would 
welcome It. Such a treaty ought to be the 
first step toward the ultimate elimination of 
all nuclear arms and comprehensive dis¬ 
armament. 

Even the fourth condition can be sur¬ 
mounted. The Federal Republic has always 
respected the fact that in 1945 Berlin as a 
whole acquired a special status—the four- 
power status—based on international agree¬ 
ments. As things developed, the three 
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Greetings of the People of India- 


"Indo-Asia”, the German periodical edited by 
Dr. Giselher Wirsing, has been the most influentiai 
magazine of Indo-German understanding. Dr. Wirsing, 
and his wife, well known by her pen name "Dr. Gisela 
Bonn”, are looked upon as able advocates for India in 
Germany. On the occasion of the magazine’s tenth 
anniversary recentiy. Chancellor Kiesinger said 
that "Indo-Asia”, "has demonstrated, among other 
things, how much importance the German people 
attach to India, the largest democracy on earth and 
to its message of international understanding and 
peace". The magazine also received on the occasion 
the following letter of felicitations from Mrs. Indira 
Gandhi, Prime Minister of India: 



Asia 



iTJR irrr M'J-t 
PRIME MINI'jIERS HOUiE 
NEW DELHI 


In tho oncountor of Sast anu v/ost, tiiero was no 
direct political contact cr coil'lict between India and 
Germany. Yet Germany Dado a greater .••nJ more sustained 
attempt than any other liurope.-iii nation to ’Lji'j<*rr.t.'ind the' 
cultural and spiritual heritage of India, lliis is 
sicnificant. Gurely the reason is the TihilD:.oi>hical 
inquisitiveness wiiicli raar'/.s the Gorman spirit. 

Gome of the greatest Sunskritl sts of tho modern 
world have como from Germany. Tlicy havo jrofoundly nri octed 
the leaders of our own renaisErJice, Long ago we iii:]i.d'>d 
Max Muller among our gurus. Tna work of German siv.uits 
has not been confined to Sanskrit. Almo.st every modern 
Indian language has benefited by their labour.s, e.g., 
Gundert's work for Tamil, Kittcl’s for Kannada. 

On this foundation of cultural co-opori,tl on we Ivve 
begun to build an edifire of economic co-operutlon in the 
last few years. Our landscape is dotted with living juid 
growing symliols of Indo-GcTrnan frienuship. Our Inu isti-y, 
our education and our agriculture have beoi'. specially 
helped try materlid assistarico i rt ;r utTrjan; . 

Today our two peojiles have the onportuiity of coming 
together and worliing for tlio wrld's gooc. G'.'ograpliical 
distance or ti:o aJsparity i:. levels of living need tut be 
a li’ idrance to such co-operation. Cur two coui.tries, with 
their, central positions in Europe and Asia, havo aii important 
role to plEiy in the cause of international reconciliation 
and peace. 

I know of tho excellent work being done by Indo-Abla, 
the quarterly journal of the Genan-Ir.dlan Society, under 
tho guidance of Dr. Giselher Wirsing. As it stops into 
its tenth year of publication, I send it tnn greetings of 
the people of India. May It continue to strengthen the 
friendship of our two peoples. 


(Indira Gandlil) 


- 


Woslcrn powers were left with a special 
responsibilily for West Berlin, but this does 
nol imply that the four-power status of the 
entire city lias ceased to exist. However, it 
does mean, among other things, tliat tlic 
Soviet Union cannot claim more rights 
regarding West Berlin than the three Western 
powers can in regard to East Berlin. 

Different opinions on details of this 
status liave been expressed in East and 
West. This became particularly clear when 
the Wall was built in 1961. However, 
tlierc is no reason why, with goodwill, 
practical solutions and improvements can¬ 
not be achieved. Wc, at any rate, are doing 
our best to prevent Berlin from becoming a 
liothcd of dangerous tensions. This is why 
wc liave nol infringed on the of West 

Berlin and have remained in full agreement 
willi the tlirec Western powers protecting 
the city. The Soviet Union also has re¬ 
peatedly expressed its interest in Berlin, 
recognizing—in principle at any rale—tliat 
fiast Berlin, too, lias a special status. This 
shows that on this point tlierc need not be 
such profound antagonisms as to prevent a 
detente. If, nevertheless, the most rigid 
elements in the Icadcrsliip of the G.D.R. 
were to try unilaterally to alter tlic status 
of Berlin, they would endanger the wliole 
effort toward peace in Europe. The West¬ 
ern powers would have to act in accordance 
with their riglits in Berlin and their obliga¬ 
tions towaril the people of Berlin. This 
would ruin all cITorls towaid a lasting 
detente. No one ouglit to lake such a 
responsibility upon iiimself. 

Mere, as in the entire German question, 
our policy aims at practical solutions, which 
- without encroaching upon llie special 
status—would make life easier for the Ber¬ 
liners, wlio through no fault of their own 
have been involved in the fate of this city, a 
living organism, never before divided. 
This is a specilieally Gcinian responsibility 
and the Soviet Union is aware of it. It 
realizes, too, that wc have no intention of 
negotiating in lieu of the Western 
powers. 

IV 

In all three aicas, then- Eastern Europe, 
llie Soviet Union and the G.D.R. wc have 
taken tlie initial steps toward a new East¬ 
ern policy. Tile road hereafter will be 
arduous. Wc think that it will ultimately 
lead from an agreed renunciation of force 
via a guaranteed and balanced European 
security system, with the participation of 
both world powers, to a durable and just 
order in which can be found a solution of tlic 
German question in full accord with the 
Germans themselves and their neighbours. 

1 am not tiying to draft a vision of the 
futuie. Yet today wc can already aflirm 
that what 1 have outlined is the only way m 
which Europe c.in lind peace anil quiet; 
and the destiny of tlic world is inseparable 
from Europe's destiny. Time is pressing, 
for we can already perceive tlic social and 
economic tensions which arc increasing in 
large parts of Asia, Africa and Latin America 
and the effects of wliicli arc also felt outside 
those areas. A catastrophe can be fore¬ 
stalled only if all the industrial nations — 
from North America all tlie way across 
Europe to Japan —can combine their energy 
tu serve this great task ratlier than fritter 
away their strength in fruitless and dangc- 
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rous confrontations. These are the truly 
great and creative tasks of our time. This 
linal third of the twentieth century will 
decide whether the nations of the world 
are so caught up in the past that they will 
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forfeit the future or whether they have the 
vision to master that future. 

Reprinted from 
"Foreign Affairs", April 1968 
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Asha P. Kachru (24), who is at 
fVpresent studying at Bonn University 
for her doctorate in mathematics, 
will soon have a Joyous reunion with 
her father, mother and three brothers 
in New Delhi, after nearly three 
years’ absence from home. Ihis 
DA AD (German Academic Exchange 
Service) .scholarship-holder, who is 
as charming as she is talented, is just 
preparing the final pages of her doc- 
. toral thesis. One who is not a mathe- 


Asha P. Kachru at work in her study at the Institute of Mathematics, University of Bonn 


DA AD (German Academic Exchange matician would recoil in horror from 
Service) .scholarship-holder, who is her theme: ”Holonomie-Gruppen". 
'js charming as she is talented, is just For the layman, tvho naturally does 
preparing the final pages of her doc- not understand this term, she gives 
toral thesis. One who is not a mathe- the additional formulation that it 

concerns automor¬ 
phisms from the 
areas tangential 
to points along 
closed curves. 
And this agrees 
with that of her 
teacher. Prof. 
Dr. Dombrowski, 
who is work ing at 
Cologne Univer¬ 
sity on the theme. 
Thoughtfully, the 
interviewer gazes 
at the pretty face 

The talented Indian working out a problem on the blackboard in ^^l'^ ond says 


the presence of fellow-students 

^Asha discussing the working of computers at the Rhinetand- 
Westphalian Institute for Instrumental Mathematics 


to himself that 
there can be no 
more doubt about 


the fact that female emancipation, 
beauty and intelligence can be com¬ 
bined and that they are not mutually 
exclusive. The Indian student is now 
returning home with great delight 
and high hopes. During her stay 
away from India she has lived in 
.several countries, longest in the 
Federal Republic of Germany. 

India has a great deal of talent 
which can be employed for building 
up a better future for the country. 
Asha proposes to play her part in 
this task. And as far as her private 
life is concerned, she has decided 
to marry a German fellow-student of 
mathematics at Bonn University. 

For some years now, her fiance has 
been learning Hindi, Asha’s mother- 
tongue. He can now converse easily 
in that language and has thus found 
the best means of learning about 
Indian culture. 

























Karl Heinrich Marx as an 18-year 
old student in Germany 


No German in modern times has 
exercised a greater influence on 
the world at large than Karl Marx. 
Through his works. German .spirit 
decisively influenced history jor 
generations. In his name, a great 
international movement swept 
across Europe for decades, seemingly 
drawing everything into its vortex. 
For a new and rising class the 
work of Karl Marx was little short | 
of a new message of salvation', 
millions believed that they tould ! 
see in it the future of their class ; 
and of the world as in a looking- 
glass. The Bolshevic Revolution 
and the ri.se of the Soviet State 
took place in his name. All of his J 
personal data reveal world-historical \ 
significance. He is Jtw, German, ] 
Prussian, Rhinelander, a disloyal 
Jew. a disloyal Prussian, a disloyal 
German, and yet he suffers 
throughout his life from his 
Jewishness, his German and his 
Prussian heritage. 

★ 

The superiority of the politicc I 
concept of Karl Marx lies in placing 
the Socialist movement in the con¬ 
text of history. For Karl Marx 
Socialism evolves out of a dialecti¬ 
cal historical process. It develops 
in reaction to capitalism—as a 
world-historical antithesis. But 


Gtmm . u....: 


KARL HEINRICH MARX 

THE 

REVOLUTIONARY 
FROM TRIER 



i The parental home in Trier where 
\ Marx was horn 


this capitalism is not pure non¬ 
sense or devillish meanness, hut a 
historically meaningful power. 1 

« 

As a writer of world revolution \ 
Karl Marx made his name with the 
Communist Manife.sto. No thought 
is Heir in this Manifesto. Each 
phrase can be traced to one or the 
other contemporary or earlier 
Socialist and communist writer. 
But everything has been said afresh 

and with tremendous impact. 

* 

Expelled from Germany. Belgi¬ 
um and France. Karl Marx .settled 
in London "to make world revolu¬ 
tion from the desk". 

In 1867 the first volume of "The 
Capital" appeared. Which picture 
of the future did Karl Marx's 
crystal ball reveal 1 

Continuously, like an avalanche, 
capital is accumulating. But the 
accumulation of capital means the 




Jenny von Wesiphalen whose beauty j 
won Karl Marx's effusiye praise 


accumulation of misery, the in¬ 
creasing dehumanisation of labour, 
increasingly worsening working con¬ 
ditions, increase in working-hours, 
decrease of wages, continuously 
rising unemployment. 

"The accumulation of riches at 
the one pole means at the same time 
the accumulation of misery, tor¬ 
turous labour, slavery, ignorance, 
brutality and moral degradation 
at the other pole". 

* 

Mar.x's historical determinism 
left no room for the concept of 
"progress for all" as the Western 
world has succes.sfully e.vperienced 
sinep. Mar.x's world troy the con¬ 
flict-laden early phase of European 
industrialisation and his ideas in¬ 
tensified and extended existing 
conditions into a state of furious 
and irreconcilable class struggle 
for a place''at the sun. 

It is not in the analysis of the 
conditions prevailing at his time, 
but in his profection of the future 
developments that Marx's genius 
failed him, leading him to an absur¬ 
dly wrong prognosis about the 
future social and economic develop¬ 
ment of the world. But as a histori¬ 
cal and moral truth, his work assum¬ 
ed a world-moving power, resulting 
in a moral revolution of mem. 













This is the reality in Germany today : Happy at work, happy at home, 

happy in leisure 

Never Had It So Good! 


Though much criticized as an atti¬ 
tude of mind, these five words 
accurately describe the position of 
the worker and of the common man 
in Germany today. I n terms of wages, 
in terms of working hours and lei¬ 
sure, in terms of general working 
and living conditions, the citizen 
from all classes in the Federal 
Republic never had it so good at any 
time during Germany’s chequered 
history. 

It would be interesting to hear 
the verdict of Karl Marx today, if 
he could compare the achievements 
in the two parts of Germany: In 
the West, where in the name of the 
free enterprise system almost all of 
the practical aims of Karl Marx 
have been realized, and in the East 
where in his name a regime has 
been established which has driven 


the workers to flee their 
"paradise” in the hund¬ 
reds of thousands, quite 
apart from the great 
divergence in material 
living conditions between 
the East and the 
West. Says world famous 
Marxist authority Professor Bloch: 
"Those who now jump across 
the wall from East - to West- 
Berlin, do, in fact, jump from the 
land of necessities to the land of 
freedom”. Marx would be no less 
surprised that more than in the 
East one will find in the West that 
Marxian ideas are able to stimulate 
intellectual discussions and emotions. 
Towards the end of March Ulbricht’s 
party sponsored a philosophical con¬ 
gress in East Berlin with the aim of 
saving the orthodox-communist 



This pictwe of a parking place for the employees of a 
big West-Gern an chemical firm speaks a more convin¬ 
cing language than any propaganda slogans. 


Workers who are shareholders oj their own contpany (the Volkswagen- Works) attending 
a meetlng\ In this way workers in the Federal Republic of Germany have the real chance to 
become owners of the means of production as Karl Marx had demanded. 


Marxist interpretation from the 
onslaught of Western Marxist innova¬ 
tors. The effort came to an awkward 
end: Protests from Czechoslovakia, 
expressions of displeasure from 
Hungary. David Binder, correspond¬ 
ent of the “New York Times”, 
commented: "East Germany is 

becoming a second China, in the 
midst of Europe." 

But whatever will be the outcome 
of the battle of the theoreticians 
over the spiritual heritage of Karl 
Marx, there is no doubt that his 
criticism of conditions prevailing at 
his time, coupled with his keen in¬ 
tellectual analysis of social and his¬ 
torical forces, has been largely 
instrumental in bringing about the 
betterment of the lot of the 
common man, that has so success¬ 
fully been achieved in the West ! 

With more than IS million TV sets licensed 
in the country, the Federal Republic leads 
the Continent in this field. Relatively more 
TV sets have been bought by working-class 
families than by any other section of society. 





MARK THh CONTRASTS 

Formerly known as a sleepy university town, Bonn has now 
developed into a crowded city and into one of the busy world 
capitals. The picture above shows the central part of the 
City with the Rhine In the background and a historic cathedral In 
the left half. The one below Incorporates fifteen changes. 
Here again is a puzzle for you and your family. 



IN SHORT... 


West German dip¬ 
lomat Hasso Ruedt von 
Collenherg h’«.s murder¬ 
ed by the VieUong in 
Saigon. In a condolence 
telegram, the Federal 
Foreign Minister wrote : 
"The brutal terror of 
this war has claimed a 
man whose work as a 
j member of the German 
I Embassy urn not only 
j dedicated to diplomatic 
I tasks but to huma¬ 
nitarian aid as well." 

"Nothing in the his¬ 
tory of nations is more 
fast mating to observe 
than the manifold in- 
I terplay of influences ' 
' and impulses, of giving 
and taking, fructifica¬ 
tion and metamorpho¬ 
sis" (K.J. Citron). 

* I 

“India wants to 
increase its exports of 
industrial goods to the 
Federal Republic of I 
Germany. The percen- \ 
tage of direc t exports is I 
sought to be increased" 
{Mr. Fakhruddin AH 
Ahmed during his visit 
to German V). ' 

Stable prices, im¬ 
proved quality and 
many new developments 
marked the "greatest 
industrial .show on 
earth", the Hanover 
Fair 1968. 

* 

Sensation in the rrm’- 
shed: Quadruplets were 
born to a cow in the 
north-Bavarian village 
of Pulst. One of the 
calves was dead on birth, 
while the other three 
are doing fine, the 
happy owner reported. 

■k 

German writer Horst 
Bingel chose a tramcar 
as the venue for a 
public reading of his 
mo.st recent novel. For 
more than four hours 
he read from his book, 
moving across the city 
of Frankfurt in cm over¬ 


crowded tramcar. The 
response both from his 
"fellow-travellers" and 
from the TV audience 
who were "in" on the 
show is said to have 
been enthu.siastic. 

* 

A baby-swimming re¬ 
cord was established by 
nine-month-old Johannes 
Lehmann in Munich: 

In the presence of ievt’- 
ral scienthts and other 
witne.sses the little one 
swam "continuously 
and instinctively" for 
six minutes and IS - 
seconds. 

★ 

An order for a 
sea-water desalineation 
plant worth 1 million 
Marks (Rs. 19 lakhs) 
has been placed with the 
German machine-build¬ 
ing firm of “Demag" 
by the US Oil Company 
“Aramco". The plant 
which is destined for 
the Saudi Arabicm port 
of Rastanura will pro¬ 
duce 1,100 cubic meters 
of drinking-water per 
day. 

★ 

C zechos lo vak ia has 
stopped jamming 
We.itern Radio broad- , 
casts. This leaves only _ 
three countries in the ' 
world .itill continuing 
this practice: Albania, 
the Soviet Union and 
East Germany (BBC). 

ir 

A violin made of 
aluminium is one of the 
odd sensations at the 
Hanover Fair. Priced 
at more tium one thou¬ 
sand dollars, the glit¬ 
tering instrument is 
said to be equal in tone- 
quality to tho.se made 
from precious woods, 
and superior with regard 
to climatic stability. 

* 

"Going from West 
Berlin to East Berlin 
is like moving from 
a marriage party to 
a condolence meeting" 
(Mr. Balraj Madhok, 
M.P.). 
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"SCIENCE AND WISDOM” 


"Wissenschaft und Weisheit" 
(Science and IVisdont) ix the title 
of the German edition of former 
President Dr. S. Radhakrishnan's 
hook '"East and IVest". 

Only one of a dozen of the 
Indian savant-statesmans books 
that have appeared in Germany, 
it has found a wide and appre¬ 
ciative readership in intellectual 
circles. Dealing with the funda¬ 
mental views on history, philo¬ 
sophy and religion in the East 
and the lEe.st, the work analyses 
both the points of divergence 
and convergence in these spheres. 
At the same time, in the words 
of German philosopher Professor 
Ernst Benz, '‘'the hook is one 
of the clearest and most concise 
collections of Dr. Radhakrish- 
nan’s personal philosophy." For 
Dr. Radhakrishnan the dividing 
line between East and West 
is not the politico-geographical 
border between the Free World 
and the authoritarian regimes, 
hut that between the culture of 
Asia with its spiritual-religious 
foundations and the culture of 
Europe and America, which 
he defines as being primarily 
based on a rational, scientific 
understanding of man and the 
universe. To find the common 
meeting points for a new uni¬ 
versal interpretation of life 
is his primary aim. 


SECURING THE PEACE 

Gustav Stresemann’s Example 


“Good relations with the Soviet 
Union are necessary for all nations, 
but they are only possible if the 
Soviet Union respects the will of the 
European peoples to unhindered 
communication and co-operation”, 
declared Dr. h.c. Willy Brandt, 
Vice-Chancellor and Foreign Minister 
of the Federal Republic of Germany, 
speaking in Mainz. Participating in 
the celebration of 
what would have been 
the 90th birthday of 
Gustav Stresemann, 
former Chancellor and 
Foreign Minister of 
the Reich, Dr. Brandt 
extolled the work of 
Stresemann as a model 
for dealing with the 
problems of today. 

Stresemann, the 
Minister said, did not 
believe that an eco¬ 
nomic union of Europe 
would by itself lead 
to political union. 

This scepticism had 
been justified by post-war ex¬ 
periences. The Federal Govern¬ 
ment, Dr. Brandt pointed out, was 
striving to bring about a united 
Europe (1) By strengthening the 
European communities through 
the ECM; (2) by expanding these 
communities; and (3) by means 
of co-operation between Western, 
Central and Eastern Europe. 

After recalling the domestic diffi¬ 
culties experienced by the Weimar 
Republic, Foreign Minister Brandt 
asked the question whether although 
prosperity and relative security had 
been assured to it, the Federal 
Republic of Germany had not failed 
to carry out the task of social 
renewal. “By a too comfortable way 
of arrangement”, he said, “we have 
now come on a road on which the 
German future could be gambled 
away”. There existed, he continued, 
signs that could not be overlooked— 
signs of a middle-class radicalism 
and neo-nationalism which had 
gained access to the State Assemblies. 
They had their eye on the Bundes¬ 
tag and were carefully trying to 


observe the rules of the game while 
inflaming the emotions. Against this, 
no dramatization, no flexibility, no 
opposition from within the coalition 
could be of any help. Only a solid 
and dynamic policy ami a grim 
reminder of where a super-heated 
nationalism had led the people, 
could be of help. The extra¬ 
parliamentary opposition, too. 

in which hard criticism 
of the State was mixed 
with its total negation . 
should not be over¬ 
looked. Minister 
Brandt proceeded. “A 
certain disquiet among 
the people has its 
roots in a twofold 
disappointment: the 

hope for a unification 
of the two parts of 
Germany wa> not 
realised and the faith 
in a rapid union of 
the Continent aLso 
remained unfulfilled. 

•‘But we also have 
reason”, the Minister continued, 
“to remind the responsible men 
in East and West of the 
experience of those years when 
the democrats were denied what 
was later given to Hitler. Force 
offers no alternative. Today, as 
then, it serves the national interest 
to renounce the use of force in the 
solution of open problems; outside 
as at home”. 

Dr. Brandt declared: “Even 
super powers cannot forever ignore 
historical realities. As the United 
States recognize the limits of its 
powers in East Asia, so the Soviet 
Union will have to recognize in the 
European realm that the historical 
reality of the community^ of nations 
sets a limit to its might. I say this 
without any kind of resentme'., 

1 say it in recognising the fact 
I hat good relations with the Soviet 
Union arc nec-essary for all nations, 
but they arc only possible if the 
Soviet Union respects the will 
of the European peoples to 
unhindered communication and 
co-operation”. 



Gustav Stresemann 


t The C»ton Pr«. PrWaf Limited, lifew Delhi. 






100 YEARS OF “MAX AND 
MORITZ” 



The First Prank Drawing by 
Wilhelm Busch 



U’lUielm Busch, the "king oj humour" 
—A sketi h by I ran.' Lenhai h 


WILHELM BUSCH 


In Germany, as in India, story- 
lelling has been a fascinating part 
of literature. Many of the stories 
are distinguished for their wit and ' 
humour. Some are enduring pieees i 
of satire. j 

In Germany. Wilhelm Buseh j 
(1832-191)8), the author of many j 
such stories was a king of humour. : 
lie illustrated his stories with I 
cartoons of outstanding merit, j 
These picture-stories, which were 
praised by a Paris art critic as fine 
"comical syntheses". provided great 
jun to both the young and the old. 
Busch created unforgettable types 
of men and women who endeared 
themselves by their amusing actions 
which were all true to life and 
were of e.xtraordinary exactitude. 

Born in a village near Hanover, 
Wilhelm Busch (lop right) studied 
painting. At the age of 26 he set¬ 
tled down in Munich. The people 
of the city were noted for their 
love of an easy-going, gay and 
colourful life. Wilhelm Buseh 
found fruitful themes in this kind 
of social life and wrote .satirical 
articles, accompanied by cartoons, 
soon becoming popular with maga¬ 
zines and newspapers. He also wrote 
verses and produced a stage-play, 
but his fame rests on his work as 
the author of picture-stories, fore¬ 
runners of the present-day comic 
strips. 

One oJ his early picture-stories, 
"Max and Moritz" (centre), brought 


him world fame. Max and Moritz 
are two scamps who play practical 
jokes on local personalities. 
Through these characters, Busch 
held the duplicities and hypocrisies 
oj the world to ridicule, for the 
weaknesses exposed by the .scamps 
rejleeted thefoibles of contemporary 
society. The pranks of the jokers 
provide amusement. At the end, 
however. Max and Moritz pay 


dearly for their deeds. Those who 
had .suffered at their hands turn 
the tables. They begin to smile, 
and the reader smiles, too. 

Wilhelm Busch's works have been 
brought together in a sumptuous 
collection which includes the story 
of Pious Helene (kfi), which has been 
turned into a film. This story is a 
satire on the bourgeois way of life, 
characterised by a limited intellec¬ 
tual horizon. Many of Busch's 
verses have become stock phrases 
in the German language. 


Walter Gropius is 85 

Profc.ssor Walter Gropius, the world-known German 
architect and founder of the "Bauhaus", school of 
architecture, is 85 today. In the words of a former Min¬ 
ister for Housing and Works in the Government of 
India, Gropius is "the one man who has, perhaps more 
than any other, nursed the architecture of the 2()th 
century from infancy to maturity by binding into a 
new, original creative form, the diverse trends that 
had been created as a result of the revolutionary 
technological and .social achievements of the 
industrial age". 

Gropius, whose prin¬ 
ciples have .shaped the 
architectural trends of 
recent decades In the 
world, believes that 
beauty and form conic 
from functional effi¬ 
ciency. He combines 
technology with art. 

Gropius has received 
a great many of the 
highe.st international 
distinctions. 




A part of the Bauhaus Academy in Dessau (1925) 
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YOUR QUIZ 


Question 

• In IMI ft Wftll wftf rftUftd 
through thft middl* of ft largo 
Gorman city. What it tho namo 
of this city 7 By whom was tho 
wail raltod 7 

Answer : Berlin. The wall was raised 
by the Communist East Berlin 
Regime. 

Question 

• A much tmailor city, Wolfs¬ 
burg, is tho place where 
Germany’s and Europe’s best¬ 
selling oar is manufactured. 
What It the name of the car 7 

Answer : Volkswagen. 


Question 

• In the village of Rhoendorf, 
near Bonn, a pre-eminent German 
statesman lived and died. His 
name is closely linked with the 
foundation and progress of the 
Federal Republic of Germany. 
What It his name 7 

Answer : J>r. Konrad Adenauer. 


Question 

• In which big South Gto-man 
city will the 1972 Olympic Games 
take place 7 

Answer : Munich. 


Q uestion 

% Which it the largest airport 
In West Germany 7 

Answer : The Cohgne-Bonn airport 
has the longest runway, while the 
majority of lost year’s air~passengers 
passed through Frankfurt airport. 


Question 

• What Is the name of the big¬ 
gest North German port and 
Hanseatic city 7 

Answer : Hamburg, 

Question 

• Which Is the largest city In 
the Federal Republic of Germany7 

Answer : The p^ulatlon figures for 
West Germany's five largest cities are: 
West Berlin 2,194,000; Hamburg 
1,855,000; Munich 1,224,000; 
Cologne 857,000 and Essen 730,000. 


^Experimenters^’ for South Germuny 



A group of eleven 
members of the “Experi¬ 
ment in International Liv¬ 
ing, India" has left New 
Delhi for Germany for a 
two-month “home-stay”, 
with German families at 
Lbrrach in the State of 
Baden-WUrttemberg. Drawn 
from different parts of India, 
the visitors belong to vari- The Experimenters at an orientation course 
ous branches of activity. In 
the host country, the Indians 

wiil familiarize themselves with the German way of living and contribute to 
further mutual understanding between the German and Indian peoples. 


Calcutta Max Mueller Bhavan’s Stage Performance 





Scene from a play staged by the students 


An active body attached to 
the Max Muller Bhavan in 
Calcutta, the Students Associa¬ 
tion of the Indo-German Cultural 
Institute organises literary and 
cultural programmes throughout 
the year. Each year’s annual 
day at the Association is marked 
by a lively programme. At a 
meeting held to welcome new 
members, the students staged 
an interesting play which drew 
a large audience. Highlights of 
the Association’s schedule of 
forthcoming events will be an 
inter-class debate and an art 
and crafts exhibition. 


Frontier Issue and Potsdam Agreement 


Dr. H. Mahnke, an 
official of the Federal Min¬ 
istry of All-German Affairs 
and a specialist in inter¬ 
national law. addressed a 
meeting of the Indo- 
German Students Friend¬ 
ship Society, New Delhi, 
recently. He was on the 
last lap of a tour of South- 
East Asia which bad earlier 
taken him to Tokyo and 
Djakarta. He gave a survey 
of the problem of divided 
Germany in the context of 
international law, according 
to which the four Powers 

have the obligation to bring /)r. H. Mahnke fcettlre) arriving at the 

about reunification of the Indo-German Students Friendship Society 

country. He pointed out 
that the Potsdam Agree¬ 
ment, which was often misinterpreted by East Germany, clearly stipulated 
that the issue of Germany’s frontiers could be settled only under a peace 
treaty. This treaty was, however, still overdue even 23 years after the 
termination of the Second World War. 
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Dnesseldorf: Centre Of Industry And Trade Unions 


Diisseldorf, the glittering modem 
German city pictured on the cover 
page, is one oj the principal centres 
of industry and also the head quar¬ 
ters of the German Trade Union 
Federation, Once the 
residence of princely 
potentates and now a 
thriving centre of 
business, it is a city 
of contrasts, the 
baroque and the 
modern nestling side 
by side. 

Where the Rhine 
swings eastward 
about 20 miles 
northwest of Cologne, 

Diisseldorf has grown around the 
small settlement which it was 
originally in the 12th century. 
After it had been ravaged by the 
Thirty Years War, Diisseldorf 
recovered its prosperity under the 
patronage of Elector Jan Wellem 
(John William) of the Palatinate 
during whose time it acquired 
importance on the European Conti¬ 
nent. Situated on the periphery of 
the Ruhr area, the heart of 
Germany's steel and coal industries. 


the city has developed into an 
organising centre for industry and 
trade. A hub of communications, 
Diisseldorf's airport is one of 
the busiest in Europe. 

Apart from its 
eminence in industry, 
Diisseldorf has 
a rich tradition in 
art and culture. Its 
Academy of Arts is 
known all over the 
world. In theatre art, 
the municipal theat¬ 
res of the city won 
wide acclaim since 
Gustav Grundgens, 
the famous actor and 
director, developed them in his 
capacity as their General Manager. 
The city is known for its fashion 
shows which set the style particu¬ 
larly in women's garments. The in¬ 
habitants of Diisseldorf are justly 
proud of Koenigsallee, a splendid 
and elegant shopping centre. This 
magnificent highway pulsates with 
life. One who has visited it will never 
forget the "Radschldger", boys tur¬ 
ning cartwheel on the side-walks, an 
amusing fad peculiar to Diisseldorf. 



The old Town Hall 


Minister Fakhruddin Ali Ahmed at Hanover 



During his recent lour of the Federal Republic of Germany, at the invitation of the German 
Government, Mr. Fakhruddin Ali Ahmed, India's Minister foi Industrial Development 
and Company Affairs, visited the Hanover Fair, the biggest industrial show in Europe. 
Picture shows Mr. Fakhruddin Ali Ahmed {secondf rom right) and Mr. Khub Chand, the 
Indian Ambassador to Bonn {second from left), along with others, at one of the pavilions. 



At The Head Of “VW” 

Kurt Lotz, the new man at the 
helm of Volkswagen, is a striking 
example of the post-war German self- 
made-man. His career shows that 
it is still possible to climb to the very 
top while beginning at the bottom 
rung of the ladder of success. 

Bom as one of nine children in a 
farmer’s family in Northern Hesse, 
Kurt Lotz went to school up to his’ 
matriculation. At the age of 20, he 
joined the army. He started as a 
commercial clerk and then book¬ 
keeper in the German subsidiary 
of the Swiss electrical firm of Brown 
Boverie & Co., and 12 years of tough, 
competent work brought him to the 
very top of the same firm. 

When Professor Heinrich Nordhoflf, 
the post-war architect of Volkswag¬ 
en’s rise from rubble to riches, began 
scouting for a successor in 1966/67, 
he picked the farmer’s son with the 
brilliant record as his “pretender to 
the throne’’. In mid-1967 Kurt Lotz 
became vice-chairman of the board 
of directors of Volkswagen. Now 
the death of Professor Nordhoff has 
placed him in full control of the larg¬ 
est German enterprise and biggest 
car manufacturer outside the USA. 

About the future development of 
the automobile industry the new 
director says that he intends to pur¬ 
sue it “with one eye on the next 
decade and with the other on the 
next century”. He thinks that the 
electric automobile is definitely a 
thing of the future. His more imme¬ 
diate concern will be to keep Volks¬ 
wagen at its present record-breaking 
production level and, possibly, 
expand it. 
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INDIAN TELEVISION IN GERMANY 


Apart from the 50,000-odd regular 
viewers of Delhi’s daily TV broad¬ 
casts, the programme of March 24th, 
1968 was also seen by several 
million Germans. On that day, 
in the series “Television Club’’, the 
Third Programme of the North Ger¬ 
man Radio-TV-Network presented 
“An Evening with Indian TV”, re¬ 
producing the entire 100-minute pro¬ 
gramme from Delhi along with an 
explanatory commentary for the 



benefit of the German audience. 
The features shown were: Samacliar 
Chanha, the political commentary 
of the day, “Cliahal Pahal" a 
documentary on cultural themes, 
“/t.T/A' A Bhi Hoto Hai" a 
humorous sketch on the events of 
the last week, “To/ Nriiya Mala" 
classical Indian dance, "Watch My 
Line", a quiiC with cartoons and 


the agricultural Television-school 
“Krishi Darshan". 

Reports from Germany say that 
the programme was greatly appreciat¬ 
ed, giving TV-fans in Germany a 
novel opportunity to take a peep 
at a country yet beyond the reach of 
routine Tele-link-ups as practised 
almost daily between European 
countries and between Europe and 
America. With the coming of inter¬ 
national satellite networks in which 
India intends to participate, this 
possibility is however also advancing. 
The bonds between the Indian TV 
and Germany arc already strong and 
—in fact - as old as Television in 
India. The TV studio in Akashwani 
Bhavan itself is a gift from the 
German Government, which was 
formally handed over at a function 
in 196.5. in the presence of Mrs. 
Indira Gandhi and the German 
Ambassador, Baron von Mirbach. 
Then late last year, when the German 
Television Studio in Defence Colony, 
New Delhi, was shifted to Hong 
Kong, its entire equipment was 
handed over to AIR-TV as a renewed 
token of the lively interest Germany, 
as one of the pioneer-lands of 
Television, is taking in the develop¬ 
ment of this important medium of 
mass communication in India. Apart 
from this, a three-man team of tele¬ 
vision experts from Germany has been 
working together with the IndianstafI’. 

According to the pundits, a great 
future lies ahead of television in 



Mrs. Indira (Jandhi, on a visit to the 
A.I.R.-TV. Studio, A'f'iv Delhi, hefoii' its 
inauguration in August l%5. 


India, though with the relatively 
high cost of television sets the econo¬ 
mic barrier presents a formidable 
hurdle to its rapid expansion. Other 
obstacles, like the enormous size of 
the country, may one day turn into 
a big advantage, since they offer un¬ 
paralleled opportunities for econ¬ 
omics of scale. Technologically, the 
long distances in the country may 
be bridged by means of communica¬ 
tions satellites in stationary orbits 
analogous to those planned for the 
international network. While mass 
TV in individual homes may .still 
be a good time off, community 
TV and educational TV through¬ 
out the country may become 
a reality much sooner. 


EASTERN POLICY WELCOMED 

Wiih one exception, all the Am¬ 
bassadors of the Federal Republic 
of Germany who took part in a 
Foreign-Affairs Conference at ,i 
Heimerzheim Castle near Bonn a few 
days ago, pointed out that the new 
German policy towards Eastern 
Europe was being welcomed in the 
countries of their accreditation. The 
rca-son is that the policy fits in the 
context of a relaxation of tensions 
which is welcomed throughout the 
world. This has substantially 
strengthened the position of the 
Federal Republic in these countries. 



The production staff of AH India Radio's TV unit recording an interview with a farmer for a 
"Krishi-Darshan'' programme. Mr. C. Diercks, German expert, is .seen in the centre. 
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AMATEUR 


CYCLISTS FOR 


MEXICO CITY 


I— 


“Wc think we should win at least 
the bronze medal", confidently says 
Otto Ziege of Berlin, 4l-year*old 
trainer of the German amateur cyclists 
^ to take part in the forthcoming 
Olympics at Mexico City. 

Ziege, who has been looking after 
the Federal Republic's national team 
for four years now, expects that the 
four-man team for the road race 
have bright prospects of success. 
About a dozen cyclists will be batt¬ 
ling in the next few weeks for a place 
in this four-man team. Those who 
have the best chance are the persons 
who last year came fourth in the 
World Cycling Championships in 
Holland. 

For the first time, none of the 
Federal Republic’s best amateurs 



Diner Lcilner, Burkhard Ehcrt, I iil: Loeschke and Marlin Gomberl, German amateur 
hopefuls for honours at Mexico City 


switched over to professional cycling 
this year. They all want to go to 
Mexico City when there are 
Olympic honours to be won. For 
this reason, the best of Germany's 
12.000 amateur cyclists were training 
already during the winter according 
to a strict training plan. The top- 
notch riders have 


Werner I-riel { front) led Jouchmanns tBcIgium) in the tour race 
through mountainous country till he was overtaken 






all been to¬ 
gether at one 
training course, 
when they train¬ 
ed five hours a 
day, in Freiburg 
in the south of 
the Federal Re¬ 
public of Ger¬ 
many. These 
cyclists will come 
to Freiburg five 
more times, on 
each occasion for 
a week, to pre¬ 
pare themselves 
in mountain¬ 
ous terrain and 
under conditions 
similar to those 
they will experi¬ 
ence at Mexico 
City. One train¬ 
ing camp will 
be transferred to 
Paris; from there, 
the German 
cyclists will take 
part in numerous 




international team races, individual 
time trials and relay races. 

Strength, fitness and the willing¬ 
ness to make sacrifices arc the 
outstanding qualities of Otto 
Ziege’s proteges. The most expe¬ 
rienced riders are Burkhard Ebert 
(Berlin), Dieter Lcitner (Mannheim), 
Martin Gombert (Bremen) and LuU 
Locschke (Berlin), who seem to be 
even stronger this year than they 
were when they came fourth in the 
last World Championship. Werner 
Ertel of Aachen, who was utterly 
unknown before, came drama¬ 
tically to the fore at the first 
race of this year. In an international 
field of 120 starters in the opening 
event of the season on German roads, 
Ertel,.came second, only a few yards 
behind Jouchmanns of Belgium, 
the winner. 

Germany’s hopes arc also pinned 
on the tandem pair Kobusch/Stenzel 
(Bocholt/Cologne). Laist year’s Ger¬ 
man Champions, they came second 
in the 1966 World Championships. 
Klaus Kobusch was also German 
Champion in the sprint in 1967 and in 
the team time trial on the track. 
He is battling for a place in the team 
which will compete in the pursuit 
race in Mexico City. The trainer 
has numerous talented cyclists to 
choose from. They must all make 
great exertions in the few months 
before the Olympics. 
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MARK THl: CONTRASTS 

During a trip by boat for relaxation on a summer day, two 
young ladies and their helmsman greeted the German Navy's train¬ 
ing ship "Gorch Fock" which was on a practice run from Kiel 
into the Baltic. While the top picture reproduces the photograph 
in original, the one below Incorporates fifteen changes, as 
usual. Here again is a diversion for you and your family. 



IN SHORT... 


Wages for the 1.43 
lakh textile workers in 
the Federal Republic of 
Germany have been rais^ 
ed by 4.5 % on May 1st. 
« 

“Even today the signi¬ 
ficance of the work of 
Karl Marx is not clear 
to everybody. This is 
partly due to the fact 
that his teachings have 
been misused as a 
doctrine of force, while 
parts of them have been 
made a dogma in spite 
of having become obso¬ 
lete by the events of 
time." {Foreign Min¬ 
ister Willy Brandt) 

ir 

“There can be no 
greater affront to human 
dignity than the mon¬ 
strosity of the Berlin 
Wali:\Mr.PillooModi, 
M.P., during a debate 
in Parliament) 

¥ 

The Federal Republic 
of Germany is the 
fourth largest contribu¬ 
tor to the World Food 
Programme, following 
the US, Canada, and 
Sweden. From 1969 
onwards the German 
contribution will amount 
to 12 million DM {Rs. 
2.25 crores) annually. 

¥ 

Two hundred radio 
experts from many coun¬ 
tries of both East and 
West recently visited 
Dusseldorf to attend an 
international conference 
on questions and pro¬ 
blems of the allocation 
of radio-frequencies in 
the various wavebands. 
* 

This year's Berlin 
Music Festival is to be 
held from September 
22nd to October 10th, 
As in previous years, a 
large number of inter¬ 
nationally famous or¬ 
chestras, ensembles, 
and soloists will be 
taking part. 


A young man from 
East Germany was killed 
by a mine while trying 
to cross the demarca¬ 
tion line between the 
two parts of Germany. 
His 19-year-oid com¬ 
panion was wounded but 
managed to make good 
his escape to the Federal 
Republic. He is now 
recovering in hospital. 

★ 

Jadavpur University, 
Calcutta, has introduced 
German as a regular 
subject of study for the 
B.A. Degree course. 
Calcutta University may 
be introducing it shortly 
as a subject for the 
M.A. Degree. {Dr. G. 
Lechner, Director of the 
Max Muller Bhavan, 
Calcutta) 

¥ 

The “bogie hearth 
furnaces", an important 
part of the expansion 
project at the Mysore 
Iron and Steel Works, 
Bhadravati, have been 
commissioned. The 
furnaces have been built 
by a German firm, but 
ninety per cent of the 
weight of the construc¬ 
tion is made up of 
indigenous supplies. 

¥ 

“In enjoyment of the 
strongest economy in 
Europe today, the 
Federal Republic of 
Germany has succeeded 
in providing unhindered 
chance of constant self- 
improvement to all its 
citizens." {“The Hindus¬ 
tan Times") 

“Moscow, East Berlin 
and Warsaw continue 
to try to raise the 
spectre of a revanchist 
and neo-Nazi West 
Germany. But their 
efforts have met with 
little success", {“The 
Times of Indict”) 
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India and Germany 

Poets, writers, men of .'teiencc 
anJ politics have contributed 
to this anthology o/ Indo- 
Ccrnian encounters, published 
by the “ Europnische Verlaf^- 
sanstalt", Frankfurt. 

"Beethoven's notes on India", 
"Rtchard Wagner and India", 
"India in the thoughts of philo¬ 
sopher K.C.F. Krau.te" are some 
of the articles which analy.ve 
the innumerable, fascinating 
M’avv in which Indian thought 
and philosophy have influenced 
European and especially German 
cultural and spiritual life through¬ 
out the centuries. Then there 
are contributions dealing with 
Indo-German relations in our 
century and with modern India's 
impact on the world. 

Dr. Eugen Gerstenmaier, Pre¬ 
sident of the German Bundestag 
{the lower House of Parliament), 
wrote the preface, significantly 
called "flic Indian Miracle". 
Three things. Dr. Gerstenmaier 
writes, prompt us to .speak of 
an Indian miracle: one the 
orderly and .smooth transition 
from the status of a colony 
to that of an independent state: 
secondly, the tremendous respect 
and authority which India and 
its Prime Ministers have gained 
Within the few years of their 
pre.sencc on the stage of world 
politics: thirdly, the imposing 
economic development. 


The Interests Of All Germans 


j 

I 


Federal Government's Mora! and Political Responsibility 


Th« rvipontihility of the Federal Republic 
of Germanv to apeak for the whole of 
Germany was explained by Mr Gerhard 
.lahn. Parliamentary Serretarv to the 
Federal Minister for Foreian Affairs, 
in an interview he save to '‘Deutsche 
Welle'' (Voice of Germanv/ Folluntns 
Id the text of the interview: 


representation is not a right but a moral 
and political responsibility. Wc have to 
be active in German alTairs and tend to 
the other part of Germany to the best of 
our ability as long as those Germans across 
the Hlbc are not able to do so themselves, 
for SVC are, and shall 


Question : Mr 
John, the Soviet and 
East Berlin leaders 
are constantly accus¬ 
ing the federal Gov¬ 
ernment of assert¬ 
ing an unwarranted 
claim to be the sole 
representative oj the 
German people. How 
should vi’c 17>H’ this 
charge, and what is 
the position today 
with regard to the 
sole representation 
concept ? 

Answer : The Fede¬ 
ral Government formed 
by the “Grand Coali¬ 
tion” deliberately avoids 
the use of this term. It 



Mr. O'. John, Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Minister far roreien A/lairs 


remain, one nation. 
Even Mr. Ulbricht 
affirms thal. Wc can¬ 
not regard the other 
part of Germany as 
a foreign country. It 
is otir duty to voice 
the claims and wishes 
of our countrymjjt 
where they cannot at. * 
so themselves and to 
represent them for as 
long as they arc not in 
a position to represent 
themselves. This atti¬ 
tude is pari of our 
responsibility for Ger¬ 
many of which no one 
can relieve us. 

Q : What parti¬ 
cular rights, i.e.. 
what tasks, does the 
"Ba.sic Law" give to 
the Federal Govern- 


IS misleading and is, 
therefore, not to be found either in the 
Government policy statement of 13th 
December HWs or in any other official 
document. The Federal Government 
wishes to explain its views not so much 
by formal legal terms as by explicit accept¬ 
ance of its mainly political responsibilily to 
speak for those Germans who are prevented 
from freely expressing ihcir opinions. 
Thus there can he no question of any 
unwarranted assertion. fliis irrelcsant 
charge must lie repudiated. We do not 
arrogate a right to ourselves. Wc perform 
our duty to stand up for all Germans. 

Q : Does the Federal Republic 
raise any claim whatever to he 
the .vole repre.sentutive of divided 
Germany ? 

A : Our fiijfjids all over the world 
ha\c declared to us — and, indeed, mostly 
m a form binding undci international law - 
that they regard the Federal Government 
as the only German Government. It alone 
has been formed in a legitimate manner, 
and It alone is entitled to speak for the 
German people as a whole This stew is 
today shared by the great majority of 
members of the family of nations. Wc arc 
not, however, concerned with legal terms 
as such, but rather with their political 
substance. 

The Federal Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
Dr. Willy Brandt, has pointed out that sole 


ment as far as its 
repre.senting the interests of the 
other part of Germanv is concernedl 

A : The preamble to the Basic Law 
states the following; “Tlic German 
people, in its federal Laeniter, has enacted 
this Basic Law to give a new order to politi¬ 
cal life fora transitional period. 11 has also 
acted on behalf of those Germans to whom 
participation was denied". This last sentence 
is not a mere declaration; on the contrary, 
it places an obligation on all organs of the 
Federal Republic of Germany, in imple¬ 
menting this Basic Law, to speak and 
also to act in the interest of all Germans. 

Such action does not mean that we claim 
to exercise sovereign rights over the Ger¬ 
mans living in the other part of Germany, 
for there is a territorial limit as well as a 
limit m time on the application of the 
Basic Law. Territorially, the authority 
to act in a sovereign capacity is restricted 
by Article 23 of tlic Ba.sic Law to the scope 
of application of the Basic Law itself. And 
It is limited m lime by virtue of tlic conclud¬ 
ing article of the Basic Law, which provides 
that the Basic Law shall cease to be in foin., 
on the day on which a Constitution adopted 
by a free decision of the German people 
comes into fiiree. Until such time, the 
organs of the Federal Republic of Germany, 
and especially the Federal Government, 
are required by the Basic Law to attend to 
German affairs. We intend to do this 
without wanting to place anyone under 
our tutelage. 
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THROUGH THE EYES OF GERMAN CARTOONIST HICKS 
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Dr. K. O'. Kicsinger J| 

f-ederal Chancellor I 

Same Objeclives 

'T HH poli( ie,s of Federal Chancel¬ 
lor Kie.sini’er and hi.i government 
are a xtraightforward continuation 
of tlio.xc of his predeces.ws. It is 
self-understood that the Chancel¬ 
lor employs new methods for his 
task. The objectives of German 
foreign pi lic\\ however, have 
remained the same. 

This HY.'v made very clear hr 
Chancellor Kie.singer's address 
before the plenary se.s.sion of the 
German Parliament on June 17lit 
1967. He .said : “H'c know dial 
no kind of force, whether coming 
front within or without, can solve 
the German Question. Therefore, 
our offer for the exchange of decla¬ 
rations for the renunciation of force 
is of fundamental importance. 
Ikhile being definitely relevant to 
the German Question its .signi¬ 
ficance goes even beyond it. 

^ Because we want peace, icf also 
strive for a .solution to the German 
problem through peaceful means. 
H^e are being accused by the Fast, 
!9 ''at we want to ".swallow up" 
the other part of Germany. We do 
not want anything of the .sort. The 
rulers in the other part of 
Germany bluntly proclaim that 
they demand the adjustment of 
the social and political order in 
the Fedeial Republic to their jvj 
tern - whether the people here like 
it or not—as a precondition for an 
eventual reunification. 
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“ H'e. on the other hand, .say with 
all clarity that we do not want 
to pul our compatriots over there 
under o tr tutelage, that M e do 
not want to force anything on 
them which would be against their 
wi.sfies. Only as long as they are 
unable to decide their wi.shes I reel v 
we will .speak for them, and 
shall not cease to speak for them." 


Who Threatens Peace? 


'JTHE Federal German Parlia- 
* ment is pre.sently debating 
the proposed "emergency law.s", 
i.c. legi.slation to provide the 
government with special powers in 
times of internal or e sternal cri.si s 
This prompted Mr. Will: Stoph, 
Pankow {Fast Berlin] to write 
another letter to Chancellor Kie- 
singer. calling the proposed legisla¬ 
tion "a threat to peace" and 
accusing the fedcial Republic of 
contriving to increase tensions. 
The .Social Democratic Press Ser¬ 
vice. Bonn, gives this reply: ‘ The 
emergency laws are meant to 
protect the Federal Republic in 
hours of need. They are designed 
to uphold the democratic founda¬ 
tions of the State in times of 
internal or external crisis wide 
preventing arbitrary actions by the 
State. They are no threat against 
anybody, since they apply o ilv to 
the territory of the Federal Republic. 
In East Germany, however, the 
"State Council" can, in a similar 


situation, resort to any despotic 
measure it deems fit, without 
having to consult the "People's 
Cha r.ber". 

"Bonn had suggested agreements 
to alleviate the position oj the 
people in divided Germany. The 
Fast Berlin answer is the 
iniringemeni of free at cess 
to Berlin, a policy of pin-pricks, 
indeed unsuited to reduce conflict 
in the heart of Europe. Hie 
qiie.stion who threatens peace in 
these restless days, who blocks the 
road towards understanding, and 
who widens the gap between the 
two parts of Germany is answered 
for everybody by the actions of 
the rulers in Fast Berlin." 

Poison 


‘ CREEL y invented" : This is 
^ how the Bunn Foreign Office 
described "report.')" in .several Arab 
new.spapers that the Federal Repub¬ 
lic was supplying arms to Israel. 

These rcjiorts, which were circu¬ 
lated by certain interested ipiarters 
were obviously aimed at poisoning 
Arab-German relations, the Foreign 
Office spokesman stated. As had 
been repeatedly and iinambiguou.sly 
declared, the Federal Government 
was not supplying arms to areas 
of tension nor permitting German 
private firms to do .so. The Federal 
Government was not intending to 
change this policy, the spokesman 
said. 
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YOUR QUIZ 


Plant that Makes Sea Water Drinkable 


Qaestions 


Which are the “Laender" 
(State*) of the Federal Repub¬ 
lic of Germany and what are 
their capital cItlesT 
Who it the Preiident of the 
Federal Republic of Germany 
and who it the Chancellor! 

When wat the Federal Re¬ 
public ettabllthed and who 
wat the firtt Chancellor! 

Who is the Chancellor that 
visited India and when did 
he pay the visit! 

What it the name of the 
Indo-German Cultural Insti¬ 
tutes and who it the person 
whose memory they perpe¬ 
tuate! 

What are the two well-known 
kinds of scholarships which 
are available for higher 
studies in the Federal Re¬ 
public of Germany! 

What are the foremost pro- 
jects of German assistance 
to India in (a) industrial 
development (b) technical 
assistance by way of training 
Indians In technology, and 
(c) agricultural development! 

Which i* the banking institu¬ 
tion that advances credits 
to India for various develop¬ 
ment protects! 


Answers 


Schleswig-Hoh tent - Kiel 
Hamburg — Hamburg 

Lower Saxony — Hanover 
Bremen — firemen 

North Rhine- 

IVestphalla -- Dusseldorf 

Hesse — Wiesbaden 

Rhineland-Palatinate — Mainz 
Saarland — Saarbriicken 

Baden-Wiirttemherg —Stuttgart 
Bavaria — Munich 

West Berlin — West Berlin 

President t Dr. Heinrich Luebke 
Chancellor: Dr. Kurt Georg 
Kiesinger 

It was established in 1949. The 
first Chancellor was the late 
Dr. Konrad Adenauer. 
Chancellor Dr. K. C. Kiesinger. 
The visit came off In Nov. 1967. 
Max Mueller Bhavans. Max 
Mueller wo-v a great German 
Indologist. 

German Academic Exchange Ser¬ 
vice scholarships and Alexander 
von Humboldt scholarships. 

(a)Rourkela (b) Indian Institute 
of Technology, Madras (f) 
Package project of agricultural 
development, Mandi. 
"Kreditanstalt fuer Wiederatff- 
bau" (German Development 
Beitk), Frankfurt. 


In investigating proposals to aug- ! 
ment the water supply in many Indian [, 

cities the feasibility of converting sea ! . - a 

water into drinkable water has been i IBI ’ • a 

examined. In this context the proto- 1 ", . ' • * 

type of a mini-desalination installa- ^ ’ & 

tion which was on display at this ' a 

year’s International Fair, Hanover, is 

cess of evaporation by means of the lit 
warmth caused by the sun, by the 

formation of clouds, by cooling LMJl'Toi** mgy 

temperatures and rain. The daily out¬ 
put of the plant ranges from 100 to The mini-desalting installation 
700 cubic meters of drinkable water. 

The plant is regarded as specially suitable for use at the site of 
construction projects. The upper section of the installation, complete with 
doors and windows, can be removed and used as a site office or store room. 

German Machine to Make Rotor Gears 




fit 


The gear cutting machine 


A Delhi entrepreneur is expanding his 
small factory by installing a German gear 
cutting machine. The machine, fully 
automatic, has been manufactured by a firm 
in Ettlingen and is one of a few of this 
advanced type in use in India. The entre¬ 
preneur, who has visited Germany and 
personally watched the operation of this 
machine, plans to start with the manufacture 
of rotor gears for the self-starters of auto¬ 
mobiles, a part for which there is a 
great demand. A representative of the 
Gorman Embassy is commissioning the 
machine on Sunday. 


German Veteran’s Football Coaching Camp 


Mr. D. Cramer, the well-known 
football coach and Chairman of 
the West German Trainers and f 
Coaches Association, conducted a 
24-day football coaching camp in 
Bombay recently. At the invitation 
of the All India Football Federation, 
some 36 top coaches from the various 
States of India and a large number 
of players participated in the camp. 

The chief coach of the National 
Institute of Sports attended the camp 
as an observer. The programme 
included lectures by Mr. Cramer on 
the 6ner points of football, and they 
were all attended by large and appre¬ 
ciative audiences. A film on soccer Mr. Cramer (right) with Mr. T. If. 
coaching prepared on the occasion is Lau of Delhi State 

now being shown at schools, colleges 

and football clubs. A few books on football, written by Mr. Cramer and 
presented to the All India Football Federation, are being translated from 
German into English for wide distribution among football clubs and oth^ 
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STEADY PROGRESS 


INDO-GERMAN 

KANGRA 

PROJECT 



Experts explaining to farmers a modern technii/iie of cultivation under the Kangra Project 


An yield of 78.5 quintals per 

hectare has been obtained under 

the Indo-German agricultural project 
in Kangra district. Also, there has 
'been a remark¬ 
able progress in 
the intensive 
application of 
fertilizers, the 
consumption of 
which rose to 

8,757 tonnes at 
the end of Feb¬ 
ruary 1968. These 
are among the 

achievements of 
the project which 
' has been pro¬ 
gressing steadily 
since it was in¬ 
augurated in Feb¬ 
ruary 1967. 

The Kangra 
project, the third 
In do - German 
project of its 

kind in India— 
the other two 
being the Mandi project and the 
Nilgiris development project—covers 
almost 800,000 acres and a population 


of 1.1 million. A team of four Ger¬ 
man experts are working side by 
side with their Indian counterparts, 
headed by Mr. B. M. Batra, Project 
Officer. The intensive application '• 
of fertilizers being ! 
one of the princi¬ 
pal means of in¬ 
creasing the yield, 
the officials in 
charge of the pro¬ 
ject arc planning 
to raise the quan¬ 
tity of fertilizers to 
be used under the 
project to 100,000 
tonnes during the 
next four years. In 
order to demon¬ 
strate the value 
of improved agri¬ 
cultural practices 
and scientific 
methods of culti¬ 
vation, the offi¬ 
cials carried out 
616 demonstra- 1 
tions and trials 
in Kangra last 
year. The introduction of mixed 
“NPK” fertilizers received from 

Germany made a great impact on the 


farmers who welcomed them as 
“gun powder”, because being 
balanced fertilizers these had helped 
to obtain quick results. Three 
hundred tonnes of improved varieties 
of Mexican wheat were made avail¬ 
able to the farmers, with the result 
that throughout the district a bumper 
crop is standing wherever improved 
practices have been followed. 

Apart from agriculture, vegetable 
growing is being developed inten¬ 
sively as a farm activity. More than 
600,000 vegetable seedlings and 983 
kilograms of seeds have been sold 
to the farmers. Horticulture is also 
being intensified. New nurseries are 
being opened and the existing ones 
improved. Some 27,000 fruit plants 
were sold to the farmers last year. 
A number of berry fruit plants,* such 
as black and red currants, raspberry 
and black berry, have been imported 
from Germany and arc awaiting multi¬ 
plication during the next monsoon 
season. A plant protection service 
has been organised and a range of 
sprayers received from Germany is 
proving quite handy in promoting 
this efl^ort. Upgrading of livestock 
breeds ia being intensified. Poultry¬ 
breeding is showing good results. 

Arrangements are in progress for 
setting up a mobile workshop van 
which will form the nucleus of a work¬ 
shop to be set up at Palampurin the 
district. A number of transport vehicles 
and other items of equipment received 
from Germany are a valuable con¬ 
tribution to this effort. A programme 
of work to improve the facilities for 
irrigation is also in hand. The 
Kangra project is thus miking 
steady progress. 


Picture on the cover page shows 
Ambassador Baron von Mirbach, 
flanked by a farmer {left) and an 
Indian official, in the midst of a rich 
wheat field under the Kangra Project. 


Terracing by manual labour which precedes levelling by bulldozer 




Dr. J.II. Gwildis, leader of the German team, 
demonstrating the contrast between the Mexi¬ 
can variety and the indigenous strain of wheat. 
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S P R J N G 

IV/ien trees are laden with 
blossoms in all colotns 


SUMMER 
The gathered crops present 
the fruits of laiwur 


AUTUMN 

The season of early-morning 
fog and falling leaves 


WINTER 

When the wooded countryside 
is shrouded in snow 




LETTERS 

Dear lUUtor, 

Your hullelin ix not only con- 
Iributing to the kttowleclf’e oj Jndian 
people res’arditif’ your wonderful 
country but also helping further to 
strengthen the existing good reia 
tions between India and Germany. 

Khurar/Punjab) BB Guptt 

M.I.P S (London) 

Dear Editor, 

The new form of the "German 
News Weekly" is indeed verv in¬ 
teresting. 1 appreciate its lovely 
get-up. Re.illy, it is a nice step 
to make the readers aware 
of various aspects of Indo-German 
friendihip. 

I request you to allot a small 
space In it for 'pen-friendship' 
hobby as many of us desire 
to have pen-friendship with 
Germany. 

Biluipur (Madhya Pradesh) N S. SuikuI 

Dear Editor, 

There are more than MiO Indo- 
Gernu n Joint venfaes in India. It 
will add to the knowledge of the 
readers if you give some details 
regarding their history, piodiicti'm 
and the a.ssistance being rendered 
by Germany. A column providing 
answers to the queries of readers 
should be included A column on 
the latest medical achievements and 
developments will be welcomed 
by the medical students and 
by those in this profession. The 


TO THE 

most important column from the 
point of view of students will 
be one on the hfe of German stu¬ 
dents, methods oj teaching, student- 
teacher relations, etc. 

Shakti Nagjr Dincsh Khosia 

(New Delhi) 

i Dear Editor. 

j I find that in the "German 
• News Weekly" you are giving 
I the.se days pairs of photographs 
I entitled: "Mark the Contrast.s". 


EDITOR i 

I It is not only a pleasure to .sec j 
these beautiful pictures and to read : 
the explanatory notes about them, 
but it is also a joy and a mental ' 
exercise to mark the contrast.s. By 
solving these puzzles, we not only 
improve our power of observation 
but also get a sort of satisfaction. i 
This feature is vc/t relaxing and 
entertaining. AH the members of 
my family enjoy this item. 

R K. Puram G C Sliarma 

(New Delhi) M A,. J.D. 



I The people of Germany have always been interested in Indian art and in the country's 
i Charming handicrafts. The latest issue of the Imlletin of the Indian Embassy in Bonn 
carries this picture of Indian girls painting decorative designs on vases. 
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Iiifu'borg BiHicli. (ifinian thanipimi in high-diving, has been 
pruclisnig lias sport as her foremost interest in life 


‘‘J.i" M'n.v not an iniliieky niimhei for Angelika Hilbert, the 
alhletie mother of ii two-year-old daughter, when she won her 
l.hh lille al ike IWiS Oerniaii Cliampionsliips in Jkiving. 


World-Class Divers For Mexico City 

World-class divers from Germany will participate 
in the forthcoming Olympics in Mexico City. Norbert 
Hilda from Miienstei, the 1968 German champion 
in men's fancy-diving, returned home just a few days 


ago after completing three months’ training in the 
United States ol America. This 18-year-old student has 
reached international standard and has a delinite chance 
of winning a high distinction in Mexico City. 

At the German Championships in Berlin Klaus Konzorr 
from Leverkusen, 15th at the Olympics in Tokyo, showed 
by an overwhelming victory in high-diving that he is also 
a world-class diver. He scored 466.20 points and was well- 
above the limit (460 points) for Mexico City. Angelika 
Hilbert, housewife who had been eighth at Tokyo, got 
409.47 points in fancy-diving. .She won the championship 
easily over Ingeborg Busch from Mannheim (348.48) 
and Regina Krause from Muenster (347.22). In high- 

diving, Ingeborg _ 

Busch won her ^ i » m m 

22nd champior- •I IB 

ship title with 11 

.. 



A (jerman champion who also participated in the Tokyo Olympics, Klaus Kvnzorr has 
completed thousands of training dives end participated in hundreds of contests. 


H'hile the contest is on, Ingeborg 
Busch (left) and Angelika Hilbert 
{right) are rivals, but at other times 
they are such close/ilends that nhile 
mother Hilbert is contesting a title, 
her little daughter {centre) is looked 
after by Ingeborg if she is free. 
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-IN SHORT.,. 



MARK THH CONTRASTS 

KurfUrttendarnm, the most popular boulevard and shopping 
centre In Berlin, looks a dreamland at night. The upper picture 
reproduces in original a photograph of the shopping centre with 
the Kaiser Wilhelm Memorial Church—the new Church by 
the side of the old one damaged during the last war—while the 
lower one Incorporates 15 changes as usual. Here again Is an 
opportunity for you and your family to mark the contrasts. 



Mercedes, the world- \ to Vienna and Belgrade 


famous German auto- j 
makers, received the 
first prize for their ex¬ 
hibition on "safety 
in automobile construc¬ 
tion" at a Prague 
motor-fair. 

★ 

500 East-German 
soldiers have fled to 
West Berlin since the 
erection of the Berlin 
Wall by the Commu¬ 
nist authorities. 

★ j 

The biggest German 
data-processing centre 
has been installed by 
the chemical concern 
"BASF" in Ludwig- 
shafen. Heart of the 
installation is a com¬ 
puter capable of carry¬ 
ing out 4-6 lakh opera¬ 
tions per second and 
tackling 15 different 
programmes simul¬ 
taneously. 

« 

! "No political capital 
I in the world makes it 
j easier for journalists 
j to follow their pro- 
j fession than Bonn", 
j declared Federal Press 
I State Secretary Gunter 
Diehl. 

i • 

I A regular Bus-service 
between Hamburg and \ 
Prague was inaugurat¬ 
ed this week in the 
Federal Republic of 
Germany and in 

Czechoslovakia. Buses : 
will ply the 887 km.- \ 
long route two times a 
week in both directions. 

* 

At the request of 

developing countries the 
Federal Republic of* 
Germany plans to 

extend its development 
assistance to the field 
of family planning (Fe¬ 
deral Minister for 

Economic Cooperation, 
H.J. Wischnewski). 

» 

Federal Foreign 
Minister Willy Bra^t 
will pay official visits 


in June. The meeting 
in Belgrade is aimed 
at further developing 
the recently resumed 
diplomatic relations 
between Germany and 
JugoLlavia. 

« 

The first female 
blacksmith in Ger¬ 
many, twenty-six-year- 
old (Mis.s) Edda 
Sanstede, received her 
trade diploma. 

♦ 

"The economic reco¬ 
very offers opportuni- , 
ties for important 
social reforms. These 
should be aimed at 
achieving a broader 
distribution of wealth 
and improved educa¬ 
tional facilities for 
workers and emplo¬ 
yees" (Federal Labour 
Minister Katzer). 

« 

The Egyptian firm 
"Nasr Automotive 
Company" jlans to 
expand its collabora¬ 
tion with Messrs 
Klockner - Humboldt - 
Deutz of West Ger¬ 
many. 

« 

2550 “ Volkswagen" 

cars can be loaded on 
the automobile freight¬ 
er "Dyvi Oceanic" 
chartered by the Volks¬ 
wagen company to 
transport its "beetles" 
to the USA. 

* 

With 143 lakh TV 
licences issued in the 
Federal Republic, more 
than every second 
West - German house¬ 
hold is equipped with a 
television-set. < 

* ■* ' 

In a talk with African 
diplomats. Federal 
Foreign Minister Willy 
Brandt gave the assu¬ 
rance that the Federal 
Republic does not 
deliver weapons to 
areas of tensions. This 
included South Africa, 
the Minister said. 
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Wirsii^; 


Industry to the Help of Agriculture 


Asiens 

gefahrliche 

Jahre 


■ a. H-iJbj 


INDIA Ol' TODAY 

"The deslinv of liulian iIcdio- 
craty /.v one of the hif’ ques¬ 
tions to he answered hy the 
world liisiore o! the future". 
Thus read the elosiiif’ lines of 
the hook "India Asia's Daii- 
t’erous Years". 

The author is the well-known 
pohtiea! writer Dr. Cli.selher 
eliiel editor ol the 
quaitcrlr "liido .Asia" and the 
weekle "Christ and MW/". Dr. 
H'tr.yuiy, who has visited India 
nine tunes, .shows in Ins hook 
how ine\trnahlv India's ilestniv 
is linked up with the whole deve¬ 
lopment of Asm Sinee .lawaliar- 
lal Nehru's death in May 1964 
there have heen lar-reaeliiny 
ehanvtes. many of whieli were 
already diseernihle in the last 
years ol India's yreat state anan. 
It was with the intention of 
makiny these developments visi- 
hle III their lull e.stent and pre- 
.sentiny them to the reader in 
Germany that Gi.selher H irsing 
wrote this hook. 

Based on an intimate know¬ 
ledge of the eountrv deriwd from 
on-t'.e-sp n di eii.ss 'iiis and i.ll 
civa k.hle III teiiah. Dr. fTirsing 
gives a eo'iip' ehensive siirvey 
of modern Indian .soeietv. its 
prohlenis, and their interrelation 
with the glohal politieal ques¬ 
tions that engage out eentiin. 

Publith^r Pu'fD Ditidertchs Verlag, 
Ouesseldorf 


“The problems of development aid has been urging In this context it 

are seen today more realistically has been pointed out that the annual 

than a lew years ago. The light population increase of three per 

against hunger in the world is being cent in developing countries out- 

supported by the Federal Republic s'rips the rise of agricultural 

with all the means at its disposal”. riroducti in by only one per cent, 

pointed out Mr. Hans-Jiirgcn Wisch- Helping the developing countries 

nevvski. Federal 
Minister for Fco- I 
nomic Co-opera¬ 
tion, w'hile in¬ 
augurating in 
Bonn the “Ger¬ 
man Society for 
Agricultural and 
Food Aid”. 

The Society, 
founded jointly 
by the agricultural 
machinery and 
fertih/er indus¬ 
tries. will assist 
developing coun¬ 
tries on a basis ^ J ff Mwi.acr for Lconomic Co-operation. 

of private enter- i„a,igioiileU in lioim the iwsvlv-fowv.led .Society lor Agricidinral amt 
prise while at the iood .Aid. The yne.sl.s included Mr. li atler Seheel, former Mim.ster 
same lime work- foi Tconoitne Co-opeintion who tins itstled Initio seveiol timc.s^ 


■ V * '^,*1 i 




ing in close co¬ 
operation with the official agencies 
responsible for development aid. 
There has been a great neeil for 
an organisation of this kind. It 
represents exactly the initiative which 
the FAO (Fooil and Agriculture 
Orcanisation of the United Nations) 


tt> help themselves is a matter of 
priority. The newly-formed Society 
for Fooil Aid, together with the 
I'ederal Government, will gi\e sup¬ 
port to developing nations. Later 
on, it will set up joint-venture 
projects in developing countries. 


Bacharach: Picturesque Town on the Rhine 


III Germain, as in India, many 
cities, towns and villages on 
the hanks o! important rivers are 
powerful elements in the culture 
of the nation and in the social lile 
of the people. In German v, the 
Rhine, the most heautiful river m 
the country and one of the impor¬ 
tant waienvays of Europe, has 
heen a .sotiree of inspiration to 
poets and minstrels. Towns and 
villages on its hanks are the 
themes of legends. They are popu¬ 
lar in one it'ur or another hy 
their a.s.sociaiion with the river. 

Bacharach, a little picturesque 
town, near Kohlenc in the Rhine, 
nestles in the midst of vineyards, 
Enelosed hv an old-time wall. 




surmounted hy 
watchtowers. 
it is known 
particularly for 
a 600-year- 
old restaurant, 
pictured on the 
cover page, 
which is the 
favourite re¬ 
sort of tou¬ 
rists from all 

over the Bacharach 

world and local citizens alike. One 
of the mainattractionsof Bacharach 
though it come sonly ne.xt to the 
glittering crops of vine, is a 
festival which is ceiehrated when 
the harvest of vines is gathered. 



PubllthM by the Pratt and Information Office of the Embatty of the A Jf- 
apurl. N ew Delhi (Telephone No. 743tl-M). Editor: Hermai 
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Ccrmwiy ii fanwus for ilx autobahns. Picture .shows a new nwdern-style autobahn hridye across thi Rhine 
in Cologne. The nio.st remarkable feature of the construction is that the bridge rests on one pillar. 


Beyond The Wildest Dreams 

rpVEfJ ill the wiUk'.st dreaiiis 
^no one would have vt.suahzed a 
quarter century afio how rapidly 
and intensively Indo-Clerman rela¬ 
tions would develop. Who would 
have imagined then, that already 
towards the end o/ the 'fifties some 
four thousand Indians would he 
enrolled at German technical uni¬ 
versities or receive training in 
industrial enterprises '! Who would 
have thought of the constant stream 
of travellers now flowing regularly 
' between the two countries, when 
only a few decades back there were 
almost no contacts, apart from 
the avant-garde of the Indologists'! 
Besides the many Indian State 
Ministers and Members of Par¬ 
liament, more and more engineers 
and scientists hare come to 
Germany for advanced studies and 
practical training. 'I he Indian 
Institute of Technology in Madras 
which has been built with the help 
of grants from the Federal Re¬ 
public of Germany now works in 
close cooperation with some Ger¬ 
man technical universities. In 
Ok Ida, near Delhi, a Proton pe 
Production and '! raining Centre 
established under the German Tech¬ 
nical Assistance Programme has 
been working for a long time and 
in Bangalore an important foremen 
training institute is being built up 
under the guidance of the 
''Land'' (State) of Baden Wuettem- 
berg. Many German experts have 
been in India as advisors in nume¬ 
rous fields and the sizable Mandi 
agricultural prcie t at the foot 
of the Himal. yas, which has al¬ 
ready been followed by similar 
schemes in Kangra and the Nil- 
giris, has become a paragon of 


agricultural development. Another 
scheme under consideration is 
intended to provide a do er 
connection between the ad¬ 
vanced Indian nuclear complex at 
Tromhay and German nuclear re- 
.search institutes. In .short, the 
.scope of relations and exchanges 
between India and Germany has 
grown constantly and the potential 
opportunities are immense. 

Vront . /«(/!«*■ hv 

Rourkela II Inauguration 

AI L is .set for the official inaugu- 
^ ration of Rourk ela steel plant's 
second stage which is to boost 
the ingot steel production from one 
million to 1.8 million tons per year. 
It is expected that prominent re- 
presemattves from the German 
Government and the supplier firms 
It ill participate in the function. 

hi hue with the flow of produc¬ 
tion in a steel plant, the first units 
to be commissioned were blast 
liirnace No. 4, coke oven plant, 
steel melting shop and the 
power plant. Since lebriiarv 
1968, trial runs have .started in 
almost all the units on the cold 
rolling side. Here, the centre piece 
is the five stand tandem null, the 
first of its kind in South Fast Asia. 
It will be able to produce 
6.‘)t),t)()() tons of cold rolled 
sheets per year, an item much 
needed in India's aiiloniobile indus¬ 
try. Also for the first time in India, 
Rourkela // Includes a continuous 
galvanizing line and a major elec¬ 
trolytic tinning line. Furthermore 
trial runs have begun at the 
two-stand skin pa.ssmill, the electric 
.sheet mill, the continuous annealing 
line and the degreasing line. 


hast German Hspionage King ’ 


^N May 20, Swedish Prime Mini.s- 
' ^ ter Lrlander told the Reichstag 

in Stockholm that Swedish .security 
police had uncovered an espionage 
, net in the process of being built 
I up. Ffe said that the police had 
evidence that East Germany had 
! been trying to establish a ring of 
agents in Sweden. Buried radio 
equipment had been found in 
different places in the country, 
and It had been confiscated. 

On May 2, a Leipzig resident, 
Mr. Gustav, admitted in an initial 
hearing that he had tried, under the 
orders of the Fast Berlin State 
.Security Service (SSD), to estab¬ 
lish an espionage sy.stem in Den¬ 
mark and .'Sweden. The SSD had 
directed him to do this in e.schange 
for receiving a vi.sa to visit a 
Danish pen pal. Ills mission had 
been to hide radio equipment in 
both countries. He further con¬ 
fessed that he had organized a 
courier system from Sweden via 
Denmark to East Germany. 

Political circles in Bonn are 
not surprised at the.se reports. 

I Fhe Federal Republic is forced to 
deal with such activity from the 
East, and especially East Germany, 
almost every day. The only re- 
\ markable thing is that the 
\ Ul-briclii regime is attempting such 
; espionage activity in Scandinavia, 
who.se recognition it is trying very 
hard to obtain. Evidently, Mr. 
(Hbrieht wants to show the Soviet 
Union that he is its most faithful 
vassal, even at the cost of his 
1 own, not very attractive, image 
I in the world ! 
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YOUR QUIZ 


To the Mcmorj of Nehru in Germanj 


Questions 

1. What l» the procedure the 
graduate of an Indian university 
should follow for pursuing 
further studies In law in West 
Carmany f 

2. What is the approximate 
expenditure he will have to Incur 
whether at Bonn or at Berlin 
University ? 

3. What is the language of 
study ? Is a student allowed to 
choose English as the medium 7 

4. What is the approximate 
cost of passage by sea from 
Bombay to the nearest port In 
West Germany and what will be 
the incidental expenses 7 

5. It It possible to obtain a 
scholarship in the Federal Repub¬ 
lic of Germany 7 

4. What it the number of Indian 
students In the Federal Republic 
of Germany holding scholarships 
for studying Iaw7 

From C. R. Dobla. Satdhano Road, 
Meerut Cantl. 

Answers 

1. The systems of law In Germany 
and India are so different that the 
graduate of an Indian university will 
have to start from the first semester 
for completing a course in Latin. He 
will also have to familiarize himself 
with the basic ideas of Continental 
law. The result of his studies will, 
however, bear no relation to his further 
work In India, It is, therefore, 
suggested that only post-graduate 
study In international law or compara¬ 
tive law be undertaken. The pre¬ 
condition for this study is that the 
student should have obtained a first 
cbss M.A. degree In law in Mia and 
should have done some research In 
comparative law or International law. 

2. A foreign student In Germany, 
whether at Bonn or Berlin, will need 
at least DM 600 (approximately 
Rs. 1,150) per month. 

3. The language of study Is 
German. No work In English Is 
permitted at German universities. 

4. The approximate cost of passage, 
one way tourist class by sea. Is 
Rs. 2400, The incidental expenses will 
be very small. 

5. It is possible to obtain a scholar¬ 
ship before leaving for Germany, by 
applying to the German Academic 
Exchange Service ortheAlexander-von- 
Humboldt Foundation, These scholar¬ 
ships are granted through the Ministry 
of Education, Government of Mia, 
which selects suitable candidates on 
individml assessment by a board of 
seheetlon. 

6. There are no scholarship-holders 
studying law. 
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“In honour of Jawabarlal Nehru, j 
Kamala Nehru, Indira Gandhi, 

September 193S-Ianuary 1936”—reads 
the inscription on a tablet which 
was unveiM on Septeniber4, 1967 i 
the then Indian Ambassador to 
Bonn, Mr. S. K. Banerji, at “Villa 
Ehrhardt” in Badenweiler, the 
German Spa. The tablet commemo¬ 
rates the stay of Kamala Nehru, - - 

Prime MinUter Inrfirfl Fortfier inaiaft Anwassador to BofWg 


r 


Prime Minister Indira Gandhi’s 3 

mother, at Badenweiler during Mr. S. K. Banerji, before the tablet 

her illness to which she succumbed. 

Many friends of India in Germany stood silent for a while before 
this tablet and recalled the memory of Mr. Nehru, the great Indian, when 
his death anniversary was observed on May 27. (Also see page 7). 


Giant Crane More Than 180 Ft. High 





viil] 





A giant crane, more than 180 
feet high, lifts a weight of 800 
tons and has an operative reach 
of about 250 feet. Its chief 
advantage over other types of 
cranes is that it picks up a build¬ 
ing element, such as the prefabri¬ 
cated part of a ship, from the 
hall where it is constructed and 
lays it precisely where it is needed. 
This is accomplished with the aid 
of an ultra-short-wave transmitter 
which links the crane’s pilot with 
the man on duty in assembling the 
ship. This process also shortens 
the duration of shipbuilding. 


Training in Swimming for Small Children 


Even the very smallest children 
can swim better than they can 
walk if they are taught how to 
do so in time by experienced 
instructors. This is certainly the 
case if, for example, they take 
swimming lessons at the German 
Sports Academy in Cologne, 
where the instructors have been 
gaining experience in teaching 
children of between three and 
six years of age since the 1962/63 
winter semester. Another nmjor 
aim of the instruction given in 
Cologno is to help fatom and 

mothers get their one-year-old or two-year-old children acfnitnnw d to 
the water. Picture above shows athletics teacher Erika Fastrkh ftom 
the Sports Academy with one of her youngest swimming pupils in 
the learners' pool where the water is between two and four feet dem. 
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STUDYING PRODUCTION METHODS 


“Working For Tomorrow” 

Mr. Chandra Mohan Madan, Deputy Director from 
the Prototype Production and Training Centre, Okhia, 
New Delhi, is studying modern production methods 
■in the Federal Republic of Germany. “How does the 
vigilant industrial manager increase production while 
■maintaining quality and, if possible, reducing production 
costs?” is his theme. His job in Okhia is production 
.and not the training of apprentices, another major 
function of the P.T.C. the Indo-German Centre 
set up in 1961. Besides providing training, the factory 
Ptoduces lathes, grinding machines and milling machines 
Mder licence from three German firms. Mr. Madan 
is doing his practical training with the firm ofWeilerKG 
in Herzogenaurach, about 16 miles from Nuremberg; 
(his firm specializes in the manufacture of lathes as one 
of the most important machines of technical progress 
and has granted a licence to the P.T.C. Okhia for 
making these machines. 

Chandra Mohan Madan has discovered that ration¬ 
alization of the individual working processes and spe- 
ciadization of the workers in the constant production of 
the same piece all the time are two of the secrets of success 
in Herzogenaurach. Piece-work and the favourable 
climate in Germany are, in his opinion, the reasons for 
the high standard of production in the Federal Repub¬ 
lic. But piece-work is allied to willingness to work. 
“The Germans are hardworking without coercion 
and without overseers”, Mr. Madan finds. The firm 
of Weiler KG, as Madan. has seen, is an under- j 


pi 



Mr. C. M. Madan flanked by Works Manager Grimm of the 
Weller firm (left) and Mrs. Weiner, daughter of the firm's founder 


taking which is interested in close Indo-Gerraan 
economic cooperation. Together with an Indian 
partner, it has founded the firm of “Gee Dee Weiler (P) 
Ltd.” in Coimbatore, Madras. Mr. Grimm of this firm 
will shortly be going to Coimbatore to plan measures to 


modernize production further. “Our 
competitors do not sleep”, he says 
with a laugh. “What is right today 
may perhaps have to be changed 
tomorrow. But we are already 
working for tomorrow’s market”, 
he adds with confidence. 



Mr Madan working on a Weiler lathe at the German firm ; the same lathe is also being 
made at the P.T.C. Okhia, under a licence 


Mr. Madan cheeking a lathe] 
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FISHERMAN 


PF AS ANT 


FISHERMAN 


Typical face of hartiHorking fisherman 
from North Cermany 


Thepro\erbial Bax arian humour is reflect¬ 
ed in the Jace oj this German farmer 


A true repiexentative of the fishing com¬ 
munity in the North German Islands 


LETTERS TO THE 


EDITOR 


Dear Editor, 

Max Midler, the }>real Ge tran 
hidologi.t (l823-H/()()). occupies a 
! place of eminence. The niche he has 
I carved for himsell in million<i of 
I Indian hearts is attributable to his 
j pioneering efforts in projecting 
India's heritage and culture to the 
outside world. An unhia.ssed mind in 
calm moments lends credence to 
the belief that fear or frown b\ 
imperialist powers could not oh.\- 
cure th vision or reason. H e 
see in him .something more than 
meets the eyes. The din and noi.se 
of various slogans could not .swerve 
him from the path of research. 
He used (M’t’rv ounce of his energy 
to nail the lie about India's back¬ 
wardness in heritage and culture 
as well as to inculcate a spirit 
of robust optimi.sm in others and 
dedication to research. His 
name and Janie went beyond the 
borders of Germany because of 
his rich contributions in the realms 
of thought and ideas... His views on 
India represent the fulfilment of 
his cherished dreams and the as¬ 
pirations of all. He came under 
the magic spell of Hindu culture in 
total disregard of frowns and fav¬ 
ours of the then BritishGovernment. 
Let us hope that friendship bet¬ 


ween India and Germany will grow 
from strength to strength with the 
passage of time. Some of the 
writings of Max Mil Her had drawn 
him from ob.scuritv into the lime¬ 
light. I convey my deep .sen.'ie of 
gratitude for his work in stimu¬ 
lating thinking and interest 
in the matter on the part of others. 
The fact that India oirei' a great 


deal to him induces the hope of 
imposing on herself certain obli¬ 
gations to perpetuate his enduring 
memory which go undoubtedly 
with the acknowledgement of his 
contributions. None has exercised 
more influence on Indian minds 
than Max Midler. 

Ud Budhai) Lane, Yours etc. 

Calcutta-^. G. C'> Ghosh 



The rural foVi in the Sihsian mounlain-cvuntry are known for their traditional 
costumes which dale from the distant past. In .spite of the inroads of modernity, the 
people cling to these tostumes and wear them particularly on festive occasions 
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TO the memory of a great INDIAN 


NEHRU IN GERMANY 




Many friends of India in Germany observed a minute's 
silence and paid their respects to the memory ol Prime 
Minister Nehru on the fourth death anniversary of the 
Indian leader which fell on May 27. 

“The historical merits of Prime Minister .lawaharlal 
Nehru as statesman and as leader of Indian foreign 
policy since India became independent would never be 
forgotten in Germany", said a leading politician in the 
Federal Republic of Germany, p,tying a tribute to 
Mr. Nehru on his death in l‘>64. This was found to be 
profoundly true when ihu week, four years aflci the 
Indian leader's death, Germans acquainted with India 
recalled Mr. Nehro'^ scivices and paiil a tribute to his 


















A/r. Nehru and 


l)i. Adenauer diuiufr a mil a] the Iiidiau \lale\uiau 
la the I ederul Repuhhe af Get many 


On a ban I flip. 


uUmg wilh grandsons Kapr and Saupr, al llainbiug 
Harhaiii iu /VS6 


A/i Nehru signing ilie "golden booh of Ihe Cm of lionn tvheii he 
miled ihe hcderal Capitaf in Jut) l‘l)6 


letidership and his interest in 
IListiceand international peace. 

Prime Minister Nehru had 
been interested m Germany 
anil had hoped that one 
d;iy the coiin'ry would be 
reunilied Adenauer's Me- 
moiis. the late Chancellor's 
work, now published, has a 
whole chapter devoted to a 
meeting which Dr. Adcnauei 
had with Mi Nehru. It 
relers to Mi Nehru's 
Views on the German pro¬ 
blem and shows that the 
Indian leader firmly believed 
that if the 17-odd million 
people of Fast Germany 
were allowed freedom ol 
opinion they would unhesi¬ 
tatingly vote for the reuni¬ 
fication of divided Germany. 


In Germany, as iu India, Mi . 
Nehru iiked ehitdren most 




At Hamburg IJniversily svhich conferred honorary doctorates on 
Mr. Nehru during his visit to Germany in /y.S6 








si 


Ufa 


Ackmm icdging the peopie's greetings in Hamburg 
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MARK THH CONTRASTS 

Koblenz, at the confluence of the Moselle and the Rhine, was 
once the favourite residence of the Bishop Electors to whom it had 
pasted on already In the eleventh century. A town with rich 
traces of mediaeval culture, it has two churches that date back to 
the twelfth century. An old bridge In the town was built In 1280 
and the Town Hall was raised In the 17th century as the monastery 
of Jesuit priests. Having been heavily damaged during the Second 
World War, many parts of the town were rebuilt after the war. 
The “German Corner”, which juts into the rivers at their conflu¬ 
ence and which is regarded as one of the lovely spots in Koblenz, 
Is a centre of attraction to tourists. The picture above repro¬ 
duces in original a photograph of this part of the town while the 
one below Incorporates 15 changes, as usual. 



IN SHORT... 


Trial runs have begun 
at the Rourkela Steel 
Plant jor the production 
of galvanized sheets. 
When in full operation 
I the plant will produce 
i over 160,000 tons of 
I galvanized sheets an- 
I nually and is expected 
to fully meet India's 
requirements of this 
item. 

¥ 

"The Philippines and 
the Federal Republic 
of Germany alike are 
devoted to the safe¬ 
guarding and develop¬ 
ment of democratic prin¬ 
ciples, the protection of 
' humcm dignity, and 
! the securing of world 
I peace" {The Philip- 
i pine Ambassador in 
Bonn). 

¥ 

A Russian order for 
the delivery of 22 
forging presses was 
received by the West 
j German machine-build¬ 
ing firm of J. G. 
j Kaiser in Nuremberg. 
¥ 

The Danish Foreign 
1 Minister, Mr. Paul 
Hartling, declared in 
Copenhagen that 
recognition of the 
GDR would not serve 
the cause of relax¬ 
ation of tensions. 
It would, on the 
other hand, cement 
the division of Ger¬ 
many which is "a 
grave non-recognition 
of the will of the 
German people" (dpa). 
# 

In the year 2000, 
domestic consumers 
of electricity may 
be supplied with 
"deep-frozen power". 
German telecom¬ 
munications and high- 
voltage current engineers 
are working on apian 
! to harness cryogenics 
! to send currents several 
j thousand times greater 


than possible at present 
through cables cooled 
to extremely low 
temperatures. 

♦ 

There are at pre¬ 
sent 32 underground 
railways in 16 coun¬ 
tries of the world. 

The subway to 
be inaugurated this 
autumn in Frankfurt 
will be the 33rd in 
the world and the 
third in Germany. 

* 

New possibilities ^ 
in electron micro- 'i' 
scopy have been 
opened up by scien¬ 
tists of the Berlin 
Technical University. 

The new technique will 
make possible the micro¬ 
scopic analysis of 
biological, chemical 
or metal prepara¬ 
tions even at minimum 
! temperatures. Even 
j frozen gases can 
be made visible in 
this way. 

* 

The "Blue Gentian," 
the fastest train of 
the German Federal 
Railways, reaches a 
top speed of 180 kms. 
p.h. It covers 813 kms. 
in 7 hours and II 
minutes with five stops, 

* 

A couple from East 
Germany succeeded 
in an unusual at¬ 
tempt at fleeing to the 
West: Equipped with 
skin-diving equipment, 
including snorkels, 
they crossed the 
river March where 
it forms the border 
between Czechoslo- ' 
vakia and Austria. The 
couple said they fled 
after having been 
denied a travel permit 
to visit the parents 
of the husband, who 
live in the Federal 
Republic. 
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(j rmany’s gateway to the world 

j Sec I'aiJP 2 1 











! I he Himalayan reyam has 
I heeii known la the Hindus as 
\ the "Devahhunu", the land o/ 
j the (iods. hi fihelan culture it 
I has been a source of spiritual 
I inspiration and literary fantasy. 

! hi the In star} of the world, the 
i Ihnialayas have been the niotiii- 
• tains of destiny. It irav in this 
reyioii that ideas of world power 
\'re\\ up, philosophers dreamed 
and their iiilliieiicc was felt far¬ 
ther in the 11 csterii world. 

Ill a scholarly study of the 
geopolitics of the reytoii, Mr. 
Walter Leif or, Press Attache at 
the German Consulate-General, 
Bombay, takes the reader on a 
historieal and political journey 
through the countries of the 

i reyioii. /'roiii a "niylhical pro¬ 

logue". which di.scu.s.ses the be¬ 
liefs of the devout about the 

Himalayas, the author proceeds 
to a "hi.stortcal prelude" dcserib- 
iny how prophets and conquerors 
were attracted to the Himalayas. 
Tibet. Nepal. Bhutan. Sikkim, 

I Burma, Turkestan, Assam and 

\ Kashmir are all tn the picture 

\ and the Sino-Jndian antiphony 

is not ignored. 

: The hook, which includes 15 

beautiful plates, is a study of all 
the political - physical - philo¬ 
sophical factors of this region 
and underlines the fact that what 
happens here has a reflex action 
on the masses living in southern 
and eastern Asia and an 
influence on world problems. 

Puhlisher^ Gallev Press Lid., London. 


How To Translate Protest Into Action 


A NTIQII ATED uni\crsilyrLile>play 
jusl as large a role in the unresl at 
universities as the oscrcrowded lec¬ 
ture halls or the inability of many 
prolcssors to keep abreast of the 
latest scientilic lesearch and to eoni- 
niunicate the results in understand¬ 
able terms: J'his is what Mr. I ran? 
Josel Strauss, I'ederal Minister of 
I'inance and Chairman of the 
Christian Social LInion. sister party 
of the Christian Demo¬ 
cratic Union, points out 
while ilisciissing the 
unrest among students in 
the Eederal Republic of 
(ierniany. 

“'I'oday the German 
public is shocked because 
a student minority at 
a number of universities 
wants to engage m 
aggressive politics, and 
the impression is that 
this minority represents 
the students as a whole". 

Federal Minister Strauss eontinues. 

“In reality, student bodies arc any¬ 
thing but homogeneous in character. 
The revolutionary spr>kcsmen of the 
students arc of the opinion that uni¬ 
versity studies arc ‘work in society’ 
and pay homage, therefore, to a kind 
of academic syndicalism. They over¬ 
look the fact, however, that stuilcnts 
are not working for a living but arc 
studying. As far as these rebels are 


concerned, it isn't so much a matter 
of studies that arc at issue, but rather 
today’s social structure”. While 
w'elcoming interest in politics on the 
part of students, Mr. Strauss adds: 

“Since concern with political issues 
has not been an essential aspect 
of past student demonstrations in 
the Federal Republic but rather the 
use of the demonstration as such to 
undermine public apathy, the West 
German man-in-the-strect 
does not believe such 
student activity to be a 
genuine c.xprcssion of 
political protest. 

“In addition, a kind of 
I e\CI SC class-consciousness 
is taking shape among 
the (ierman people to¬ 
wards the ‘privileged 
academic idlers’, an 
attitude which clearly 
demonstrates that for 
their own sake the stu¬ 
dents need to express 
their political interests in reasonable, 
democratic ways. Otherwisean unsiii- 
mountable barriei will arise between 
the students and the populace. 

“The development of such a 
“generation gap" would be intole¬ 
rable for a democracy that intends 
to survive. By the same token, the 
conspiratorial energy of a minority 
must not be underestimated”, Mr. 
Strauss concludes. 



Minister Strauss 


Hamburg : Germany’s Gateway To The World 


'THh largest of Germany's inter- 
■* national ports, Hamburg is 
Germany's gateway to the world. 
Covering an area of more than 
12,500 acres, the harbour embraces 
.some 35 basins providing mooring 
places for more than 300 .ships. 
It is noted for its swift handling 
and transhipment of goods and it 
maintains some 7.500 tugs and 
launches, besides a number of 
vessels for various tasks. 

Innumerable sheds and store¬ 
houses flank the harbour. Some 
1,700 .sea-going vessels arrive in 
Hamburg every month and about 
230 liners .sail to 1.100 ports of 
all continents. The Harbour gives 


employment to 
well o ver45,000 
.seamen, almost 
three - quarters 
of them crew 
men. Some 
2,500 captains 
and more than 
4.600 .ships' 
of fleers stand 
on the bridges. 

Nearly 53)00 
of fleers keep 
the marine engines running. 



At Hamburg Hurbour 


More than mo.st ports Hamburg 
has an international atmosphere to 
which various nationalities richly 
contribute. 
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Oerman visilors to India arf ph'asamlv surprised at the luscious gardens and green lassns- whkh dot the residential areas iii 
mans’ cities and towns. TItes’ yearn for the day when the industrial eities in their lountrv will also develop siidi 
areas imnkedby flower-beds and welllaid-out lass’ns like this one on ilw outskirts of Mimirh 


Pc.ux'lul Undeist.incling 

“Our foreign policy is not 
direcle.l against any country, i 
But nr have the right to \ 
protect our own intcresl.s by , 
peaceful incan.'i, and ttr have a \ 
very e.ssemial tnlere.sl. /or e.xamplc. \ 
in all problems relating lo the \ 
division of Clernianv. This i.s a 
problem for which tet' expect our 
friends to show understanding. 

“The division of Europe and the i 
division of Germany belong to¬ 
gether. Our policy of delenie is 
therefore concrcle and. above all. 
aimed at a European peace order. 
The present Federal Governmeni 
has left no doubt that it wants 
peaceful undcrsianding with all 
neighbours in Eastern Europe. It 
wants to improve relations with the 
Soviet Union and to establish nor¬ 
mal relations with the eoiinlrics 
of Eastern Em ope." (Excerpts 
from a speech bv the I ederuf 
Foreign Minister H'dly Brandt). 

The hmcrgcntv I rgisl.ition 


After more than fit years of 
public debate the German Parlia- 
I ment has finally approved the draft 
legislation for cases of national 
emergency with the required two- 
thirds mafority. About iheu- 
emergency laws the Communist 
.side has put out a lot of 
propaganda all over the world. 
Refuting the Communist accusations 
Federal Chancellor Kiesinger made 
the following .statement : “When 


the rulers in the other part of 
Germany hypocritically .speak 
about lhe.se laws as 'war-law.s' I can 
only give them this answer in the 
name of a free country : A regime 
which even in normal times knows 
no freedom of opinion, no freedom 
of a.s.sembly. no freedom of Press, 
a regime which does not concede 
the right to strike ani! which 
threatens any trilicistn with heavy 
penalties, has no right to .slander a 
legislation which guarantees -even 
ill the case of an extreme emer¬ 
gency a greater amount of demo- 
eralic freedom and con.slilulioiial 
protection than it dares lo loneede 
even in normal times" "Even 
ill the Soviet Union", the Chancellor 
continued, “it is unfortunately said 
that these precautionary laws are 
aimed at the establishment of a 
politital and miliiaiy dieiaior.ship 
.According to article 49 of the 
Constitution of the I ’SSR the Pre- 
stdiuni of the Supreme Soviet, i e. 
the executive, can proelaini a state 
of war for certiiin areas or for 
the whole of the Soviet Union in 
the interest of the defence of the 
USSR or in the interest of the 
niuintenancc of piibhc order or the 
seeiirilv of the State I ask nivsclf 
what would haw been the response 
of the .Soviet I nion // instead o) 
our cautious measures, u'<' would 
snnph have adopted this danse 
from the Soviet Constilniion. 
When will the Soviet Union finally 
take our desire for undetstanding 
and pcate seriously ? Sol the 
establishment ot a polilb at or 
military dictatoi .ship, hut its pre- 
ycntion--e\cn in a case of extreme 
danger—that is the aim of this 
legislation." 


H.ii inliil I'o Pi“,H V' 

“Bonn ainio.spherc harmful 
to peace" read the heading of a 
recent report in a Delhi new spaper. 
Priidenih though, the editor had 
■ the headline .set In quotation marks. 
Obviously he did not believe in 
the truth of the allegation .Al.su, 

' he wanted to dissociate himself 
I from the statement. What ii’o.s 
it all about''! Fundamentally it troi 
this quotation from a Russian state¬ 
ment : "Political development 
of (the) federal Republie i.s be¬ 
coming ever more dangerous. The 
mounting itwr of neo-Nazism and 
chauvinism, onslaught on demo¬ 
cratic and progrc.ssivc /ones, fan- 
\ ning of revanchist and niilitan 
moods this is today's reality ot 
(the) Federal Rcpuhlii of Germany." 
Here is our comment: Communist 
propaganda attacks against the 
Fedeial Republic virtually inun- 
1 date 11 orld opinion h ith allegations 
of Nazi, militarist and rcwinchist 
tendencies which are .said to exist 
I in the federal Republic and H'est 
Berlin It should he dear to an\- 
\ one who is familiar n nh Communist 
propaganda tac In s and who is 
able to distinguish tlie.se from polltl- 
; eal realities, that i/ic.se assertions 
are slanders, aiul that what arc 
'• termed "proof.s" are mainly cluniss 
and easil\ lecogmzable fakes. In 
hundreds of declarations the Govern- 
i ment of the Federal Republic of 
\ Germany has for years .solemnly 
stated that she is firmly committed 
to the maintenance of world peace 
with all her means, and that she 
i.s even desirous of having friendly 
relations with those countries which 
are .slandering her continuously. 

I 
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Child Who Plays at 10 Chess-Boards at a Time 



HERMANN OBERTH 
CiERMAN SPACE SCIENTIST 

l't'7ic/i man first sets foot on 
Mars It wifi he the name of Her¬ 
mann Ohcrtfi that he wiif recall. 

Oherih pioneered space re¬ 
search. His mathematical cal¬ 
culations and research on the 
neee.warv escape velocity, fuel 
capacity and heat resistance of 
rockets were puhli.shcd in I92J 
and are still hem}' used. 
His re.search paper was called 
"Rockets to Interplanetary 
Space”, and was published more 
than 40 years ayo svhen few men 
other than writers with fevered 
imattination had even thought 
of t’oiny to the Moon or Mars. 
Other papers on space rc.search 
followed Horn in Rumania in 
IS04, Oherih was educated at 
three of the most famous Ger¬ 
man iimveisities- Hcidefher}’, 
Gottini^en and Munich. He 
hecame a German citizen 

Heforc World H ar H he per¬ 
formed many experiments with 
roikct motors, iisiny yasolitie 
and luiiiid air as fuel. After 
the wai he worked for the 
American Government at the 
Redstone Arsenal in .Alabama. 

Oherih has been honoured 
both in Germany and the U.S.A. 
When Oherih reached retirement 
aye he left Alabama and re¬ 
turned to Germany. 


Like children all over fjp 

the world, JuttaHcmpcI, ^ 

a scven-and-a-half-year 1 

old German child, 
fond of dolls. She hugs 4 

them and plays with 
them at home, but out- 

side she is known ^ 

“wonder a pro- W 

who i 

ten boa'-ds 

As a J 

thrcc-ycar-old child she ^ 

showed interest in this B, 
sport when her father I v -Jm'' 
was playing ehess. The E 
figures employed in the 
various moves in the 
game were explained to iiM ' m,... 

her, and soon the child 
grew into a formidable 
opponent of her father I 

known champions of the Ik 

game. Jutta HcmpcI ■ IaB- ■ 

provides the answer to 

the ciuestion whether Hewpet wait her doll 

genius can be fostered 

by planned instruction. Her answer is an emphatic “yes”. For wiih 
patience and understanding her parents helped the child’s genius to 
blossom forth and express itself in achievements. (Also sec page 6) 

“S.O.S. Children’s Village” Near New Delhi 


Jolla Hempet wait her doll 


An “S.O.S. Children’s 
Village”, the first of its 
type in India, has come 
up at Circeiificld near 
New Delhi on a five-acre 
piece of land donated by 
an Indian well-wishei 
Ihc latest link in a 
chain of M such villages 
in iwenly-six countries. 
It IS iTcing financed by 
the “S.O.S. Children’s 
Village of India” in 
close coo|->cralion with 
“S O.S. Children Inter¬ 
national”, Austria, and 
the “Hermann Gmciner 
Eonds of Germany", 
the laltei of which has 
contributed nearly Rs 
ten lakhs for the proiect. 

Dr. Hermann Gmciner, 
a 4‘i-ycar-old Austrian 





% 


Ik, 


Dr. H. Cmeiner befriending himself to a possible 
inhabitant of the “S.O.S. Children's ydlage" 


medical man, is the inhabitant of the “.S.O.S. Children's Village" 
founder of the “S O.S. 

Children’s Villages". Since the last World War he turned a missionary dedica¬ 
ted to giving poor anti orphaned children the benefits of a home under a 
“mother”, and a “father" m charge of each village. In a talk with a “German 
News Week ly" representative. Dr. Gmciner, who was in New Delhi on his 
second visit to this country, expressed his pleasure over the Delhi project. He 
disclosed that the “village” would start with five homes for children, already 
completed, and would soon have ten more. 
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STUDYING SKYSCRAF’ERS 


I Mr. M. Jamdar 
In Germany 


AN Indian is seen assiduously 
^studying technical data at the site 
of an 18-slorcy building, now under 
construction at the EITnerplat/, a 
popular square in Munich. He is 
Madhusudan Jamdar (2‘J). lecturer 
Polytechnic in Aniaravati, now 
doing an advanced course of training 
in building techniques. 



Having arrived in Germany in 
October last year, he will complete 
his training in December 1968 when 
he will return home. “My youngest 
daughter was born in September 
1%7, a few days before I arrived 
here. When I go back home in 
December this year, she will be 
already walking", Madhusudan says 
with a feeling of nostalgia. In the 
lirst half of his course, he has learned 
a great deal about the practical 
aspects of building engineering, and 
has been working side by side with 
Germans in a building construction 
firm. Working for fourteen days 
in the statistical section of the firm. 


A/r. Madhusudan Jamdar ilailyin); Icicls iiifh the help of a levelling invtrumeni 


he reali7cd the value of statistical 
tables for engineering. So have 
live other Indian lecturers who, 
like Mr. Madhusudan Jamdar, also 
canit to Germany last year. 

In April 1968, Madhusudan switch¬ 
ed over from practical work on a 
building site to the lecture hall. 
Together with his hvc Indian friends 
he is attending classes at the Engi¬ 
neering School in Constance on Lake 
Constance. I le will spend two semes¬ 
ters studying construction engineer¬ 
ing before he 
returns I'.omc. 
Ihcic IS great 


for putting up more buildings 
of various types. For the country 
needs not only more modern build¬ 
ings for oflices, factories, laboratories 
and for various schemes of economic 
development but also modern flats 
aiul well-built dwellings for people 
in various income groups. Madhu¬ 
sudan and his friends are learning 
new techniques during their training 
in Germany. Their studies will not 
only help in improving India's econ¬ 
omy and the people’s social condi¬ 
tions but also bring India and Ger¬ 
many closer as partners in progress. 



























AND LKISURH 


GhRMAN r.IRI.S DURING WORK 




REST AMID NATURE 

After winter's cold reign this is the kind 
of siimmer-dream-come-tnic for thou¬ 
sands of girh in Cermani 


HARD WORK. INDEED 

Fiell) stone-mason Hanncloie Riieckeil 
is as adept with hammer and chisel as 
are her male colleagues 


C^IHI>13 GtENILIS IN 


A TV STAR 

Twent) two-year-old Berlin Actress 
Brit son ticsenhauscn trving out a 
whimsical smile before the camera 


CIIKSS 


I F all parents answered the ques¬ 
tions of their threc-year-(.>ld child¬ 
ren with patience and underst.mding, 
innumerable geniuses would probably 
be the result, l uckily, the parents of 
little Julia HcmpcI, the 7 1/2 year- 
old “chess genius” from FIcnsburg 
in the Federal Republic oF 
Germany, carefully followed the 
suggestions of educationists and 
psychologists That Jutta was able 
to pull an imprcssise match against 
the German chess champion Hans 
Joachim Hecht (40 mines) at the 
age of five is cerlamK due m part 
to hcieditai) faclois because her 
father is a \ery good chess player 
and her grandfathci was once the 
chess champion at the Russian C Var's 
court. Still, the child ctHild not have 
developed hei talent without the 
fathers undcistanding and care. 

“Rapa, wh.it aie you doing?” 
This i]ucsiion ol Jutta I lem|>el. when 
as a tinee-\cai-old cliihl she was 
walclimg hci lalhci pl.iy chess, 
w'.is not con-,ulincd boilicr''Ome as 
it pi'ssilsly would li.nc Iscen in thou- 
.sands of simil.ii cassn in othci fami¬ 
lies, The fathei took the litllc girl 
on his lap and explained the dettiils 
of playing ches> Six months later, 
she was her fatheI'^ serious oppo¬ 
nent at the chess-board In June 
l%6. when not quite six. she 


participated in a public com¬ 
petition and reached a considerable 
standing. Five months later she 
played against 12 opponents, 
till then unknown to her. with 
the final score at 9..s : 2..'' and 
in front of an American newsreel 


camera, she won simultaneously at 
ten boards 9:1. She has meanwhile 
played in front of television cameras 
four times. The international Press 
reported in great length on each 
check-mate which the “wonder child" 
imposed on well-known opponents. 



Unperturbed h\ a battery of cameras and a critical gro ip of Bress correspondents, Jutta | i 
concentrates on every mow on several chess-boards at the same time with cool confidence. | I 
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Fcrfcct harmony hctwccn horse and rulei i5 demonstrated by tinopcan champion Dr. Reiner Khmke and his horse **Dt4x ', 
which has aheudy achieved sun e\s at the Tokyo Olympics and at many other international events 










Josef Neck ernianii, hw Id champion, gold 
medallist at the Tokyo Olympics and head 
of an institution furthci mg talents in sports, 
on his horse "’Antoinette". 


FOR 1968 OLYMPICS 


Well ahead of the lWiK Olympic 
Games in Mexico t’lis, the I cderal 
Republic of Germany's dressage 
equestiians have alreaily reached 
Olympic lorm. 

Dr. Reiner Klimkc of Munster, 
I uropean champion, showed at 
the competitions held recently in 
Dortmund and f rankfurt that on his 
I fl-\ear-old sorrel gelding “Duv" that 
he was 111 outstanding I'oim. He 
contribiiled in Tokyo towards win¬ 
ning the gold medal for Germany. 

Josef Neckerinann will alsvi be 
among the iiders in Mexico City. 
With hn Slat horse "Antoinette”, this 
proprietor of a big German mail-order 
business in f rankfurl and sportsman 
par esccllencc helped win the gold 
medal in the team event at the 
Tokyo Olympics, having already 
won the bronze in I960 in Rome. 
Neckerinann, has two further first 
class horses at Ins disposal m 
"Mariano” and "Mazeppa” 


"Remus", the horse now heading for the 
Olympics in Mexico City, has given 
many brilliant performum es under his 
ridei Harry Jioldt of Iscriohn. 
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IN SHORT... 



MARK THE CONTRASTS 

Aachen, west of Bonn and lying close to Germany s border 
with the Netherlands and Belgium, is a small industrial city. 
Known to history from Roman times, it is famous among tourists 
for a Spa of 38 hot-water springs and among Indian students for its 
Technical University. U is also an important centre of training in 
pedagogics. 

In the modern world Aachen have played a great role in the 
development of global news services. It was here that in 1850 
Paul Junius Reuter, a former bank clerk and bookseller in Berlin, 
laid the foundations for the world-wide news service named after 
him. From a loft in an inn, he operated the distributing end of a 
pigeon post news service which grew into the wider news agency 
from London. The upper picture reproduces in original a 
photograph of the market place in Aachen whereas the lower one 
incorporates 15 changes, as usual. Here again is another pastime 
for you and your family' 
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“It is with deep sorrow | 
that tif received the \ 
news of the death oj ' 
Senator Robert Kennedy. ; 
We bow our heads in 
respect for the decea- . 
sed and .share the .sor¬ 
row of the American 
People." (From the 
condolence message by 
Foreign Minister Willy 
Brandt). 

★ 

"Our State, built up 
by our common ejjorts, 
deserves that vft' pro¬ 
tect it" reads an adver¬ 
tisement on the .subject 
oj the emergency 
legislation in the daily 
"Frankfurter Allgcmeine '■ 
Zeitung". 

* I 

"Unlike Last Cicr- 
many", said party 
leader A. Duhzek, ‘ 
"Czechoslovakia opted 
for good-neighhoiir/y 
and friendly "relations 
with H'e.st Germany". 

★ 

The paintings of 
jour Indian artists 
were displayed at an 
international art c.xhi- 
bilion in Dusseldorf. 

* 

VS and other interna¬ 
tional e xperts visiting 
the recent Hanover Air 
Show agreed that the 
Federal Republic of 
Germany is about Jive 
years ahead of all 
Its competitors in the 
field of "Vcrtol" (ver- 
tieal-take-ofl ) airerajt. . 

« 

The German 1 rade 
Union Federation 

(DGB) IS the largest i 
single trade union in ' 
the world with a mem- ; 
hership of two million, i 

+ 

Dr. A. I.. Ganguly, 
who has translated ' 
into Bengali Goethe's 
"Faust" (Part I), has 
been awarded a 5000 
DM prize oj the 


" Matthaeus Merian 
Society" in Germany. 

★ 

"The division oj the 
European continent and 
oj Germany is unnatural 
and unrea.sonahle. 
However, we know 
that this division can 
be overcome only by 
a long and gradual pro¬ 
cess oj lessening ten¬ 
sions" {Federal l oreign 
Minister Willy Brandt). 

♦ 

The "Documenta" in 
Kas.sel, West Germain,* 
has been recognized 
as possibly the most 
important international 
exhibition oj modern 
art. i 

it i 

In September J96S the 
most ambitious under- 1 
taking in the : -'i.l of ] 
railway engineen’g in ■ 
post-war German, will ■ 
have been completed: , 
the electrification oj 
all major trunk routes \ 
of the Federal Railway’!. ! 


* 

German in rf’i imetits 
in India rose by 
18.2 million DM 
(Rupees .1.5 crores) 
in 1967, raising the 
total to 159.9 million 
DM (approximately 
Rs. 31 crores). 


I 

I 

I 


■it 

The parties represent- \ 

ed in the German Fede- j 

ral Parliament have ! 

refuted the allegation 
by the Soviet Union 
and the GDR that the 
passing of the emer¬ 
gency laws constitutes 
a danger jor the Euro- | 
pcan stales. j 

"Those who protest 
against the war in Viet¬ 
nam, must protest, at 
the same time, against 
the murders at the Ber¬ 
lin Wall, ij they want 
their protests to have 
any credibility" (Minis¬ 
ter F. J. Strauss). 
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" ill ( iiiu/\ l.i/c" i.s the hat/ 
iioniraL hall scll-cniical title 
of the Diemoirs «/ Felix von 
hckanit, the loiif’-timc German 
Government Fress Chief. A 
full-hlomfeJ fournali.st who 
learned hi.\ trade from the very 
bottom and reached the 
highe. 1 t position that a Press-man 
can achieve in Government 
.lervice, Felix von Eckardt 's chec- j 
kered life is in it.ielf already i 
interesting enough to captivate | 
any reader's attention. IVhat j 
makes the hook an outstanding \ 
document, however, is the fact ! 
that the author reached the peak i 
of his career in the most decisive j 
and turbulent years oj German 
post-war history. For ten years, | 
with the interruption of one j 
year as Ambassador to the j 
United Nations, he was the 
Official Spoke.sman of the \ 
Adenauer Government. He 
gained the confidence of Ger- j 
many's "Grand Old Man" like ' 
nobody el.ic and become bis j 
“ere. ear and mouthpiece". | 

Dnritig more than 50 trips • 
abroad he met the men who , 
.shape the dcstmy of our world. I 

Ihis legment of Gertnan j 
and international history in the i 
making of which the author ; 
participated is pre.iented not as 
a ilry siicce.ssion of factual 
reporl.s but with the .spirit and , 
.sense of humour of a man who j 
was not only involved in the 
political intricacies of a turbulent \ 
decade but loved it too. ! 

Ptihliihera . £ 4.011 Ouev^clditrf 
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---To Our Readers 


The “German News Weekly” 
is almost ten years old. In roughly 
four thousand pages of text and 
pictures we have tried to present a 
comprehensive coverage of all 
aspects of Indo-German relations 
We are pleased about the thousands 
of letters that we have received from 
our Indian readers in the course of 
these years, letters which we can 
look upon as an expression of con¬ 
firmation and appreciation We 
have been especially happy about 
those suggestions from our readers 
which it was possible to accommodate. 

It IS only natural that our paper 
has undergone some changes “in 
the course of its history”, Numerous 
letters have reassured us that each 
of the changes has been well 
received Now we intend to come 
out with 12 pages as compared to 
the 8 previously This will enable 
us to fulfil the often expressed wish 
to deal in detail with some of the 
topics and also to publish excerpts 
from German publications by con¬ 
temporary authors from time to 
time. We are making a start with 
this today, with the contribution 
by the former State Secretary Felix 
von Eckardt (see pages 7—10). 

The increased volumecompels us, 
however, to change our periodicity. 
So far the “German News Weekly” 
has appeared every week. From now 


on, because of the increased volume, 
it will come out as a fortnightly. 
We hope that our readers will 
understand this decision 

With regard to one aspect, how¬ 
ever. we want to remain conser¬ 
vative : the title We want to 
retain the name “German Nows 
Weekly” as it has been from the 
first day. It is meant as a symbol 
of good faith towards our reader- 
ship It also signifies our hope that 
the readers will remain faithful to 
our paper and continue to find it 
interesting, as we hope they have m 
all the years since the appearance 
the first issue. 

The Editor 


BOMHAY MAYOR IN GERMANY 

At the iiivitiitioii of the teiteral 
‘ (lovenimeiit, the Mayor of Bombay, 
Dr. Rariiulrunalb N Kiilkunii and 
tm wife arc preseiutv louring 
(iermany. 'their itinerary includes 
si.sils to liunkfurt. Bonn, Berlin and 
\ Stuttgan. In Bonn, the couple 
attended a reception given by Dr. If'. > 
Daniels. Mayor of the Federal 
Capital. The Indian Amhas.sador, ^ 
Mr. Khub Cliand. Professor Cirija \ 
I Mookherjee, and the President of 
! the Indo-Oermnn Friendship .Society ! 
j Minister Dr. .Seifritz, were among 
I the giie.ils. 


'^^Villa Hanimer»«chmidt’’ In Bonn 


“ WILLA Uammer.ichmidt", the 
^ official residence of the Fede¬ 
ral President, is one of the historic 
buildings in Bonn. 

Situated on the Rhine, "I'llla 
Hammerschmidt" came into the 
po.ssesiion of the Federal Goseni- 
meiit a few months after the 
estabH.shment of the Federal Repub¬ 
lic of Germany. In all probability. 
It was built by one of the German 
industrial magnates of the past 
centur). 

I I'he wealth which surrounded 
1 the villa for decades dissolved 
! with (icrtnany's economic decline 
I after World War /. The valuable 
furniture and hou.sehofd effects 
\ were auctioned away and the house 


was divided . . ' 

up into apart¬ 
ments. Yet, 
as the villa 
survived World 
War 11 without 
.suffering dam¬ 
age, a new 
splendour this 
time of a politi¬ 
cal nature — 
returned to it. 

State guests 
from all countries 
entered its gates. Still, " Villa 
Hamnier.schmidt" remains a tem¬ 
porary arratigemenf — similar to 
the capita! in which it is located. 
For, in a reunified Germany the 
President will reside in Berlin. 



Thf Villa 

of the world 
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(,'oiK'i etc Proposals 


■ '■//;<' pii’Miit !cdcrat iitncni- 
nit’iil lui\ pul lorn (II {I o nuiiihrr 
d ((uun'ic proposoh /oi a stcp- 
ln-\iep chnunutum of the nuh- 
Uir\ coiilrimUil:i>ii. lot rciiioviiii’ 
polmcal Icinioin and loi nuikinp 
lilr (’O'ucr tin ihc people'^ null a 
I/(Ml III (rcaiinL'. an utniosplwit <>t 
iniM and inakniy Innilid m- 
opfialion pu'.Mhlc 

■ “Hr luiH' ollcird hi CMlianyc 
n ull all ( owUne.s a! I.aswrn Luropc 
di’(laiaiian.\ iniuiially rcnininciny 
die use oj Ion r, and have evpiessed 
am ndlniynes\ la ineliide llie alhei 
par! at (lerniain in ihn oiler 

■ "llr lia\( said itiai m< nehaine 
ihe coneluston a! a halann d inu Icai 
non-prolileralian I real v <u an im- 
porlanl slep lor sateynardiny peace 
and as ihe heyinnmy, at more tar- 
leaelnny measures ol disarmamenl. 

■ "Hr haie made am onn 
(oiierele pioposals loi (onii oiled 
disarmamenl in l.iirope. 

■ " H r have suyyesled lo ihe Soviel 
('nion lalk v on a number ol pro¬ 
blems on II hn h irr iniylil reaeh 
ayrecmeni. 

■ “Hr hail made u dear dial 
H'r waul lo establish diplomain' 
relations wuh all (ounlries 
who are wdUny to do die same 


wulioul ailadmiy an\ mimiepi- 
able conduions 

I ■ "And iir have pioposid lo the 
1 yoveinmeni in hast lierhn dial nr 
j should neyotiale on a nide ninye ol 
I topics II illi a vien lo iiormaliJiny 
j and ludlilaiinv die (O-esisiciue ol 
1 (leinians m Iasi anil Mrs/ and 
I _ _ 



I 

thus help, on (lernian sod. lo soli - 
; yuard ihc petue 

' ■ "H r dunk all ot these pioposals 

would be relalivelv easy lo pul nUo 
' praelice. d both suh's lor die lime 

■ beiiiy did not in.'isl on aryuiiiy oiil 

■ iheir basil dlllerrnees \l'e led dial 
It IS heller and easier lo progress 

' Iroiii the simple lo the dilfieuli 

■ i)r(d>lems rather than die oilier na\ 

I ’■otind. Il IS iherelorc obvious dial 
j ive do not alUidi am prior eon- 
! dilion.s". (/'(’deral loretyn Minister 
! K 'ill r Brandt ! 


I )oiil)lc Toii'^ucd 

-1 I ederal lioieiiiiin n! spokesnim, 
eommenled in Bonn on die i on. 
pleleh unlounded propayarula 
allaeks levelled ayainsi die ledeial 
Republic b\ eerlain (’ommunisi 
membeis ol die I \ 

Il was smipl\ aniaiiny. dit 
siioke.sman said, dial oIIkuiI u- 
presenlalives - in this lOse those 
ol the Soviet I nion and Bulyaiui 
thouiihi noibiin; ol usniy an iniii- 
nalional Iorum lor pureh piopayan- 
dislie purposes I bus il was iis- 
sei led Iasi nmnih. hn esampic. 
dial die lederal (lovernmeni was 
eneouraymy die S'alioiial llemo- 
iialK I’arn and pei sei iiliiiv ann- 
S'ari oiyani.salions 

Il has olnmush hewnie a iwn 
o! hie III Communisi (omiiiies. die 
speaker eoniiniied. lo talk with 
iwo tonyiies one whidi was 

(onlined sliielh lo eriide piopa- 
yanda lerms and die odiei wliidi 
had lo sene loi neyolialmns and 
normal diploiiuUii use Ihewmld 
had meanwhile beionie used lo 
this stale (d allairs in die diahnys 
wall ecriaui audioruaruin i oun- 
iiies Bui what had ha/ipeiicd in 
die present ('use inrs smiieilnny 
worse, vi: . die iiiisime id ihese 
two lanyiiayes in an aiienipi lo 
iitdire a w ell-in/oi nied internallonal 
body to level attiuks ayainsi die 
I 'ederal Republu . 
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I YOUR QUIZ 

I Oiit^ons 


I 

! 


I. What is the approximate 
number of industrial enterprises 
in India in which Germans are 
collaboratIngT 

2 What is the name of the 
motor truck that is being made in 
India with German collaboration 
for public transport and where is 
it being produced? 

3. What is the name of an 
important component for a motor 
engine which is being produced 
with German collaboration and 
where is it being manufactured? 

4. What is Germany’s part in 
promoting television in India? 

5 What are the German radio 
programmes beamed to India and 
what are the wave-lengths and 
hours of these broadcasts? 


Answers 


Big^esl German Encyriopaedia : 20 Volumes 


After a long time the famous 
I ncyclopacdia Bnlannica will ?ta\c 
a German counterpart in the new 
••Brockhaus-Lnzyklop.xdic”, the 
publication of w’hich has now start¬ 
ed. The complete work will be the 
most up-lo-daie compilation of the 
knowledge of our time. With a 
planned \olun c of 16,100 pages anil 
a quarter million artiele.s, complelioii 
of tl c entire wo;k will take approxi¬ 
mately 10 years The encyclopaedia 
will ineorroraie coniributions from 
more than 1,0110 experts from all over 
the world. Though the idea of an 
encyclopaedia is probably as old as 
the history of liunian knowledge and 
though the Greeks already had an cn- 
cyclopacdif work of 37 volumes, the 
modern type goes back to the 18th 
century philosophic sihool called 
enclopcdisis, among them several 
famous brenehn en who produced the 
dictionnaiic raison des sciences. 



world-famous “Encyclopedic ou 
des arts el lies rreliers”. 


Farewell Advice; lo DAAD Scholarship-Holders 


I. J’iO. Some I^l) oj I hem miohe 
Genntm cvthbonitiuii m the Jonn of 
holh technical know-how and financial 
partnership and the test only 

i technical know-how. 

I Mercedes. .laiii.dicdpur Ihe 

1 Indian partner IS the lata J.ngineering 
I and I ocomoliie Maniijueliiring 
I Company. 

J. "Ivseli spat k plug and ignition 
cipiipment. liaiigalore. 

•/. llie I edcrai Hepubhc oj 
(jcrmany proiided as a gift the 
eompkic eijuipmcnt for the first and 
at pteseni only J't' studio < j At! India 
Kuatu, New L'-elhi, which ivui 
inaiiguratid on Aug. l9oS by the 
then rresident of India, Dr. 
•S. Hadhakrishnan. German cxpcits 
assisted in selling up the studio. A 
German expert IS now woiking in the 
I y Glut as adviser. Also, the AND 
German kadio and T\' Centre, New 
Delhi, hIiicIi has now bicn merged 
with Ihe German Cenlie in 

Hongkong, gifted away its equipment 
to A.I.H. New Delhi, when it closed 
down Its Delhi Studio. 


i. The programmes and frequeneies 
oj the •‘Deutsche H'clle" (I'oiee of 
German)) fiom (.ologne are giiett 
below; 


I •iniiuaix 

German 

(daily) 

I iigli.di 
(daily) 
Hindi 
(daily) 

Uidu 

(daily) 


i line 0 s 1 1 

iit.ja-21.1'' 

ts.JO-V 10 

2l.20-:i..%l 

J.UHi-l.f.C' 

IJ.3.S-N.I0 


Mctic tsiiiiK 

lo and l.i 

I and 2) 
l'> and 10 
10, 10 and i.i 

10 , 16 and / f 


! Sanskrit JJ.15-13.3S lo, 10 and 13 
j (^fortnightly on Thursdays > 



Mr. G.K. Chandiramani, Secretary 
of the Union Education Ministry 
in New Delhi fsccond from right), 
bade good-bye on June 8 to thirty- 
two Gcnnan Academic Exchange 
Sen lee (DAAD I .scholarship-holders 
who are taking up furlher studies in 


Germany. Mr. A. Wurfcl (light). 
Miss M. Duckwilz (left), both ot 
Ihe German Embassy, and Dr. J. 
Wicrcimok, Director of the German 
Academic Exchange Service, 
New Delhi Branch, briefed the 
stipendiaries. lAlso sec page 5) 


“■I am heinji; Drilled into Precision” 


Mr. PrilliM Kai CTiawla, 
who had for some lime work¬ 
ed as an apprentice in the 
I’rototyix; Production and 
Training Centre, Okhia, is now 
receiving advanced training in 
machine-building and in the 
manufacture of precision tools 
m a German firm m Munich. “1 
am being drilled here into preci¬ 
sion and accuracy”, he says 
appreciatively. “It reminds me 
of my inspection department at 
the P.T.C. Okhia. There the 
motto IS : Quality must be built 
into the product and not inspect¬ 
ed into the product”, he adds. 



Mr. Prilhvi Rai Cliawla cheeking on 
the accuracy of a job 
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!hirlviH,) (u'limin Auuirniir ! \iluim-i- Sfniic \(/i(}Uir.\li'p-li<Mf)s hft Am /)c/hi .for (onnonv on Innr K for funhn siiufn ■■ 
/ icttiw .sho\\'\ them n ith Dt J. /I leicinutk inntrc), Dnci im of the ftufui Branch of tfw in / man 'Ictuh mu I Mhcnif^c Sa i u ( 


Indian Scholarship-Holders 
in Germany 


'"Pill K Iy I \V() (jcimiin AL.ulcmn. iM-iKiiiec 
* Scr\icc (DAAD) scholarship-holders liom 
India have arrived m the l ederal Repiihlie ol 
Cicrin.iny Tor fuithci studies in \aiunis siihiecls 
They ;iie the fust batch ol W) peisons selettctl 
this year; the rest will follow later in the yeai 

Ol the 32 scholarship-holders, lb ha\e been 
selected h\ Inditi's Ministry of Ldiication. si\ 
represent the Natioiuil Laboratories and lese.neb 
institutes ol India's ( oiiiieil of Seienlilie and 
liulustrial Keseaieh aiui the u niainiiig ten belonr 
to the Inthaii Institute ol I evlinoh'gy. Madras 
I he lasi gioiiji has been selected loi liirthei 
tiainiiie uiklei a itrogianime ol sollaboialion 
between the II I .ind ieehnieal I'niwrsities in 
tJei many 

On the e\e ol then leaving li'i (leiniany. 
Nil Cl K C'handiiamani. Seeietary, I iiion 
Ministry ol l-dueation, hade good-bye to the 
seholaiship-holdeis. Advising then, to present 
a eorreit image of then eoiintiv among 
then hosts. Mi C'handiiamaiii assured the 
seholarship-holdcrs that m Ciermany ihev would 
hnd themselves in a congenial atmo'-pheie 
The Clermans aie gieatly mteiesteil in India 
and theie is a l.aige hind of goodwill loi Indians 



V/' (i f\ ( litiiufiuinniin Ucfl t tn lonunolion hiiIi \itiolin 
.\liil>-liofi/i I ii full i j timf Jii\ ft it till 

Keleriing to the seholaiship-lioldeis lioni the 
Indian Institute of '1 eehnology Madias, 
Ml Ch.indiiamani said that it is iIh mo'i 
siKcessliil Institute ol its tvjx- 

I lie seholaiship-holdeis Irom ihe III aie 
alreaily working as Icetureis 
Ol .Assistant Piofessois at the 
Institute .\long with others, 
they will undeigo a foui- 
inonth eouise ol iiistruelion 
in the Cierman language and 
then take up st tubes in then 
respective lields at Ihe leeh- 
mea! I'ni'eisities m Munich, 
Stuttgart. Karlsruhe. Aathen 
and Braunschweig. On .li me 4. 
< onsul Dr.lReinhart BinJsnT 
ol the Geiman C onsulate- 
Cicneral, Madras, gave a 
farewell party in their honour. 



Sftretutv ( Imiufiiamani m/ififssilti; thf •nhokii.\hip-holilci.\ 
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Ne\l lo Hei<lflltrg, the well-known university town, the 
River Rhine it the epitome of Romantic Germany. Picture 
shows the loveliest part of the river. 


Rut the Rhine is more than an epitome of Romantic Germany. 
It is one of the arterie.s of transport not only in Germany but 
in all Lurope. as the stream oj barpes seen in this picture shows. 


I.KTTKRH TO THK E131TOR 


Dear Iflilor, 

The rclaliott.s between India and 
H'e.sl (Jermanv are exemplary. 
H’t'.sl Germany's eonirihitiiuns for 
the progress of Indta .since the 
country became indepetideni can 
never be /oryollett. 

Yotirs elc 

Chandiearii l.C Mittal 

Dear luliiot 

I feel very tniteh panted at the 
divtsion of Germanr iitio two. 
In .spile of yreal efforts tn all 
respects, unity has not been achie¬ 
ved so far. / pray lo the Almiyliiy 
lo yive guidance to tlio.se who do 
not realise the consequences 
of the division. My best wi.shes 
for the earl\ reiiiiificalion of 
Germany. 

Yours etc 

P.thargunj. Nc\s Dtfll.i S 1 S^uiiina 

Dear Ldilor. 

Here in Meerut we have or¬ 
ganized a elub of the listeners of 
'Mieut.sehe Welle". Cologne. The 
aim of the elub is to develop close 
relations between ^'Deul.sehe 
Welle" and its listeners. The 
members of the club Rather to 
listen lo the proRratnmes of 
"Deutsche Welle" and dt.scus.s the 
contents. 


We intend to send our com¬ 
ments and rceepiion reports re¬ 
gular I y to the station. Already 
.some of our members are 
regular monitors of "Deutsche 
Welle". 

There is no meniber.ship fee and 
anyone interested in listening lo 


" Deut.sche Welle" can become a 
member of the club. 

We shall he irrr glad if voi/ 
will publi.sh about our club in 
your magazine, it will help us in 
getting more members. 


Deutsche Welle Listeners’ < lub Yours etc 
l^>5 Saket. Meerut (i I* Singh 


GRACEFUL INDIAN DANCES 






Indian dances have won universal praise and Bharat a Natya recitals hold 
audiences .spellbound. Picture at left .shows a danseuse with her party of 
musicians in the background during a programme in Berlin. Picture at 
right : Kumari S. Padma in a recital at an East-West Music and 
Dance Encounter held under the auspices of Max Muller Bhavan. Poona. 
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FELIX 


VON ECKARDT 

EYEWITNKSS IN CRITICAL DAYS... 


Because not many Indians can read German ana since 
only relatively few German books have been published 
in English translations we have decided to introduce 
from time to Vme—German authors and to publish 
excerpts from their books, dealing mainly with subjects 
from contemporary history in this column. One of the 
most interesting books that have been published recently 
in Germany is the 638-page volume of memoirs 
of the former Chief Government Spokesman and State 

'T'HE news that reached us from 
^ beyond the zone border and 
from East Berlin gave cause lor 
grave concern. Jn tho.se days the 
Federal Government and the 
^ Press Oflice experienced no 
: difficulty in obtaining detailed 
information on all that was 
I taking plac.' in the Soviet- 
' occupied zone. For months it 
I had been evident that the zone 
was involved in a formidable 
crisis. I s regime had also had 
Its eight years in which to work at 
rebuilding its cities and factories 
and reviving its war-devastated 
economy. Yet no trace of any 
. such progre.ss was di.scernible. 

Since the workers Irving in the 
; occupied zone arc no less dficicnt 
! and hardworking than those in 
West Germany, the failure of the 
regime inusi be due to other 
causes. It must be stated for the 
sake of objectivity that one of 
; the main rca.sons, at least during 
j the first years after the split-up, 
was the systematic looting of the 
; zone by the Soviet Union. The 
dismantling and hauling away of 
I installations together with the 
I steady drain on production goods 
■ from operating factories by way 
I of reparations would have made 
I It difficult for any regime to 
achieve economic success. It was 
therefore inevitable that the com- 
I billed effects of this wholesale 
I looting in conjunction with the 
I Socialist system of planned eco- 
I nomy would lead to a progressive 
^ deterioration of the mas.ses. 

I There were many in the Federal 
j Republic who believed that the 
I direction in which the zone was 
I steering was bound to result in the 
downfall of the regime and 
ultimately in reunification. But 
politicians thinking on realistic 
lines could not share this opti- 


Secretory Felix von Eckordt, which has appeared under 
the title : “An untidy life" (See pages 7-10) Von 
Eckardt's memoirs are like a looking glass in which 
half a century of German history with all its good 
and bad times and events reappears, ’Lived Politics” 
one could call it. With the kind permission of the 
Econ Publishing House. Dusse'doif, we are reproduc¬ 
ing below the chapter entitled “The 17th of June 1953" 
one of the significant dales in post-war history. 

('\ci military power cannot be 
icpplcd from within. Hitler could 
!ia\c be.'n overthrown only h\ 
the army; eventually, he succumb¬ 
ed to military force Irom 
without. Ulbricht was not to be 
shaken in his position as long as 
he had twenty Russian divisions 
to back him up. To this day 
his regime lives from this 
borrowed power. 

As I have said, the daily reports 
from the zone caused us anxiety. 
But nobody expected an explo¬ 
sion. On the 16th June some 
news had been received winch 
indicated that there was consider¬ 
able unrest in East Berlin; similar 
intelligence arrived from many of 
the other towns in the zone. 

On the 16th June I9,‘i3 a 
meeting presided over by the 
f'hanccllor was held in the small 
assembly room at the Schaumburg 
Palace. A few C abinet members 
and representatives of the Chris¬ 
tian Ocmocratic Union Party 
participated. I do not recall the 
subjeet of our consultations. 
Hardly had we commenced our 
discussion when word was brought 
to me that several hundred con¬ 
struction workers in Fast Berlin 
had gone on strike and formed 
a procession of demonstrators to 
protest against an increase in 
production norms and reduced 
wages decreed by the Socialist 
Unity Party. As yet the news 
message gave no report of violent 
clashes having taken place, but 
merely indicated an aggravation 
of the situation. I passed the 
message on to the Federal Chan¬ 
cellor, who laid it aside with a 
brief remark and continued the 
discussion. 

But now news reports started 
arriving in rapid succession! Bet- 


mism. Once previously there had 
been a time in which mi'lions of 
Germans had anticipated that the 
economic policy followed by 
Hitler would ruin him and thus 
banish him Irom tthe political 



I I L.l\ VON L('KA Dt 


Hiirii nil June I.Stli. 191)1 in lleilin 
Member n/ the I'niwuin Cadet Corps 
High Seliool III Ircihur.g 1921 to I92t> 
begun Ins j'ournahsni tarcer irom 
(opvhin In edrlor. 192/ in 19/9p,din- ! 
eal and diplomalii eorredHiiideiil nl the 
"Ulhtein'' nenspaper toneern. riicn 
until 19.12 Crew .dttuihe at the German 
r.mhusw in Hriis.wh, 1933 194 1 

worked m the tdm mduMrv as s,iipt- 
writer, dialogue diiecloi, etc . lltei 
the war until 1951 loiimkr, publisher 
and ehu'l editor of the dadv “H eser- 
burlei”. I ebriiary 1912 until -tpril j 
1955 O/Jieial Spoki small of thclede- ; 
i ral Government in Hoiiii .Afterwards \ 

' until I95f) Ambassador at the Ihiitrd 

j Nations in New Fork July 1956 until 

i June 1962 again Government Spokes- 

I man. Appointed Secretarv oj State 

in July I95S. July I9ii2 until i 
i October 1961 “ Representatne of the ! 

I rcaerai Repuhite of Gennanv in | 

j Berlin”. Member of the federal Rarlia- 

ment (Bundestag) .since autumn 1965. ! 

^ C.irt(icin b> Mini* S/ewtvuk I 


scene. 1 hese sanguine expecta¬ 
tions were not realized then, nor 
could they be fulfilled in this 
case. In our age a dictatorship 
that has unrestricted command 
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I In cl sponicweons (>uthiir\l of haired A! Ikrlin s Hrandenhurg Gate the iinar- At the Polidam Sciiiaie in Last Hellin'^ 

j against the Communist dictators down gents on June 17, 1953 marched info the offices and piopaganda kiosks of the 

Kent svminds of the Stalinistic system. western half of the divided eapuid Commuiusi Parly went up inflames 


ween 11 a tn atnl I ii.ni. the 
procession of demonslralors had 
swelled from a few humlred to 
several thousand and was march¬ 
ing; Irom Straiisbcrp towards the 
inner city. I he Chancellor's meet- 
inj: was ihsmisscd anil I returned 
to m\ ollice so as to be as close 
as possible to the news souices. 

In the couise of the afternoon 
It became clear that what had 
initially staited as a waye strike was 
juadiiallv developing into a political 
protest I ally The demonstratoi s 
had reached the loimei Ministiy of 
■Aviation, now known as the “House 
ol Ministries", on Lcip/iger Strasse 
Choruses ol chanteis wcie formeil 
and when Minister Selbmann tiled 
to placate the throng by promising | 
to levise the production norm deciee, 
he was gieeted bv a icsounding loai 
from manv thousand throats “Wc 
want to be tree' We demand (ree 
elections by secret ballot'" file 
Volkspoli/ei (People's Police) did 
not liare interpose They stood by 
and wall bed the developments with¬ 
out laising a lingci In IronI of the 
)irison on Baimmstrasse. ilemonstra- 
tors demaniled the relea.se of all poli¬ 
tical prisoners The "Vopo" police 
did not intci vene in this case cither, 1 
It was obvioiis that the leaders of I 
the Socialist Unity Party wished to j 
avoid a confrontation of power ! 
between the rebellious workers and I 
I licit own police Theie were a few 
collisions between rcvolters and 
Socialist Unity Parly functionaries, 
but no blood was spill. With the 


oncoming, darkness, the processions 
of demonstrators dispersed and 
the night passed more or less 
uneventfully 

These communications arc relayed 
to me at short intervals From Bonn 
it is not possible to judge whether 
matters would come to icsi at a 
I strike demonstration or whether a 
■ spreading of the disliiibailees w;is to 
I be reckoned with My associates at 
the Press Ollice cling uninterruptedly 
! to the telephone lonncctioiis to 
i Berlin, hut no clear indications aie 
j received as to the course the events 
I might be expected to take The 
I Chancelloi is inlorincd on the posi- 
I tion at regular intervals. During 
the night the news souices peter out. 

On the I7lh .lunc, very early in 
the morning, the telephone at my 
. bcdsiilc rings. The chiel odicial on 
' duty at my oflice informs me that 
, news has been received to the cll'eel 
i that during the night the .Soviet 
army had set strong tank units on 
the march towards Berlin. At the 
same time it becomes evident that 
the population in Fast Beilin has by 
no means quieteil itself, although 
the Last (ierman ladio announces 
in its early morning news broadcast 
that the production norms set up 
foi construction workers were wrong 
anil would be revised and rectified 
at once. But norms and wages have 
long since ceased to be the issue. 
The people want freedom, nothing 
but freedom and free elections. 
Berlin workers from the steel rolling 
mill 1 Icnningsdorf. twelve thousand 


strong, march towards the innei 
city, while the population at large 
from every class ol' society in.isses 
together to cheei the sinkers .iiid 
offer them lood and drink. But the 
Soviet tanks aie rolling loiwaid 
Inexorably they rumble through the 
suburbs anil bcai down on the he.iii 
of the city 'fhe workers attempt 
to storm the (ioveriinient buildings 
at Potsdamei Plat? and on Leip/igci 
Strasse. The liist mtichine-gun 
bullets will// through the stieei' 
anil the tanks plough inti) the not 
ing crowds I ires llaie up, b.inneis 
are torn down, but the guns I'f the 
'J-34 tanks ominously tiaveising the 
crowds indicate vvhcie the piwvei 
really lies 'I he Ireedom-lhiisii 
Berlineis aie umirmeil Millions of 
Germans have since seen the film 
leporls on those days and viewed 
with horror those shtittering scenes 
showing young vvorkeis picking uji 
stone to hurl at the massive Russian 
tanks in their helpless rage -All 
they have is stones and ;i biave 
heart. 'I'hey have nothing else to 
throw at the Russian army, foi then 
own tyrants, Ulbricht and his com¬ 
rades, htive slunk off and left it to 
the Russians to subdue the Gerin;^" 
w'orkers. The events ol these days 
make it clear to every German and 
to all the peoples of the 'Westein 
world that the “workers' and pea¬ 
sants' state " of the Socialist Unity 
I’arty is not merely rejected but 
actually despised by these very 
workers and peasants, and that 
Ulbricht is nothing more than a 


Civnntin Vcir.v lIccA/r 




Jiiiw 1.3, l9h,S 





M//// the mpidpyof;H's\ oj mass lommtaatalma tin anituhutct/ tt> thi\ dcsclapmcnt, Putiac shows Jctlaal 

powi't itj ptihltc opinion has pained trcmc/idonsiy loicipn Minister li'il/v lliaiidt faentp a hatteiy oj 
intmpoilaiicc\atidlhePr(ss,thcJ<adioatid j j'ha\c Picss phoiopiaphei s\ l\ eatneianien and reportei s 


Quisling, a cowardly, powerless 
lyranl, whom his countrymen would 
reduce to ignominy by hounding him 
out of oflicc under a bairage ol 
abuse, were it not for the Soviet 
tanks that protect him. Indeed, 
Ulbrichl is ibreed to olllcially hand 
over the power back to the Soviet 
Union, for already during the after¬ 
noon hours the commandant of the 
Russian sector orders a curfew. The 
Russians, having cleared the stage 
by driving back the populace into 
their homes, now withdraw, leaving 
only the revenge on “his” w-orkers 
? 7 'r Ulbricht and his henchmen to 
carry out. 

This was roughly the order in 
which the dispatches from Berlin 
were received. Cabinet conferences 
were held and party meetings conven¬ 
ed, but nobody knew what there was 
to discuss. The Federal Republic 
lacked all means of intervention. 
Between it and West Berlin lay the 

German News H'eeA/r 


/one. The Allies had no rights, 
iicithei in the Soviet sector ol Berlin 
nor in the .Soviet-occupied /one. 

Those of us who weic attached to 
the Press Ollice at least had the 
opportunity of doing our bit. We 
utili/ed all news channels non-slop 
to keep the entiic free world inlormcd 
on the happenings in Berlin. What 
wc could do was little enough, but 
at least it was something. There is 
nothing more agonizing than to 
stand by helplessly and watch how 
brute force is employed to crush 
what is the birthright of every human | 
being, the right to freedom and the i 
right of self-determination. But we 
.ifthe Press Ollice did not have much 
time for lellcction, for now news 
reports from all parts of the Faslern 
zone began pouring in. Despite the 
news black-out, reports filtered 
through to us by way of diverse 
channels that the revolt had spread 
t(.' the industrial centres in the pro¬ 


vinces as well as to Jena, Gorlitz, 
Magdeburg. I.cip/ig and Halle. But 
the same reports also intimated that 
wherever the rebellion erupted, the 
Soviet armv promptly appeared, 
('ity Halls and prisons are being 
stormed, the pent-up rage of the 
people explodes, here and there a 
coup IS staged successfully, the re¬ 
lease of political prisoners or the 
temporary occupation of a party or 
government building is reported. 

The night to the 18th June cloaks 
the freedom struggle of the German 
workers in darkness. Over East 
Berlin reigns the silence of the grave¬ 
yard. Russian tanks have restored 
this "peace”. Under their protec¬ 
tion liic regime begins to take its 
revenge. Hundreds upon hundreds 
are arrested, the first “court martial” 
executions by liiing-squad arc carried 
out. It will never be known how 
many victims were liquidated. The 

./ittie 15, l%8 


secret slate security forces carry out 
their shameful operations against 
their own people. The “workers’ 
and peasants’ state" takes vengeance 
on Its workers and peasants. But 
amongst the executed there arc also 
members of the People's Police. So 
there were, after all, some among 
them who refused to extinguish the 
llame of freedom and lend themselves 
to becoming executioners of their 
own people. Although the strike 
wave rolls over the zone for several 
days after this it is clear to all that 
the revolt of the 17th June collapsed 
in Its outward manifestation because 
It was bound to collapse. But this 
day. the 17th June 1953. will live on 
in the history of Germany and in 
the history ol I'recdom struggles. 

Its moral strength will endure until 
the day dawns that brings freedom 
and self-determination for all Ger¬ 
mans Ihen the entire German 
people throughout the country will 
celebrate this day in commemora¬ 
tion of those heroes who fought 
and gave then lives for freedom. 

Beihn and its population had sul- 
leied greatly in those few days, 
days during which they were torn 
between hope and despair. The 
greatest torture lor all those concern¬ 
ed in Bonn was then own helpless¬ 
ness I'veii consultations with the 
•Allies yielded no results, fven il 
tlicv had wanted wai with Russia. 

It was too great a risk to be con- 
sidereil fhe siiperioi si length ol 
the Russian army lorbade this step 
And what ol the fact that the Ameii- 
caiis had the uppei hand in nuclear 
warfaie'’ But where could the bombs 
he dropped without completely des¬ 
troying Ciermanv anti Beilin and 
killing millions of people ’ Neither 
the conferences between govein- 
mcni and parliament noi with the 
Allies could result in any feasible 
measuies being decitletl upon 

On the ISth June, the stream ol 
news has been reduced to a trickle. 

I he revolt in the /one gradually 
gutters out anti seventeen million 
petiple slip back intti the dull, grey 
iieadmill of their daily routine 
fliey are forced to wtirk again, but 
their work will nt>l help them out ol 
their misery. Insteatl of being grant- 
etl freedom, they arc fed on phrases 
that are gall and wormwtiod to them. 

I his day, the I8lh June is the 
.inniversury of my 5tHh birthday. 
'I'herc was to have been a real cele¬ 
bration. But instead we remain in j 
the familv circle: only a few friends ! 


join us, the Blankcnhorns, the Malt- 
zans and Professor Hallslein. 

But there were a few political 
lessons to be learnt from the events 
of the 17th June. First it had now 
been finally proved to all who had 
refused to be convinced till then that 
reunification in freedom is not to be 
achieved by the use of force. Second¬ 
ly, the realization was brought 
home to every political-minded per¬ 
son that a solution to this question, 
a vital issue for us, can be approach¬ 
ed only through persevering and 
arduous elfort in the context of 
overall international politics. Isolat¬ 
ed from world political events on 
an international scale, this question 
can iicvci be solved There was yet 
something else which the 17th June 
made clear to us. By the terms of 
a treaty, the Allies had pledged us 
every help in our reunification policy 

But neither before the uprising iioi 
after did they ever promise to resort 
to military action to accomplish 
this goal The status of Berlin for¬ 
bade them to extend their influence 
beyond their own respective sectors 
into the Soviet sector Neither in 
the treaty on Germtmy nor in the 
Huropean nefcncc (ommimily 
Treaty- which incidentally hail not 
come into force Ihen is there a 
single word w hich pi onuses mili¬ 
tary inteivenlion in I ;ist Beilin or 
the Sovicl-occupieil /one But 
among the public at large there were 
many misapprehensions regarding 
these lacts, which in some cases 
even mounted to lepiotiches being 
I voiecil .igainsi the Allies lor not 
; mleiveniug for these Germans the 
; I7ih June thus meant an additional 
i ilistippoinimeni All those who ' 
thrive on illusions were brought face 
to face with grim lealily The sober 
I facts ihat the eveiils ol this day 
coni routed us with anti the lessons 
vve drew from them remained im¬ 
printed in our minds lor several 
' ye:irs .As time passed, however, 
they giadiiallv faded ;ivvay again 
■ and when the wall was built across 
' Berlin many ycais later, the old 
i illusions revived once more But for 
^ the Gcimans living in the Soviet 
' Zone, the events of the 17th and 18th 
. June 1953 finally crushed all the 
' hopes they had cherished after the 
death of Stalin. The “soft line" 

' approach adopted after the death 
! of the Kremlin dictator had ceased. 
Ulbricht. a Stalinist to this day. 
reverted to Stalinist terror tactics. 
Why did Idbricht, who is more 


dependent on the help of the Soviet 
Union than any other dictator in 
the satellite States, remain a Stalinist ? 
I do not know Walter Ulbricht. I 
cannot say whether his brutal me¬ 
thods of suppression arc prompted 
by the peculiar bent of his character 
or by his political convictions. One 
day history will answer this question 
Of all the dictators in the Eastern 
bloc, Ulbricht’s position is the most 
perilous. 1 doubt whether his Com¬ 
munist following in the Eastern 
zone exceeds ten or at the utmost 
fifteen per cent of the population 
Perhaps even these figures arc ovci- 
cstimated. The number of Commu¬ 
nist supporters in the other iron 
curtain States is indisputably highei 
But in all these countries, the politi¬ 
cal circumstances were entirely dvib 
rent from the very out.set. It was. 
therefore. po.ssiblc foi them to gra¬ 
dually make themselves independent 
of Moscow in a few political spheres 
However much Ulbricht's countci- 
parts in Poland, Czcchoslovaki.i 
Rumania, Hungary and Bulgaria may 
have to contend with powerl’ul in¬ 
ternal opposition, at least they have 
not betrayed their countries. They 
have not become vassals of a foreign 
power 111 Older to rent asunder then 
own country and destroy the unity 
I ol their people They are Com- 
j munisls and as such hated by a ma)o 
! rity oi minority, but they are not 
I traitors Ol Quislings This ililfcrenti 
i between Hlbiicht and the rest of the 
' Eastern bloc Icadeis becomes most 
! readily discernible when conversing 
i with groups of say. Polish or Hun 
I garian emigrants abroad. They aie 
bitterly opposed to the political con¬ 
ditions prevailing m their home¬ 
lands. but they do not accuse then 
dictators of betraying the nation 
On the other hand, the only siippoii 
that Ulbricht can muster in E'asi 
Germany is provided solely by a 
, handful of convinced (’ommiinist^ 

I and benciiciarics of his regime. The 
1 overwhelming majority of Germans 
j arc hostile towards him. Only twenty 
j Soviet divisions keep him in power 
; He ihcieforc has no alternative but 
j unconditional surrender to the Ru; 

I sians in order to uphold his regime 
I within the zone as well as toprc.scrve 
j a facade towards the outside world 
1 He cannot alTord a “soft line" policy, 
j for that would doom him. Conse- 
j qucnlly, he has no choice but to de- 
1 nounce Stalinism in his words, yet 
practise Stalinism in his deeds. He 
j was a Stalinist on the 17th June and 
I has remained one ever since. 
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MARK Tlih CONTRASTS 

About lialt an hour's drive by train nortti o( Bonn. man oonple, C.oloyne is one ot ttie cities pron'inently 

Cologne IS the cultural centre oi the Rhineland, the asscc Jted with the Carnival. The citizens ot Cologne 

seat ot a 600-vear-old university and the tiomc of are k"Own lor their wit .and humour. The late Dr. 

' Deutsche Welle '. Voice of Germany, the shoit- Konrad Adenauer, first Chancellor of the Federal 

wave bioadcastiny service of Germany which Republic of Germany, belonged to Cologne where 

nuts out special programmes intended tor India he practised as a lawyer and functioned as Mayor 
Also known as the ■'Catlicdrjl City" the skyline before he took up more onerous responsibilities 
Ot Cologne IS dominated by a famous Cathedial The picture above reproduces in original a photo- 

more than 700 years old In fact the Cathedral, iho graph showing a bird's eyeview of the t'lty 

greatest monument of Gothic architecture, is regarded with the Cathedral in the left hall, while the 

as the symbol of the city. In the social life of the Get- one below incoiporates ID cfiaiiges as usual. 









IN 

-f Kl-nionih-old hahy i 

elephant named "l ik- 
ram", fid fed to the child¬ 
ren of H'e.M (jenminv 
on hehalj of the children 
of Mysore, was airlifted 
to hank (nil 




Maryland, 
belief in democrat 
"the onlv political 
soiial system which en¬ 
ables IIS la lire a life 
III /reedom and human 
diyniiy" 


Her man devclop- 

nienl assistance in JdM 
ro.se by 40 per cent or 
1.6 billion DM (Rs. 304 
crores). as compared tv 
llr. t diirhif; the previous 
year. 

* 

More than halj a 
million new flats were 
built in the Federal 
Republic o/ Germany 
last year. 

★ 

"Nobody can expect 
us to underwrite inter¬ 
national recognition oj 
the division oj Germany. 

No nation with a com¬ 
parable history would 
behave dij/erently". 
(Federal Foreign Min¬ 
ister Willy Brandt). 

¥ 

A group of Russian 
teachers visited West 
Berlin to mjorm them¬ 
selves about projessional 
educational methods. 
Their trip mw m return 
for the trip made by 
German teachers to 
Mo.scow and Leningrad 
last year. 

★ 

The latest Commu¬ 
nist propaganda stunt 
to defame the Federal 
Republic of Germany in 
the eyes oj Asians and 
Africans is the allusion 
to the formation of so- 
called Axis : Thus 
the Soviet Press for 
the third time in a 
month talk s about a 
"Bonn-Peking Axis" 
whereas the Fast Ger¬ 
man Pre.ss came up 
with a "Bonn-Preloria 
Axis" to match! 

« 

Federal Chancellor 
Kicsinger in a .speech at 
the Heidelberg Branch 

oj the University oj ;i 

1 ' 


In the first four 
months of this \ear 
more than 5 lakhs of 
new motor vehicles 
were registered in 
West Germany. 

« 

Back to the bicycle: ' 
A .scheme by the Ger¬ 
man Federal Railways | 
to provide bicycles for j 
hire at the stations has | 
met with unexpected 
success, lispeeially at 
the picturesque resorts 
in Bavaria tourists are 
finding fun m these 
rail-cum-cvcle excur¬ 
sions. 

« 

'The economit re¬ 
covery of the federal 
Republic is continuing. 
The latest employment 
.statistics show half a 
million vaeaiu ies against 
265,()(>() Job-.seekers. 

« 

"Relaxation oj ten¬ 
sions, improvement of 
relations with our neigh¬ 
bours and preparatory 
steps towards a Euro¬ 
pean peace order are 
the budding blocks of 
our foreign policy" 
(Federal Foreign Min¬ 
ister Willy Brandt). 

* 

"Whether Nazism 
or Communism, the 
principle of totalitarian 
; rule is the .same" (Pro- 

• fessor Karl Jaspers). 

« 

"The Federal Re- 
' public of Germany is 

j the jree and democratic 

I nucleus of the German i, 

Nation" (Kai Uwe von ' 
Ha.ssel). 

« 

A new weapon in the 
eternal war between 
po.stmen and biting dogs j 


• • • 

is being tried out in 
Berlin: Postmen are 

now ai med with a .spray- 
can contifliiiiig a niix- 
' twecof pepper and oil. 
One shot from the 
"chemical gun" will pul 
the dog out of action 
for about 15 iniiniic.s. 

* 

With a turnover last 
year of 3H billion DM 
(Rs. 7,120 crores) the 
chemical industry of the 
federal Republic of 
Germany rose to second 
place ill the nation's 
economy, outrank ing 
even the booming elec¬ 
trical and electronics 
industries. The first 
place is still held by 
mechanical engineering. 
¥ 

The daredevil dive of 
a mouse in a tran.s- 
former station caused a 
major short circuit, 
plunging Berlin's flashy 
" Kurfurstendamm" bou¬ 
levard into darkness for 
several hours. 

★ 

Sorry, mistake : Not 
the German Trade 
Union Federation, as 
reported in the last issue 
of ‘‘German News Wee¬ 
kly", but the German 
Metal-Worker.s' Union 
is the world's largest 
single trade union. 

* 

"The Government of 
Her Majesty will conti¬ 
nue to participate to the 
best of her ability in the 
defence of the freedom 
oj the brave population 
of West Germany and 
to lend its .support jor 
the re-unijication of 
Germany in freedom." 
(British Ambassador in 
Bonn). 

¥ 

"In .some parts oj 
Eastern Europe our 
cfjorts towards a 
relaxation of tensions 
and the assuring oj 
peace are meeting with 
the artijicial barriers 
oj a propaganda which 
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distorts the image of 
the new Germany." 
(Federal Foreign Min¬ 
ister Willy Brandt). 

¥ 

With an yearly ave¬ 
rage growth rate of Hi 
per cent during the last 
5 years, the German 
chemical industry has 
been expanding more 
rapidly than the world 
average. 

¥ 

For about two years ' 
now the purchasing || 
power oj the German i 
Mark has been almost li 
completely .steady. j 

German private jore- ! 
ign investments flowing !i 
to developing countries 
rose from 30 % in 1966 ; 

to 40 % last year. ^ i 
¥ , 

The Indian jilm direc- | 
tor Satyajit Ray whose j 
jamous "Apu" trilogy I 
has just been shown on i 
German TV, intends to } 
produce a science jic- ! 
tionjilm called'*Alien", 
starring Peter Sellers ip 
the leading part. 
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100 YFARS OF INDIA 


"10(1 Years oj India j 
Jlic Political ncyclopiiieiiis i 
from IS57-I96<)" is the rifle of | 
a hook hy Baron Sclirenck- \ 
Notzing and published by the 
Kolilliainnier Publishing House, 
Stuttgart. Packed with data rete- 
renecs and cross-referenees on 
India's political developments 
during the last JOO years, it ' 
presents a concise and yet detail- j 
cd account of the nioinentous i 
happenings from the time of the I 
first Indian National Congress \ 
in Bombay to the signing of the | 
Indus-Water Treaty in 1960. | 

7'hc book IS invaluable espcciallv i 
for the German reader who is \ 
interested in recent political \ 
developments in India. j 

Tor the first lime, the book 1 
anaivses the contributions of the \ 
two diametrically opposed | 
approaches to the goal of i 
India's independence: The princi¬ 
ple of "Ahim.sa" as practi.wd \ 
and propagated by Gandhiji and | 
the violent methods which - 
though working towards the .same 
aim--constantlv interfered with 
Gandhi's plans. The role of 
Germany in the struggle for in¬ 
dependence, the part played by 
Subhas Chandra Bose, the 
plans of the Mu.sfim League, all 
these fascinating and controver¬ 
sial episodes are dealt with in 
great detail and with utmost i 
ohjeetivity. An e.xhaustivc 
inde.x and bibliography enable 
the interested reader to delve \ 
deeper into the subject. j 


Assistance in Population Planning 


POPULATION planning will be one of the 

cardinal features of the future develop¬ 
ment aid policy of the Federal Republic of 
Germany. The Federal Government considers 
that unless the population explosion in the 
emerging countries is controlled, develop¬ 
ment aid will in the long run prove 
meaningless. ,. w 

Announcing details of the new ten-year 
plan of development aid, Mr. H. J. Wisch- 
newski. Federal Minister for 
Economic Cooperation, favour¬ 
ed population planning. By 
1980, he pointed out, the 
developing countries’ food de¬ 
ficit would have risen, in value, 
to 33,000 million Marks (8,250 
million US dollars), exactly 
the total amount spent on 
development aid by the indus¬ 
trialised countries today. In 
1980 this amount would be nee¬ 
ded in the form of food alone. 

Minister Wischnewski em¬ 
phasized that the Federal 
itcpublic had no desire to 
impose Itself on the emerging 
counirii’S. It would act only 
when invited to do so by 
the countries concerned. Cau¬ 
tion and discretion would be 
exercised. In the event of a request for 
assistance. Bonn would think mainly in 
tenus of loaning the services of doctors. 
First and foremost it would provide 
information. 

The major part of the work on population 
planning would at all events have to be 
carried out by the developing countries 
themselves, the Mini.ster noted. The Fede¬ 
ral Republic’s aid measures were intended 
to complement ami not replace the efforts 
of the recipient countries. 

Furthermore, aid in population 


planning would only be granted where 
the measures involved were voluntary. 
The Federal Government would refuse to 
have a hand in compulsory moves. 
Both the Protestant and Roman Catholic 
Churches and private development aid 
associations had undertaken to lend their 
support to any such programmes of 
voluntary effort. 

Under the Government’s aid plan, more 
than ever before great impor¬ 
tance would be attached to 
technological assistance. Plann¬ 
ing would also cover the 
following six main tasks: 

(1) Even greater stress than 
at present would be placed 
on the development of agricul¬ 
ture in developing countries; 
(2) Capital aid will be concent 
tiated on productive projects 
as opposed to infrastructure 
measures, which had so far 
been preferred; (3) Preference 
will continue lo be given to 
bilateral rather than multilateral 
measures; (4) Development 
aid, as in the past, is to be 
concent I ated on Asia; (5) 
The bulk of technological 
assistance is to go to Africa; 
(6) In Latin America public funds arc to 
be utilised mainly for supporting private 
financing. 

At present the Federal Republic spends 
2,070 million Marks ($517.5 million US) 
a year on development aid, an amount 
which in the course of the next few years 
is to increase at a faster pace than the gross 
national product—at a rate of 5.5 per cent. 
Last year Bonn spent more than one per 
cent of the gross national product on 
development aid, reaching the one per cent 
target set by UNCTAD If in New Delhi. 



Federal Minister Il.J. 
Wischnewski 


SluHgart: City of Music Pavilions 


O'TUTTGA RT, (cipilal of the Ger- 
^ man Stale of Baden- Wuerttem- 
berg. has been drawing clo.ser and 
clo.scr to India. Home of the Indo- 
Gernutn Friendship Society which, 
under the guidance of Minister 
Seifriz. is actively promoting 
mutual understanding between 
Indians and Germans, it is also 
as.sociated closely with the Indo- 
Gerinan Training Institute for 
master craftsmen and foremen for 
industry now coming up in Banga¬ 
lore. Recently, follow itig a visit to 
Stuttgart by Dr. J. L. D'Souza, 
former Mayor of Bombay, 
Stuttgart and Bombay concluded a 
sister-city relationship, a partner¬ 
ship in civic life which will promote 
mutual esteem and under.standing. 
Stuttgart is a colourful city 


with a rich 
tradition in art 
and music. It 
is noted for 
.several music 
pavilions and 
opera houses. 

The music 
pavilion from 
where one can 
have a view’ of 
the 'Castle 
Square' in the 
city, is one of 
the fascinating 
views in Stutt¬ 
gart as the picture on the cover 
page shows. The pavilion with 
a historic castle in the back¬ 
ground, is one oj the objects 
oj interest to tourists. 



A vtfw of tht Cu&tle 
Square from the Pavilion 
of Music 
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-I Bigger, faster and safer than all predecessors : These are the advantages of the Volkswagen 4! i which is to come on the market in 
r*] August. ']his model, the first Volkswagen car with a selj-iariying chassis, cuts down production costs and ensures greater safety 
in the event of a collision. In addition, the interior has been tiansformed into a particularly resistant "safety cell". Aho. it 
will be the first Volkswagen available, at request, with four doors. Trice '! Soniewheie in the region of DM k.OOO {Bs. 15,OW). 


Unlawful Measures 


f/UHILIs the Government of the 
Federal Republic of Germany 
has for many years pursued a 
policy of relaxation of tensions, 
the rulers in East Berlin miss no 
chance to torpedo this peaceful 
development. The. latest example 
of this dangerous game is the in¬ 
troduction of a new regulation re¬ 
quiring every H'est German travell¬ 
ing on the land route to Berlin 
to carry a passport and obtain 
a visa from the East German 
authorities. 

The Federal Republic of Germany 
and its Western Allies have taken 
a very .serious view' of the new 
impediments to the Berlin traffic. 
The NATO-Council was called 
into session to discuss the mailer 
and there were numerous high-level 
consultations in Bonn and Berlin. 
East European reaction to the 
"GDR" measures vtm also far 
from favourable. While a country 
like Yugoslavia only a few 
days back lifted the visa re¬ 
quirement for Germans, the "GDR" 
introduces it for compatriots 
a striking challenge to a Europe 
which is longing for peace, freedom 
of movement and unrestricted co¬ 
operation. The Federal German 
Parliament declared its solidarity 
with the threatened city of Berlin. 
It condemned the "provocative 
measures by the GDR at the 
approach routes as a blow to 
the policy of relaxation of tensions 


in Europe. The Federal Goveni- 
menl underlined its deicrminalion 
to continue its policy of detente 
and uphold the Four-Power-,Status 
of Berlin. Federal Chancellor 
Kiesingcr proclaimed the joint aim 
of the Federal Republic of Germany 
and iti allies to achieve the caneel- 
lation of the unlawful measures of 
the East German authorities. 


German Development Aid 


'T'UF. development aid of the 
-* lederal Rcpuhlu of Germany 
reached a record volume of DM 
4.572 billion last year, compared 
with DM 2.951 billion the rear 
before. This was announced at the 
recent annual meeting of the 
OECD {Organisationfor European 
Cooperation and Development ) 
Committee in Parts. The .share of 
Gcrmatt development aid in the 
gross national product increased 
during 1967 by nearly 57 per cent, 
thus c.xceeding substantially the one 
per cent recommended by the OECD. 

Speaking on 'he siih/ect of Ger¬ 
man dcielopme it aid policy, State 
Secretary Dr. (Jdo Hein of the 
Federal Ministry for Economic 
Cooperation .ares.sed that the 
Federal Government rcfu.ses to 
couple tts development aid with 
political pressure, hi the opinion ol 
the Ministry, the main weight of 
capital aid would continue to 
centre on the Asian nations, the 
State Secretary .said. 


Unjustified 


'T'HF. free Western world supports 
the free part of Berlin and the 
will of the German people for a 
peaceful, reunited Germany. This is 
emphatically expre.s.sed in a 
mes.sage to Federal Chancellor 
Kurt Georg Kiesinger sent by the 
American President Mr. Lyndon B. 
Johnson, who expressed his concern 
over the new threat to Berlin 
by the "GDR". The letter, which 
Mm published simultaneously by 
the White House in Wa.shington 
and the US Embassy in Bonn, 
reads as follows : 

Dear Mr. Chancellor, 

I It IS a matter of great regret 
1 to me that while the Federal Re- 
j public and ite are pursuing ob- 
1 jectives that I believe all man- 
I kind shares, namely to live in peace 
with our neighbours, Berlin is 
once again threatened. Our 
government and yours, along with 
the British and French, are cons¬ 
ulting on this latest totally un¬ 
provoked and unjustified aggra¬ 
vation of the situation. On this 
"Day of German Unity" {the 
17th June), / would like to ex¬ 
press to you that our .support of 
free Berlin and the goat of a 
German People united in peace 
remains as firm as ever. 

Yours Sincerely 
Lyndon B. Johnson 
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YOUR QUIZ 


Questions 

I. How many Weit-German 
universities teach law ? 

2 Is it necessary that a student 
should be a degree-holder before 
he takes up a law course in one of 
the universities? 

3. Are there two categories of 
iawyers, nameiy, soilcitors and 
advocates in Germany? If so 
how many are there in each 
category? 

4. Which is the highest degree 
in law available from a West- 
German University? 

5. Does the system of trial by 
jury prevail in West Germany ? 

6. Are the procedural laws in 
civil and criminal actions codi¬ 
fied? What is the year In which 
procedural enactments were 
passed? 

7. Which is the German Uni¬ 
versity where a Chair of Indology 
was first created? 

Quesltons 1-6 from Mr Ci. R 
Venkaitgin, Advoctiie, Kongu* 
nug.ir, 1 iruppur, Madras Sta« 


Answers 


/. Practically every university has 
a taw faculty. 

2. There is no need for a degree. 
The student should have completed 
his high school education, that is, a 
course of .school education equivalent 
to that of the high school course in 
India which is the .stage prior to that 
required for admission to a university 
course. 

There is only one category. 

4. There is no system of awarding 
degrees in law. One who seeks a 
qualification in law can obtain cer¬ 
tificates after passing two examina¬ 
tions i.e. if) the first State examination 
in law and (2) the second .State exami¬ 
nation in law. The latter is a higher 
qualification which will enable one to 
heiome a judge or to practise before 
courts. 7 he first examination only con¬ 
fers a qualification which will enable the \ 
person concerned to enter certain 
.services, such as the foreign Service. j 

5. There is a sy.stem of trial by : 

Jury, but a Jury is constituted only | 
for the more serious types of criminal 
cases, i 

6. The first criminal law code was 
passed in 1871 and the first code of 
civil law in 1896. Each code has 
been amended from time to time. 

7. Bonn. The chair was created in 
1818. and the first Professor was 
August Wilhelm Schlegel. 


Research Builds Up Tomorrow’s Market 


Money invested in research and 
development always pays off. 
There is no more emphatic proof 
of this than the fact that today’s 
output of many industries consists 
of products that did not exist ten 
years ago. Research prepares 
industry for the market of to¬ 
morrow, and Kloeckner-Humboldt- 
Dcutz, a well-known enterprise 
in the machine-building industry, 
have accordingly raised a 34- 
million-mark research plant. One 
can get an idea of the delicate 
work involved in boring an 
injection nozzle by comparing its 
size with these eyelashes. This is a 
measure of the value of the research. 
(From “Scala International’’) 



_ 4 

Strains of Surbahar and Sitar near Bonn I 



Playing the surbahar and sitar, 
Indian music professor Bimala 
Kanta Roy Chaudhuri gave a 
recital of modem and cla.ssical 
airs from his country before a 
select and discerning audience of 


Germans and Indians near Bonn. 
The programme was held at 
Kolandseck where a stately build¬ 
ing, once a railway station, has 
been acquired by the Society of 
Arts and Music, a very active body. 


To Nanga Parbat for Scientific Te.st8 


Nanga Parbat, the 8,125-mctre- 
high peak in the Himalayas, is 
the goal of a 12-member German 
mountaineering expedition led by 
Dr. Karl Herrligkoffer, a physician 
from Munich. The physician is 
renowned as an “old Himalayan 
hand’’. The object of the present 
expedition is not merely to ascend 
the peak but to continue with 
certain scientific tests which 
Dr. Herrligkoffer had begun in 
earlier expeditions. This is the 
sixth German expedition to 
Nanga Parbat. Dr. Herrligkoffer 
had himself led some of the 
previous ones also. The present 
team includes experienced Alpine 
climbers, besides the leader’s niece, 
a 23-year-old teacher. Picture on the right gives a view of the strenuous 
climb to the peak during the German expedition, 1934. (Also see page 9). 
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‘Drilled into Precision” 


‘T am being iliillcd here into precision and 
^accuracy", says Mr. Prithvi Raj Chawla from 
Delhi who is undergoing special training 
at a firm of precision tool manufacturers in 
Munich. 

Mr. Chawla, who will stay in Germany till 
the end of May l%‘), profioses to use his time 
to the best advantage. This is his programme: 
(I) to get to know the country and the people 
of Germany as well us possible; (2) to learn the 
German language well enough to appreciate 
works of German literature, and (3) to 
develop his personality as best as possible. 

After obtaining his B.Sc. degree from Agra 
University, Mr. Chawla (24) received training 
as an apprentice at the Prototype Production 
and Training Centre, Okhla, dining the years 


H'aichini; the pu’cc.wins nf u inh on the itiilliii}; inuchiiw 

1964-66. Since October 1967, he has been a 
trainee with the firm ol “Pius Precision Tool 
Manufactuic ' in Municb. 

The prodiiclion programme of the German 
firm of “Pius" is divided into (a) tool manu¬ 
facture, mainly cutting, punching, drawing and 
pressing tools and (b) machine-building, hx- 
pressmg his appreciation of the rigorous 
tiaming lor c.ireful work he is receiving in 
Munich. Mr. Chawla says: “It reminds me of 
my inspection department at the Prototype Pro- 
diii-tion and Training Centre, Okhla. There the 
exhortation to produce good work is expressed 
dill'erentlN: ‘Ouahty must be built into the pm- 
duct and iiiU inspected into the proiluct’. “ 


















Mr. Chawla learning the slow wait: at 
a Munich dancing school 


Adjusting a I'lg baling machint- under the 
giiidante of f oicnmn fsiklas 


Mr. Chawla hurling a disc in curling, a 
popular outdoor sport in Munich 
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The Indian Ambassador to Bonn, Mr. Khub Chand (left), with Federal Chancellor 
Kurt (Jeorg Kiesinger at Palais Schaumburg, the Chancellor's residence in Bonn 

KHUB CHAND : “MORE EXPORTS” 


7i\ (in interview to ^'IN-Biht", Bonn, 
^ the Pre.s.s and picture agency 
promoting cultural relations 
between the Federal Republic of 
Germany and India, among other 
countries, the Indian Ambassador 
to Bonn, Mr. Khub Chand, outlined 
measures to improve the balance 
of trade between India and Ger¬ 
many. He urged on Indian indus- 
triaii.sts the need for an “aggres¬ 
sive .salesmanship". 

"On the German side", he said, 
"the following steps appear to be 
both essential and long overdue: 
Removal of tariff and non-tariff 
barriers; adoption of a general 
svstem of tariff preferences; 
introduction of promotional freight 
rates; elimination of exclusive pre¬ 
ferential arrangements and greater 
collaboration in export promotion." 

On the Indian side, the Am- 
bas.sador pointed out, indus¬ 
trialists must recogni.se that price 
was not the onlv determining factor 
for sales in industrialised countries. 
Eipiallv important was the quality 
of the goods, and adaptability to 
the special tastes and require¬ 
ments of indniduat markets. India 
must also turn to better warehous¬ 


ing and market information facili¬ 
ties with a view to ensuring prompt 
delivery against orders. Indian ex¬ 
porters must check goods against 
samples, increase competitiveness 
and facilitate on-the-.spot modifi¬ 


cations necessary to meet the 
tastes of the German consumer. 
India must become more e.xport- 
conscious." 

HANS G. STniTZI.R 


Mr. Hans Georg Steltzer, who 
knows India well and who worked 

in the German _ 

Emhas.sv, New 


1957 to I960, 
is now head 
of the Foreign 
Department in 


Information 
Office in Bonn. 

Since he joined Mr. H. G. Kteltzer 
the Foreign 

Office in 1950, Mr. Steltzer {55) has 
acquired special knowledge of the 
problems of Asia and Africa. He 
is known for his deep understand¬ 
ing of the political, economic and 
social problems of the developing 
countries of the world. 




AI the invitation of the federal Government. Mr. J. L. Hathi, India's 
Minister of Labour, I mployment and Rehabilitation, visited the Federal 
Republic of Germany earlier this month. In Bonn he h’m received by his 
German counterpart, Mr. Hans Kaner, and in iVest Berlin by Dr. Bodin (left in 
the picture above). Senator for Labour. 
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- THE CHIEF TASK IN THE THIRD QUARTER OF THIS CENTURY 


COMMON WORK FOR PEACE . . . 


Federal Foreign Minister Brandt addressed the Aus¬ 
trian Society for Foreign Affairs in Vienna on the 
subject : "Conciliation with Eastern Europe". The 
chief task before Europe in the third-quarter of this 
century, he said, was the task of overcoming the un¬ 
happy past through the common work for a peaceful 
order. He felt that there must be an honest balancing- 
out of interests to reach the attainable degree of justice 
and security. Despite many seemingly insurmountable 
obstacles, the understanding of a number of common 


interests op/teors to have grown a little. On this small 
basis, the hope that a European order of peace can be 
achieved has a chance. Mr. Brandt said: "European 
policy must be a never-ending effort to find areas of 
common interest, make them fruitful and enlarge them, 
neutralize existing mistrust through realistic co-opera¬ 
tion, and finally overcome it. Only when the policies of 
many, if possible, all European governments contain 
such a component of joint action, can real progress 
be mode." 


T he foreign policy of the 
Federal Republic of Ger¬ 
many faces the question of what 
must be done to further the 
P relaxation of tensions, One can- 
' not proceed from wishes and 
ideals, but must take into ac¬ 
count realities which arc in pari 
unsatisfactory, in part unpleasant 
and in part dangerous. Here, the 
Minister mentioned: 

1. the fact that there exist in 
Europe various, and in prin¬ 
ciple different, political and 
social systems; 

2. that two military blocs 
armed with nuclear wea¬ 
pons and led by the world 
powers arc f.icing each 
other; and 

3. that the demarcation line 
runs through the middle of 
Germany, through and 
around Berlin, brutally divid¬ 
ing the German people. 

This present “very imperfect 
condition”, which will not be the 
final word of history. Minister 
Brandt compared with several 
more positive realities, most of all 
the desire for peace of the peoples 
of Europe. One may also assume 
that the military confrontation 
in the middle of Europe cannot 
be in the long-term interest of 
the two world powers. There is 
also a growing understanding that 
the destiny of nations can¬ 
not be changed for the better 
^ ' through the divergent develop¬ 
ment of ideological blocs 

but only through convergence, 
by subordinating the bloc- 

interest to that of peace 

and growth. The number 
of those who expect the social 
structure in East and West to 
change through progress is un¬ 

doubtedly increasing. 


I Minister Brandt outlined the 
j aims of the practical German 
! foreign policy, as follows : 
i “In the past one-and-a-half years, 
! we have taken many steps to 
i prove our honest will for relaxation 



Dr. h. c. WII LY BRANDT 

Born on Dec. IS, 191.i in Luhetk. 
Active ill Socialist youth movements 
from an euily age and Jinaliy 
joined the Socialist Workers' Party 
(SAP) Jollied the Social Demon a- 
He Party w 1947 and one ycai later 
began his political career when he 
took over the party's Bcihn .\eire- 
tariat. LIceted to the first Bundes¬ 
tag in 1949 and became Member 
of the Foreign Affairs Finance and 
All-Cerman and Berlin Afairs 
Committee, fleeted to iye.st Berlin 
City Council in 1951 and its Speak¬ 
er four years later. 1957-Govcrn- 
ing Mayor of Berlin Fleeted 
Chairman of the Social Denw- 
crarie Partv-OtA. Vice-Chancellor 
and Federal foieign Minister since 
the formation of the present "Grand 
( oalition " Go vernment. 


and for a peaceful arrangement 
with the neighbours in the Last. 

J hesc steps have not yet taken us 
very far but they have moved us 
ahead a little. Anyone who be¬ 
lieved thal this W'ould go much 
faster, forgot that German foreign ' 


j policy not only carries the burden 
' of Ihe war, but also still carries the 
j legacy of lost or disappointed con- 
; lidcnce. It would be foolish if we 
I w'eie to lose patience after one 
I year and a half and ourselves 
I devaluate the beginnings of a new 
j foreign policy. 

“We arc continuing our efforts 
to improve our relations with all 
East European nations and insofar 
as this has not yet been done, 
to establish diplomatic relations 
with them. In this we do not 
push and we know very well that 
with the establishment of diplo¬ 
matic relations everything has not 
been done...Wherever there are 
problems or where new ones ap¬ 
pear, problems which could stand 
in the way of a normalization of 
relations between Germany and its 
neighbours, we stand ready for 
an unprejudiced and realistic 
discussions. 

“Our relations with the .Soviet 
Union arc of course ol central 
significance for the future devel¬ 
opment. Without the coopera¬ 
tion of the great East European 
Power, iieacc in Europe cannot be 
secured. logcthcr with the West¬ 
ern Powers, the Soviet Union con¬ 
tinues to bear the responsibility 
for Germany as a whole. Moscow 
still seems to believe that we are 
trying to exploit any possible 
differences of opinion among the 
Communist States. This is a 
complete misassessment and also 
an underestimation of our intel¬ 
ligence. However, an improve¬ 
ment of the relationship between 
Bonn and Moscow cannot be the 
result of onc-sitlcd elVoits and 
advance concessions”. 

Minister Brandi touched briefly 
on the relations with Bucharest, 
Budapest and Sofia and continued: 
“One of the reasons w hy we were 
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very much interested in clearing up 
our relationship with non-aligned 
Yugoslavia has been the special role 
she plays in European and interna¬ 
tional affairs. At the beginning of 
this year, the two governments agreed 
to resume diplomatic relations after 
a ten-year interruption. In the West 
and ll'.c East, and last but not 
least among the nations of the 
riiird World, this step was regarded 
as a constructive contribution to 
normali/ation and tlic relaxation of 
tensions This was possible because 
neither side imposed conditions, and 
both governments, while preserving 
their own outlook, let themselves be 
guided by factual considerations. 
This success of reason and goodwill 
shall now have to prove itself in 
practical coopeialion. 

“We regard reconciliation with 
Poland as a task of historic rank. 
Once we have achieved it, not only 
will a dark chapter have been closed, 
but at the same time something will 
have been accomplished that can 
only be comptirctl with the Gcrman- 
l-'rcnch reconciliation. But now, 
there arc still strong obstacles. We 
arc ready to go far to reduce them. 
I hc Federal Republic of Germany 
has no territorial demands. In the 
condition of a divided Germany, 
we have no common borders with 
Poland anyway. We have declared 
that we respect the present borders 
and that we include them in the 
renunciation of force. We are 
willing to join the Polish government 
m tackling pioblcms of direct 
coftimon interest, and at the same 
time to search for durable solu¬ 
tions which both nations can agree 
on in the context of an order of 
peace”. 

In Plague, a trade mission has 
been established, the Foreign Minis- 
Ici reported nc.xt. lie said: “Wc have 
not pushed for more, lest it appear 
that we were trying to unduly in- 
flnencc the policy of the C/cchoslo- 
\ak Republic. The Munich Agree¬ 
ment, on the invalidity of w'hich we 
have long since expressed ourselves, 
need not stand in the way of good- 
ncigiiboLii ly relations once other 
questions have found their answ'ers, 
and wc arewillmg to help line! them. 

"1 should like to say in all frank¬ 
ness that wc understand the need of 
the C/cchoslovak Republic to hold 
fast to the bonds ol its alliances. But 
lust as the Ecdcnil Republic does not 
necessarily subteribe to all the views 
of all its allies on any certain question 
one cannot sec why the members 


of the Warsaw Pact should take up 
a specific attitude against the 
Federal Republic and thus let them¬ 
selves be hindered from improving 
their relations with us. This means 
no interference and no exploitation of 
differences of opinion but it is an 
additional indication that former 
tensions can also be i educed by 
softening rigid attitudes. 

“The future of the European Con¬ 
tinent depends on having forms 
of active cooperation appropri¬ 
ate to the times. The Fede¬ 
ral Republic of Germany has a 
lively interest in developing the eco¬ 
nomic, cultural and other relations 
with all East European countries. 
Wherever exchange and coopera¬ 
tion and also freedom of movement 
and information can be eased through 
governmental agreement, the Fede¬ 
ral Government stands ready for 
consultation.” 

Minister Brandt expressed himself 
pleased with the trade relations with 
Eastern Europe, although the West 
European Union had presented the 
Federal Republic of Germany with 
some difficulties in this respect. 

In this connection, the Federal 
Foreign Minister proposed strong 
cooperation especially with the coun¬ 
tries of the Third World. Develop¬ 
ment aid should more than until 
now be seen as an all-European 
obligation. ”1 should like to appeal 
to the governments of the East 
European countries most of all to 
the government of the Soviet 
Union—to join us in this peaceful 
competition”, he said. 

The decisive factoi in reducing 
mistrust, however, is that the safety 
of Europe no longer rests on the 
balance of terror. Of couise, mis¬ 
trust cannot give way to trust over¬ 
night. A lirst step to understanding 
must consist in taking from the 
nations the fear of being attacked. 
“F'or the Federal Republic of Gei- 
many, the offer to exchange declara¬ 
tions of renunciation of force 
with the Soviet Union and each of 
its allies is a cornerstone for peace 
and for our Eastern policy. Wc have 
unmistakably attested the will to 
always renounce force vis-a-vis the 
other part of Germany", Mr. Brandt 
said. 

After proceeding from bilateral 
declarations on the renunciation of 
force, one could think about an 
equivalent reduction of the military 
presence along the demarcation line 
through troop reductions on both 


sides as well as the gradual diminu¬ 
tion of nuclear armaments. In this 
context, the Foreign Minister stated 
once again that the Federal Republic 
did not manufacture nuclear weapons 
and that it has submitted all of its 
civilian nuclear enterprises to inter¬ 
national controls. It welcomes all 
efforts that can lift from mankind 
I the fear of atomic conflict. Next, 
Minister Brandt spoke of the painful 
division of the German fatherland 
which charges the Federal Govern¬ 
ment with a special responsibility, 
namely to w'ork for the relaxation 
of tensions and also for the reduction 
of dilTerenccs inside Germany “Wc 
have repeatedly approached the poli- 
! tical authorities in East Berlin with 
positive proposals and have suggest¬ 
ed, under exclusion of the contre^ 
versial questions, a cooperation 
j meant to overcome the rift of the 
j division”, he recalled 

The leaders of the "German Demo¬ 
cratic Republic” have kept then 
cars closed to these appeals in a 
disappointing manner and instead 
; of factual responses have again and 
; again insisted that they be mtci- 
j nationally recognised by the Fed- 
I eral Republic as a foreign state. 

I “Such a dcmaiul bypasses the facts, 

' because the actual government, name¬ 
ly the German iieopic, arc ignoied 
. by it. This statement is neither pat- 
' ionizing lu-rogancc nor any camou¬ 
flaged intention to absorb the other 
I part of Germany. The statement 
that the Federal Republic of Ger¬ 
many has no territorial claims also 
applies in this connection." 

I In the long run, those who exeicisc 
; authority in the “GDR” will 
not be able to keep their eyes closed 
to the tact that cooperation be¬ 
tween the two parts of Geimany 
! would mean a decisive contribution 
to the improvement ol All-Euro¬ 
pean relations Ministei Brandt 
; believes: "Such a contribution is 
j today desired and expected by most 
I European nalions both East and 
! West. They know that a peaceful 
order in Europe cannot be built by 
bypassing the German problems”. 

The Federal Foreign Ministcr’T 
closing remarks were : “Reason, 

I insight, willingness to compromi.se 
I and goodwill, on the one hand, or 
: mistrust, lust for power, i^ear and 
prejudice, on the other, cou'd both 
change the face of the world. To 
use the progressive and not the des¬ 
tructive approach should be our aim 
both in our foreign and domestic 
policy". 
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GERMANS TO 
NANGA PARBAT 


THE attempt on Nanga Parbat. which Dr. Karl 
^ Hcrriigkoffcr, a physician from Munich, is leading 
this month, is regarded as a daring undertaking. 
The team consists of twelve climbers, including the 
leader's 23-year-old niece, Beatrice Kaltenbach. 

The expedition will ascend the 8.125-mctrc-high 
peak along a route which had been so far considered 
“impossible". It lies on the south flank, with its 
4,500-metre-high cliff, the last major problem of 
Nanga Parbat. “It is the most daring route to 
the peak”. Dr. Hcrriigkoffcr acknowledged. For 
many years, the Munich physician-mountaineer 
r>nas been keenly interested in ascending the Nanga 
Parbat. In this he follows a time-honoured tradition 
established by the Germans. As early as 1934, a 
German team of climbers led by Willy Merkl first 
attempted to conquer the peak. This expedition 
ended in a catastrophe when, along with Merkl two 
other German climbers and nine porters perished. 
The failure of this expedition fired Herrlig- 
koffer with an unquenchable enthusiasm for con¬ 
tinuing the effort and a determination to reach 
the peak. Before he could carry out his programme, 
Kario Wien of Munich set out in 1937 with a team 
which was swept away b\ an avalanche. Two further 
expeditions undertaken in the following years also 
met with a similar fate. 

Ilcrrligkoffer's great hour ainved in 1953 when 
lie led a team, an Austrian member of which, Mr. 



The cUmh o\er tli/fs of ice beyond Camp II set up in 19J4 

Hermann Buhl, reached the summit. A second attempt 
under his leadership was successful in 1962 again. 

Hcrriigkoffcr is led back to the Himalayas not 
by the mere ambition of mountaineering. He is plan¬ 
ning in his present expedition to carry out a number 
of scientific tests which he began in 1962. The base 
camp will be set up at an altitude of 6,000 metres. 








THE GERMAN BASIC LAW 


Many readers have shown a lively intrest in the 
Constitution of the Federal Republic of Germany and 
asked questions regarding its main features. In response 


to their requests, beginning with this issue the “German 
News Weekly” is reproducing, in instalments, the textof 
the Basic Law, the Constitution of the Federal Republic. 


PRKAMBU: 

The German People in the 
Slates of Baden, Bavaria, Bre¬ 
men, Hamburg, Hesse, Lower 
Saxon V, Norlli Rhine-Westphalia, . 
Rhineland - Palatinate, Schleswig- 
Ifolstein, Wuerttemherg - Baden . 
and Wuerttemherg - HohenzoUern, \ 

Conscious of its responsibility j 
before God and Men, | 

Animated by the resolve to pre¬ 
serve its national and political 
unity and to serve the peace oj 
the world as an equal partner 
in a united Europe, 

Desiring to give anew order to \ 
political lije for a transitional ] 
period, has enacted, by virtue of \ 
its constituent power, this Basie ! 
Law of the Federal Republic of ; 
Germany. 

It has also acted on behalf of 
those Germans to whom partici- ^ 
potion was denied. \ 

The entire German people is ^ 
called on to achieve by free .self- ' 
determination the unity and freedom i 
of Germany. 

1. BASIC RIGHTS j 

ARTICLE 1* ! 

I 

(/) The dignity of man is in- \ 
violahle. To re.spcct and protect it '• 
is the duty of all State authority. 1 

(*) The German people therefore ‘ 
acknowledge inviolable and in- | 
alienable human rights as the basis ' 
of every community, of peace and ! 
i of justice in the world. 

(i) The following basic rights 
bind the legislature, the executive 
and the judiciary as directly en¬ 
forceable by law. 

ARTICLE 2 

(/) Everyone has the right to 
the free development of his per- 
.sonality insofar as be docs not 
violate the rights of others or offend 

«At mandad by Faderal Law ol March 19, 1956 

(Fadcral Law Gazatt* 1, P. Ill) 


against the constitutional order or i 
the moral code. 

(*) Everyone has the right to 
life and to inviolability of Ins 
person. The freedom of the indivi- 
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The title page of the document 
embodying the Constitution of the 
Federal Republic of Germany 


dual is inviolable. These rights 
may only he encroached upon pur¬ 
suant to a law. 

ARTICLE 3 

(7) All persons arc equal before 
the law. 

(2) Men and women have equal 
rights. 

(1) No one may he prejudiced 
or favoured becau.se of his sex, his 
parentage, his race, his language, 
his homeland and origin, his faith 
or his religious or political opinions. 

ARTICLE 4 

(/) freedom of faith and of 
conscience, and freedom of creed, 
religious or ideological, are in¬ 
violable. 

(2) The undisturbed practice of 
religion is guaranteed. 


(J) No one may be compelled 
against his conscience to render 
war .service as an armed combatant. 
Details will be regulated by a 
Federal Law. 

ARTICLE 5 

(7) Everyone has the right freely 
to express and to disseminate his 
opinion by .speech, writing and 
pictures and freely to inform himself 
from generally accessible sources. 
Freedom of the Press and freedom 
of reporting by radio and motion 
pictures are guaranteed. There 
shall he no censor.ship. 

{2) The.se rights are limited by 
the provisions of the general laws, 
the provisions of law for the pro¬ 
tection of youth and by the right \ 
to inviolability of personal honour. 

(3) Art and science, research 
and teaching are free. Freedom of 
teaching does not absolve from 
loyalty to the Constitution. 

ARTICLE 6 

(7) Marriage and family enjoy 
the .special protection of the State. 

(2) Care and upbringing of child¬ 
ren are the natural right of the 
parents and a duty primarily in¬ 
cumbent on them. The State 
watches over the performance of 
this duty. i 

(i) Separation of children from \ 
the family against the will of 
the persons entitled to bring them 
up may take place only pursuant i 
to a law, if those so entitled fail [ 
in their duty or if the children are 
otherwise threatened with neglect. 

(4) Every mother is entitled to ^ 
the protection and care of the 
community. 

(5) Illegitimate children shall he 
provided by legislation with the 
same opportunities for their physical 
and spiritual development and their 
position in society as are enjoyed 
by legitimate children. 

To ba Centinuod 
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MARK 'I'llH CONTRASTS 


Crbeii, Uio honii. rit/of thf liintorii K'upu tjiimv, i 
(ho Idrgf'St town of tht- Ruhr dislnci .'u) tin- !l•■'r 
of Germany's !.tccl inrliislry Villa Huc.)i 1. orui- 'In 
residence r.1 the knipp tarnily. now hou.es or,i ■ 
Ifie tinost rollcctions of ait. Stn/eral \ < ais an - it . 
the veriue of an exliifntiori ''five rriou'.aoci i e.i' 


, ( Alt ! ( 'o I'idid' . '.'.hir.h drew visitors Irani various 
other . oiintii^;. of I urc)[ie .and won warm praise. 

Lon li.'S niaiw modern huildings, and its shuppinq 
, on-n I ono ,,l ii„. hm lest in ttie Ruhr I he upper pir:- 
tiiro I, om.ltii "C, n ihioto el the centre in oiiainal. wltile 
;I,,-, I, s,r one IIS' oiporal'C. filt.-eii cliatigos as usual 
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The Inch an pirns 
"India 67" and "In¬ 
quiry" have been enter¬ 
ed Jor this year's In¬ 
ternational Berlin Film 
Festival. 


ed in a nationwide opin¬ 
ion survey. Bismarck 
trailed long behind with 
17 per cent of votes. 
Prof. Ludwig Erhard 
got two per cent of 
the votes. 


irajjie, thus giving the 
demonstrators no 
opportunity to make 
an impact. 

* 

Uwe Seeler, idolized 
German football hero, 
who represented his 
country in 59 inter¬ 
national games and 
three world champion¬ 
ships, is retiring Jrom 
international sport at 
the age of 31 for health 
and professional rea- 
.sons. However, he will 
continue to play for his 
home team, the famed 
HSV (Hamburg Sports 
Association). 

★ 

The advancement of 
.science and research 
will remain on the high 
priority list of the Ger¬ 
man Federal Govern¬ 
ment, declared Fede¬ 
ral Minister Gerhard 
Stoltenberg 
* 

An Indian enterprise 
has secured a Rs. 7.21 
lakh order for supplying 
7,01)1) truck wheels for 
trucks made by a Ger¬ 
man Jinn and being 
assembled in Cairo. 
This export order has 
been won by an Indian 
jirm against stifj joreign 
competition. 

♦ 

A batch of 15 sales 
executives .sponsored 
by India's Engineering 
Export Promotion 
Council has arrived 
in the Federal Republic 
of Germany Jor a 
Jive - week training in 
salesmanship. 

★ 

AJter years oj quiet 
research Germany is 
now leading the world 
in the development oJ 
two advanced types oJ 
atomic reactors, the 
"Jast - Bmiding" and 
the "beehive" types. 
With a much higher 
degree of fuel utilisa¬ 
tion than the present 
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generation oJ reactors 
they promise to be 
the power .source.s of 
the near future. 

★ 

A UNESCO survey 
team, which toured 
a dozen European coun¬ 
tries, has awarded 
Cologne the title oj 
the "mo.si helpful 
European city for the 
cause of foreign iiwr- 
ker.s". There are now 
31),000 foreign workers 
in Cologne and the 
number is expected to 
increase. 

¥ 

Technicians at the 
famous Zeiss Optical 
Works in Oberkochen 
(South Germany) are 
giving finishing tou¬ 
ches to a balloon tele¬ 
scope designed to 
give solar researchers 
a new and closer look 
at the sun. 

# 

The Pentagon strong¬ 
ly denied a report that 
equipment jor chemi¬ 
cal and bacteriological 
warfare had been sup¬ 
plied to Germany. 


At no time have there 
been in the Federal 
Republic of Germany 
a greater degree oj 
personal and political 
freedom, better econo¬ 
mic .security and less 
.social tensions than at 
p re.sent. |, 

I 

federal foreign | 
Minister Willy Brandt j 
informed the Soviet i 
Ambassador in East | 
Berlin that the East 
German controls on the 
movement of people 
from We.st were "dam¬ 
aging and constituted a 
threat to the efforts 
to ease East- West 
tension" 

* 

Asylum in the West 
was .sought by five mem¬ 
bers of East Berlin's 
State Opera Company 
during a guest perfor¬ 
mance in Lausanne. 

★ 

famed film star and 
Bharata Natya danse- 
u.se Vyjayanthimala is 
.shortly visiting the 
Federal Republic of 
Germany. She will be 
accompanied by a party 
of ten dancers and 
musicians, bc.sides her 
husband Dr. C. L Bali. 

¥ 

The extremist Social¬ 
ist German Student Fe¬ 
deration (SDS) has not 
succeeded in getting the 
mass of the German 
students and workers on 
its side. 

¥ 

The late Chancellor 
Adenauer did more for 
Germany than any other 
statesman, said 60 per 
cent of tho.se interview- 


The city of Dtissel- 
dorf in West Ger¬ 
many sponsored the first 
art exhibition Jor the 
blind. On display were 
also works by the Swiss 
painter Max Bucher. 
Since the artist employs 
plastic materials in the 
execution of his paint¬ 
ings, the blind are able 
to obtain an impre.ssion 
by tracing the contours 
of the painting. 

¥ 

A 36-Jt.-long sub¬ 
marine capable oj 
operating at a depth of 
15,000 feet has been 
designed by a Kiel firm. 

It will carry a crew of 
two men and will be 
powered by chemical 
energy on a hydrogen 
basis. 

« 

The closing of the 
Suez Canal has rein- 
'< forced the trend to¬ 
wards the building of 
.supertankers in inter¬ 
national shipping. 

» 

The largest radio-tele¬ 
scope of the world is 
presently under eon- 
struction in Essen, 
Federal Republic of 
Germany. Built by 
Krupp, the new research 
: instrument will be capa- 
'■ ble of penetrating .some 
i eight million light 
years into the universe. 
» 

The police in Frank¬ 
furt successfully tried 
out a new technique of 
' dealing with student 
demonstrations disrupt¬ 
ing traffic. They just 
stayed out of sight and 
when students caused 
obstruction diverted the 
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HINDUISM 


A profowul MU(h\ this 467- 
pcifie hook by Dr. Klaus 
Klostermaicr breathes the spirit 
ol lliiuhitsm. h is not a mere 
aeademie discussion oj Hindu¬ 
ism whose philosophy has won 
the devout admiration of gene¬ 
rations ol German seholars, but 
a sympathetic interpretation 
of Its spiritual values for the 
H'estern reader. 

Dr. Kloslermaier is connected 
with the "Institute of Indian 
Culture" which is a centre of 
anthropological and Indological 
rc.search and a branch of the 
renowned .Anthropos-Jnstitiite 
near Bonn. His de.uription of 
various pnn ticcs. which are 
vital to Hinduism, is ba.sed on 
strong sympathy and perso¬ 
nal experience .Alter a lucid 
survc) of the principal teachings 
ol Hinduism and the philo.sophv 
behind them, the author takes 
the reader through the ramifica¬ 
tions ol the laiih the concept 
ol 1 edemption of the soul tin oiigli 
sell-knowledge, the beliel in 
I he siipicme being, the theory 
ol yoga as a means of attaimiig 
spiritual pcileition. etc. In 
.spite oj the increasing picsstirc 
ol model till y. Hiiidiii.sm has a 
permanent value m the social 
orilcr ol the Hindus. This is 
csplained he Dr. Klostermaic 
w ith competence and i larity. 

Publisher: } !■ Ujchcm, CoIordc. 
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Export of Indian Textiles 


A N agiccmcnl tlcsigncd to assist 
■^India in tlic export of her textile 
products was signed in Bonn between 
the Governments of tlie Federal Re¬ 
public orGcrmany and India. Drawn 
lip under the provisions of the Inter¬ 
national Cotton Agreement and 
in pursuance of commitments uiuler 
the Kennedy Round, it pros ides lor 
trading in cotton textile proilucts 
without quantitatnc restrictions 
within a certain range. 

Mr. Cl. F. Duckwitz, 

State Secretary in the 
Federtil lorcign Ollicc 
and former German 
Ambassador to New 
Delhi who, along with 
Joint Secretary tison 
of the Federal Ministry 
of Fconomics, signed 
the agreement for the 
f'cdcral Republic of Ger¬ 
many, said ; “It is a 
matter of special pleasure 
and honour to me to be able to sign 
this agreement”. 

In order to comply with the Ger¬ 
man commitments under the 
Kennedy Round and with the wishes 
of India, it has been decided to 
implement the stipulations agreed 
upon with retrospective efi'ect from 
1st January 1968. The agreement 
will be valid up till the end of 1970 
i.e. for duration of the International 
Colton Textile Agreement. 

“The agreement signed )iist now 
between India and the Federal Re- 



Mr. O'. 


public of Germany", State Secretary 
Duckwitz pointed out, “is a step 
further m the direction of the intensi¬ 
fication of economic co-operation 
between the two countries. It deals 
with a \cry important sector of 
India's export industry and, 1 hope 
that, along with the reduction of 
customs duties m the Kennedy 

Round, it would lead to an increase 
m the \ohimc of India's exports. 

"This hope is based 
not only on the agree¬ 
ment w'hich has been 
signcii just now. We are 
convinced that the gran | 
ing of preferential eus- 
toms levies for finished and 
semi-finished products—a 
move which was first of all 
advocated by Germany 
Itself—will be of consider¬ 
able tulvanlagc to India. 
Duckwitz We shall, in future, con¬ 
tinue to make efforts to 
see that these preferential regulations 
come into force as soon as possible. 

“Bothour countriesarc also making 
elVorts in the same direction so as to 
ensureaprogressive increase in India's 
exports by means of a jointly worked- 
out export-promotion programme." 

State Secretary Duckwitz recalled 
that, in spile of the Federal Govern¬ 
ment's budgetary difficulties, German 
development aid to India had not 
been reduced. This showed the special 
importance being attached to assist¬ 
ance to India. {See also page 6) 


An Indian in Munich 


"hJi'NK'H. the principal city of 
Bavaria in South Germany, has 
been prai.scd as "a great Germanic 
dream translated into lijc". It is 
one of the cities noted for well- 
laid-oiit .sipiarcs and ever green 
gardens. .Although a crowded 
place Idled with buildings of various 
styles and epochs. Munich also 
of lets tourists as well as native 
citizens ample opportunities to 
spend a quiet hour in parks and 
gardens or on the cool hanks of the 
river Jsai that I lows through the city. 

One of the numerous .sights in 
the city IS the 7heatincrkirche, an 
impressive baroque church, which 
lies clo.'ie to the Hojgarten, a .small 


I garden adja- 
1 cent to the for¬ 
mer residence 
of a Bavarian 
king. Mr. R. 

Rangaeliari 
from Madras, 
undergoing a 
coiir.se of ad¬ 
vanced train¬ 
ing, and his 
friend Mr. 

Krishnamurlhy the Hofgarten 
find particular joy in strolling 
in the garden, along with German 
friends (cover page). Mr. Krushna- 
: nnirthy finds scope for his hobby 
oj photography. {Also see Page ^ 
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; While India is reported to he improving the facilities for tourists, particularly at specific plat cs of travel interest, in O'ermanv | 
modern hotels, medieval castles and bikini girls are helping in the campaign to attract foreign tourists to the land of the Rhine ; 
j ‘ Folklore, castles, palaces, art galleries and romantic towns oie our particular attractions" announces the Central iierrnuii | 
! Tourist Fiomotion Office in Fiankfial. The three pastas reproduced above offer somethingfn all tastes. I 


j Disarmament 

I 

i the occasion of the signing 

[ ^of the non-proliferation treaty, 

I the Foreign Secretary in Bonn, Mi 
G.F. Duckwit:, dealing with the 
i problem of di.sarmanient in the 
j world, declared in an iiiteniew 
' with "Deutsche H'clle" the (Her¬ 
man Overseas Radio Servtcc) : 

, “All our foreign politics are the 
politics of peace, fi e want to assnt 
I in removing political tensions and 
! in reducing the pace ol the ariiui- 
ment race. As far hack as 1954 
the Federal Republic, while loining 
the NATO, renounced the produc¬ 
tion of atomii, biological and 
I chemical arms and siibniiltcd hcr- 
I .self to correlated international con¬ 
trols. In 196.1 the Federal Republic 
signed and ratified the 'Test Ban 
Treaty. Moreover. Mf have t (in¬ 
sistently renounced the power to 
use nuclear arms. Hrornottug the 
' conclusion of the non-proliferation 
treaty meets the principles of the 
! German politics of securing peace". 
Foreign Secretary Duck wttz em¬ 
phasised the .special interest of the 
Federal Republic in the non-proli- 
^ feration of nuclear arms. As a 
”, matter of principle, he said, the 
I Federal Republic supports all 
I measures which are directed against 
I the misuse of nuclear power. 'I he 
I Federal Republic, on the other 
I hand, is not prepared “to aicept 
j anything which hinders their 
! peaceful use." Foreign Secretary 
I Duckwit z also declared'. “The 
world cannot stop at a limited iion- 
i 


proliferation treaty. Peatc (an 
only he assured d the Nuclear 
Powers, on their part, are prepared 
to take steps towards di.sariiianicnr. 
j fo! iiistaiuc. // they renounced 
I further development of dangerous 
arms and stopped the prodiu lion ol 
fissionable material for military 
piiiposcs " 

A Daring Fliglit I 

1 

j ASURGFUN Irom Fast Germany. 

[ ^ his wife and two ihtldrcn have 
i managed to escape through Nairobi 
j (Kenya) to the li'csi. 

The sill gcon was one of a 
group of twelve “GDR" special¬ 
ists 'deputed to Tanzania hr 
I .service as development experts. 

I Having trayelled from Last Berlin 
\ to Cairo in a Russian. "Aeroflot" 
aircraft, reports “dpa". the group 
changed over at Cairo to an air¬ 
craft ol the “Last Afiuan .Air¬ 
ways" under a British pilot. Dur¬ 
ing a halt at Nairobi, the surgeon, 
who had enlisted the sympathy ol 
the pilot, had his baggage removed 
from the plane .secretly. 

)l hen the pas.sciigcrs had board- 
I cd the and att again at Nairobi 
I for (Oiiiinuing their loiirncy. the 
I surgeon and Ins f.imily ran towards 
j tl.cairpoit hiiildrig. All the ellorts 
! Ol two Last-German guards to 
j bring the family back nr/c 
. thwarted by the pilot who ordered 
1 the doors to he clo.sed and refused 
I to delay the plane. 


Wischnewski : I cvvcr Arms 


T/If'/DLR effort in the struggle 
against hunger in the world, 
more aid to the developing countric- 
and fewer arms—these arc the 
demands ol Mr Hans-.liirgen 
H ischnewski, federal .Munster for 
hcononuc Co-operation, in Bonn. 


H'l.schncwski writes in the Press 
Service of his party (S.P.D.): 
“'The problem of hunger, still con¬ 
centrated in pockets today, will 
demolish by the middle ol the 
''seventies if not earlier - all dams 
like a torrent Thirtytwo years 
be foil- the turn of the century, 
u’f still have .some (hance to avert 
the impending catastrophe. But 
to be able to do this, three 
re(pii.site.s are es.senticd. 

J. "Last and H est iiiiist refrain 
from using the Third Bloc as a 
battle-ground for their ideologual 
conflict'. 


I 


2. “Ihe expenditure on aims in 
the entire world has to be substan¬ 
tially reduced and the re.sourccs 
.so freed have to be diverted to peace¬ 
ful development in Africa, Asia 
and Latin Amerii a. 


3. “Lvery developing country 
has to understand that she carries 
a great re.spoiisibihty towards the 
whole ol mankind. If she delayed 
setting the social and economU 
developments into motion with all 
her strength she would betome 
a danger not only to herself but 
also to others". 
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YOUR QUIZ 


Germans Cherish Dr. C. Fabri’s Memory 


Questions 

1. When and where was the 
International Transport Exhibition 
held? 

2. Name the biggest swing- 
bridge In the world. 

3. How many universities are 
there in the Federal Republic of 
Germany ? 

4. Which was the biggest 
theatrical success in Germany f 

5. I have done the diploma 
course in mechanical engineering 
as well as In mining engineering 
and have some experience in both 
fields. I want to proceed to 
Germany for further studies and 
employment. Kindly suggest the 
procedure to be followed and also 
indicate the possibilities. 

6. Can an Indian student who 
holds a diploma already take up a 
job in engineering and also under¬ 
take higher studies in Germany? 

Answers 

/. The Exhibnion was held, m 
Munich in 1116.I and was attended by 
more than JO million people. 

The bipi’est swinp-bridge is a 
road-cum-raU bridge .117 metres 
long. It was built by the firm oj 
Krupp. 

Theie are universities, 

technical univeisities and colleges 
with univeisity status in the J'ederal 
Republic of (jermany. 

4. Oerinunv's biggest theatrical 
success of postwar days was the 500th 
performance of “My Fair Lady" 
{Cerman edition) in 1065 til “Theatei 
des H'estens", Berlin. 

5. Study and work cannot go 
together at the same time under the 
(jerman iinivcisily system because ail 
courses are eonducted only during the 
day. Also, full-time employment leaves 
no time and energy .for studies side by 
side, (ierman students take up work 
only during the yacations. it is impos¬ 
sible to get a .scholarship, the minimum 
qiiahtication for which is a Master's 
degice. J he niiiiiiniim qualification 
for admission to a ticrinan university 
IS a B.A. or B.Sc, degree. Obtaining 
a job 1 % not easy. One can asceitain 
possibilities fioni the Zeiitral.stelle fur 
Aibeitsveimiitliiiig, (>()()(), ! rank fur t, 
Main-Zed 57. 

6. .\o. The leu.son is explained 
in an.swer bio. 5. 

Questions and unvvtcrs 1*4 coOtc- 
ted and t.i>mptied hy Mrt Meena 
K. Murihv, Tbanjavur {Madras 
State) Queation 5 leccived from 
M. RtaTUddif), Waransuf, Andhra 
Pradesh. Question 6 received from 
Shankar Ojnguly, Peshabandhu 
Nagar, 24-ParganM, West netigal 


Baron von Mirbach, the German Ambas¬ 
sador, raid a tribute to the memor.v of Dr. 
CMiarles Fabn, noted art critic who passed 
away last week. Dr. Fabri was 69. 

In a message of condolence to Mrs. Fabri, 
the Ambastitulor wrote. “We Germans specially 
shall always cherish the memory of Dr. Fabri 
who not only mastered our language to perfec¬ 
tion but who always sympathised with our 
cultural endeavours and, through his scholarly 
critiques and lectures, helped so greatly to 
interpret Germany’s cultural life to Indian 
audience”. The Ambassador sent a wreath as a 
“last greeting to our dear friend.” 



Dr. C. Fabri 


Munster University Choir Delights Indian Audiences 



International folk songs, negro 
spirituals and classical pieces 
rendered by the University Mad¬ 
rigal Choir of Munster from 
Germany thrilled large audiences 
at Rabmdra Sadan and St. Paul’s 
t^alhcdral in Calcutta. The concerts 


were held under the auspices of the 
Max Muller Bhavan, C^alcutta. The 
Munster University Choir, which 
consists of more than 45 members 
with Mrs. Ilerma Kramm as conduc¬ 
tor, was in India as part of a good¬ 
will tour of several parts of Asia. 


“Vikram'’ : My.sore'.s Gift to Stuttgart Zoo 



“Vikram”, a baby ele¬ 
phant gifted by Mysore has 
just aimed at the Zoologi¬ 
cal Gardens m Stuttgart. 

It represents a close link 
Detween this German city 
and Bangalore, the capital 
of Mysore State where an 
institute for training foremen 
for industry is being set up 
with German a.ssistancc. 

“Vikram” was flown to 
Germany from Bombay. 

Before the babv elephant’s departure. Dr. R. Kunisch (right above), 
German Consul-General in Bombay and Mr. Walter Leifer (left). 
Press Attache at the Consulate-General, visited him (seen by the side 
of the huge sculpture of an elephant) at the Victoria Gardens, Bombay. 
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AN INDIAN IN MUNICH j 

Mr. Rangachari 
From I.I.T. Madras i 


j^R. Ramanujam Rangachari from 
*''•* Madras did not lind il dilTicult lo 
settle down in Germany even tlioiigh 
this is tiis (list stay in Fiirope. He is 
working in Munich where lie renewed 
his acquaintance with an old friend. 
Dr. lug. .Seinecke. who was lecturer 
in electronics at the Indian Institute 
of Technology, Madras, fri'm 
>(o 1965. Dr. Seinecke, now with the 
linn of Siemens, has arranged for Mr 
Rangachari to prepare himself a 
vegetarian meal every evening in the 
Siemens guest-house. The visitor 
has his breakfast too theie and 
it is all so managed that there 
are no problems regarding food for 
Mr. Rangachari, the vegetarian, in 
a citv where the eating customs 
include a good sound breakfast in 
the morning with sausage ami 
smoked ham. 

Llnhindcrcd by problems of accli¬ 
matizing himsell to ii.sagcs which arc 
foreign to him, Mr. Rangachari. 
supervisor for electronic equipmcn! 
at the I.I.T., devotes himself lo his 
one-year course of advanced training. 
He began in the Si'Mncns works in 
Munich and then switched tiver to 
"Rohde and Schwarz", the well- 
known factory lor electronic 
measuring equipment in Europe At 
this factory suitable equipment is 



The Indian visitor eyplaininif a point 
with rcjercnce to a Ireqiieiicy meter 


Mr. Kan/taehari, ulonp with a eolleagiie, 
examining a list of spare parts 


developed and constructed for almost 
every field of high and low' frequency 
technology, incluiling the technology 
of sound measurement. 

The firm has a new laboratory 
building and is intensifying its 
research and development. With 
a stall of more than 4(MM) persons 
and a turn-over ol' about DM IK) 
million (nearly Rs. 20 crorcs) in 
1966, the enterprise builds varied 
types of equipment about which 
Mr. Rangachari has a high opinion. 
About 60 per cent of the equipment 
which Mr. Rangachari looks after 
at the I.I.T. Madras comes from 
the firm of "Rohde and Schwarz". 
And Mr Rangachari is helping with 
his own hand m the production of 
this equipment in Munich. 


Ih. Semeeke, who plays on the veena, reecives assistance iioiii Mr. Rangachari in reading 
from a hook of notes on misic 



Mr. Rangachari finds new impres¬ 
sions crowding in on him daily in 
Munich, even ihough he has been 
there only fur live months now. 
Still, he is reminded vividly of 
his home country w'hen he helps 
Dr. Seinecke write the notes from 
lape recordings of veena music. 
Seinecke became interested in the 
veena in Madras. Even today, he 
receives tape lecordings from his 
teacher, Shri T. N. Ramaswami 
Sastri -a pupil of the great master, 
Shri Karaikkiidy Sambasiva Ayyar, 
who died in 1958 - and uses them 
for h;s practice on the veena. 
He intends to publish a small 
book in English and German, and 
perhaps in Tamil as well, on the 
subject. 
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BONN 



Indian danicn\c IJIavuli Devi {right) in animated discussion with Prof. Kurt Jooss 
of the lolkswang Ballet Company, l\ssen 

INDIAN DANSEUSE IN GERMANY 


I ILAVATl DEVI, the Indian 
*-'danscusc,navc a guest perlormance 
ber<)ie a full house at the Folkswang 
Scl\ool in E.ssen. She had been invit¬ 
ed, together with her Swedish bus- i 
band. Uengt 1 liiger, by the head of the ' 
Eolkswang Ballet Company, Brofes- ! 
sor Kurt Jooss. Uiiger opened the ! 
programme with an introduction to 
the hisioiy and development of 
Indian dancing. 

Lilasati Devi lives at the Swedish 
capital of Stockholm where her 
husband is director of a music 
institute. After the recital, the 
couple stayed on for two more days 
in Essen and established close 
contacts with the students of dancing 
at the Folkswang School. 

The Folkswang academy of dan¬ 
cing, founded in 1927, is one of the 
principal German tiainmg centres for 
music, ballet, drama and photogra¬ 
phy. Equally famous is the Eolkswang 
Museum (in old North German j 
“Folkswang” means “Hall of the j 


Goddess of Spring”), which since 
1922 holds one of the most valuable 
and comprehensive collections of 
modern European art. 


LEAVES FROM A DIARY 


Mr.s. Krika Pappritz, who war 
for many years Deputy Chief of 
Protocol al the Federal Foreign 
Office, i.s known in Bonn as “Lady 
Ftiqiiette". Federal Chancellor 
Kiesinger was among the prominent 
personalities who offered her 
felicitations on her 75th birthday. 

★ 

'THE Government of India is 
' .seeking a fre.sh loan from the 
Federal Republic of Germany. The 
amount of the loan is believed to 
he of the order of Rs. 47 crores. 
Mr. Y.T. .Shah, .foint Secretarv in 
the Union Minislrv of Finance 
from New Delhi, has arrived 
m Bonn and is di.scussing details 
with the Federal Government 

★ 

A N ambitious plan currently being 
^ examined by the Federal 
Ministry of .Scientific Research in 
Bonn aims at establishing a high¬ 
speed truck and car carrying rail 
.service. The new train, which will 
also carry passengers, will travel at 
a .speed of 250 kilometres per hour 
and use an air-cushion system with 
a linear electric propul.sion. 



An agreement on Indian exports of textile products was signed in Bonn by the 
Indian Ambassador Mr. Khub Chand (left), for India, and by Mr, G.F. Duck- 
witz (centre). State Secretary in the Federal Foreign Office and formerly 
German Ambassador in India and, Mr. Elson (right). Joint Secretary In the 
Federal Ministry of Economics, for Germany. (See also page 2) 
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F F'. I. 1 X VON n C K A R I) i 


I WANTI0I3 TO BIOCOMK A JOlTRNAIA«T 


I We have been surprised at the ^re^ interest shown by 

numerous readers in the pages from ftlir von 
Eckordt's memoirs "fin Untidy life", rrpiodured in the 
"German News Weekly" of June IS Many of the 
readers having asked for a continuation of this 
senes, permission was obioined from the Econ 
Publishing House, Duesseldorf, the publisher of 


the book, for reproducing further chapters. The 
second instalment, which now follows, describes how 
PAr. Felix von tckardt, the /ournalist, diplomat and 
former head of the Federal Press and hiforination Office 
and State Secretory, become a journalist ogoinst the 
wish of his father and rase to great heights in this 
exacting profession before he joined the Government. 


i 

I 




father and 1 cngagetl in intmy a 
^’'*fricndly argument, during which each 
line nevertheless stubbornly stood his 
ground. 1 wanted to become a iournalist 
like himself and like my grandfather \s ho 
had been one from time to time in his 
c.ireer. I.ikc most journalists he was op¬ 
posed to the idea of the son following in 
the footsteps of the father and so, having 
determined that I was to be a banker, 
he accordingly set me to learn the trade. 

I fared fairly well at my work and indeed, 
what with the mounting inflation, the 
profession was not wtthout its moments 
of excitement. It was at this time that 
J met my future wife. She was the 
daughter of a Hamburg merchant, who 
every now :ind then received a payment in 
foreign exchange. He had not grasped 
the tmplications of the inflation, for he 
frequently sent his daughter to me With 
the mission of changing twenty or fifty 
dollars. But I refused to change sueh 
“enormous” sums at one time. "Not 
more than one dollar shall be changed 
at'a time!” I announced on the sticnglli 
of my status as experienced “banker”. 
In this way T managed to pull my 
future wile’s family througli quite 
comfortably. 

All we young people in the fiim 
indulged in every kind of reckless spe¬ 
culation. Speaking for myself, I eon- 
centrated exclusively on foreign ex¬ 
change. The business posed no problems 
whiitsocvcr, for all you had to (lo was to 
place the mark “alabaisse”. Whenever 
I went oui with my fiancee I took along 
a dollar. No matter how late it became, 

1 never tailed to return home with a 
tidy stack of German currency notes. 
I'.very once in a while I also connived 
to slip a dollar into my mothei's hand, 
naturally without the knowledge of my 
father. Thus we managed to weather the 
inflation tolerably. Had f kept my nose 
on the track, I might have been a pros- 
perou.s man at the age ol twenty-one. 
But, as It turned out, the resolution I 
formed was the right one. On the very 
day that the stabilized mark was issued, 
I quit the banking business, anticipating 
that critical days lay ahead lor the 
smaller business enterprises. Now at 
long last 1 could join the “Hamburger 
Fremdcnblatt." 

My father, however, laid down the 
condition that 1 was to first devote some 
time to acquainting myself with the 
technical processes of printing. He said 
that he had always found his lack of 
adequate experience in this field a draw¬ 
back in his career. This idea did not 
appeal overmuch to me, for 1 felt that my 
calling lay on a loftier plane; the writing 
of political editorials represented the 


goal of my aspuations. One or the othci 
of my political editorials had already 
seen the light of print in the magazine 
published by the association of former 
cadets In due course my term of appren¬ 
ticeship in the composing room and in 
the lolation press came to an end. as 
well as a quite interesting spell in the 
etching room where the photogravure 
prints were prepared. The “Hamburger 
bicmdeiiblatt” was the first German 



Mr. rdie ion JuKardi likes lior.scs. 
and Ills liohhy tr. Iior.sc-i iding. 
li'lii’it hr liirni'd 6.5 on Jane Id, hi.s 
eldrsi son. Mr Prior von likaidl 
who ucromjiunird ( liaiurllor 
Kir.singri during lii.s ii.sil lo India 
Iasi wtiilrr. wroir this ahoiil Ins 
falhci, III on iirliclr cai ned in llir 
Iriiding Hanihing daily 'Dir H'rh" 
"I rsirrni and rtsped him as a 
/li.nd. /Is my faihri ! loir him". 


paper to daily publish a full-page cop¬ 
perplate photogravure print, because 
the publisher, Albert Broschek, was a 
great expert in this art He was also the 
, man who first mtioduccd photo-tele¬ 
graphy. The “biemdenblatt” caused 
a sensation by publisiiing the first pho¬ 
tographs of the launching ot the airship 
“Graf Zeppelin”, which had taken place 
at Lake C onstance in the morning, m 
' Its four o'clock afternoon edition that 
j very same day! Just imagine, a photo- 
! giaph from Take Gonstance appearing 
; m print in Hamburg in a matter of 
I hours ! 

At last the day arrived when 1 joined 
j the Local News Department and was 
I entrusted to the care of O.E. Kiescl, who 
j wa.s expected to make a journalist of 


me He was a lathcr blunt and out¬ 
spoken tvpc, but his rough demeanour 
concealed a tender heart. The third 
person ui the oflice was an elderly editor, 
called "Veddcl-Harlmann”, because he i 
lived ." ihc part of the city known as 
Vevkiel It was the task of this warm- 
hearled man to edit innumerable scraps [ 
ol local news d.iily, while I was generally 
eluiscd aioiind town by the “boss” 

He demanded that I haul in the "catch”, 
by which he meant all the latest local 
news. In this way 1 Icsiriit to make a 
“leporiage”. 1 owe a deep debt of gra- , 
titude lo O 1 . Kiescl, lor it was he who . 
taught me how to collect facts and then 
present them to the reader in a clear 
and iiitclligihle way No genuine jotir- ' 
nalist can afl'ord to dispense with a course 
of training of this kind. He also taught 
me that a news icport must in the lirst 
place contain cleat indications as to time, i 
place and event. The “commcniarv” J 
was something entiiely apart from this. | 
We got along splendidly together, except j 
in one respect Being plagued by inso- | 
iniiia, he was in the habit of making his 
appearance m the editor’s office at a i 
criminally early hour each morning. 
But alter all J frequently happened to 
have something on my agenda in the 
evenings and sometimes even during 
the night. '1 herefore in his opinion I 
always arrived too late. Whenever I 
showed up later than 8.31) a.in., he would 
greet me with a stream of invectives in 
the purest Hambuig dialect' “Well, 
there you are, you boozy, good-for- 
nothing pig' lake this for a punish- 
meni' Go on. sit down on your bottom 
and write an editorial!" But you could 
not write an editorial for the local | 
news page without sonie kind of inspira¬ 
tion Thus under this friendly guidance 
f learnt lo make critical glosses out of 
minor items of local news. 

Things went on like this for a while, 
until a change ot environment was 
recommended. I was sent lo Munich, 
where I joined the staff of the “Munch- 
ner Neucsteii Nachi ichten”. The choice 
of my new environment was determined 
to a considerable extent by the fact that 
my sister Isabella, wlui since my baby¬ 
hood had acted as a kintl of second 
mother to me, worked there in the archi¬ 
ves of the newspaper. My sister was no 
child of melancholy and so we moved 
together into a cosy flat. My work 
with the newspaper at first proved to 
be a disappointment. Once again [ was 
attached to the local news department, 
where, however, things were far from 
being as lively as they had been in 
Hamburg. I had to sjxind part of my 
working time in editing and arranging 
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' the livestock reports. Very often, pigs 
were quoted as being "dull” and my 
mood was certainly no better. Merci¬ 
fully, Munich as a city did not prove 
dull by any means. I enjoyed a few 
weeks of good fun at Carnival cele¬ 
brations, beer parties, etc. 

But then came the turning of the 
tide. One day I was ordered off regular 
duty and deputed to describe and pho¬ 
tograph the gliding feats of the famous 
war pilot Udet foi the "Mimchncr lllus- 
tiierle". a periodical issued by the same 
publishing house. This was no simple 
matter, for IJdct had undertaken -as 
was his wont whenever he fsiund himself 
in dire hnanci.il straits to take otf 
from the Zugspit/haus on the nn>un- 
lam and glide over the ridge of the 
Zugspitze, which lay at u much higher 
level above it. When he arrived at the 
top of the peak, he did not at all like 
the looks of what he had commuted 
himself to. If the expected iip-wmds 
failed to arise, there was little hope 
of success. If he managed to escape 
from the Hying stunt with nothing more 
serious than a few broken bones, he 
would have reason to ce'unt himself 
lucky. I was not enraptured with the 
project cither, for as an enthusiastic 
photographer I knew that there would 
not he much to sec on the photos. But 
all the same, we decided to settle down 
.and make ourselves cosy for the time 
I being at least. Utlet was a most enter¬ 
taining companion. I wrote contribu- 
I tions for the fcuillcton, making them as 
funny as I could and adding caricatures 
of Udet. But nothing happened. By and 
by 1 began to icccivc rather impatient 
telephone calls from the publishing 
house, inquiring when the great event 
would take place. But Udet continued 
to stave olT his gliding feat and as for 
me. my fund of material for suitable 
articles showed signs of running out. 
It was only when the situation got really 
hot that Udet pulled himself together, 
downed a couple of large pegs ol brandy, 
had himscit lowed to the appointed spot 
and sailed olT. I-ive minutes latei he had 
actually skimmed over the ridge with 
the help of up-vvinds and landed safely 
in the valley below. 

1-or me this episode brought about 
a major change. The publishing house 
to which J belonged, Messrs. Knorr 
aiul Hirth, also issued, in addition to 
I the papers 1 have mentioned, an even¬ 
ing edition of the “Munchner Neuesten 
Nachiichtcn" under the name “Tcle- 
gramm-Zeitung". The man in sole charge 
of this publication, w hich consisted of 
lour to SIX pages, was a Viennese |our- 
nalist. Di. Bittner, a man with a rich 
sioie of experience behind him. That 
' I had put the endless days on the Zugs¬ 
pitze to good journalistic use had appa¬ 
rently appealed to him, for he arr.'uiged 
lor me to Ivecome his assistant. Under 
this man I learnt a great deal, for he let 
me try my hand at all branches of jour¬ 
nalistic woik; ultinialcly, I was also per¬ 
mitted a fling at polities. After some 
i lime, he look the risk of entrusting me 
t with the sole management of the paper 
foi a few days, as he had to go away on 
i a journey. 1 spared no cITort and even 
wrote a short political editorial. When 
I Bittner returned, he was satisfied with 



i Gustav Stresemann, the German \ 
i statesman whose dazzling person- j | 
I a/ity and hrilltani oratoricalgijis Alt. \ I 
j J'elix von Fckardt knew well as a \ | 

I young Journalist 1 | 

I ] 

j my work. Finally he succeeded in mak- i 
j ing It possible for me to take a trip 
! myself. First I was sent to Bcmc to 
I interview President Motta, for Swit- I 
zerland at that time was considerably 1 
plagued by Soviet agents who were : 
stirriiif, up trouble in the country. I j 
entered the villa of the President with 
palpitating heart, but was at once rc- . 
assured by the sight that greeted my eyes, 
for a flock of innumerable children 
swept through the house, pursued by j 
the head of state, who roundly scolded 
the fleeing horde in a torrent of Italian. 

I Motta supplied me with every infor¬ 
mation I could possibly wish for. Fvery 
now and again he kept running to the 
door in order to hush the children. 

! w'ho were creating an infernal noise, 
j My account of the interview was appro- 
. ved of by my paper A further reward- 
! ing experience was a meeting with the 
j distinguished German ambassador Dr. ■ 
] Muller. From Berne niy itinerary took 
' me to Genova Here 1 was required to 
I write an article on the International 
Labour Organisation. The head of 
this organisation, the Frenchman Albert 
Thomas, similarly gave me a long and 
detailed interview. It turned out to be 
a most successful round trip. 

Thereafter 1 advanced by leaps and 
j bounds. Dr. Bittner succeeded in 
i procuring permission for me to attend 
the meetings of the Council of the League I 
; of Natiotis and the General Assembly j 
four times a year in the capacity of i 
reporter. My assignments in Geneva ■ 
provided strenuous political and jour- j 
nalistic training, for the conferences 
i were attended not only by the foremost I 
I politicians but by the pick of journalists ; 

I as well. On these assignments it W'as ' 
imperative for a lournalist to be present 
at all the events to ferret out pieces of 
1 information that nobody else knew any¬ 
thing abviut and in addition to write a i 
commentary on each item of news i 


that he could manage to obtain. Com¬ 
petition among the journalists was 
keen, but fair. I ra'civcd much invaluable 
help from many of the older journalists, 
above all from the best representatives 
of the great Berlin publishing houses 
of Schcrl, Ullstein and Mosse. I formed 
friendships with many who were twice 
as old as I was and whenever I was 
faced with a problem 1 could not cope 
with, T was not left in the lurch. In 
Geneva I came in contact with the world 
of journalism on both national and in¬ 
ternational levels and established con- ; 
ncctions with the European delegations, i 
taking care to always start with those ! 
all-important people, the secretaries, i 
At that time I discovered that a jour- ! 
nalist can frequently obtain belter in- ■ 
formation from the man second or third | 
111 rank in a delegation than from minis- i 
ters and secretaries of stale. 1 shall never i 
lorgct those memorable days when I j 
first witnessed the diplomatic battles | 
waged across the council table of the ' 
League of Nations by such personalities 
as Aristide Briand, Sir Austin Cham¬ 
berlain, the Belgian van dcr Velde, the ! 
Hungarian Count Apponyi, the Ruma- i 
man Titulescu, etc. 

Lor the lournalist, the Geneva con¬ 
ferences alTorded unique training. Every 
day news reports, confidential informa¬ 
tion and commentaries had to be com¬ 
municated to head-ofticc by telephone. 

I learnt how to collect the news material 
and examine it more than once to test 
Its real significance before ilispatching 
the messages by telephone. But there 
were also some “great” days. When 
Germany, aftei an unsuccessful attempt, 
was at l.ist admitted to the League of 
Nations, the jubilation in the assembly 
was genuine and impressive. On that 
occasion Stresemann, whom I sub- 
setiucnlly had the privilege of knowing 
more intimately both in his political 
capacity as well as in private life, made a 
brilliant speech which was repeatedly 
interrupted by applause. It was this 
-speech that admitted him to the front 
rank of European politicians. For some 
years the trio composed of Briand, 
Stresemann and Chamberlain represent¬ 
ed the authoritative power in the League 
of Nations. Stresemann was supported 
principally by Briand. I had the oppor¬ 
tunity of seeing this dazzling personality, 
with his unique oratorical gifts, pacing 
the speaker's platform in front of the 
General Assembly, with no written notes 
in his hand and yet perfectly composed 
and self-assured. And his audience, 
consisting as it did of hard-headed poli¬ 
ticians and diplomats, nevertheless fell 
irresistibly under the spell of the warm 
and vibrant cello-like timbre of his 
voice. But then all of a .sudden he halted , 
and ended his mighty peace speech by 
booming out tlic words “A bas les 
cannons! A bas les mitrailleuses!” in a 
voice that resounded through the hushed 
hall. Rapturous ovation greeted tliis great 
wizard of the word and of the voice. 

This was the heyday of the League 
of Nations. Every evening, after the 
day’s work was over, statesmen and 
diplomats, journalists and camp-follo¬ 
wers formed a custom of gathering 
together in the tavern "Bavaria”. Poll- ; 
tic^ bonmots flew from table to table. ' 
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^*7 ^ caused a sensuHon hy pubtishw/; the fust photopraphs of the lauiichiiif' of the airship "Craf Zeppelin 

The (rent o< I III red in themonuny at I uke ( onstanee and the Handun/; newspaper cat rted the pietures within the next few hours. 


The walls were—anil urt to this day--- 
plastered with brilliant caricatures drawn 
by the Hungarians Kclcn and Derso. 
These evening sessions in the tavern 
rarely ended before one or two o clock 
in the morning. 

I have preserved a caricature by 
I Kelcn showing Count Apponyi, who at 
j that time was the oldest statesman at 
1 the conferences, with me. the youngest 
I journalist in Geneva. The occasion lor 
; the drawing was an interview I had with 
‘ the Hungarian count. This was the 
! question I posed to hinv How long 
was the “political eternity" supposed 
i to last? Expressed in more precise terms 
. this meant; How long does a treaty 
j that has been concluded to remain valid 
1 for all time remain binding? Ihecighty- 
I six-year-old statesman, who incidentally 
travelled four times a year from Buda¬ 
pest to Geneva in .a third-class tram 
compartment in order to save his poor 
country expenses, reflected a while and 
then answered ; “Fifteen years!” I 
leave it to the reader to reckon out 
I for himself, making due allowance for 
the circumstances, of course, how right 
j history proved the old gentleman’s 
^ words to be. 

During my term in Munich a poli¬ 
tical event took place which demon¬ 
strated to me, a young journalist, what 
terrible consequences can follow on 
internal political dissension. The 
setting for this gory showdown did not 
lie in Germany, but in Austria. On 
the 15th July 1927 I was standing in the 
composing room of the publishing firm 
Knorr and Hirth trying, with the colla¬ 
boration of an extremely original com- 


I posilor, to imke up as attractive a first 
page as possible for the “Tclcgramm- 
7cilung". When wc had some leisure 
at our disposal, this old man, who.se 
hobby was opera, and I used to frequen¬ 
tly play a game which nobodv except 
ns understood. I would call out the 
natne ol an opera or the opentng line 
of an ana and he would search among 
the news items that had already been 
set m type, trying to find those that 
bore some relation to the opera mention¬ 
ed In the midst of this game we were 
interrupted by the ringing of the tele¬ 
phone. At the other end of the line was 
our representative in Vienna. “Revolu¬ 
tion in Vienna . the Pal,ice of Justice 
in flames ’’ he reported m broken 
sentences. Then with a click the line 
suddenly went dead and all efforts to 
revive the connection proved futile 
The whole country was paralyzed by 
a gencnil strike. No closer information 
of any kind was to be obtained from 
any news agency. Altei ;i brief consul¬ 
tation with the cinef editor and the 
publishers, 1 was deputed to go to Vienna 
by car and report on the c'cnts ft 
turned out to be an adventurous trip. 

1 had hardly reached the border 
when my troubles began. Finally I 
was permitted to cross into Austrian 
territory. Next a dense fog aro.se. Agatn 
and again, men in civilian clothes with 
red bands encircling their arms some¬ 
how materialized out of the thick volu¬ 
mes of mist and called the car to a halt, 
dimanding to sec our papers. After 
what seemed an endless journey through 
the night, we — my driver and I — at 
last trundled through the suburbs of 


Vienna just as day was breaking. With 
j the exception of a few patrols, regular 
' police on one occasion and men with 
red arm bands on another, the city 
was as dcscited as a ghost town. At 
I the hotel “Biistol” r was informed that 
j the employees, too, were on strike. I 
was allotted a room, but it had not 
been tidied, the bed of the previous 
occupant had not been made and no 
breakfast was available. The telephone 
lines remained dead. 

The only information that could be 
elicited from the Press and Public Re¬ 
lations Office of the Austrian Federal 
Chancellor was; “The Council of Minis¬ 
ters IS silting III session sine die'” After 
painstaking inquiries and investigations 
i managed to piece together the follow¬ 
ing picture: leftist Socialists and Com¬ 
munists had organised a rebellion against 
the Government and set the Palace of 
Justice on lire as a signal for the revolt. 
In the working-class districts, violent 
street battles raged between the revol- 
ters and the police. In the district called 
Hcrnals I witnessed a fierce gun battle. 
The street was littered with corpses, and 
pools of blood bore evidence of how 
virulent the fanaticism was that thus 
found a vent in the savagery I witnessed. 
The Government hail set up some light 
artillery in a new housing colony for the 
working class. 1 had witnessed more 
than one violent clash between the 
Government and the Spartacists during 
the German revolution, hut I was 
horrified at the brutality that exhibited 
itself in the Austrian Civil War. There 
was nothing whatsoever to be dis¬ 
cerned of the “golden Viennese heart.” 
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GERMAN SPORT - 



Orrmaiiy heal liiaztl 2 / at Slullgail in the thiril iiicaiinlct hi twccn the two 
iiulioiial laatlnill leant',. Pieliire sho» \ IJaerjel oj iiennany (t tpht) uftet healini; 
f laiidiv, the liiazilian ftaalie, and \coiini’ a ftaal. 



Pet feel ftraceliilncs', and harmony m movement were demonstrated at the German 
Gynma.slies I estival m Berlin. Pieliae shows pupils of the Medan School 
perlormmp pytnnastic c.scrcises with Indian einhs. 


1 Iricil as best as I could lo form a 
’ picture of the course of events Except 
, for tlic stcicotyped communique “The 
! Council of Ministers is silting in session 
: sine die!" no furtlicr information 
I was forthconiing trom the Press and 
Public Relations Oflice Those few days 
' in Vienna made me rcali/c how help¬ 
less a journalist is without a telephone 
■ With the limited resources at my com- 
; mand, I liicd lo ctmipilc a report each 
j day on the events that had taken place. 

' Then I used to drive lo Piessburg, since 
all the telephone connections from 
Vienna to other couiitries had been cut 
: ofl’. Every now and then, 1 was lucky 
; enough to be able tt> contact mv Munich 
office from I’lcssbuig via Piaguc Very 
often the most I could do was lo give 
a huriied sketch of the events of the 
day in a few disjointed sentences, but at 
' least It was something. The few tele¬ 
phone lines that Piessburg could boast of 
were besieged by rcpiescniativcs of the 
international picss Curieiicy notes ol 
all denominations llowcd into the pockets 
of iuill poileis and telephone operalois 
in the hotels. The daily tup back lo 
Vienna had to he made by night Sleep 
became a luxiiiy I ciiuld not afford to 
indulge in I he fact that the bedlineii 
used by the (ircMous occupant of my 
hotel room still remained untouched 
was now immaterial to me. Einallv the 
Ciovcrnnieiil was able lo bring the 
situation under control by niobih/ang 
all the foices at ns command. Hut 1 
was not salislied with mv louinalislic 
work I lacked a coherent account 
of what had leally taken |)lacc Aflei 
racking my brains, dulled ihiough days 
of wakefulness, I at length called to 
mind a man whose aequamtaiicc 1 had 
made dining a previous visit lo Vienna: 
ihe ambassadoi Haron Seidicr. Allei 
franlicall) driving aioiind in circles 
trying to discover his wheicabouls, 

I finally succeeded m tracking him 
down in the spa Baden near V'lcruia 
Being an experienced diplomat, he had 
wilhdiawn i'loni tlic scene of action 
and found a quiet comer foi himself 
in the country. He knew even Ic.ss about 
Ihe “revolution" than I did, but when 
1 mentioned that it was impossible 
lo obtain an intciview with Schobci, 
the Supcrinlciulcni ol the Vienna Police 
force, he exclaimed' “Ah yes Scho- 
ber-why, he's an old pal ol mine'” 

I was given a lellei of inliocluclion lo 
Schobci, Aimed willi this credential. 

I piesenled myself beloie Ihe secretary 
ol Ihe Police Superiiucndcnt and succcc- 
iled in peisuatling hei ti> lake il and lay it 
beloie this .ill-powerful personage in 
Ins fiiiv.ite ollicc I sal down on a chan 
III ,iw,ul the oiilcoine of this espeil- 
iiieiil .iiul piom|vily tell .isleci' I 
was lolled out ol mv nap by Ihe .secre- 
laiv'svoici s.iyinn, ■'llielleir Supelin- 
lendeiil will novv si e you'" 

Ihe sceiu ill.11 lollowcil nnilil luive 
l.iken pl.ke only in \ leini.i I lound 
Sihol'ei, .1 shoii m.in ol slockv build, 
silling behind Ins desk fhe iiiipiessioii 
1 leceived ol this "niuideiei ol vvoikeis", 
this "liiikhci ol \ieiiiui” as he Was i 

calleil tiv till levolieis vv.is ih.it ol 

.1 genial, kiiiilly soul. I ('okiiig at him. 

It was h.iid lo believe lh.it he w.is e.ipa- 
blc I'f Ihe luiish sevciily he luul shown 
in crushing the levolt He dcilined to 


give me an interview, explaining: “To 
be frank with you, Herr Baion, Em 
simply loo tiled'” I was equally exhaust¬ 
ed He pondered on how he could 
help me Suddenly he formed a deci¬ 
sion- "Look, heic IS niy report lo the 
Government I haven't levised it yet. 
Now lake it, make yourself comfor¬ 
table m Ihe hall outside and copy out 
whatever you want from it!” Beside 
mvsell with toy, I look the report, 
which was about Iwcntv oi thirty pages 
long, and ni.irchcd oil lo Ihe hall lo 
commence my woik. But I made no 
I'logiess, lor every lew minutes mv 
head fell foiwaid on mv chest and I 
ihopixd oil to sleep l iiiallv f nuis- 
lered up enough coinage lo go b.ack to 
the lion's den and request hiin lo let 
me lake Ihe copv ol his ie|Voil jwav 
with me. as 1 vv.is so diowsv that 1 
could not even read piopeilv anv more. 
1-01 a moment the .Supei iiitendent of 
Police gave me a llabbeigaslcd state 
and then said in a weaiv viiice. “Lfc> 
what you like with the rot' As far as 
Em concerned, I did ncii give you the 


report, undcistood! And now, sir, 1 
wish you a very good day!" f made 
a beeline lor our editorial office in j 
Vienna, which in the meanwhile had i 
started to function once more. Placing 
the icport on the table, I gave instruc¬ 
tions for It to be edited and then trans- j 
mitleci tc> Munich as my report. My ! 
car was waiting outside the door. f , 
directed the driver lo take me to the 
lailway station I then advised him 
to gel a good nigtil's sleep and tlien 
come lo Munich. Eor a vast sum of I 
money and an equal portion of trouble 
I managed lo gel a sleeping - compart- .v 
ment. 1 slept like a lc>g until I was called 
at the t'eiural Station in Munich. “My” 
rcpoit filled several pages and was a 
riiagniliceni lournahstic success, though ! 
admittedly a somewlial unmerited one. j 
Hut a stiokc of luck every now and then | 
is one of the essential ingredients of , 
success in this profession. The same 1 
holds true tor generals and politicians. 1 
Without “luck" all effort is in vain. 

1 rtuisl.iliun frum German : Sliamini Smctacck j 
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IN SHORT 


"‘The German people's 
will jor rcutujication of 
their fallierlaiid cannot 
he broken whatever 
reasons the ‘CDR’ 
niipht inveni to impede 
it" (Federal Chancellor 
Kiesinper). 

* 

Fas t - (7 erman border 
guards shot down 
within seven hours two 
persons who uere trying 
to cross the wall into 
H'cst Ikrhn. 

« 

The (icrman tahoui 
market is ipiile active 
again. Iccouhng to 
a Bonn report, there 
are some soo.tlOi) 
/obs l\ing iin/ilted /or 
want oj workers 
★ 

Frank/iiri was the 
busiest last year among 
the ten airports m the 
Federal Repiihlie The 
number oj passengers 
registered at the sta¬ 
tion last year was 6..I 
million I he figure is 
expected to rive to IJ 
million by 1972 
* 

To the question 
“ What do you flunk of 
your bo.ss ?" b'\, of 

people asked said "not 
ir/ r miieh". 32"', said 
"so-so" and 33",, re¬ 
plied “/ hare a good 
opinion o/ him" 

ir 

1967 H(;.\ a record 

year for German sav¬ 
ings. Never since the last 
war have Germans put 
aside more money Jor 
a rainy day. Banks 
and .savings deposits 
figures reached the 
enormous sum of DM 
10.300,(mu.000 
■* 

The most spei laeular 
and eoniroversial Ger- i 

man art e.xhihition j 

of I96<S. " Doeiimenia- j 

IT", was opened in Fas- ( 

.scl on June 27. It dis- j 


plays the works of 148 
artists from 17 eountries. 

* 

Europe's most mod¬ 
ern ear-test wind tunnel 
has been built at the 
Volkswagen Works m 
Wolfsburg. Siberian 
cold, iropieal heal and 
tremendous hurneanes 
can he simulated there 

ic 

Since it was founded 
in 1963. the German 
Volunteer Service has 
sent out 1,600 volunteers 
to 26 eountries. The 
.Sen'll e hopes to have 
2,000 volunteers by the 
end of the pre.sent year , 

* 

The Hamburg papei- . 
back .senes "Ro-Ro- j 
Ro" recently brought ! 
out its urn millionth j 
volume. Its novels. ! 
launched 18 years ago. 
cover 864 issues which 
have .void a total of j 

82,000.000 copies : 

★ ! 

I 

An "Olynipii" box of \ 
matches is one of the 
means being employed 
in Germany for raising 
funds for the 19^2 ' 

Olvmpii Games, Mu¬ 
nich. Germans are be- \ 
mg asked to buy at 
least one of the.ve maleh 
boxes once a year. 

* 

More than one mil¬ 
lion foreign workers 
are now employed in '■ 

the Federal Republic 
of Germany 

■k 

The world-famous 
Volkswagen Works have ; 

perjected a revolution- I 

ary new type oJ fuel ' 

injection system. Fitted 
to latest model 1600 L, 

Jut I is measured into 
cylinders by a computer. 

» 

A well-known publi¬ 
sher in Bonn asks : 
"Whatabout Ulbricht's ' 

numerous infringements 


oj the law, under which 
he violates in a flag¬ 
rant manner year in 
and year out, the Four- 
Fower status oj 
Berlin 7" 

This year's Wagner 
Fe.vtival at Bayreuth will 
be held from July 25 to 
August 28 under the 
general supervision of 
Wolfgang Wagner 
Wolfgang Wagner will 
offer a new pre.ventation 
of "Ihc Mastersingers 
of Nuremberg" 

* 

Meeting in Reykjavik, 
N/t'l O Alliance coun¬ 
tries condemned the 
Communist "GDR" 
(East Germany) as a 
mischief-maker in the 
move for detente in 
East-West relations 
(German News Agency) 

* I 

'The most rc.vpecied , 

and esteemed profes 
sion in the opinion of 
the average German j 

IS that of the physician. 

In a recent poll doe- j, 

tors won 84",, of the j’ 

votes for the first place: 1 

mtelleelual profe.ssions !' 

won the .second place ij 

followed by engineers. '■ 

.veliool teachers and : 

atomic physicists. : 

* I. 

A .specialized exhibi¬ 
tion oj the requisites for i 

a modern hospital is 
drawing large crowds of 
visitors in Munich. The 
display covers a trrr 
wide range of equip¬ 
ment extending from 

a milk bottle to an '■ 

ultramodern hospital 
kitchen run with the 
aid of a computer. 

* 

Sorry, our mistake : j 
‘ ‘ German Ne h .v Week ly'' | 

of May II reported that | 

there were in the Fed- \ 

era! Republic of Ger¬ 
many 83 doctors Jor ' 

cverv 1,000 inhabitants, ij 
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Road, 1.0.B. Building, Madras*2. 


Pnntad at Tha Caxton Prats 
Pnvata Limicad, Now Dalhi 

Annual Subscription Ri 3 
txngla Copy 10 Paisa 


Some of the readers 
have pointed out that 
tins was an error. The 
Handbook of Statistics 
of the Federal Republic 
of Germany gives the 
following figures: Den¬ 
sity of physicians 
(1963) per lo'.OOO of 
population was - 8.5 
general practitioners. 

6.2 specialists and 5.3 
dentists. 

« 

Farm eo-operaiive.v 
from 90 countries were 
represented at their first 
international eongre.vs 
held in Frank furl on the 
occasion of the 150th 
birth anniversary of 
RaiJJei.ven. world-known 
founder of the coopera¬ 
tive movement named 
after him and who was 
also affectionately called * 
"father of the farmers". 

♦ 

“German-Polish re¬ 
conciliation is a task of 
historical rank. We 
are ready to go very far 
in helping to reduce 
existing obstacles.” (Fo¬ 
reign Minister Brandt). 
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I I'MVSICS IN PlCTURl-S 


I In the presentation of physics, | 
such topics as relativity, \ 
atomic and nuclear physics, j 
ete. use a variety of abstract 1 
formulae which arc essential | 
i for a thorough understanding of j 
i these subjects but arc dijjicult \ 
to explain- In this book Dr. W.R. j 
Fuchs writes about the world of i 
modern physics, using pictures 
j and language in a way that | 

j creryonc can understand. Formu- | 

lac are explained clearly and the ] 
j models describing the physicist's I 

concept of the physical world | 
j presented systematically. j 

Physicists, not being sor- j 
cerers, arc shown to have | 
obtained only some understand- ! 
ing oj the ways of nature through j 
the construction of diverse theo- | 
retical models. In this respect ! 
tvf arc enlightened although, as 
the author points out, many of 
the most fascinating secrets of 
nature have yet to be revealed. 

Alter receiving a basic tiain- | 
iiig in electronics and precision | 
engineering. Dr. Waller Robert \ 
Fuchs (.1!) studied electro- | 
technolog], physics, philo- \ 
S’ophy, nuilhciiuiiu al logic and j 
basic rcwiinh in Munich and 
graduated with tlmmciion in j 
1961. .Since 196.1 he has been i 
Editor of the Scienidic Study ' 
Progi aiiiine of the lUtvarian 
TeleVI\ion Senue 

Ort(inill) publtsi^fd b> Oio(*mt*rbchf 
Vc'lizaanbtait !h Ki.dur Njchf Mi>nich 
■nd If ansljted (lom (tie bprtnan by ' 

Dr M Wiijon M Wheaton ! 


Indian Export Promotion Experts in Germany 

A tc.'im of specialists in export : India lor stepping up the export 
trade ami sales executives Irom I of engineering products. The 
India Is now in the Federal Re- : project, being carried out in co- 
piiblic of GcriTiany studying | operation with the Engineering 
lecliniquesrorimprovingthe export Export Promotion Council of India, 
of Indian engineering pioducts : also provides for the practical 
to Germany and other countries ! training in Germany of a number 
of I urope. The visitors, who are ' of Indian experts and businessmen 



being taken care of by the Indo- 
German Society, Stuttgart, arc 
holding discussions with German 
export-import firms, trade organi¬ 
sations and business enterprises. 
The visit has been organised 
in addition to the Vollrath 
Project of German assistance to 


in trade techniques with reference 
to selected engineering products j 

and their marketing. Picture, taken j 

in Stuttgart, shows the visitors 
along with their hosts. The Vollrath 
Project has been welcomed in India 
as a practical measure of German 
assistance in export promotion. l 


World Exhibition 1970 


L'lBI] ION pavilions are iiow- 
a-davs .setting the pace jor newer 
and newer styles oj architecture 
and methods oj building construc¬ 
tion. "Expo ’67", the World Exhi¬ 
bition in Montreal,presented diverse 
types of construction in which the 
skill and ingenuity oj architects and 
engineers from various count) ies 
found scope for succes.sjul experi¬ 
mentation. The German pavilion 
in Montreal, which myjj made oj 
transparent plastic material stre¬ 
tched out over tall poles, svas one 
oj the main centres oj attraction. 

At the World Exhibition 1970, 
to be held in Osaka, the Japanese 
arc planning a display winch will 
be held under halls supported by 
large balloons filled with hydrogen. 
The Fair will, therefore, rep- 


: resent another 
technique of 
construction. In 
! harmony with 
this style, the 
'• Krupp pavilion 
at the Fair will 
be in the form 
of a giant shell 
supported by 
hydrogen bal¬ 
loons. Designs 
and data for 
the pavilion are 
already under 
preparation and the model oj 
the pavilion {picture on cover page 
showing the model held in the 
hands of three pretty girls) has 
roused keen interest among laymen 
, and technical people alike. 



Model of the Krupp 
Pavilion 
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MARION COUNTESS DOE NIIOII 

TWO THOUSAND WORDS... 

Some of our readers have requested us to re(>ort, from ' today an unabridged article by Dr Varion Countes? 
time to time, on article from the German Press. We Doenhoff, Chief Editor of the leading Hamburs weekly, 
are glad to accede to this request and ore publishing “Die Zeif, and author of severol important books 


Irritated by the statement of a 
Professor Jrom l’ra<fue that the 
Communist party of Czechoslovak in 
represented a minority, the "Ikr- 
liner /.eitinia" in I Iasi Hahn 
comnieiited that this staicnicnl 
mifflit be intended as an ayt’iinieni 
jor the abdication of the Conimnntsi 
party from its leadont political role. 
The paper indiynantlv ask s : )I ho- 
erer has come to the coiKlioion 
that the leadimr role of the Commii- 
• nist-Leniiiist parte is depeiiileni on 
huviiiy the majorilv ol the iilizeii'. 
as parly-members" '.’“7 he vaiiviianl 
oj the liorkiny tiass is not uleniual 
with the yreai mass ol the people, 
but the obtec lives pm sued b\ the 
('oiiimimisl 'niinoriiv' are the lon- 
cern ol the ma/oniv". the papa 
coniniiies In loinmon nsaye tins 
means '. I he will o/ the majoiiii 
is utterly iiiiiiiipoilam son i who¬ 
ever does not belon.i; to the ( oin- 
mumst part) is a bloi k head an i iti 
and docs not eoiint. Onl\ the elite, 
assembled in the Cotnmniiisi Patty, 
that IS, amnioiifv, is eompetent to 
a.sscss and ariieidaic the inieiesii 
of the majority This is admiiiedli 
a most aiilhoriiaiKin and rea< non¬ 
ary eoineplion ol deinoeian aen 
by Eastern siaiidards. as is pioiid 
by the (’.sample ol the C.S.SA’ 

The .special leniiiie ol events in 
CzeehosUnakta ts that it lun the 
Communist paiii nhiili stinted the 
reyohition and not some discon¬ 
tented Liberals or "eoiintei-ievolii- 
tionanes'', to (inoie the Lastein 
jarpoit. I he inttiatms ol the 
insiirreetion weie :mt anv,i) woikei v 
revolting (lyainsi a rise in woik 
norms as on Jane l~ih PTiJ in the 
“GDR", o! sindents and workeis 
risiiiy ayamst oppression and the 
deprivation of then /leedoni as in 
/V56 in Hiiiiean. Iheie tuvei 
would have been a ie\ii!nih>n in the 
CRSR ij the party /nesidimr 
the vci r hip ol the CP had in t 
itself lealtsed tiuit the \-‘n'it!v 
reyinic coti.stitiiied a penusion oi 
everyihinp Mar\ ami 1 en:n had 
envi.sayed Com/nnnt.sni to In I or 
their eoiieepiton did not eseludc 
humanism and Ireedom 


Last week the newspaper "Rude 
Pravo published the answers to a 
questionnaire submitted by the 
central orffan of the CP to .s,S.I)iii) 
siihseribers in the conn in Si sly 



i Countevi Doenhof (.^'^1 Knf a 
; Um tonne in Lcoiiomics in P>.t5. In 
. 1^4(1 .the joined the ediloi nil staJJ' of 
\ “Die Zen" of ivhicli she be- 
'• came Bdilin-in-Chicf l/ns yao. 

.the IS also the aiilhoi ol scmiuI 
i hooks.! wo years ago .she was assiir,/- 
! cd the Theodor Hens'; Tire", a 
ret ognilion oj high joinnahsUe nu iit 

per cent oJ all pans meniheis and 
9tl per cent of those to whom the 
questionnaire was .sent lavonred the 
dneretioti to choose fioni amone 
independent pohtual patties t-utt 
III a ".Socialist demon a- i 

Question to the "(iDfs" Is the 
theory III tin SLD {Sot iiili.st [ nils 
Pant of Last Germany) that the 
opinion o! the maniiiti iv iinini- 
poiiaiii ami tluit inh the minorin 
has the answers alsi' \idid lot the 
CP li,t "v.iniiiiaril oj the wot km" 
'ht's ''' jlieiiwh) not Hither sa\ 
The smallest ituioriti in hut the 
o.'ih one -- let us .’slahn or 

L'Hirniu or whoever he niii\ be 
ivtun'S best what is itood Jor the 
people and that Ik alone should 
mitk e the decision.t Jor all. In 


Pun;lie. as iic have .seen, people 
think oiheinise the piibli- 

eiiiioti o! the ".Maiulesto ol 2.01)0 
words" III "Ltterartn I isty", the 
organ of the CzeiIt authors' ontaiii- 
sittioii^ ealling tipo'i exervone to 
iiiteleinte the process ol demo- 

I ratisaiion and tf the needaiose, to 
I" pi' il.i Stalinists from the party 

/•o■.■'\. the wot kers evei \ whet e 
at. < '/lessme their solidaiitv with 
Ihi ill inmids ol the tntellei tiial.s 
1 week eailiei. the forniulatmn 
ol iiiiportant law s hml been dended 
upon, mat kilty another decisne 
step tow aids deniot lati.satioii 
These law s. wliith have siiiee been 
tinph'iiieiiied. ate the law' lor the 

II hahilitation of unp.'sth prosei uted 
persons and the l.nv ahohshim’ 
Pi ess 1 eiisorship I oreip.ii Mnustei 
llaiek. who. teieiitu ut a Piess 
lotileieiiie ihsi iisseil his talks o; 
last fieiliii. saitl that he had 
eyplauud to Ins eo!league tf'inzii 
that ilie“(i DR'' should not lonnt on 
a eiirtadtiient ol the lieeifom ol 
Ptess. prevailing at present in 
Czet hoslovakia Mcaiiwhde Pia- 
yue oflieia's. the hiyh Imietioiiailes 
and the Xatioiml Comu d, have 
eoiiliriiicd that under no einutn- 
.staiiees would the CSSR leave 
the Soeialisi i amp I Ins deetsion 
r sinned b\ a yieitt majority oj 
the people, as the Czechoslovaks 
are qmte aw ate ol their economic 
dependenee on the LSSR. .ind 
one thiin; more. They me 
united In their ineision to 
capitalism It wonhl be tragn 
il the .Soviet ( mon doubted this 
basil .solidantv and risked hismg 
It by emotionally reaetnip a",air.si 
Iha.giie Last week, loi a .hi\. 
work III Mosiow UY/.y disiiipted 
in 21 Jai tones with a new to 
luddiny meetuii'.s to enioma'ic the 
C .:ei lioslovak people to light 
(yaiiisl the "intrigues ot tie leae- 
tionaius" III their toumi-, The 
mass lallies. organised m the Soviet 
L'mon to Ian I ritti ism oj eients ni 
the CSSR and at wliuli fieedom 
(d the Press IS sen'ielv dcnoiniied. 
prove the enoneoii-. iitd".nienl at 
the .sttuatian by the ( SSR 
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Oancing Shiva at (ologne Art Exhibitloii 


A thirtccth-century bronze sculpture 
of Shiva is an outstanding work of art 
among 700 exhibits that constitute dis¬ 
play "2,500 Years of Art in Cologne". The 
collection represents various epochs of art 
in different parts of the world and embra¬ 
ces masterpieces loaned by sixty private 
persons or bodies. The exhibition is 
noteworthy also for a 2,000-year.old 
bust of Plato in marble surrounded 
by Greek vase paintings including the 
“electricon”, which is rarely exhibited, 
European illuminated manuscripts and 
religious statuary. 


Yilayat Khan Sets Bad Godesberg in Raptures 





Prof. Messerschmitt 


A world-record in speed dating 
back to 1939 and unsurpassed even 
today; the building of the first com¬ 
mercial aeroplane: and the construc¬ 
tion of the prototype turbo-jet—these 
are only some of the many pioneering 
ventures which brought fame to Prof. 
Messerschmitt, now 70. 

During the four-and-a-haif decaJes 
since he established a smali aircraft 
construction firm 45 years ago, Messer¬ 
schmitt has influenced and guided deci¬ 
sively the development of modern avia¬ 
tion as very few others thave done'. 
He achieved success chiefly through 
his creative work in the field of aero¬ 
nautical technology. 

In 1939, at the then famous Inter¬ 
national aviation conference experts 
conceded the superiority of his" Me 109" 
which had won the competition as the 
fastest plane. And after 1945, as a 
partner of the Messerschmitt Corpora¬ 
tion Prof. Messerschmitt played a 
significant role in the reconstruction of 
the Messerschmitt group of firms. The 
reconstruction of the destroyed Mes¬ 
serschmitt works in Augsburg was 
mainly due to his initiative. Later, in the 
solution of problems connected with 
the licence-production of the Lock¬ 
heed F-104 C-star fighte in Germany, 
this pioneer's advice and wealth of 
experience were irreplaceable. 

A droof of the efficiency of the 
aircraft built by Prof. Messerschmitt 
is the fact that the world speed 
record of 755.11 km. per hour for 
propeller planes is still unbroken to¬ 
day, as it was in 1939 when this record 
was established by his “Me 109". 

I Professor Messerschmitt's succes.ses 
included his work in the minimiza¬ 
tion of air resistance and weight and 
In ensuring simplicity of construc¬ 
tion which has influenced aircraft 
I building for all time to come. In re¬ 
cognition of these significant achieve¬ 
ments, the BavarUm State decorated 
■ Prof, Messerschmitt, in 1964, with the 
"Bavarian Order of Merit". 


German Newt Weekly 


Some were enraptured and 
many Indians among the audience 
felt themselves transported back 
home to India at a concert given 
by sitar virtuoso Ustad Vilayat 


Khan in Bad Godesberg, near Bonn. 
The maestro, regarded as the 
musician's musician, was on a tour of 
Europe. Manik Rao provided the 
tabla accompaniment. 


^^Miniatures of Musical Inspiration’’ 


"Miniatures of Musical Inspiration" ii 
the title of a recent book by Prof, and Mrs. E. 

Waldschmidt of Gdttingen. The volume, a 
publication of the Museum of Indian Art in 
Berlin, deals with Indian miniature paintings 
of the Berlin collection which visualize musical 
modes in various personifications. These 
"Ragamalas” of the Western Himalayas are 
described and interpreted by the authors, Prof. 

Dr. Waldschmidt being one of Germany’s 
seniormost Indologists. The English version of 
the book printed in Germany has been jointly 
published by Messrs Harrassowitz of Wies¬ 
baden and Messrs Popular Prakashan of Bombay, Pktuie above shows a 
miniature depicting the Ragaputra. “Lalita” of the Raga Bhairava family. 
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WEST GERMAN FOREIGN AID 

UP TO 3Ist DEC. 1967 ABOUT Rj. 6.6S0 CRORES 


Sector 

Total 

Obligations 

DM 

Previous 

Payments 

DM 

Outstanding 

Obligations 

DM 

A, Bilateral Technical Assistance 
Technical aid. 

1,346,642,830 

668,923,810 

677,719,020 

Education . 

111,516,300 

34,225,800 

77,290,500 

Training . 

103,001,430 

88,420,930 

14,580,500 

Social structure. 

19,507,500 

11,557,400 

7,950,100 

Social education. 

65,791,800 

41,847,700 

23,944,100 

Volunteer service . 

76,280,100 

45,803,100 

30,477,000 

Church projects . 

397,594,900 

317,837,900 

79,757,000 

Private projects. 

11,506,600 

8,852,800 

2,653,800 

Total A ... 

2,131,841,460 

1.217.469,440 

914,372,020 

B. Bilateral Capital Aid 

Promotion measures 
under capital-aid 
programme. 

11,477,808,000 

7,408,132,000 

4,069,676,000 

Total B ... 

11,477,808,000 

7,408,132,000 

4,069,676,000 

C. Multilateral Foreign Aid 

Asian Development Bank, 
United Nations ‘Development 
Programme, World Food 
Programme, World Bank. 
International Development 
Org. (IDA), etc. 

4,159,561,000 

2,324,288,620 

1,835,272,980 

Total A to C ... 

17,769,211,060 

10,949,890,060 

6,819,321,000 


and unambiguously declared that it 
is not supplying arms to areas of ten¬ 
sion nor permitting German private 
firms to do so. 


being Fascists. Obviously, Fascism is 
defined wrongly. To prove this we cite 
four samples of Communist definition 
of Fascism; 


“ BLITZ ” 


'TILL now we have maintained silence 
I when “Blitz” incited its readers against 
Germany. We maintained silence be¬ 
cause serious-minded Indians assured us, 
time and again, that what “Blitz” writes 
need not be taken seriously. If we 
make an exception today and voice our 
opinion about an article by “Blitz” 
on the Federal Republic of Germany, 
it should not be taken to mean that 
we have changed our attitude. We are 
doing this only to point out to our 
readers how much the Indian image 
abroad sufiers because of such mis¬ 
representations. The article in question 
is “Bonn plot to reconquer former 
African colonies” by Mr. Kunhanandan 
Nair in “Blitz” of July 6,1968, page 10. 

According to Mr. Kunhanandan Nair, 
the Germans have a “long-term plan” in 
, ^Africa. ‘This plan" is aimed at making 
^West Germany the premier neo-coloni¬ 
alist power on the African Continent. 
As “proof” in support of its thesis 
“Blitz" offers the following four points; 

1. "The economic arm is ‘Deve¬ 
lopment Aid’ and ‘Deutsche 
Bank’." 

2. “The military arm is a secret 
gun-running mission to African 
tension areas, and open mili¬ 
tary aid to colonial armies.” 

3. “The political arm indulges in 

» diplomatic undermining of 

progressive national states, a 
job personally handled by ‘Socia¬ 
list* Foreign Minister Willy 
Brandt.” 

4. “The cultural arm consists of 
institutions for ideological sub¬ 
version, like the Goethe Institute, 
the Adenauer Foundation and 
other philanthropic missions 
which, in the name of spreading 
literacy, flood Africa with hostile 
propaganda.” 

To these statements, which are com¬ 
pletely without foundation, we would 
like to reply as follows; 

1. It is a fact that the Federal Re¬ 
public of Germany gives development aid 
to the African countries in the same 
way as to the countries of Asia and 
Latin America. The total development 
aid given so far by the Federal Republic 
amounts to about Rs. 6,680 crores which 
would work out to a contribution of 
about Rs. 1,100 per head of the West- 
German population (including children). 
Can one blame the German tax-payer if 
he wants to know of what use are all 

JK these efforts and troubles when 

^' people like Mr. Kunhanandan Nair 
continue to distort wossly the well- 
meaning intentions behind development 
aM and economic co-operation offered 
by the Federal Republic of Germany? 

2. Reports about this are freely 
invented and are obviously aimed at 
poisoning the German relations abroa^ 
The Federal Government has repeatedly 


3. Foreign MinUter Willy Brandt 
reaffirmed the peaceful intentions of the 
Federal Republic when he declared; 
“Because we want peace we also strive 
for a solution to the German problem 
through peaceful means.” Whoever is 

I familiar with Bonn’s politics and diplo¬ 
macy knows that the Federal Republic, 
as a matter of principle, does not inter¬ 
fere with the internal affairs of other 
countries. Those who, like “Blitz”, 
try to deny this basic fact must accept 
the risk to be labelled as untrnstworthy. 

4. Here again it must be stated 
that Mr. Kunhanandan Nair perverts the 
truth. For instance, in India the greatly 
respected Max MUller Bhavans, like the 
Goethe Institutes all over the world, 
are not “institutions for ideological 
subversion”, but they substantially con¬ 
tribute to international cultural exchange 
and nowhere enjoy better recognition 
than in India. 

★ 

In the same breath witb| all these 
completely unfounded accusations, Mr. 
Kunhanandan Nair suspects leading 
personalities of the Federal Republic of 


1. Fascism is the “abolition and 
annihilation of all democratic freedom” 
(Great Soviet Encyclopedia, 1955). 

I 

2. Fascism is the “organisation of [ 

trade unions loyal to the Government; I 
suppression of strikes” (J. Seidin, Vice- i 
President of the Supreme Court ! 
of the USSR). , 

3. Fascism is “the establishment of 
a terrorist regime in the interior” 
(“Counsel’s Opinion” in “State and Law”, 
East Berlin, No. 9, 1961). 


4. Fascism is “when the entire 
social life, by common obligatory rules, 
is brought on par with the politics of 
the regime and is subjected to the will 
of the ruling clique (“Counsel’s opinion” 
in “State and Law”, East ^iin. 
No. 9, 1961). 

Whoever is familiar with the living 
conditions in the Federal Republic of 
Germany on the one hand and with 
conditions in the “ODR” on the other 

(Continued on page 10) 
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i;!HE GERMAN BASIC! LAW 


|N respons* to the request of various readers for 
Information rejarding the Constitution of the Federal 
Kepubllc of Germany, the "Basic Law”, that is 


the Constitution, Is boing reproduced In i^e''German 
News Weekly", beginning from the issue dated June 19^ 
Following is the second Inatatment of this series 



ARTICLE 7 

(7) The entire educational sys¬ 
tem is under the supervision oj the 
state. 

(2) The persons entitled to bring 
up a child have the right to decide 
whether it shall receive religious 

instruction. 

(J) Religious instruction jorms 
part oj the ordinary curriculum 
in state and municipal schools, 
except in secular schools. With¬ 
out prejudice to the state's right 
oJ supervision, religious instruction 
is given in accordance with the 
tenets oj the religious communities. 
No teacher may he obliged against 
his will to give religious instruction. 

(4) The right to establish private 
schools is guaranteed. Private 
schools, as a substitute jor state 
or municipal schools, require the 
approval oj the state and are subject 
to the laws oj the** Laender"{states). 
This approval must be given if 
private schools are not inferior to 
the state or municipal schools in 
their educational aims, their jacili- 
ties and the professional training oj 
their teaching stajj, and if a segre¬ 
gation oj the pupils according to 
the means oj the parents is not 
promoted. This approval must 
be withheld if the economic and 
legal position oj the teaching staff 
is not sufficiently assured. 


“ BLITZ 

{Continued from page 9) 

knows that none of these cliaracteristics 
of Fascism is applicable to the Federal 
Republic. However, they very correctly 
describe the situation in that part of 
Germany which is ruled by a minority 
' of Communists, the "GDR”. 


Recently, when the Indian Public 
Relations Association held its first big 
conference in Delhi, one of the subj^ts 
for discussion was : “India’s image 
abro8d”.JHair'a-dozen speakers earnestly 


Gprmah , -yWtftdefy', •'' 

- :':-K 


(5) A private elementary school 
shall he Emitted only if the educa¬ 
tional authority finds that it serves 
a special pedagogic interest or if, 
on the application of persons en¬ 
titled to bring up children, it is to 
be established as an inter-denomi¬ 
national or denominational or ideo¬ 
logical school and a state or muni¬ 
cipal elementary school oj this type 
does not exist in the community. 

(6) Preparatory schools remain 
abolished. 

ARTICLE 8 

(7) All Germans have the right 
to assemble peacefully and unarmed 
without prior notification or permis¬ 
sion. 

(2) With regard to open-air 
meetings this right may be restric¬ 
ted by or pursuant to a law. 

ARTICLE 9 

(7) All Germans have the right 
to form associations and societies. 

(2) Associations, the objects or 
activities oj which conflict with the 
criminal laws or which are directed 
against the constitutional order or 
the concept oj international under¬ 
standing, are prohibited. 

(5) Measures in accordance 
with Articles 12 a, 35, Paras 2 and 
3, Article 87 a, Para. 4 and Article 
91 may not be invoked against 
industrial unrest carried on to 


tried to find ways to improve India's 
image abroad. How this image cannot 
be improved but, on the contrary, is 
even trampled upon, has been exemplified 
by “Blitz” in its article of July 6. What 
Mr. Kunhanandan. Nair has written 
is devoid of any truthfulness and sense 
of responsibility and contains that very 
element of incitement which tarnishes 
India’s image abroad. 


The root of the evil can be found in 
what the great French historian Taine, 
a disappointed man, had to say of his 
own generation 100 years ago: "Reason 
complains in vain that prejudice rulei 
the world’’. 


sqfeguard and promote the wodkbig 
and industrial conditions ^ jmo* 
cUttions within the meaning tj 
Clause 1. 

ARTICLE 10 

(7) The privacy oj letters as 
well as oj posts and teleeommu: 
nications is inviolable. 

(2) Restrictions may only be., 
ordered on the basis oj a law. 
Should the restriction serve the 
protection oj the free democratic 
basic order or its existence or the 
security oj the federation or a I 
federal state, the law can decree 
that it be not communicated to the 
person in question and that in lieu 
oj the course oj law a review is 
held by an official authority or 
auxiliary body appointed by parlia¬ 
ment. 

ARTICLE 11 

(7) Ali Germans enjoy freedom 
oj movement throughout the 
Federal territory. 

(2) This right may be restricted 
only by law or on the basis oj a law 
and only in cases where an adequate 
basis jor existence is not present 
and special burdens would arise 
jor the general public or where it is 
necessary to counter threatening 
danger to the existence or the free 
democratic basic order oj the jedera -, 
tion or oj a federal state to combat 
the danger oj epidemics, natural 
catastrophes or particulariy serious 
accidents, to protect young persons 
from neglect or in order to prevent 
criminal offences. 

ARTICLE 12 

(7) All Germans have the right 
to select freely vocation, 
place and place oj training. Voca-. 
lional practice can be directed by ; 
law or on the basis oj a law. 

(2) No person can be compelled^ 
to do a particular job except within * • 
the framework oj normal generic 
public service obligation applicable 

to ail persons. 

(3) Forced labour is only permls-' 
sible in the ease oj detesttUm 
ordered by a Court oj law, 

Te b»«P«iMiaafd 
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"Kiel Week", also known as the "Festival of Sails”, makes 
'the famous Baltic port of Kiel a rendezvous of yachtsmen 
in June every year. Beflagged warships from many 
countries are honoured guests at the Festival and the 
hundreds of yachts that participate in the international 
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CONTRASTS t- 

regatta, the main event of the week, provide an exciting 
spectacle of gleaming white sails. The upper picture 
reproduces in original the photograph of a number of 
boats lining up at the start of the competitions, whereas 
the lower one incorporates fifteen changes, at utuel. 
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India is receiving 
Jrom the Federal Re¬ 
public of Germany a 
fresh credit ■ of Rs. 
47.15 crores for her 
economic development 
plans during l%8-69. 
* 

415 persons fled from 
the "GDR" and East 
Berlin to the Federal 
Republic of Germany in 
the first half of 1968— 
26,798 since the erec¬ 
tion of the Wall (1961). 
♦ 

An Indo-German 
agreement for duty-free 
entry of donated goods 
was signed in New Delhi 
on July 74. It wVlfaci¬ 
litate the entry into 
India of relief supplies 
from charitable institu¬ 
tions in West Germany. 
♦ 

"'India" is the princi¬ 
pal theme of the photo¬ 
graphic exhibition at a 
Museum in Hamburg. 

* 

Last year, the output 
of Mercedes cars for 
the first time amounted 
to 200,()(K> units com¬ 
pared with 191,000 dur¬ 
ing the previous year. 
Nearly half the produc¬ 
tion was exported. 

¥ 

“Research, develop¬ 
ment and technology in 
West Germany are in 
good shape and 1 have 
no worries about the 
future" (Prof. H. Goes- 
chel. Director of the 
firm of Siemens). 

♦ 

Five million Germans 
are enthusiastic cam¬ 
ping-fans while 300,000 
others have chosen water 
sports for their hobby. 

¥ 

The Federal Minis¬ 
ter of Economics, Prof. 
Karl Schiller, has foun¬ 
ded a “German indus¬ 
trial Film Prize". It is 
to be awarded in recog¬ 
nition particularly of 


short films which “pro¬ 
vide generally valuable 
information on the 
social and economic 
structure of the Federal 
Republic”, treating 
themes from industry 
social life, science or 
technology. 

Thenew*“NSU Ro 
80," motored by the 
Wankel rotary engine 
was judged “car of the 
year’' for 1967 by an 
international panel of 
Journalist. 

¥ 

“ What does the 
mouse think on Thurs¬ 
day sT' This is the 
title of a book for 
which a young Ger¬ 
man author, Joseph 
Guggemos, has been 
awarded a prize. 

• 

Three thousand pub¬ 
lishing houses Jrom 56 
countries are participa¬ 
ting in this year's 
International Book 
Fair, Frankfurt, which 
is to be held from 
September 19 to 24. 

¥ 

“A "Soviet Germany' 
was Ulbricht’s dream" •. 
This is the headline of 
an article by the Ger¬ 
man News Agency. 

★ 

The Indian arts orga¬ 
nisation “Calcutta Art 
Council" has bestowed 
its annual award “Arts 
and Age" on the 86- 
year-old German stage 
actress Tilla Durieux. 
The award consists of 
a silver plaque and a 
silk sari. 

* 

The longest water 
conduit in the world is 
being drilled through 
the Swabian Alps, from 
the Lake of Constance 
to Stuttgart, by a power¬ 
ful, fully automatic tun¬ 
nel-excavator. The ex¬ 
cavator, a mechanical 
monster operated by a 


single man, and guided 
by laser rays, grinds 
through the hardest 
rock layers at 6 meters 
per hour. 

The German Automo¬ 
bile Club has initiated 
a helicopter emergency 
rescue service in the 
Munich area. The pro¬ 
ject is being sponsored 
in co-operation with the 
Red Cross and the local 
police authorities. 

★ 

“Even by most Com¬ 
munists in Eastern Eu¬ 
rope the Federal Repub¬ 
lic is regarded as the 
true German State" 
(Carl Gustav Strohm). 

• 

“A meeting with Mr. 
Nehru" is the title of a 
20-page chapter in the 
third volume of 
Adenauer's Memoirs. 

it 

“In spite of Moscow’s 
negative attitude to the 
renunciation of force, 
the Federal Republic 
will continue to work 
towards the lessening of 
tension in Europe. But 
.she is not prepared to 
give up those interests 
which are detrimental 
to her existence nor 
will she submit to capi¬ 
tulation" (“Die Welt", 
Hamburg). 

♦ 

Foreign Minister 
Brandt has been award¬ 
ed the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Laws of 
St. Andrews University 
in Scotland in recogni¬ 
tion of his services in 
“restoring democracy 
to Germany and of his 
work as Governing 
Mayor of Berlin". 

it 

A giant, 43-metre- 
high plastic factory 
chimney designed and 
built at Ludwigshaven 
weighs 63 tons and 
can be assembled in 
less than two hours. 
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Composed of six ele¬ 
ments, it is storm-and 
hurricane-proof and 
needs no external rein¬ 
forcements. It is made 
of a special new synthe¬ 
tic material ideally 
applicable to a wide 
variety of uses. 

• 

In the Ruhr district 
of Germany, a “robot" 
bricklayer lays more 
than 3,000 bricks an 
hour. It negotiates cor¬ 
ners, cavities and pro¬ 
trusions and ensures 
symmetry. It saves 
30 per cent of the costs 
of construction and can 
he suspended from a 
crane for use in raising 
high buildings. 

* 

“From the film point 
of view this has been 
a German week-end",, 
wrote the film critic cf"' 
“The Statesman", Cal¬ 
cutta, reviewing a lec¬ 
ture given by Mr. 
Carsten Diercks, Ger¬ 
man TV expert and. a 
film show by the Cal¬ 
cutta Cine Club : 
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Fascmatm 


Modern mathematics follows 
methods which everyone can 
un^rsland. It shows that mathe¬ 
matics is anything but boring 
and contains nothing esoteric or 
secretive. What seems incompre¬ 
hensible and complicated to the 
layman at the start, can be 
understood when it is explained 
step by step: all that is needed 
is re^iness to participate in 
the thinking. 

This book by Dr. W.R. Fuchs 
frees the reader from his 
fear of mathematics and 
shows him how modem mathe¬ 
matics is a fascinating game of 
thought. Some 179 illustrations, 
mostly in colour, help to 
transform the abstract game of 
thought into a real game. 

In this way the book 
promotes understanding of a 
science which is full of superb 
achievements ana which is des¬ 
tined to control our future to an 
extent at which wecanonly guess. 

After receiving a basic train¬ 
ing in electronics and precision 
engineering Dr. Walter Robert 
Fuchs (31) studied electrotech¬ 
nology, physics, philosophy, 
mathematical logic and basic 
research at the Munich Insti¬ 
tute of Technology and at Munich 
University. He graduated with 
distinction in 1961. Since 1962 
he has been Editor of the Scien¬ 
tific Study Programme of the 
Bavarian Television Service. 

< ’gtnaoUtf aiAlhhtd by OroaRMrecha 
Th. Kiunr Niehf. 
Tnulttad from tha 
by Dr. H. Hbtttain. 


Oemum Student Tt> ICac^ 


A group of teven Oerman students 
Is now in Indte on a three-montfa work* 
euRb^dy touTi^ioii^ed by dw German 
foundation “Study Circle Contbtents 
and Contacts”, an academic society 
promoting among students international 
relations and studies in foreign countries. 
The Society ft^hms the aims and ideals 
of the United Nations. Its programme 
[comprises seminars and intcnssatlonal 


tional institutions or on ^seclal researob 
or study projects. The tetaainklg tiase : 
will be devoted to a itM' audstt 
whidt they will visit wmemSenL^.^': 
dustrial and social projeota aim bhlKity; 
sites. They propose to stay atOamMda 
University, Hyderabad, for about iMss. 
di^s wWeihey wiB baw ibooppofttilUDr. 
of moving dosdy with Indian stndahifi.. 
After returning borne, tbci students 



During a brief visit to DeOii the students called on Prime Minister Indira Gandhi. 


working groups, besides work-cum-study 
trips to ^ countries of Asia, Africa and 
Latin America. 

The student-visitors, one of whom is a 
girl, Went through a thorough orkntation 
course on India before leaving Germany, 
and will spend she weeks in mis county 
on voluntary work with social suid educa- 


keep themselves active in the ^‘intenuv- 
tioiul dubs” at their req>ective univer¬ 
sities where they will help in advising 
fellow students on topics relating to the 
countries they have visited. Also, the 
experience guned from the tour will 
equip them for special tarics abroad after 
th^ complete their studies. 


studies. 


* * Hearts are not made of Gmcrete* * 

Recently in the Bosnian newspaper "Odjek” appeared a poem by the Yugoslavian 
poet Vide Kmievie which deals with the wall tn Berlin. An EngUsh translation efihe 
poem, entitled, “Hearts are not made of concrete”. Is reproduced below : 

"In cold Prussia, in Berlin — tn the middle of the city — there is a watt of 
concrete which runs between the houses. 

Mercilessly, as in a real war, it separates the same people into two, separates one 
brother from another. 

One is on this side of the wail, the other Is yonder; they took at each other, these two 
brothers who are separated; their hearts suffer In slienee. 

Hearts ore not made of concrete, and blood is no colourless water. Therefore, 
hearts would like to weep, even if this were to mem death. 

The heart weeps deeply, the heart weeps with every beat, the divided heart Is 
weeping, the heart is weeping to destroy the wall which looks like a demer plunged 
into the breast; but the wall is dead, cold is the barbed-wire in front pf thelumses. 

The wail cannot move even If it wanted to for it is loo heavy; Grievously It looks 
bifo the faces of the mourning brothers. 

But it did not create itself, this calamitous work, this gaoler. It was created by men,- 
this calamitous work. 

But the wall stands there guiltily although it cannot be held respmsiblefitreverjnl^,- 

Hasn’t it, without weeping, taken the cig> of hatred and drunk it?” 


Aii$agt 10, ^ , 
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^ Indo-German Ventures 


Indo'German Joint ventures in 
.! India have great scope for expan- 
; sion and such joint projects would 
j enable both India and Germany to 
I meet increasing demands from third 
; markets, observed Mr. G.L. Hada, 

; leader of the visiting trade delega- 
! tion of the Engineering Association 
j of India, in Diisseldorf on July 17. 

i The delegation had talks in Bonn 
i on the same day with the Associa- I 
; tion of German Chambers of In- j 
I dustry and Commerce. While at- i 
] tention was focused on the need to i 
I increase Indian exports to Germany, 

I it was felt that direct trade links 
I between the two countries were 
1 necessary. For this would facilitate 
! India's purchase of German mach¬ 
inery and equipment for the further 
development of Indian industries. 

The purpose of the delegation's 
1 visit to Germany was to study the 
latest technological developments 
I and cost structure of German en- 
I gineering industries and to explore 
! the possibilities of exporting India's 
I engineering goods and services 
! to Germany. During the tour of 
i the country the delegation met 
; representatives of German engi- 
I neering and industrial firms, 
chambers of commerce and indus- 
I tss, foreign trade organisations, 
j ocMcs and shipping. 

i The delegation also tried to 
: expand contacts between India and 
j Germsmy in various engineering 
■ tndu^ries. The leader of the 
\ del^itticn said India's engineering 
I industrks^mre now exporting DM 
\ SO midBm, worth of goods to West 
j Germdhp abae. This was indica- 
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tive of the goods and services India 
could offer even to advanced coun¬ 
tries of the world. Millions were 
being invested in Indian engineer¬ 
ing industries and future prospects 
were bright indeed. 

The quality of Indian products 
was of high standard and prices 
of Indian items were competitive 
on world markets, he said, adding 
that India had the capacity and 
technical manpower to Join Ger¬ 
many in partnership for turn-key 
jobs in third countries. 

Two Letters 


Yesterday we read two letters, 
the one from Warsaw, the other 
from Prague. The letter from 
Warsaw, addressed to the Govern¬ 
ment of Czechoslovakia by the 
participant states oj the Warsaw 
Conference, that is to say, the 
Soviet Union, Poland, the so-called 
German Democratic Republic, 
Hungary and Bulgaria, contained 
a reference to the Press. It said 
that the mass media — radio, tele¬ 
vision and the Press—ought to 
be "controlled by the party". In 
other words, these nations demand 
that the freedom of the Press, which 
in India, for instance, is guaran¬ 
teed by the terms oJ the Constitu¬ 
tion, be entirely done away with. 

But a wholly different attitude 
was adopted by the Presidium oj 
the Central Committee oj the 
Czechoslovak Communist Party 
In its reply to the five participant 
states of the Warsaw Conference. 
The fallowing passive tqppears in 
this tetter: "The overwhelming 
majority oj bur people from ml 








classes of society advocate the 
abolition of censorship and vote for 
freedom of expression." 

These two letters have given us 
much food for thought. They have 
led us to ask ourselves why it is 
that the Communists try to suppress 
the freedom of the Press and yet 
at the same time persistently claim 
to represent the only progressive 
jorce in the world. For instance, 
everybody who knows Germany 
and is familiar with conditions ht 
the country is well aware that the 
overwhelming majority of citizens 
in both East and West Germany 
favour the principle of Press 
freedom. But in the so-called 
German Democratic Republic this 
freedom is still being denied to the 
17 million Germans by a small 
Communist minority. 


Minister Eppler 


A 41-year-old former school 
teacher is to become the Federal 
Republic's new Minister for Eco¬ 
nomic Co-operation. He is Dr. 
Erhard Eppler, whose previous 
appointment has been that oj the 
Social Democratic Party's parlia¬ 
mentary spokesman on foreign 
affairs. He is to succeed Mr. Hans- 
JUrgen Wischnewski, who has taken 
over as the Social Democratic 
Party's executive secretary. 

Erhard Eppler, born in Ulm, 
has been a member of the 
Bundestag since 1961. He is an 
expert on Eastern Europe, where 
he has travelled widely. Eppler 
has made a great impression in the 
Bundestag as his ptmy's spokes¬ 
man m foreign sffairs. 
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Professor Otto Hahnf 


Nuclear science has lost a 
pioneer in the death of Professor 
Otto Hahn, Nobel Prize-winner. 
He was 89. 

Although he was the first 
scientist in the world who suc¬ 
ceeded, in 1938, in splitting the 
uranium nucleus, Otto Hahn 
was strongly against the use of 
nuclear energy for destructive 
purposes. In August 1945, 
when the first atomic bombs 
exploded over the Japanese 
cities of Hiroshima and Naga¬ 
saki, he was deeply distre.ssed at 
this application of his discovery. 
Worried about the now possible 
self-destruction of mankind, he 
repeatedly appealed for an 
exclusively peaceful use of nu¬ 
clear energy. 

Bom in 1879 in Frankfurt, 
Otto Hahn studied chemistry at 
Munich and Marburg. After the 
turn of the century he worked in 
England with Sir William Ram¬ 
say, Nobel Prize-winner of 1904 
who found the young German 
very talented. Then Otto Hahn 
carried on his scientific work 
under the guidance of Sir 
Ernest Rutherford, at that time 
the best known scientist on 
radio-activity. Otto Hahn was 
awarded the Nobel Prize for 
chemistry in 1944 while he was 
in internment in England. After 
the last war he was President 
of the Max Planck Society for 
the Promotion of Science from 
1948 to 1960. 
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Mr. H. Kidil^ IVew EconosndkB Couns^or 


Mr. Hans H. Kahle (48) is the new 
CounseUor for Economic AfMn in the : 

German Embassy, New Delhi. 

Born in Giessen, Mr. Kahle received 
his schooling in Bonn and began studies ' 
of oriental languages at the university there. 

Having emigrateo to England in 1939, 
he continued his studies at London and 
Oxford Universities uid received the depees 
of Bachelor and Master of Arts from Oxford. 

He worked in the City of London and after 
the war studied English law in London. 

Returning to Germany in 1950, Mr. 

Kahle studied Economics at Bonn Univer¬ 
sity and joined the Foreign Service in 
1951. He worked in the German Embassy 

in Karachi from 1952 to 1957, and from 1958 to 1961 was Counsellor 
in the German Embassy, Baghdad. Returning to the Ministry of Forei^ 
Atfairs in 1961, he was for two years Counsellor for Economic Affaun 
relating to Africa and from 1963 to 1967 Counsellor for German cultural 
institutions ata-oad. Last year Mr. Kahle was a fellow of the Center fpr 
International Affairs, Harvard University, USA. 


German Students Meet Delhi Newspapermen 



A group of seven German students 
who arc now in India on a three- 
month work-cum-study tour were in 
New Delhi on a brief visit before 
proceeding to different centres in the 
country. Speaking to newspapermen, 
they showed their keen interest in 


India and her problems and said thQ' 
were looking forward to a useful 
and rewarding stay. Picture shows 
the students addressing the Press 
conference, with Mr. Hermann 
Ziock, Press Counsellor of the 
German Embassy, presiding. 


The Moving Spirit Behind Indo-German Society 


As the Gandhi Centenary celebrations in 
Germany are drawing near, Minister Dr. A. 

Seifriz, Chairman of the Indo-German 
Society in Stuttgart, is stepping up the 
arrangements for the event. And with its 
thirty branches throughout the Federal 
Republic of Germany, this Society will be 
the most active agency in organising the 
celebrations for which a country-wide 
executive committee has been formed with 
Chancellor Kiesinger as chairman. In this 
connection it may be recalled that Dr. 

Seifriz, who is 66, has been the most in¬ 
defatigable worker in promoting goodwill 
for India in Germany. A lawyer by profes¬ 
sion, Dr. Seifriz worked in the State 
Government of Baden-Wuerttemberg for 
many years. For some time he was a 

member of the State Parliament and is now Minister for Federal Afikirt at 
Stuttgart. Dr. Seifriz is closely associated with various educatknud and 
welBue activities in Gmnany. A founder-member of the Indo-Oermao 
Society, Ministo' Seifriz is the moving Q>irit behind innumerable efforts 
to promote Indo-German jdations. (Also see Page 7). 1 
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An agreement for a new German credit to India for J968-69 was signed In New Delhi recently. Picture shows 
Mr. Y. T. Shah (left), Joint Secretary, Union Finance Ministry, signing the agreement on behalf of the Government of India, 
and Ambassador Baron von Mirbach (centre) for the Government of the Federal Republic of Germany. At extreme right Is seen 

Minister Dr. G. F. Werner. 


GERMAN CREDITS TO INDIA TOTAL RS. 845 CRORES 


W tTH the signing of an agree¬ 
ment for a credit of Rs.46.875 
crores for economic development 
measures during the year 1968-69, 
the value of the economic assist¬ 
ance* extended to India by the 
Government of the Federal Re¬ 
public of Germany so far totals 
Rs. 844.72 crores. The latest 
agreement, which was signed on 
July 25 by Baron D. von Mir¬ 
bach, German Ambassador, for 
the Bonn Government and Mr. 
Y.T. Shah, Joint Secretary in the 
Union Finance Ministry for the 
Government of India, fulfils Ger¬ 
many’s pledge made at the meet¬ 
ing of the Aid India Consortium 
held in Washington in May 1968. 

Expressing his satisfaction over 
the signing of the agreement. 
Ambassador Baron von Mir¬ 
bach said that a new feature of 
this year’s aid was the allocation 
of a large amount for debt relief. 
This brought down and also 
postponed India’s repayment lia¬ 
bilities, thereby giving her free 
foreign exchange and increasing 
the liquidity of her balance of 
payments. An important part of 
the present credit, he pointed 
out, took the form of commodity 
and non-project aid designed to 
help India finance necessary main¬ 
tenance imports, especially imports 
for Indo-German ventures. The 
negotiations for this credit, Baron 

German News Weekly 


von Mirbach recalled, took 
place only recently in Germany, 
and thanks to the efforts of Mr. 
Y.T. Shah who visited Bonn for 
the purpose, and Mr. E. Elson, 
Joint Secretary in the Bonn Minis- 



Baron von Mirbach (right) and Mr. Y.T. 
Shah (left) exchanging documents 


try of Economic Affairs, the agree¬ 
ment was reached in two days. 

Within the total assistance of 
Rs. 46.875 crores, the following 
are the main allocations: 

• Rs. 19.125 crores: commodity 
aid for the purchase of goods 
and services. Of this amount 
Rs. 2.25 crores will be utili¬ 
sed for the purchase of ferti¬ 
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lizers and Rs. 6 crores as 
liquidity assistance for meet¬ 
ing India's import require¬ 
ments from any source. 

• Rs. 10.988 crores: assistance 
towards deferment of certain 
repayment of principal in 
respect of earlier German 
credits maturing between 
April 1968 and March 1969. 

• Rs. 11.25 crores for projects 
to be mutually selected and 
agreed upon. 

Of the remainder, Rs. 3.638 
crores are earmarked for utilisa¬ 
tion towards reduction of interest 
payment falling due duringl968-69 
and Rs. 1.875 crores for loans to 
small and medium undertakings. 

In this connection it may be 
recalled that the important indus¬ 
trial development projects in India 
undertaken with German assist¬ 
ance are the Rourkela steel 
works, the Rourkela fertilizer 
plant, the Neyveli mining, briquet¬ 
ting and fertilizer scheme, the 
Durgapur Power Station (fifth 
unit), expansion of the Mysore Iron 
and Steel Works and its conversion 
into an alloy'and special steel plant, 
the New Government Electric 
Factory, Mysore, expansion of the 
Kalinga Pig Iron Plant, the Kargali 
Coal Washery Extension, the 
Sawang Coal Washery and the 
Telco Tool Room Factory. 

August 10,1968 
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MANHATTAN ON THE RHINE 

The skyline of Bom Is eontinmUy 
c^nging. Only 100 meters away, 
as the crow flies, from the 18-storeyed 
office building where the international 
press corps and 800 employees of 
three ministries work, a new buildb^ 
for MBs is now being raised on the 
banks of the Rhine. Nicknamed 
“Tall Ettgen” after its initiator. 
Dr, Eugen Gerstenmaier, President of 
the Bundestag, the 30-storeyed build¬ 
ing will be the tallest in Bom and 
will give the Federal capital a touch of 
Manhattan. It is expected to be 
ready for occupation by the end of 
next year. 


6,800 CRORES . . . 

The Fedwal Republic of Ger¬ 
many and private West-Oennan 
films have so far furnished develop¬ 
ment aid totalling more than 
DM 36,000 million (over Rs. 6,800 
crores) to the economies of Africa, 
Asia and Latin America. With 
this contribution. West Germany 
stands among the leading aid¬ 
giving countries of the world. 
Her contribution makes the 
Federti Republic a close fourth 
to third-place France, with Britain 
ahead and the United States in the 
lead. Of the DM 36,000 million, 
around 21,000 million are firom 
German Government sources and 
million fTOm private sources 
-^midnly iadustrial firms or groups. 


INDEPENDENCE DAY GREETINGS 


HIS EXCELLENCY, 

THE PRESIDENT OP INDIA 
DR. ZAXZR HUSAIN 

ON THE OCCASION OP THE INDEPENDENCE DAI OP THE 
INDIAN PEOPLE I CONVEY TO YOUR EXCELLENCY MY MOST 
CORDIAL FELICITATIONS AND THOSE OP THE OERMAN 
PEOPLE. I AH CONFIDENT THAT THE FRIENDLY COOPIRA-1 
TION BETWEEN INDIA AND GERMANY WILL CONTINUE TO 
DEEPEN TO THE MUTUAL BENEFIT OP OUR TWO PEOPLES. 

I AVAIL MYSELF OP THIS OPPORTUNITY TO EXPRESS TO 
YOUR EXCELLENCY MI SINCERE WISHES THAT GOOD HEALTH 
WILL ENABLE YOU TO FULFIL ALSO IN FUTURE YOUR HIGH 
OFFICE IN THE SERVICE OP THE GREAT INDIAN NATION. 

DR. HELMUT LEMEE 
PRESIDENT OP THE BUNDESRAT 
FOR THE PRESIDENT OF 
THE FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY 


Indian Ambassador Visits Hocchst 










India's Ambassa- r ^ 
dor to Bonn, Mr. J 
Khub Chand, and 
Mrs. Khub Chand 
received a warm 
welcome when they 
visited the Farb- 
werke Hoechst, the 
famous German 
chemical and phar¬ 
maceutical firm. 

They were' acccm- 
panied the Indian 
Consul-General in 
Frankfurt and bis 
wife, and Mb'. 

Proessdorf from the 
State Governmrot 
of Wiesbaden.*! Mr. 

Reintges, Monber 
of die firm’s 
Board of Directors, 
showed the viritors 
round the various 

units of the firm. Picture shows Ambassador EJtub Chand {extreme right} tmd Mrs, 
the manu- AAab Chand with senior officials of the firm of Moechst 
facturing a^ stor¬ 
age plant for pharmaceuticals, one of the most modem units of its ktatd .in Burope. 
Thefllm "It begam with colours”, riiovring the growfii and saopo of 
Hoedist, was screened for the guests. 
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OANOHI CENTENARY IN GERMANY 

«•«»« of ‘ho Common the Gtnm Ctnuntry Ctltkrmloiu Comm/ttM wUi 

/2../2TV f bA"”"* ooronowoMtioo hour on Iw Md wlltr umkr the CMrmtMhIp of 

SSSSILi--. I’t the bofinnMf ^ Chonee/ler K/u(o(nr. TAt co«ntiy>wJ#i ctrfobratMnf 

eo‘ohr«/ng tAn GmdAJ cantenarf <» Arafromme Inclvdu t/w jeiin of • C«jm(A‘ mtmorlat 
tM Hatnl RtpvUie cf Gtrmany, A tpKlal tmlon ef $ump imt yttr by the Ftdtral MInMry of ^ottt. 

Hie Indo-Gcrman Society, 

Stuttgart, under its chairman. 

Minister Dr. A. Seifriz, is closely 
associated with the programme. 

F<rfiowing are some of the 
details, announced by the Society, 
negarding the arrangements for 
(he celebration: 


I . A special session of the German 
y Executive Committee for the 
Gandhi Centenary celebrations 
will be held in September 1968 
I under the chairmanship of the 
j Federal Chancellor, Dr. Kurt 
i Georg Kiesinger. The proceedings 
will be covered by the Press, 
Radio and Television. 


A commemoration hour will be 
observed by the Bundestag (Lower 
House of the Federal Parliament) 
on October 2, 1968, 


The main public functions will 
be organised at the beginning of 
Octolxr in Berlin, Bonn, Ham¬ 
burg and Stuttgart. The principal 
speakers will be Mr. Wilhelm 
von Pochhammer, Consul-Gcne- 
I ral, retired, and Professor Dr. 

! Gustav Mcnsching. Other lectures 
i during the Centenary celebrations, 
the dates of which will be fixed 
after discussion with the heads 
of the branch offices, will 
be organised at the following cities 
and towns: Bremen, Darmstadt, 
Diisseldorf, Erlangen, Nurem¬ 

berg, Esslingen, Frankfort, Frei¬ 
burg, Hanover, Brunswick, 
Heidelberg, Heilbronn, Kaiser¬ 
slautern! Karlsruhe, Kassel, 

^ Remschdd, Rcutlingcn, Saar- 
^ brildcen, Wiesbaden/Mainz, Kiel, 
Cc^ogne, Constance, Liibeck, 

M annheim , Munich, Ravensburg, 
Wuppertal, Uelzen, Luneburg 

and Celle. In addition to the 
lectures at tl» cities and towns 
moitichied, there will be public 
at about SO other 
pladea where lectures will be 



Mahatma Gandhi at the charkha 


orgatnsecl on Gandhism and its 
significance. Names of the speak¬ 
ers will be selected by the Indo- 
German Society and forwarded to 
the regional committees which will 
collaborate with State Govern¬ 
ments, Peoples’ High Schools, 
the YMCA, the Kolping Family 
(community of young workers), 
the Catholic and Protestant Wo¬ 
men’s Organizations, the Rotary 
and Lions Clubs, etc. Eminent 
members of these organizations 
will be included in the regional 
committees. 


According to information re¬ 
ceived from the Indian Embassy 
in Bonn and Mr. R.R. Diwakar, 
Secretary of the Gandhi Centenary 
Committee, it is expected that 
the Gandhi film, now being pro¬ 
duced in India, will be screened 
before German audiences. This 
picture will be shown tit the places 
mentioned already as well as in 


' other towns of the Federal Re- 
' public by arrangement with the 
Peoples’ High Schools. 


(a) A special number of "Indo- 
I Asia”, the quarterly edited by 

Dr. G. Wirsing, will be issued 
1 in English. 

(b) A “Gandhi Memorial 
' Volume” will be published by 
, Messrs Erdmann Publishers, 

Tuebingen, with messages and 
excerpts from writings about 
Gandhi by prominent German 
thinkers and leaders. 


The Federal Postal Ministry 
will issue a special Gandhi me¬ 
morial stamp in 1969. 


The main subject in 1969 for the 
weekend seminar on philosophy, 

C«Ml»U*S M h|* S 
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YOUR QUIZ 


Qnertion 

Wftat ar* the pertictiler* 
I'efardlng the eondented H.B.B.S. 
coune tfter the B.I.M.S. in Ger- 
manyT 

Angwer 

There are no such courses in 
Germany. The study of medicine at a 
German university is undertaken after 
the abitur stage (age 19-20). Students 
have to undergoa 2-3 year premedical 
course with an examination at the 
end. This is followed by 3 to 4 years 
of studies concluding with the State 
examination in medicine. After this a 
thesis is submitted for obtaining the 
degree of''Dr. med." Then one year has 
to be spent as "intern" to get the State 
approbation which enables one to 
practise medicine. The training for a 
specialist in Gynaecology, Pediatrics, 
etc., takes another 5-6 years. 

Qwitioo fVom Mr. Vinod Khubknda. 

New Colony, Ourcnon, Haryana. 


GANDHI CENTENARY 

which is held annually in col¬ 
laboration with the Academy of 
Bad Boll and the Academy of 
Hohenheim, will be Gandhian 
thought and philosophy. Gandhi 
seminars will be held at the 
bigger branch societies as well. 


THE GERMAN QASMC LAW 

the request of various readers the News Weekly”, beginning from the Issue 

text of the Constitution of the dated Juno 29. Following la the third 

Federal Republic, the “Basic Law”, Instalment of this series. The second 

It being reproduced In the “German insulment appeared in the last Issue. 


ARTICLE 12-a 

(1) On attaining the age of 18 men 
can be conscripted for service in the 
Armed Forces in the Federal Border 
Guard or in a civil defence unit. 

(2) A person refusing to do war 
service under arms for reasons of con¬ 
science can be conscripted for alternative 
service. The duration of this alternative 
service may not exceed that of military 
service. Details are decreed by a law 
laying down that the freedom of con¬ 
science may not be violated and provid¬ 
ing for the possibility of alternative 
service which is not cormected with 
units of the Armed Forces or the Fede¬ 
ral Border Guard. 

(3) Persons liable for military service 
not conscripted for service according 
to Para 1 or 2 can be conscripted in 
a state of defence by law or on the basis 
of a law for service as civilians for the 
purpose of defence including the protec¬ 
tion of the civil population in working 
conditions: duties in service conditions 
under public law are only permitted for 
safeguarding police functions or such 
sovereign functions of public adminis¬ 
tration which can only be performed in 
service conditions under public law. 
Work conditions according to Clause 1 
can be established in the armed forces 
in the sphere of supplies for the 
civilian population and are only 


permissible to cover its vital require¬ 
ments or secure its protection. 

(4) Should it be impossible in a 
state of defence to meet requirements 
for civilian services in civilian first-aid 
and hospital treatment as well as in 
permanent military hospital organisa¬ 
tion on a voluntary basis, women who 
have attained the ago of 18 years up to 
55 years of age can be conscripted by 
law or on the basis of a law for such 
services. They are not permitted under 
any circumstances to serve under arms. 

(5) For the duration of a state of 
defence duties in accordance with Para 
3 can only be justified under the terms 
of Article 80 a, Para 1. Preparatory to 
services in accordance with Para 3 for 
which special knowledge or skills are 
essential, persons can be conscripted by 
law or on the basis of a law for partici¬ 
pation in training arrangements. Clause 
1 is not applicable in this respect. 

(6) Should it be impossible in a 
state of defence to meet requirements 
for labour for the spheres listed in 
Para 3, Clause 2 on a voluntary 
basis, this r^uirement can be secured 
by a restriction by law or on the basis 
01 a law of the fre^om of Germans, the 
pursuance of vocation or the relinquish¬ 
ment of a place of work. Para 5, 
Clause 1, applies accordingly before 
the onset of a state of defence. 

To be Continuad 


Television and Radio, as 
well as the Press, will be con¬ 
tacted for special broadcasts 
and publication of articles on 
Gandhism. 


The Indian Embassy will 
make available a selection of 
paintings, which will tour the 
Federal Republic, as a travell¬ 
ing exhibition. 


The German Book Bank will 
be contacted for exhibition of 
Gandhian literature in book 
stores. 

XI 

The Cultural Ministers’ 
Conference will advise all 
schools to draw attention in 
the classes to the significance 
orCandhi’s life and work. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Dear Editor, 

/ agree with your proposal to 
convert the"GermanNews Weekly" 
into a twelve-page fortnightly from 
week ly. Its exhaust ive and compre¬ 
hensive literature will prove to be a 
cementing factor for the develop¬ 
ment of understanding and friend¬ 
ship between India and Germany 
and will add to the betterment of 
Indo-German relations. 


Avur Siagh 




Dear Editor, 


From the time of the introduction 
of "Mark the Contrasts", lam not 
able to trace out my copy of the 
"German News Weekly" as my 
two children, one doing the Higher 


Secondary and the other just 
admitted in the kindergarten, snatch 
the copy from the postman and 
begin finding out the changes. 
This aspect is amusing both to me 
as well as the children. 

The information that is being 
given is quite useful and extensive. 

G.S.]. Saicrl 

Vinkkftitttniiin 

Dear Editor, 

It is a pleasure for the students 
of political science to find that 
you are publishing in the "German 
News Weekly", the text of the 
Basic Law, the Constitution of 
the Federal Republic of Germany. 

B<K. Karmaktr 

Vlllafa Nabadhai 
M-Parfanaa. 
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OUR SHORT STORY 

WEDDED TO THE 
TYPEWRITER 

By ThaddSui Troll 


THE only thing that my good old i 
typewriter cannot tolerate IS a hang- ! 
over. Whenever I happen to be recover- I 
ing from even a mild drinking bout, it 
reacts like a vindictive old matron and ■ 
avenges itself for my very moderate ! 
lapses into intemperance with a rapid ' 
succession of typing errors. Whether this 
reaction is prompted by its offended 
moral sense or whether it is just plain 
jealousy that lies at the root of this 
unusual behaviour, 1 cannot say. 

Does it expect me to spend every 
^ single evening in its company? I suppose 
'* so, for it normally never takes anything 
amiss and for years now has patiently i 
put up with whatever I have^inflicted I 
on it. And that has been quite a lot. | 

Of late my typewriter has become j 
somewhat rickety. But then, many have | 
been the storms that have swept across i 
its innocent keyboard. With the stoical ' 
calm of a veteran war horse it rattles | 
its way through the theatre season, | 
produces natty little fcuillctons, drags ' 
tax declaration forms through its roller. [ 
gnaws its way through the heaps of ' 
correspondence piling up from day to i 
day and every now and then spits out an ^ 
advertising slogan or two into the bargain. i 
It is the ideal working partner; patient, 
unprincipled, thick-skinned and discreet. 

It knows my favourite words, my style, 
my faulty punctuation and my thread¬ 
bare excuses. 1 have never yet pestered 
it for a ‘’favour”, for 1 simply cannot ‘ 
stand the word. But if ever, on a balmy i 
May evening, I were to make use of it j 
to compose a sonnet to Miss Giiiermann, 

I am sure that it would never let Barbara : 
into the secret. ! 

I just cannot bring myself to share the : 
sentiments of that eminent author who ! 
is reported to have remarked recently 
that the best thing about his success was 
that he could now once again afford to 
indulge in the luxury of writing in long- 
hand. After all, who can boast these 
days of a handwriting bearing his perso¬ 
nal stamp? That distinction has quite 
gone out of fashion and at most would 
create confusion. Whoever continues to 
insist on trumpeting forth a stock-list 
of his dormant tendencies by indulging 
in queer upstrokes and extravagant 
twirls and flourishes at best succeeds in 
gaining for his handwriting a reputation 
for illegibility. As for the hopeful candi- 
p date aspiring to calligraphic laurels, he 
must need forfeit all claims to being 
credited with even a spark of originality. 

This being the sorry state of affairs, 

I had much rather retreat behind the 
keys of a typewriter, where I am safe 
tom graphological black-outs. Vet the 
cultural philosophers make it their 
business to analyze typescript and accor- 
din^y interpret the universal character¬ 
istics of the typewriter! Surely there 
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The German Research Association, Bad Godesberg, near Bonn, has donated a set 
of 25 volumes in the German language to the National Library in Calcutta, 
The books were handed over to the Chief Librarian, Mr. D. R. Kalia, by Mr. H. 
Renirop, Consul in the Consulate-General of the Federal Republic of Germany, Calcutta. 
The publications are mostly on Indian philosophy, art, architecture, politics and religion. 
The book "Jndische Weisheiten and das Abendland" deals with philosophical and 
religious ideas of the East and West', “Mamallapuram und die Welt tier sUdindischen 
Kunst” is on South Indian art and architecture, and “Hinduismus" and “Die 
Apokryphen des Rigveda” are studies on Hinduism and the Vedas. 


exist more valuable clues than the way 
I cross my t’s! 

Well if my old typewriter isn’t gelling 
a fit of the sulks! Just as 1 was typing, 
it again tried to put the second letter 
before the first. Apparently, it also 
has its objections to having a peeping 

“Thadddus Troll'', is the pseudonym 
of Dr. Huns Bayer (54), who is the | 
author of several hooks published , 
since 1954. He Is also well known as I 
a short story writer, essayist, novelist , 
and as the author of radio plays. ■ 
In 1962 he was awarded the Theodor 1 
Wolff Prize, a high recognition of ; 
literary merit. 

__ _ _ _ _ 1 

Tom prying into its secrets. Just keep 
cool dear typewriter. You’re not here 
to help me write, you’re just supposed 
, to help me type! 

My typewriter doesn’t lead a bad life 
' at all. At limes I feel like chopping it to 
smithereens with an axe, but then I 
recall its price and decide to vent my 
, rage on Barbara instead, either for 
I oversalting the food or for deciding to 
paint her nails at the last minute, 
just as we are about to go out. My 
typewriter and I go on long travels 
together. In the car it has its own 
special place under the bonnet. When¬ 
ever I cross the border into foreign 
lands all details about it are meticulously 
! entered in my passport, lest I upset the 
I international balance of tariffs and duties 
by not declaring the presence of my 
typewriter. In summer it often accompa- 
I nies me to my little cabin in the Swabian 
I Forest. Whenever I want to be all alone 
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with it, I take it along to the quarry or 
sit down on a tree stump somewhere in 
the middle of the forest. I think it 
rather enjoys these sessions in the open, 
for I find it much easier to write there 
and no typing errors occur. Whether the 
nature-loving lizards and the fidgety 
badgers are enthralled by this intrusion 
of rattling civilization, I cannot say. 
So far they have been discreet enough 
to keep their opinions to themselves. 
But I am rather inclined to think that 
they give us a wide berth. I should 
imagine that the gay abandon with 
which my good old typewriter launches 
into its clamorous click-clack is enough 
to put even a wildboar to headlong flight. 

But despite all this, my typewriter and 
I lead a happy wedded life. Together 
we have built up a modest income and 
over the years our union has been blessed 
with innumerable literary offspring. 
After all, that kind of thing creates 
bonds. Recently my daughter Minz 
took her first literary steps on its key¬ 
board. But never again shall 1 tolerate 
such an experiment. I feel it has been 
trying enough an experience for it to 
bwome accustomed to my style without 
on top of that having such sentences as: 
"Yoo ar a donki” inflicted on it. 1 feel 
that some consideration is also due to 
the capacity of a typewriter for jumbl^ 
letters. And should I one day 
myself unable to resist the allurenaents 
of the gleaming chrome-plating and 
elegantly subdued tones of a brand-new 
typewriter, 1 shall nevertheless always 
cherish the memory of my faithful old 
companion. 

Translated from the German 
by Shamim Smetacek 
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GERMAN 

SPORT 


GERMANY’S rowers are well 
'^Mcparcd for Mexico: at least 
theEi^ts and the Coxed Fours 
can be counted amongst the fav¬ 
ourites for the Olympic Rowing 
Regatta. The preparations for the 
Olympic Games demand great 
sacrifices from the rowers of the 
German Rowing Association. 
The rowers often travel by aero¬ 
plane to Hamburg and cover the 
rest of the journey to Ratzeburg 
by express train. 

During the pre-Olympic compe¬ 
titions held last year in Mexico 
City, an “Improvised Four” was 
formed by taking two rowers from 
the Constance Club and two from 
the Wetzlar Rowing Club. This 
Four combination reigned sui> 
reme over all competitions. Until 
the Spring of 1968 the two duos 
of this Coxed Four, which was 
formed by coincidence, trained as 
two entities. When they met 
again and took to the water for the 
first time this year each member 
brought with him a marvellous 
condition. The first difficult tests 
under this year’s programme were 
the meetings at Mannheim and 
Duisburg-Wedau. The strongest 
boats of the European countries 
were also on the starting-line. 
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The German Coxed Four who wtm the pre-Ofympk eon^eiitkm 


Both of these tests ended in clear 
victories for the German Four. 







Jochen Meissner of Mannheim the 
German single sculls champion 

Hopes arc centred on 25- 
ycar-old Udo Hild (Mainz) and 


on 24-year-old Wolfgang Giock 
(Frankfort) in the Double Sculls 
and on the Single Sculler, Joohen 
Meissner (Mannheim), the earlier 
European Champion. 

In the competitions against 
Holland and Denmark, at interna¬ 
tional regattas and finally at the 
German Championships on the 
9th and 10th of August many 
rowers from the legions of the up- 
and-coming youth can still quali^ 
for the Olympic Games. As the 
final preparation for Mexico they 
will have a long period of high- 
altitude training on the Silvretta 
Lake in the Alps. Then on the 
16th of September the rowing 
team will fly to Mexico. 


The "German Eight” who are training 
hard for the ensuing Olympics ere (from 
left): HorM Meyer, Dirk Schreyer, 
Rildlger Haining, Ulrich Lidm, Wolfgang 
Hottenrott, Egert Mirschfelder, JSrg 
Skbert, Boland Boese aid Coxswain 
Gunther Tiersch, Meyer, Hottenrott 
and Hirschfelder already took part in 
the 1964 Olympic Games in Tokyo, 
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MARK THE CONTRASTS 


The new town hall at Bensberg, near Cologne, 
has been described as an attempt to recreate a castle 
in free architectural style. In fact the five-storey, 
semi-circular building stands on the ruined site of a 


13th-century castle. The picture above reproduces 
in original a photograph of the town hall and the 
locality immediately around It whereas the lower 
picture incorporates fifteen changes as usual. 









IN 


The most important 
employer in the Federal 
Republic of Germany 
is the government. Out 
of every 10,000 persons 
on the payrolls, 1,125 
are in the public service. 
★ 

The highlight of this 
year's Book Fair at 
Frankfurt will be the 
presentation of the 
Peace Prize of the 
German book trade to 
Leopold Sedar Senghor, 
President of the Repub¬ 
lic of Senegal. 

★ 

"The age of chivalry 
has ended. The age of 
intellectuals, of eco¬ 
nomists, atid of 
mathematicians has 
begun." (Economic 
AjfairsMinister Schiller) 

« 

"The 'three essentials' 
for West Berlin are 
security, acces.vibility, 
and viability." (J. F. 
Kennedy). 

* 

There were 4,500 
cinema houses in the 
Federal Republic of 
Germany last year, 
2,600 fewer than in the 
boom period of the 
German cinema in 1959. 
★ 

Thirty-five million 
citizens in the Federal 
Republic of Germany 
read a daily newspaper, 
and an equal number of 
people read a weekly 
magazine. 

★ 

Wuppertal in the 
Ruhr will be the first 
city in Federal Germany 
to have an underground 
power station. To 
be built over the next 
ten years under a hill 
ih the centre of the city, 
it will have a 75-mega¬ 
watt capacity and ope¬ 


rate between 200 and j 
260 feet under the ^ 
ground. !' 

* 

The maritime city of j 
Hamburg in Germany 
will have Europe's long¬ 
est tunnel when the 
second Elbe Tunnel is 
completed. Work on 
the project has begun I 
and the tunnel, 8,700 I 
feet long, will be an j 
essential segment of the 
international highway ! 
from Scandinavia to ij 
Southern Europe. 1 

* \ 

At the invitation of i 
the Federal Government, 1 
Mr. S. Rangarajan, 
Assistant Editor of i 
"The Hindu" Madras, i 
is now on a brief visit i! 
to the Federal Republic | 
of Germany. \ 

* 

Between 1962 and 
1967 the production of 
plastics in West Ger¬ 
many rose by iOO 
per cent to 2.5 million 
tons. American experts 
forecast that the world 
production rate will 
increase seven-fold by 
1980. 

¥ 

Of the 60 million 
people in the Federal 
Republic of Germany 
20 to 30 million watch 
television. Radio audi¬ 
ences are smaller, how¬ 
ever, and more select. 


Increases in the 
cost of living expen¬ 
ses in Germany have 
decelerated to rates 
below those in other 
countries. They were 
up a mere 0.4% since 
last year and compare 
favourably with the 
increases in Denmark 
(+10.2%,), Finland 
(+6.7%,), and Canada 
(+4 %)• They are also 
the lowest recorded 


within the Common 
Market. 

* 

The Federal Re¬ 
public of Germany's 
Merchant Navy is 
growing in size. It 
has now reached the 
grand total of over 
6,500,000 GRT (1967). 
This is a rise of 
8.3%, over the figure 
for the year before and 
means an increase of 
500,000 tons in 12 
months. 

¥ 

In Germany 18.5 
million families own 
radio sets and 14 
million families TV sets. 

¥ 

14.5 million cars 
have been built by the 
Volkswagen Works in 
its home-plant and 
foreign subsidiaries 
.since the company was 
re-estcd)lished after the 
last war. Total turn¬ 
over during the period 
was 80 thousand m illion 
Marks. Over 7,000 
million Marks were 
invested. 

★ 

About 66,200 persons 
attended the German 
language courses orga¬ 
nised by the Goethe 
Institute outside Ger¬ 
many during 1966. 
Of the total number of 
students 37 per cent 
were in Europe, 23.5 
per cent in Asia and 
22 per cent in Africa. 

¥ 

The famous firm of 
Zeiss at Oberkochen 
in West Germany has 
built a planetarium 
projector capable of 
producing a realistic 
replica of the night sky 
at any period of time. 
A projection of the sky 
in the year 6 BC reveals 
the grouping of planets 
in which the poten¬ 
tial star of Bethlehem 
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figures prominently. 
This has led to the 
suggestion that Christ 
may have been born six 
years before his time. 
¥ 

In Germany the bigger 
industrial firms tend to 
invest more in equip¬ 
ment and plant, accord¬ 
ing to a recent .survey. 
Firms with over 1000 
employees invested on 
an average DM 3,677 
per worker in 1966. The 
investment in smaller 
firms was on an average 
DM 2,649 per worker. 
¥ 

A notebook-sized 
folder produced by a 
German firm contains a 
twelve-element selenium 
cell solar battery. 
Capable of powering 
portable transistor sets, 
the solar batteries, initi¬ 
ally designed for space 
travel, offer buyersper- 
manent battery services 
for their radios. They 
cost a modest DM 
26.40 for a twelve-cell 
unit. 
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CARSTEN DIERCKS SAYS GOOD-BYE 



A collection of 27 articles on 
^ the Federal Republic of Ger¬ 
many, this hook, edited by Dr. 
Girija Mookerjee, is a testi¬ 
mony to the life which is pulsa¬ 
ting in that country which was 
in ruins twenty years ago, and 
an assessment of the achieve¬ 
ments during this period. The 
articles, all by writers of ack¬ 
nowledged standing, describe 
(1) the political structure, (2) 
social order and social sciences, 
(5) researches, {4) humanities 
and fine art, and (5) interna¬ 
tional relations. 

In his introduction to the 
collection. Dr. Mookerjee points 
out that what the German scho¬ 
lars and scientists have achieved 
since the last war is all the more 
impressive because the benefits 
accruing Jrom it will help also 
people other than the Germans. 
Although the other West-Euro¬ 
pean countries have also made 
strides in science and economics, 
the progress in Germany, Dr. 
Mookerjee reminds us, is more 
interesting because the Germans 
had to start jrom scratch. 
Belying prophecies of gloom, 
both Germany and India have 
succeeded in ereating the grass¬ 
roots of .solid and sound demo¬ 
cratic political systems. In the 
case of Germany, Dr. Mookerjee 
points out, this is particularly 
praiseworthy because this re- 
^It has been achieved in 
spite of difficulties and pressures. 


“IN spite of it* limitations in both funds 
'and personnel. All India Radio** 
Televisi n Studio is producing program¬ 
mes of the highest technic^ standard 
in South-East Asia”, said Mr. Carston 
Diercks, German Television expert, on the 
eve of his leaving New Delhi aha: six 
years’ stay in this country. 

A reconnaissance pilot in the German 
Air Force during the last war, Mr. Diercks 


(46) joined the German TV in 1951 as a 
cameraman—correspondent. Recipient of 
three successive German awards for the 
“best documentary of the year”, he has 
covered for the German TV numerous events 
of momentous significance all over the 
globe, including the revolution in Cuba, 
the war in Korea, the Vietnam war and the 
Sino-lndian conflict in 1962. 

Ho came to India first in 1959 when he 
made a series of TV pictures on India and 
her culture. Returning two years later. 


As the preparations for the 
Olympic Games to be held in 
Mexico City six weeks hence are 
nearing completion, Munich, the 
German city is already getting 
ready for its role as the host of the 
Summer Olympics, 1972. Munich 
is famous for its palaces, music 
halls and glittering modern theatres 
as well as for its imposing town 
hall and the '‘'Church of Our 
Lady” {see cover page) with its 
320-ft-high towers. On the outskirts 
of the modem city will arise the 
"Olympic Village” with numerous 
new buildings, the sports centre. 


he worked with the German TV studio in 
New Delhi, now merged with the Studio 
in Hong Kong. Since the setting up of 
thoA.I.R. TV studio, the equipment of 
which was presented to India bv the 
Federal German Oovernment, Mr. Dlorcks 
worked as Programme Consultant there. 

Mr. Diercks’ regret was that he had to 
take leave of his mani[ Indian frioids with 
whom he had had friendly rdations. A 


frequent visitor to the Film Institute, Poona, 
where be had been a guest-lecturer, he had 
warm praise for this Institute. "Most of 
the young men working at the All India 
Radio TV Centre arc products of this 
Institute which is providing on a large scale 
the basic training for careers in film-making 
and in TV. We in Germany do not have 
an institute of its type although we have 
felt the need for it. The Institute in Poona 
is working very well and I congratulate 
India on it”, Mr. Diercks said. 


the spacious 
sports hall, the 
enclosed swim¬ 
ming pool, etc. 

Existing roads 
leading to the 
site of the “vil¬ 
lage” are being 
widened and 
new roads are 
being laid. 

Plans for the 
“village” and 
the many buildirigs are almost ready, 
and those in cht^e of the arrange- 
mentsaredeterm^edtodoagrandjob. 


PuhUsiMr. Unit** Atl* PaMIcMtan, 
II, tampan a»w, Bombayl 
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AN ANSWfeR TO MR. IQBAL SINGH 


NO RIFT IN BONN COALITION... 

“The division of Germany is a serious obstacle to a peaceful settlement in Europe” 


In hit article "Weit Germany — Dllemmat of Willy 
Brandt”, which appeared in a Delhi newspaper recently, 
Mr, Iqbal Singh pretents a ^ictur. of West Cermany’i 
foreign Policy, which calls for a correction In several 


otpeat. Especially the central assumption In Mr. Singh’s 
article, viz. that the German foreign Minister. Dr. Willy 
Brandt, It Isolated In his efforts to achieve an East-West 
detente It completely untenable. Hence eur reply : 


As to possible divergences with¬ 
in the present Grand Coalition, it 
holds true that, in a free demo¬ 
cratic country, there are also dif¬ 
ferences on foreign policy likely 
to arise: they will naturally be 
settled through compromises. It 
is, however, erroneous to see the 
German Foreign Minister isolat¬ 
ed in his policy towards a ddtente, 
'fPa policy which, by the way, was 
already introduced by the pre¬ 
ceding cabinets. The Coalition 
Government, headed by Federal 
Chancellor Kiesinger and labelled by 
the author casually as reactionary, 
led the path towards detente ex¬ 
pressly in its declaration of the 
Government on December 14, 1966 
and has ever since plainly given 
its support to Mr. Brandt in his 
many efforts to promote ditente 
on a* large-scale basis. Further¬ 
more, other concrete steps for a 
lasting ditente have been taken 
lately: the offer of an exchange 
of formal declarations on the re¬ 
nunciation of force between the 
Federal Republic of Germany 
and the East European countries 
which should also have effect in 
regard to the other part of Ger¬ 
many, without thereby recognis¬ 
ing the ”GDR''. The fact that the 
Soviet Union has not yet res¬ 
ponded favourably will not affect 
the continuing efforts of the Fed¬ 
eral Government in this direc¬ 
tion. It is not evident how this 
policy should—as the author 
views it—set up new obstacles 
to real understanding. The 
strict policy of non-intervention 
pursued during the recent crisis 
in Czechoslovakia which induced 
the German Government even to 
^cancel manoeuvres planned long 
™before the crisis started, empha¬ 
sizes better the endeavour to 
reach ditente than the massive 
manoeuvres which other countries 
had set up on the territory 
of Czechoslovakia and along her 
borers during the critical period. 
Finally, the stand that the Fed¬ 
eral Republic could achieve 


German reunification only by 
means of direct or indirect ag¬ 
gression cannot be accepted. Only 
insane brains could believe in ag- 



Foreign Minister Willy Brandt 


gression as a way to re-establish 
German unity. Even if there were 
—as the author seems to believe — 
a prevailing de.vire in Germany 
''to establish German hegemony 
over Central and Ea,slern Europe", 
multilateral engagements as 
well as the mere factors of 
power would easily check such 
aspirations. The offer to .sign non¬ 
aggression pacts with East Eu¬ 
ropean countries, which includes 
the other part of Germany, does 
not fit into the picture of the ai- 
leged aggressiveness behind the 
German policy of ditente. 

The division of Germany is — 
as long as it la.sts against the 
will of the entire German nation 
—a serious obstacle to a peaceful 
settlement in Europe. The recog¬ 
nition of a regime which is not 
based on free elections and which 
consequently does not and can¬ 
not represent the will of the 
people would only perpetuate the 
division. It is and remains the 
German policy to do everything that 
serves the cause of ddtente and 
helps us arrive at inner-German 
arrangements which will preserve 
the human, economic and spiri¬ 
tual relations between the people 


in both parts of Germany. Now, 
as before, the Federal Govern¬ 
ment sets no preconditions for 
the opening of talks between the 
two parts of Germany, irrespec¬ 
tive of which level. The readiness 
to discuss ail aspects of common 
concern without any precondi¬ 
tions also does not fit into the 
picture of aggressiveness. 

It is by no means the inten¬ 
tion of the German Government 
to interfere with the interests of 
the Soviet Union in Eastern Eu¬ 
rope or to loosen the ties bet¬ 
ween them and Moscow. But it is 
our strong desire to develop and 
to maintain good neighbourly 
relations with our Eastern Eu¬ 
ropean neighbours. The Federal 
Government had initiated steps 
in this direction with all Eastern 
European countries simultaneous¬ 
ly. If it succeeded first with Ru¬ 
mania and Yugoslavia, it only 
proves that it was easier to set¬ 
tle open problems with these 
countries. With regard to Poland, 
the Federal Republic of Germany 
wants to find a solution recognised 
by both nations. This will cer¬ 
tainly come about in a definite form 
in an eventual peace treaty, but 
what should keep us from talking 
about possible solutions already 
earlier or at present 1 And there¬ 
fore, it repeatedly has expressed 
its ever readiness to discuss all 
issues without any restrictions and 
preconditions. 

Foreign Minister Brandt and 
with him the great part of the Ger¬ 
man people do not regard the 
results of the Government’s policy 
of ditente as negatively as Mr. 
Iqbal Singh does. The first steps 
towards ditente have been taken 
and the results are encouraging 
enough to believe in further suc¬ 
cess of this policy for the benefit 
of peace in Europe and the world. 

HERMANN ZIOCK 
PrMt CouDMlIor af th. Bmbaur of 
lha Rniablio of Omoany 
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“Miss Bundestag” 


She is petite and blonde. They 
call her "Miss Bundestag". She is, in 
fact, one of the female members of 
the German Parliament in Bonn. 

Annemarie Renger (picture above). 
Social Democrat (SPD) in polities, is 
travelling the length and breadth of 
the Federal Republic of Germany 
along with her colleague Elfriede 
Eller. "Germany needs more women 
in politics" is their message. 

The "Bundestag", the popularly 
elected House of Bonn's two- 
chamber legislature, has at the 
moment fewer female legislators than 
it once had. In the fourth Parliament 
since the Republic was founded in 
1949, there were 43 women (8.3 per 
cent). Now, in the fifth, chosen in 
1965, there are only 36 (6.9 per cent). 
In 1957 fully 9.3 per cent of the 
legislators were women. And this 
recessive tendency prevails in a land 
where there are more women than 
men, and more women voters (54.6 per 
cent or 21 million) than male voters. 

A survey shows that although 66 
per cent of tVest German and 
West Berlin women claim to he 
uninterested in politics, 86 per cent 
of them are, in fact, engaged enough 
in public affairs to cast a vote on 
election day. Yet the women seem 
not to be well informed on the details 
of political Issues. Only 10 to 18 per 
cent of them show that they are, ac¬ 
cording to the survey. A total of 20 
per cent say they get involved now and 
then in political activity. But 60 to 
70 per cent say that politics is “some¬ 
thing for the men". 

Seeing this situation, the Social 
Democrats are waging a three-month 
campaim to interest women in politics 
generally and, where possible, in the 
SPD in particular. "Miss Bundestag” 
is not the only person engaged in it. 
Men, too, are out to interest the 
women politically. 

By law, the Federal Republic of 
Germany has guaranteed equal treat¬ 
ment of the sexes. In effect, however, 
this so-called “Glelchberechtigung” 
will come fully into its own only when 
more women take to the hustings in 
political campaigns. 



Dr. G. F. Schmiedel, Agriculture Attache 


Dr. O.F. Schmiedel, expert adviser. Federal 
Ministry of Frx)d, Agriculture and Forestry 
in Bonn for the last two years, has now 
taken over as First Secretary, Agriculture, 
at the German Embassy, New Delhi. 

Born in 1926, Dr. Schmiedel studied 
agriculture and took his doctorate in 
the subject from Bonn University in 1957. 

He was attached to various agricultural 
institutions in Germany until 1963 when 
he joined the Chamber of Agriculture 
in Northrhine - Westphalia as Expert 
Adviser. He held this position for three 
years and then went over to the Ministry 
of Food and Agriculture in Bonn. Dr. 

Schmiedel first visited India in 1961 as the German delegate to the 
International Rural Youth Conference, New Delhi. He was again in 
this country a few months ago as member of a delegation that 
studied the progress of the Indo-German package project of 
agricultural development in Himachal Pradesh. 


Europe Rocket’s Third Stage 


The third stage of 
the Europe rocket, 
built in the Fe¬ 
deral Republic of 
Germany, recently 
pas.sed a major test. 

All three of the 
unit's engines were 
run on the test stand 
at Heilbronn while 
all the on-board sys¬ 
tems were in opera¬ 
tion; the riKket’s in¬ 
flight behaviour was 
simulated by a com¬ 
puterised programme. 

The test showed that 

the rocket stage is capable of performing the necessary in-flight 
functions in the correct sequence and with the required effect. Picture 
above shows the main engine of the 11-foot-long racket stage. 


Madras Max Mueller Bhavan’s Theatre Group 


The Theatre Group of Max r 1 1# 

Miillcr Bhavan, Madras, staged ’/ t 

the play “Begegnung im Balkan- | f i I Jak 

expreB” by Wol^angHildesheimcr ! 1 ’ I 

before a select gathering while ’ i Wl’IW. 

bidding farewell to Dr. and Mrs. A . 7 

D. Angelroth on their transfer , ^ 

able direction of Mr. K. Bech- 
University of Madras. The major 

roles were played exceptionally well. Credit was also due to the fact that the 
entire cast worked as a close-knit unit. This, enhanced by the simple but 
effective stage-settings and costumes, was able to strike an immediate 
rapport with the audience. Picture above shows a scene from the play. 
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IVork in progress on the construction of the spacious gttdown at the Experimental Farm. 


MANDI 

NEW TYPE OF 
STOREHOUSE 


WEDNESDAY, August 7 
’’ marked a further milestone in 
the progress of the Indo-Gcrman 
Agricultural Project in Mandi 
district, Himachal Pradesh. On 
that day, Mr. Sukh Ram, Deve¬ 
lopment Minister of the State, 
inaugurated near Sundernagar a 
godown at the Experimental Farm 
kA associated with the Project. 

What makes this godown diff¬ 
erent from others of the same 
kind is that it has been specially 
designed and fabricated at the 
mechanical workshop set up 
at the farm in 1963, when the 
project went into operation. The 
godown is the first of 10 large 
ones to be built in various parts 
of the district to store grain and 
other farm produce, fertilizer, 
pesticides, seed and other inputs. 

It has been designed to hold 
1,200 tons of goods at a total 
cost of about Rs 60,000 -- several 
times less than it would have 
cost had it been constructed by 
some other agency, said a project 
official belonging to the Himachal 
Pradesh Government. 

The godown has a steel frame, 
walls of hollow brick lined with 
masonry and an asbestos roof, | 
all prefabricated at the work¬ 
shop by Indian workmen trained 
there in the last few months. 
One of the features of the 
godown is that it has no verandah, 
thus conserving space for storage 


and cutting down construction 
costs. Vehicles for loading and 
unloading can come right up to 



German technicians celebrating the com¬ 
pletion of the framework of the godown. 

an opening in the wall for this 
purpose, thus reducing the move¬ 
ment of goods to the minimum. 
Several smaller godowns of the 
same pattern are to be built for 
cooperative societies in the dis¬ 


trict. Construction costs are to be 
met partly from the counter¬ 
part funds available from the sale 
of ready-mix fertilizer imported 
from the Federal Republic of 
Germany and sold through the 
cooperatives to farmers in Mandi. 
Under a supplementary protocol 
negotiated between the Indian 
and German Governments, 
Rs. 13 lakhs from the counter¬ 
part funds arc to be allocated for 
this purpose. 

The main function of these go- 
downs is to store fertilizer, for 
which there is an increasing de¬ 
mand from farmers throughout 
the district. Five years ago, 
before the project started, the 
total quantity of fertilizer used in 
the district was about 250 tons a 
year. Today, the farmer is so 
fertilizer-conscious that the de¬ 
mand is around 8,000 tons a 
year, thanks to the persistent 
efforts made under the integrated 
farm development programme to 
popularise its use. 

Under the Government of In¬ 
dia’s rural warehousing scheme, 
Mandi district has so far been 
sanctioned 31 godowns for pri¬ 
mary agricultural societies, four 
for marketing unions and two for 
the district cooperative federation. 
The total storage capacity of 
these units will be 3,050 tons 
and their cost Rs. 460,000. The 
godowns to be provided under the 
Indo-German Agricultural Project 
will increase considerably the 
storage capacity available to 
farmers in the district. Besides, 
because of their superior design 
they will ensure better protection 
from the elements and insects and 
other pests. 


Minister Sukh Ram inaugurating the storehouse. Dr. H. von Huelst, leader of the 
German Agricultural As.sistance team, is .seen .second from left. 
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YOUR REPORTER IN 


BONN 


PARTNERS IN 
PROGRESS 


CO far, 59 countries of Africa. Asia 

and Latin America have announced 
their intention to participate in this 
year's "Partners in Progress” exhibition 
which is due to be held from Septem¬ 
ber 26 to October 6. 

The world’s biggest fair for develop¬ 
ing countries, now to be held for the 
sixth time, this hxhibition has also 
become an international rendezvous of 
major significance for intensifying 
economic development and commerce. 
This interdepciidcuce of nations will be 
emphasized by the participation of 
the European Economic Community 
(EEC) in the programme; the EEC will 
have a special representation linking 
it with 19 associated states of Africa. 

The Exhibition, will have a new face 
this year. Hitherto only countries as a 
whole were able to sponsor exhibitions. 
This year, for the first time, private 
firms and economic or trading organi¬ 
zations supported by chambers of 
commerce or similar organizations will 
be eligible. This widening of the scope 
for participation has met with enthusiasm 
on the part of developing countries as it 
offers additional possibilities for 
displaying ihcir products. It appears as 
of now that nearly 300 firms will 
present exhibits of the most varied 




Nine young scientists fwm India were among the Humboldt scholars and a large num¬ 
ber of other guests at a reception given by the Federal President, Dr. Heinrich Liibke, 
on the occasion of the Alexander-von-Humholdt Foundation s annual meeting recently. 
Picture shows President l.iihke chatting with Dr. Nirja Awasthi who is studying 
Geology at Gottingen University. 


sort. There will be three kinds of 
representation: (1) by governments, (2) 
by private firms, and (3) mixed 
representations. 

Partly as a result of the liberalized 
rules for participation, there will be a 
considerably wider array of goods on 
display this time. There will be raw 
materials, industrial products, semi- 




Mr. Khub Chand (second from left), India’s Amba.ssador to Bonn, and Mrs. Khub 
Chand ^second from right) were among the prominent guests at the opening in Cologne of 
an ‘’Exhibition of World Art”, embracing a wide range of private collections represent¬ 
ing various epochs. Mr. Robert Gedon, the well-known Munich collector who has 
brought together many rare pieces of Indian art, is seen at the extreme right. 


processed goods, handicraft articles, 
foods, beverages and related items. 
The assortment will range from pre¬ 
fabricated wooden houses to portable 
household sewing machines and from 
genuine handicraft carpets to synthetic 
wall decorations. All told, some 60 
categories of goods covering various 
branches of production are to be repre¬ 
sented. Some exhibitors will be able to 
offer exclusive rights of representation 
in one country or another. 

The sponsoring organization in 
Berlin, known as the ADB Exhibition 
Service, is promoting the "Partners in 
Progress” exhibition with a major in¬ 
formational campaign. The campaign 
emphasises the fact that the event offers 
the participants the following advantages 
among others: 

• A survey of goods available from 
60 countries “at a glance”. 

• Possibility of increased profit 
through imports from countries offering 
goods at lower prices, 

_ • Exclusive rights of importation, 
including such rights also for medium- 
sized and smaller firms. 

• Direct contact with overseas groups 
offering goods. 

• Cost-cutting by being able to 
examine goods and conclude contracts 
in Berlin—that is, without going to far- 
distant continents. 
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-—-^SALVADOR DE MADARIAGA ■ ■ 

MY OPINION ABOUT STUDENT UNREST 

Nearly 3W,000 young men and women are studying at the causes of the malady and the remedy for it. In the following 
universities in the Federal Republic of Germany. In recent article, reproduced with the kind permission of "Thought”, 
months, in Germany, as in several other countries, unrest the popular weekly published from Delhi. Salvador de 
among the students who are generally disciplined, has led Madariaga, the well-known European political writer, 
to demonstrations which have raised a controversy over the discusses the problem and offers his own opinions on it. 


TOURING an electoral meeting in 
England, the candidate was heck¬ 
led by a child of six who, standing on 
a chair, shouted at him: “How about 
our old age pensions?” This story, told 
or made up by Douglas Woodruff, comes 
to mind on reading that students of 
ancient universities run about barricaded 
streets, closed fists on high, shouting 
"Down with the consumers society”. It 
does not sound natural, somehow. 
Young men in their early twenties should 
devote their spare time to more frivolous 
pastimes than taking sides on matters of 
political economy; and the fact that they 
sacrifice their youth to such a boring anil 
faithless goddess, suggests that there is 
something wrong not so much with 
society as with themselves. 

The Ford Foundation has apparently 
decided to organi/.e a special enquiry 
into students unrest. The news is 
welcome: and from the outset, at least 
four lines of study offer themselves to 
the enquirers: the universal and simul¬ 
taneous character of the 1968 troubles; 
the attitude and state of mind of the 
students themselves; the ills of the uni¬ 
versities with the cures suggested for 
them; and the depth and genuineness of 
the anti-liberal attitude of the students 
often camoullaged under anii-capitalist 
slogans. 

It would be hard to deny that the first 
half of 1968 was shaken by a wave of 
student unrest of a singular consistency 
and unity. The whole world and the 
same time. News travels swiftly nowa¬ 
days, and man's tendency to imitation is 
strong; so that no hasty conclusion 
should be drawn as to a possible organiz¬ 
ed and centralized if secret leadership. 
But the advanced professional technique 
in the well-organized disorders, the 
similarity of the slogans, the jierfection 
of the barricades and the tactical skill of 
the street warfare, when considered 
together, acquire a concrete significance. 
Things often happened as if a well-train¬ 
ed, skilful and bold minority who knew 
what they were doing were leading a 
foolish and generous majority of youngs¬ 
ters with more blood than judgment, to 
whom Shakespeare's line would apply; 
“our thoughts are ours, their ends, 
none of our own”. 

This situation would explain the 
confusion that prevails in the attitude of 
the students. Assuming that they have 
grievances against the shortcomings of 
education in their respective countries, 
why bring in the “consumers society” 
and “capitalism”? Are all the students 
of all the universities adepts of Marxism? 
When they shout “Liberty!" while throw¬ 
ing a brick at a policeman, do they 
attach to the word “liberty” the same 
meaning as does the Prague student who 


shouts “liberty!” on seeing a Russian 
officer? How is it that these students, 
who by definition have still to acquire 
their knowledge, know already that the 
capitalist exploits the worker, when so 
many workers in their own countries no 
longer think so? 

And why do they imagine that a 
situation as transitory as theirs provides 
a ground strong enough to dogmatize on 
.society? For a worker is a worker for 
good, and so is a banker, a technician, a 
professional or a bureaucrat. But what 
is a student'! Nothing permanent, any¬ 
how; and nothing complete. A human 
being in a transitory and unfinished state. 
How could he then claim to be enabled 




Attentive students at a German university 

to control or manage or decide or dog¬ 
matize? Let him have his say, by all 
means, and let (his say be carefully con¬ 
sidered; but let him say it with the 
modesty due to his half-baked, inexperi¬ 
enced and transitory stale. 

The more so as, in most cases, 
modern students arc handicapped by the 
very privileges they enjoy. This is a 
ilclieatc subject, as shown by at least two 
of Its aspects: The first was well put long 
ago by George Bernard Shaw. A clever 
lad nowadays will rise from the primary 
school to the lop of the university with¬ 
out costing a penny to his family. In 
most cases, this system will foster clever 
men rather than men of character; for 
there has been no struggle tn the ascent. 
This kind of education, therefore, is one¬ 
sided, for it favours the intellect at the 
expense of the will. 1 am not solving 
the problem; I am stating it. Liberal 


societies must solve it. It is still chal¬ 
lenging them. 

The second aspect is no less delicate, 
because it brings in that most complex 
and misunderstood of our concepts; 
class. It is not true that the university 
is the privilege of the upper classes. 
Most countries today see to it that lack 
of means does not prevent the poor 
family from cilucating its young. But 
what is (he effect of it all on the class 
system'' By casing the way up for the 
elevci students, the modern State pumps 
talent out of the less fortunate classes; 
since everywhere in the world a univer¬ 
sity degree gives access to the upper 
classes. Again, I am not solving the 
problem; I am stating it. One does not 
gather the impression that the students— 
whctlier the passive chorus or the revo¬ 
lutionary protagonists -are aware of 
these delicate problems. 

That there Is much to he put right in 
the universities of the world is no doubt 
a fact. But a point can be raised here 
which should be studied alongside the 
striking universality and simultaneity of 
the student unrest we noted before, 
namely that while there was unrest every¬ 
where, and at the same time, the causes 
of the unrest were apt to be different in 
substance, tendency, gravity and urgency. 
There was then coincidence in time and 
in space but by no means in the actual 
motive or pretext for the quarrel. 

It is pretty certain that the worse run 
universities arc tho,se of the Latin coun¬ 
tries and the best run the Anglo-Saxon, 
German, Dutch and Scandinavian. The 
abscntccist professor who owns his chair 
instead of the chair owning him, is the 
great disease of the Latin universities. 
But the students who tried to meet the 
trouble by violence were betraying (heir 
own vocation; and it is no excuse to 
allege that violence has forced the State 
to consider the problem, for no one 
would deny that burning one's neigh¬ 
bour’s house would allow one to fry 
some eggs. That kind of stuH' is not 
arguing. 

The oulbreak of violence is also 
indefensible on pragmatical reasons. One 
of (he chief troubles of the French 
university is lack of space (land and 
buildings), and of teaching staff—all 
translatable into money. Now France 
before May was a prosperous country 
whose economy would have been able to 
meet this challenge had it been put to 
Its public opinion by a students and 
teachers congress well organized, pre¬ 
pared and united in its determination to 
reform the university without political 
or ideological purposes. It is therefore 
ridiculous to suggest that the extravagant 
and costly revolt of May was anything 

(Continued on page S) 
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STUDENT UNREST 


THE GERMAN BASIC EAW 


AT the request of mtny readers the 
'^text of the Constitution of the 
Federal Republic, the “Baste Law", 
is being reproduced in the “German 

ARTICLE 13 

(1) The home is inviolable. 

(2) Searches may be ordered only 
by a judge or, in the event of danger 
in delay, by other organs as provided 
by law and may be carried out only 
in the form prescribed by law. 

(3) Otherwise, this inviolability may 
be encroached upon or restricted only 
to avert a common danger or a mortal 
danger to individuals, or, pursuant to 
a law, to prevent imminent danger to 
public security and order, especially 
to alleviate the housing shortage, to 
combat the danger of epidemics or to 
protect endangered juveniles. 

ARTICLE 14 

(1) Property and the rights of in¬ 
heritance arc guaranteed. Their content 
and limits are determined by the laws. 

(2) Property imposes duties. Its 
use should also serve the public weal. 

(3) Expropriation is permitted only 

in the public weal. It may take place 
only by or pursuant to a law which 
provides for kind and extent of the 
compensation. The compensation shall 
be determined upon just consideration 
of the public interest and of the interests 
of the persons affected. In case of 
dispute regarding the amount of 
compensation, recourse may be had 
to the ordinary courts. | 

ARTICLE 15 

Land, natural resources and means ; 
of production may for the purpose of i 
socialization be transferred into public I 
ownership or other forms of publicly i 
controlled economy by a law which | 
provides for kind and extent of the , 
compensation. With respect to such 


LETTERS TO 


Newt Weekly", beginningfrom the Ittue 
dated June 29. Fmlewing It the fourth 
intttiment of thit terlet. The third 
instalment appeared In the last ittue. 

compensation Article 14, paragraph 3, 
sentences 3 and 4, apply muiatis mutandis, 

ARTICLE 16 

(1) No one may be deprived of hit 
German citizenship. Loss of citizenship 
may arise only pursuant to a law, and 
against the will of the person affected 
it may arise only if such person does 
not thereby become stateless. 

(2) No German may be extradited 
to a foreign country. Persons persecuted 
for political reasons enjoy the right of 
asylum. 

ARTICLE 17 

Everyone has the right individually 
or jointly with others to address written 
requests or complaints to the competent 
authorities and to the representative 
assemblies. 

ARTICLE 17a 

(1) Laws concerning military service 
and alternative service may, by provi¬ 
sions applying to members of the Anr.- 
ed Forces and of alternative Services 
during their period of military or alter¬ 
native service, restrict the basic right 
freely to express and to disseminate 
opinions by speech, writing, and pictures 
(Article 5 paragraph (1) first half-sen¬ 
tence), the basic right of assembly 
(Article 8), and the right of petition 
(Article 17) in so far as it permits to 
address requests or complaints jointly 
with others. 

(2) Laws for defence purposes, in¬ 
cluding the protection of the civilian 
population, may provide for the restric¬ 
tion of the basic rights of freedom of 
movement (Article 11) and inviolability 
of the home (Article 13). 

To continued 


THE EDITOR 


but a disastrous failure of intelligence. 
But why should intelligence fail? Pro¬ 
bably through the meeting of a pre-exist¬ 
ing proclivity with a provocative occa¬ 
sion; as when a fire is lit by applying a 
match to inflammatory material such as 
wood or paper. The match was there in 
the form of small activist groups; and the 
pre-existing proclivity may well have 
been a psychological imbalance in the 
students. Many commentators have laid 
the blame on our modern society and 
spoken of “alienation” and such like 
things. Our society is not what it should 
be—none over was or will be. But the 
remedy for its shortcomings is by no 
means violence and destruction. This 
craze for destruction and violence 
sufiices to prove that the trouble lies in 
the psychic condition of the students— 
probably a lack of confidence in their 
own selves seeking compensation in 
over-masculine action. 

A greater share in the government of 
the university is a far less revolutionary 
idea than it sounds. In the fifteenth 
century the students of Salamanca 
elected the rector and the professors. 
Not always with good results. Would 
they be much better in our day? A 
big^r share in the administration and 
daily management of the university, 
particularly of those services more 
directly connected with the welfare and 
leisure of the students, seems reasonable 
provided the chief rule be kept pre¬ 
dominant: that the main task of the 
student is to study, which is a whole- 
lime job. The idea that the student 
should have a share in deciding what 
and how to study is nonsensical. It 
amounts to leaving the management 
of factories not merely to the workers 
but to the ’prentices. 

As for declaring, as the French revo¬ 
lutionary students do, that the university 
must be ready to take the side of the 
workers against the capitalist who 
exploits them, this is pure hot air un¬ 
worthy of a student who wants to be 
taken seriously. The university requires 
an objective and impartial stand, not 
prejudices on this or that side. One of 
the worst errors of Marx was to interpret 
the relations between classes in a 
mechanical and not in an organic way. 
There is no class war; there is a class 
tension; and tensions are indispensable 
for life. A person may suffer from too 
high or from too low blood pressure, 
but some pressure there must be if the 
person is to live. The inhuman abuse of 
the poor by the rich in the days of Marx 
was only instrumentally due to economic 
causes. Essentially it was due to spiri¬ 
tual reasons; and it was modified not 
becau.se, as Marx thought, the workers 
emancipated themselves, but because 
the bourgeois, under the influence of 
better spiritual leaders (including Marx 
himself) modified and raised the spiri¬ 
tual level of Socialism as a whole. The 
students of Paris who go about close- 
fisted singing the Internationale see 
themselves as the men of tomorrow; 
they arc the men of the day before 
yesterday. The men of tomorrow arc 
the students of Prague. 


Dear Editor, 

It is my conviction that your 
great country and India are amongst 
the nations which want to preserve 
peace most. They have the greatest 
stake in the maintenance of peace. 
This is a point of great unity 
between these two countries. An¬ 
other point which establishes a 
common bond between these two 
countries is the need for rapid 
economic development in India and 
the capacity of the Federal Repub¬ 
lic of Germany to help developing 
countries. The way your country 
has developed etfter the great 


devastation of the Second World 
War is nothing .short of a miracle 
and I am sure there are numerous 
opportunities for India and the 
Federal Republic of Germany to 
co-operate in this field. 

N*w Delhi 8.P. )>ln 

Dear Editor, 

I am glad that your bulletin has 
helped me much in acquainting 
myself with the German polities, 
the great German people and their 
ways of living. 

Lileer. K«nl* Sum. T.K. V«r|>MM 
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President Lubkc hying the foundation A front view of the library building 

Laboratory at the LLT.. Madras ^tone of the U.T. in 1962 at the U.T., Madras 


INDIAN INSTITLITli OF TECHNOLOCiV, MADRAS 


The Indian Institute of Technology at 
Madras— 

tfnrsfT 

('•Success Through Work") is its motto—the 
largest educational development project 
sponsored by the Federal Republic of Ger¬ 
many is a shining example of what can be 
achieved by combining the dominant 
characteristics of a scientilically and indus¬ 
trially advanced nation with the conditions 
and jhallengcs of the recipient country’s 
needs in its technological growth. 

The Sarkar Committee of the Govern¬ 
ment of India formulated in 1946 the estab¬ 
lishment of a chain of higher technological 
institutions in the four regions of the coun¬ 
try anticipating the building up of an in¬ 
dustrial complex. In the year 19.56, the 
Government of the Federal Republic of 
Germany made a gracious offer of help 
in organizing a modern engineering institu¬ 
tion in India. A Technical Mission, headed 
by the German Minister of State Dr. August 
Rucker, visited India and, after gaining hrst- 
hand knowledge of Indian conditions, re¬ 
commended the establishment of a higher 
technological institute that would place con¬ 
siderable stress—on the German pattern — 
in imparting manual skills and development 
of design-consciousness in its programme 
of training, with a dynamic body of Faculty- 
members fostering continual research and 
interested in solving the live problems of 
the Industries. 

Against this background, the first Indo- 
Gcrman Apeement for technical collabora¬ 
tion was signed in Bonn in August 1958. 
The Agreement envisaged assistance by way 
of the services of twenty German Profes¬ 
sors, and five Foremen, German scientific 
and technical equipment for DM15,000,000 
(Rs. 2.00 crores) and training facilities in 
Germany for twenty Indian teachers. 

The Government of Madras graciously 
offered a site of 630 acres of land adjoining 
the Raj Bhavan and the Deer Sanctuary 
inclusive of 300 acres of lovely wooded land 
and 100 acres of irrigation-tanks. The 
third in the chain of five higher uxhriolo- 
gical institutes came into being, an institute 
with its massive buildings and modern 


By Professor C. V. SETHUNATHAN 

scientific equipment, nestling amongst 
avenue trees, bushes and pools of water in 
an ideal, sylvan setting proclaiming Bonn- 
Madras-Dclhi collaboration. The Institute 
was inaugurated in July 1959 and was dec¬ 
lared an institution of national importance 
in 1961 by an Act of Parliament. 

The first seven years, coinciding with 
the operative part of the first Indo-German 
Agreement, have been full of fruitful and 
vigorous activity on the part of the Indian 
and German members of staff working 
shoulder to shoulder on this technological 
enterprise. The Institute has six Engineer¬ 
ing Departments in the fields of Civil, 
Mechanical, Electrical and Chemical 
Engineering, Metallurgy and Applied 
Mechanics and Aeronautics, three Science 
Departments in Physics, Chemistry and 
Mathematics and a Department of Huma¬ 
nities and Social Sciences. The Institute 
has organized five-year degree courses 
leading to the Bitthelor’s degree in the 
main Engineering fields, Ma,ster’s Degree 
courses and Doctoral Programmes in 
Science and Engineering. Four convocations 
have been held so far and, with the fifth 
convocation in August 1968, 961 students 
with B. Tech., 91 with M.Sc., 148 with M. 
Tech., 19 with Post-graduate Diploma in 
Industrial Engineering and 25 with Ph. D. 
would have gone out of the portals of the 
Institute holding its torch high. 

The Second Indo-German Agreement 
was signed in June 1966 providing for the 
continuance of the aid for a further period 
of five years with the emphasis shifting to 
consolidation and intensification of the 
work of the twenty established laboratories . 
and further aid by way of setting up five | 
new laboratories, services of more German i 
Profc.ssors, both short-term and long-term, I 
supply of scientific and technical equipment ! 
as may be needed to consolidate the twenty j 
laboratories and the setting up of five new 
laboratories; services of twenty German 
Senior Scientific Assistants and training faci¬ 
lities for sixty Indian teachers in Germany. 

During the first phase, the Technical 
University at Braunschweig served as the 
springboard for planning at the German 


end. In the second phase, a consortium 
of Technical Universities at Berlin, Aachett, 
Braunschweig and Stuttgart is actively 
contributing to the planning and the further 
development of the Institute. An influen¬ 
tial committee of German Government 
officials and German Professors drawn 
from the participating agencies and in¬ 
stitutions — designated as the Madras 
Committee — is now the Central Planning 
Organization in Germany for the Institute. 
The members of this Committee and also 
a few other distinguished German Profes¬ 
sors have visited the Institute in recent 
times to gain first-hand knowledge and 
to make an on-the-spot appraisal of sig¬ 
nificant problems. These visits have been 
most fruitful for mutual understandiiu 
and a meaningful acceleration of the aid 
programme under the Second Indo- 
German Agreement. 

The primary objective during the initial 
years was to develop a strong integrated 
curriculum leading to the B. Tech, degree 
in the various Engineering disciplines and 
to make available to the country efficient 
I and wcll-trainod young men to fill the ranks 
i of engineering occupations and help ap- 
i propriately in the various spheres of nation- 
; building activities. That this objective has 
been well accomplished is borne out by the 
I good impression created by our Alumni 
wherever they have gone and by the favour¬ 
able reports we have been receiving from 
individuals and organisations both in India 
and abroad, who have examined them, 
employed them and assessed them. This 
has been possible because the Institute is 
fortunate to have two most valuable ingre¬ 
dients for orderly growth and progress in 
the field of education; an earnest, compe¬ 
tent and disciplined student-body and a 
band of qualifi^, dedicated teachers, Indian 
and German, with a creative outlook and 
an awareness of current problems in In¬ 
dustry, Science and Technology. In all 
aspects of the work of the Institute, there is 
a strong imprint of some outstanding Ger¬ 
man characteristics- -thorough prior plann¬ 
ing, attention to details and a mental atti¬ 
tude that makes no compromise with 

(CODtioued on page 10) 
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snything that is sub-standard and accepts 
nothing but the best. 

A feature that distinguishes this Institute 
from the other institutes is the emphasis 
that it places on a comprehensive scheme 
of workshop-training for its students. On 
this foundation, the methodology adopted 
in prescribing, for each individual student 
‘project-work’, when he has attained a cer¬ 
tain level of proficiency in his area of study, 
is an attempt to infuse realism into the 
educational progranune and produce there¬ 
by a class of engineering graduates who have 
confidence in their manual skills and ability 
to handle basic tools and machinery and 
who have cultivated already the useful 
habits of self-study, observation, eapwi- 
mentation and improvement. A distinctive 
German contribution to the pattern of 
laboratory facilities established at this 
Institute is the organization of workshop- 
type laboratories to fulfil special needs in 
areas such as steam-engines, internal com¬ 
bustion engines, turbo-machines, hydraulic 
machines, fluid-mechanics, chemical enginee¬ 
ring and metallurgical processes. These arc 
not conventional laboratories with routine 
equipment that permits standard experi¬ 
ments to be performed, but work-spots 
where unconventional set-ups may be built 
up as need arises, where tools and appa¬ 
ratus may be fashioned to meet unforeseen 
situations and where problems on pilot 
plant scale may be simulated and studied. 
In these laboratories, one of the long-range 
objectives of the technical aid programme 
is being realized—a spirit of self-reliance 
triggered by close association with the 
minds and appurtenances of an advanced 
technology. 

The Institute has at present 1926 stu¬ 
dents, of whom 1389 are pursuing under¬ 
graduate courses and 337 post-graduate 
and research programmes. In the second 
phase of development of the Institute, there 
is an emphasis on changing the ratio bet¬ 
ween the post-graduates and under-gra¬ 
duates from 1; 2.6 to 1: 1.7. With this in 
view new M. Tech./Diploma/Research pro¬ 
gramme are being started in areas such as 
Polymers, Metal-forming Technology, Tri¬ 
bology,Propulsion,Nuclear Power Engineer¬ 
ing, Bio-Enginocring, Semi-Conductor Tech¬ 
nology, Desalination, Air and Water Pol¬ 
lution, Fine-Instrumentation and the like. 

The Institute is keenly alive to the 
need for a close relationship between the 
academic disciplines and the live problems 
of Industry. Sig^cant steps have been 
initiated in this direction by deputing stu- 
dmts for carefully-planned in-plant training 
programmes in the several Industries. 
Students have been encouraged to acquire 
experience in handling industrial problems 
on a small or semi-production scale. Staff 
members are expected to devote their tal¬ 
ents to the solution of problems posed by 
Industry, either through individual con¬ 
sultancy work or through institutional 
consultancy work. 

From the beginning, the Institute has 
striven for a distinctive way of life and for 
the promotion of cm^oint efforts in achiev¬ 
ing its cherished goals. The staff and 
students live together and continually act 
and react pn each other in their daily lives. 
As they come from different parts of India, 





jProf. L. Narjes, Head of the Steam 
Power Laboratory, explaining a point 


Visiting Professor Dr. Bossier giving a 
lecture on hydraulic engineering i 




Students browsing through periodicals 
and magazines in the l.l.T. Library 


A section of the audience at a special 
lecture by a visiting professor 





Demonstration of meter controls by 
a German specialist 


Students seiecti 
specUdia 


' books fin- 
study 


there is a healthy urge and motivation for 
national integration and scope for the | 
building up of a cosmopolitan attitude of ; 
mind. On account of the German associa- ! 
tion, there is an international outlook on j 
education and scientific development. 

lYuly can it be said of the Indian Insti¬ 
tute of Technology at Madras that its 
‘foundations’ have been well laid for its 
solid contribution to the technoiogical pro¬ 
gress of India, with the noble pledge. 


*rr 

?IT#d : vrrfKl; 

May He (Brahman) protect us both 

togetha-; 

May He nourish us both together. 

May we work confointly with great energy; 
May our study be vigmvus effective-. 
May we net dispute (or hate wty) 

Let there be peace, peace aid peace. 
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-—■-= _ir^r:= MARK THE CONTRASTS ---— — 

XHE Free University Clinic's new buildings in West latest facilities for the diagnosis and treatment of dis- 
Berlin bring together under one roof some 1,450 hos- eases as well as lecture-rooms. The picture above re- 

pital beds, various Institutes of the University's Faculty produces in original a model of the new buildings, 

of Medicine, research laboratories, a polyclinic, all the the one below incorporates, as usual, 15 changes. 




IN SHORT 


On March 13th. 1939, 
Hitler's troops marched 
into Czechoslovakia 
and thus sealed the fate 
of a small democratic 
European country. 

* 

On August 21st, 1968, 
communist East Ger¬ 
man troops, in a joint 
operation with the 
armed forces of the 
Soviet Union, Poland, 
Hungary and Bulgaria, 
marched into Czecho¬ 
slovakia. 

* 

A message broadcast 
by Radio Prague on 
Aug. 2! contained this 
appeal “.. . Comrades, 
protest agaimt this 

unprecedented violation 
of socialist interna- 
tionali.sm." 

West German leaders 
described the Soviet 
intervention as a “clear 
violation of the Czecho¬ 
slovak .sovereignty and 
interference in the 

internal affairs of that 
count! v". 

"Theprinciple of non¬ 
interference by one 

country in the internal 
affairs of another cons¬ 
titutes the basis of 
peaceful co-existence'' 
{Prime Minister Indira 
Gandhi, in her state¬ 
ment to the Lok 

Sabha on August 2tst, 
1968). 

♦ 

"There IS no and there 
cannot be any peaceful 
co-existence in the field 
of ideology, as there can 
he no class peace bet¬ 
ween the proletariat and 
the bourgeoisie." {"Prav- 
da", August 21st, 1968). 

♦ 

"The most cruel and 
incredible part of the 
‘fairy tale of the 20th cen¬ 


tury' has been the slow 
adaptation of man to 
his own prison — until 
he even did not notice 
it any more — the 
revaluation of words 
and concepts. All the.se 
deformations, the cri¬ 
mes against humanity, 
have taken place un¬ 
der the cover of camou¬ 
flage-concepts like the 
fairytale words of hu¬ 
manity, freedom and 
socialism" (A Czecho¬ 
slovak writer from 
Pressburg). 

V 

"Our aim is to pave 
the way for a European 
peace arrangement. 
We direct our peace 
efforts to all our neigh¬ 
bours in the East" 
{Federal Chancellor Dr. 
Kurt Georg Kiesinger). 

★ 

"Relaxation of ten¬ 
sions, improvement of 
relations with our neigh¬ 
bours and preparatory 
steps towards a European 
peace order are the 
building blocks of our 
foreign policy." (Fede¬ 
ral Foreign Minister 
Willy Brandt). 

♦ 

"The world's ugHe.st 
construction. ."(French 
journalist confronting 
the Berlin Wall). 

★ 

A German firm has 
just produced the 
world's most powerful 
microscope. Working 
with electron beams, 
the instrument can 
magnify an object 
280,000 times. This 
means roughly that 
looked at in a similar 
scale, a tall budding 
would appear to he 
.some 10,000 miles 
high. 

★ 

The German Friedrich 
Ebert Foundation plays 
a large part in promo¬ 


ting adult education, 
research and teaching 
and in training projects 
being carried out in 
developing countries. 
Last year it gave aid 
in the form of 423 
grants and scholarships. 

★ 

Satish Kumar, a 31- 
year-old Indian writer 
and revolutionary, has 
renounced a Soviet lite¬ 
rary prize awarded to 
him in 1965. He said 
that he was dismayed 
at the treatment and 
impri.sonment of So¬ 
viet writers, including 
Sinyavski and Daniel. 
In a letter he added: 
"It is illogical and in¬ 
congruous for the So¬ 
viet authorities to make 
such awards to some 
foreign writers like my¬ 
self while at the .same 
time depriving Soviet 
writers of their right 
to write." (“Thought", 
New Delhi) 

¥ 

In the Federal Repub¬ 
lic of Germany, ten 
trains, including the 
TEL long-distance e.x- 
press trains, are provid¬ 
ed with facilities for 
pas.sengers to make tele¬ 
phonic calls while the 
trains are in motion. 

★ 

Germany is sending 
some 260 athletes to 
Mexico City for the 
forthcoming Olympic 
Games. They will in¬ 
clude forty to fifty field 
and track athletes as 
well as teams of 
gymnasts, wrestlers, 
weight-lift champions, 
swimmers and divers, 
besides four riders and 
six horses for the horse¬ 
manship events. 


To construct a new 
super highway, Ger¬ 
man engineers have 
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had to level and build 
over the crater of an 
extinct volcano- This 
required the moving 
of 8,000 tons of mate¬ 
rial, the shifting of 
ftfteeii million cubic 
yards of earth and the 
construction of six 
bridges of an aggre¬ 
gate length of 2.2 
miles. 


The International 
Monetary Fund's prin¬ 
cipal creditor is the 
Deut.sche Bundesbank. 
The Fund, according 
to figures i.ssued recent¬ 
ly, has borrowed 533.5 
million dollars from the 
German Bank. 

« 

Reacting to East Ger¬ 
man charges that the 
Federal Republic of 
Germany was preparing 
to make nuclear wea¬ 
pons in co-operation 
with South Africa and 
Israel, a Bonn Foreign 
Ministry statement said 
that the accusations 
"lack all foundation". 
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DY. P.M’S PRAISE FOR ROURKELA 


\^HAT is a glider 1 What isen- 
graving! What are wireless 
valves ? These are typical oj the 
thousands of questions that occur 
to both adults and adolescents 
alike. "The English Duden”, a 
pictorial dictionary, gives the 
technical expressions u.scd in 
describing the main parts of the 
objects or processes involved, 
supported with illustrotions. 

The fir.st English version adap¬ 
ted from the German edition of 
the Duden pictorial dictionary 
was an immediate and sensa¬ 
tional success. As the technical 
and scientific vocabulary is con¬ 
stantly expanding, a nianber 
of international experts co¬ 
operated in revising the edition. 
The result is the present up-to- 
date dictionary in which all those 
words which lend themselves to 
pictorial representation are 
found, and found in their proper 
context. In this hav, the book, 
which contains some 25,00(l 
words and which is illustrated 
by line drawings and eight 
plates in full colour, takes the 
place of a whole library of 
.specialized dictionaries. Its user 
can refer direct to the pictures 
or to the index, and find 
quickly the word he wants. 
Teachers, students, trans¬ 
lators, interpreters and phi¬ 
lologists. in fact, ever)’ one using 
the English language will find 
"The English Duden" a very 
useful work of reference. 

Publisher* Bibltographtiches 
Insdtut, fiannhtim. 


PARTICIPATING in the 12lh annual 
^ meeting of the Indo-German 
Chamber of C^tmmercc, Bombay, Mr. 
Morarji Desai, India’s Deputy Prime 
Minister, referred to German colla¬ 
boration in building the Rourkela 
steel plant and said that, in spite of 
difiicultics, this plant would prove the 
most profitable one among the public 
sector steel plants. 

Dr. G. F. Werner, - 

Minister in the Ger¬ 
man Embassy, assu¬ 
red India that the 
Federal Kepublic 
was keen to eqiialire 
the balance of trade 
with this country 
and would do evciy- 
thing possible to 
promote Indian 
exports 

Mr. A.N. Khila- 
chand. Chairman of 
the Chamber, prcsi- 
ilcd The guests in¬ 
cluded Chief Minister 
V.P. Nayak and se¬ 
veral other Ministers 
of the Maharashtra 
fiovernment, Dr. 

R. Kunisch, Ger¬ 
man Consul-General, 

Bombay, and a num¬ 
ber of German and Dr- G-t'- Werner, 
Indian industrialists, and Mrs. A.N. Kh 

In spue of various 
problems, Dr.Werncr 
said, the picture of economic devehip- 
ment in both India and Germany 
gave reason for cautious optimism this 
year. The Federal Republic had been 
able to allocate last year 1.26 per cent 
of its national income for development 
aid, thereby exceeding the target of one 
per cent fixed by the Second UNCTAD. 
The mcdium-tcrm finance planning and 
the reform of the budget law would pci- 
mit the Federal Republic to adopt mea¬ 
sures for a long-term disposition of aid. 

After referring to the Indo-German 
agreement signed two months ago for a 
German credit of Rs. 46.875 crores to 
India for development measures during 
1968-69, Minister Werner disclosed that 
the Indian and German Governments 
were attempting, through credits and 
guarantees, to augment India’s merehant 
shipping by purchasing more ships, at 
first to the extent of Rs. 18 crores. 
With the development of German 
investment activity in India, with the 
increase in the number of joint ventures 
and with the augmentation of invest¬ 
ments, Minister Werner pointed out, 
certain problems were likely to arise. 
If suitable solutions were, however, found 
and if the present administrative impe¬ 
diments and the proposed reform of 
the patent law did not have a negative 
effect, the scope for new investments 
would be widened. 

Recalling the Federal Rcpublic’.s 
elfort to help the expansion of Indian 
exports. Dr. Werner told the meeting 
that the Yollrath team, which had 


assessed the export potential of 200 
Indian engineering enterprises, had 
already submitted its first report. This 
embodied positive conclusions designed 
to intensify exports from various branch¬ 
es of India’s engineering industry, such 
as the electro-technical industry. During 
the second phase of its work the team 
would pay particular attention to 



Dr. G.I'. Werner, Minister in the German fmlia.ssv, ercctint; Mr. 
and Mrs. A.N. KInlacliand (right). Dr. R. Kiiw.sch'Consul-General 
of the Jederul Republic nf Germany in Bombay, /.v seen at left. 


questions rcg.arding research, achievc- 
nicnt of the optimum capacity of 
industrial enterprises, cxfiorl sub¬ 
sidies, export institutions and the 
training abroad of Indian personnel 
from the export tritde. 

Dr. Werner acknowledged the Indo- 
German Chamber of Commerce’s valu¬ 
able help in promoting mutual ctforts to 
intensify trade relations and wished the 
Chamber continued success. 


DELHI-BONN TIES 

Mr. Morarji De.sai, Deputy 
Prime Minister, expres'cd the 
hope in Bombay that the relations 
between India and West Germany 
would he .strengthened and that 
India would export finished goods 
to Germany in large quantities. 

Mr. Desai, who was inaugurat¬ 
ing the annual general meeting of 
the Indo-German Chamber of 
Commerce, said that India’s 
relations with West Germany 
were very friendly. "I hope they 
will be improved further. India 
has benefited lo u great extent 
by her economic relations with 
West Germany which has helped 
us in our development programme", 
Mr. Morarji De.sai added. 

**North«rn India Patrika”, Allahabad* 
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In respon'.e to repealdl r(i\tiesl\ from our reader', nc piihlisli 
today three political cartoons wlitcli haw appeared in (Sernian 
newspapers The caricatures at left and ii/,’lil aie from the 
: "/'ranlfurler Allpenicine''. 'Ihe one at left show s Mr. M 

Ulbnchi, the Last German diilalor, and hi.i troops, with 


Adolf Hitler in the backyroiinil, and that at right the Soviet 
hear growling at the small hen of Czechoslovakia. The 
cartoon at the centre, from the "Die l-PWf” Hamburg, carries 
the caption : ".‘Imazing, how nvich stress the Olympic Rings 
can lake !” 


I 


i To Lasting Peace 

I Aitgii.il the Govenimeiit 

I ^ of the Federal Repithlie of Ger- 
I titany digeii.s.sed the siiuation in 
I Chechoslovakia and made the 
followinj’statement. "7he unlaw- 
1 fttl invasion of Czechoslovakia 
j c'oiistitiilcs a serious violalion 
1 of that country's sovereignty ctnd 
} has caused a yrave international 
j crisis. This en.'its can, therefore, 
only he ended if the .sovere¬ 
ignty of the Czechoslovak people 
is completely restored and the 
invasion reversed. The federal 
government hopes that the realiza¬ 
tion of this svill ullimalelv prevail 
also among the leadership oj the 
Soviet Union. The .security of the 
Federal Republic of German v is 
guaranteed by the North Atlantic 
Alliance, which is able 1o defend 
effectively the freedom and security 
oJ all its members. The events 
in Eastern Europe have shown 
that a is more than ever neces¬ 
sary to replace unscrupulous power 
politics by a durable peace system 
guaranteeing sec urity to ail Euro¬ 
pean slates. The Federal Govern¬ 
ment will, therefore, continue its 
realistic and unilhisioned work for 
a European peace .system. The 
pursuit of this policy without 
dangerous ri.sk and with any 
prospect of .siicce.ss will be possible 
only on the firm foundations of 
the European community and the 
Atlantic Alliance. The Federal 
Government ni/l make efforts to 
ensure that time foundations of 
German, European, and allied 


policy are strengthened. 7he 
Federal Government reaffirms its 
determination to seek, in its 
efforis to aciueve a peace system, 
a .solution oj ail controversial pro¬ 
blems e.xcliisively by peaceful 
negotiations and to refrain from 
using force". 

Two Comments 

Y'UF fact that blast Berlin's Com- 
munist ideologists—who have 
heen calling the Federal Republic of 
Germany '"aggre.s.sive" and "imer- 
venliomst"—ordered young East 
Germans to march into Czechu.slo- 
vakia, along with troops of the Red 
Army, evoked widespread comment 
in Germany and abroad. The 
following are two .samples: 

• The British historian and phi¬ 
losopher, Arnold J. Toynbee, in an 
interview on August 24 in "Die 
Well", Hamburg: *7 believe the 
Soviet Union acted from fear and 
panic, and that (East German Com¬ 
munist leader) Walter Uihricht 
was the motive force... .He was 
afraid oj the effects of the liberal 
ideas from the neighbouring state." 

• Dicier Cycon in the "Stullgarter 
Zeiittttg", Augu.st 22: "The German 
troops that again have invaded a 
neighbouring country are not 
those of the Germany defamed 
as a reactionary stronghold of 
militarism and imperialism. In¬ 
stead they arc the troops of the 
ullegediv peaceful and progressive 
stale of the German workers." 


\ Communist Interventions 

! 'T'/ME and again since IVorld War 
I ■* H the Communists have shatter- i 
ed the hopes of the people under 
their control hy resorting to force: | 

; 1953 

The revolt of workers in Central 
I Germany is crushed by Soviet [ 
j tanks on June 17. \ 

: I 

7 he Poles and the Hungarians j 
I rebel against the leadership of j 
their pro-Stalin communist parlies. ! 
While the Ru.ssian.s are .satisfied \ 
with the assumption of power hy j 
Gomulka in Warsaw, they intervene j 
militarily in Budapest after Imre \ 
Nagy had announced the with- j 
drawal of his country from the 
Warsaw Pact. | 

1961 I 

The stream of refugees from ! 
the German Democratic Republic, I 
which increases by leaps and bounds | 
in the .summer months, is .stopped \ 
on Augu.st 13 hy the construction j 
of a wall right through the middle 
of Berlin. Earlier, the Ru.ssian.s had 
allowed the SED-regime to violate 
the status of Berlin. 

196S 

j Eighteen days after the eon- 
j ference in Prefiburg, at which the | 
j five parlner-.state.s bad, under the [ 
leadership of Rus.sia, as.sured Cze- | 

I choslovakia that they would not \ 

, interfere in internal matters, troops ' 
j of the Warsaw Pact countries ' 
occupied Czechoslovakia. ' 

! 1 
) Prom "Christ und Well**, Slui'Kari i 
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Katinka Hoffmann 


Miss halinkuHoflmunn,apronmwi; 
ailirss on ills- (Joi'mim stapf, is 
iwi Imps also llic only ii onum theutn'- 
o» i ci-tlnci lor in lifi lonniry Diiiif'li- 
ui ol llic law Kail flotinuinn, one oj 
tlwmosi ilisinigiaslicil chaiaclri-adors 
in li t cat linn s, she has- dislmfiuislied 
lieisell in plays />!’ Shaw. O'Neil, 
Afa.x fiiseli and Pasel Kohout. 

■In .linernan iiiilei nine desmhed 
hei III ihe lollowinp words "There 
issonwllinif; pet iiliarlv appeidmn uhniit 
/salinka llollniann, a .sliuiifie Mend 
ol piolessional and lendeilvol, a 
sli iileiil, iiilhin/; rail and an iiiieerlain 
tiinnpel In a luvr she syntholires 
Ihe pres-ni stale o) Oerinany's posi¬ 
ts ai Hedyiliny’ lliealie- In/ili hopes 
itnilei.stored hy disappoiiilmeni and 
M ll-assiiraiiee llonndeiiiiy hiaselv in 
Sts amps of self-donhl . .411110111111 

iiiaiiv miglil no! lomplelely agree 
Willi lias esliimile, iindoiihledly, 
Kalinka has had her .slune of Ihe 
Inals anil liihidalioiis ol llie ihealiieal 
reriral m posl-wai (lerniain, Hei 
falhei came to Hoiiii Jroni Ihe 
Tasl as a lefugte ,-lj a liihiile lo 
his rninieine as an acloi, Jionii s 
hedernk ITilliam Unner.sil} helped 
hini loiiiid the Conua-Kreis Tlas- 
honse. a .small Inn injiuenlial stage 
winre llojhnaiin toiilil piodiiee llio.se 
St oik s ol Ihe eoiilempotary and i lassi- 
tal ihearie tlial tinned the hiimanislie 
messaee to sihnh he dednaled Ins 
last days. Miss lloflmailn sineeeded 
her falhei as lln mainigei of I he 
( ontia-Kieis Thealre. 

Dednaled lo an esposiiion of the 
hnmanistte philosophies, this llnalie 
has heen presi iiling lo Ihe audiences in 
Hoiin, a huge pioporlion of tiliom ate 
sliidenis. some oJ the seorhTs foiemosi 
modern storks andeliissnal philosophi- 
tal ttork.s. Miss llojimann has already 
.sneeessinlly stagcil siiih sophi.slieated 
plays as ■lilhin MdleTs "AH Mv 
Sons", ( art .Slentin’int'.s "Ihe Sntih”; 
ihe toiiliiitei Slid hunk Mineiis play 
'Sitlei (ieorge Must Die", l.ingi 
I'lriiiidello's"Hemy VI". Chrislopher 
IIt's "1 he Lady is nol foi Hiirnnig'' 
and llaiold Pinlei'.s "Ihe Cautakei". 


Baron Mentzingen, (loiiiisrllor For Political Affairs 


Kiiron 1-ran/ McrU/iugcii, from the Fcdc- 
ral ^ierman Miuisiry of Fxiurnal Allairs, 

IS now ('oiinscllor foi Political AITaiis 
at the Gciman r-.nihassy, New Delhi. j 

(loin in Juls l*)32 III 'I I ler, Baron MenI- x 

/ingen siuclicil law at Munich and Heidcl- ^ 9|B 

berg He recciNed practical tiaining in 
legal work in Bnisscis, Beignini, for a short V, 

time belore he joined theCieiman Foreign | 

Service in Bonn in April 1957 During the 
yeais 1958 and 19^9 he sersed as an Attache. 

first the German I mbassy, ( airo, and J ' ' 

then in London. Returning home in I960, 
he worked for a few months in the Foreign „ 

OfTice and then proceeded to Colombia iiaron I Mentringen 

where he worked for four years in Ihe Ger¬ 
man F.mbassy, Bogota In 1964 he relumed lo Bonn and served again in 
the Foreign Ofliee until his transfer lo Ihe German Embassy, New Delhi. 


German Machinery For Nilgiri.s Project 



Pilling a neem visit lo ihe projetl fatni under I he Indo-Oernian tsilgnis 
Detelopmenl Proieel, Suitlai I jiul .Singh, Ootciin r of .Maiha.s, shotted keen 
nileie.si III the agiieiillnuil mudnnei y leiened jioni Oeimain. P.iliire .shotts 
ihe (ioyeinor (tteaiing a liirban), Di. R. Is. (ieiiling Uefi), Cieiniun I'lojeiI 
leader, and Mi J. H.S. Ponniali (behind the Goyein i), Pioieet Offiier. 

Bonn Donation For Flood Belief In W. Bengal 




1 *•••• 


■ftsi 


Govciimr, Ml. 

Dharnia Viia. and dolisered to him a cheque for this amount. Picture 
abose shows llie C'onsul-Generul handing over the cheque lo the Governor. 
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DR. S. RADHAKRISHNAN 80 


A PHILOSOPHrR WHO HAS TAUGHT MANKIND KINDNESS AND TOLERANCE 


T)R. Sarvapalli Radhakrishnan, India's 
great statesman-philosopher, eelehrated 
his eightieth birthday on September 5th. 
In Germany this event found wide recogni¬ 
tion throughout the country, bederul 
President pr. Heinrich Liibke, Setretaiv 
of Stale in the Foreign Alinistrv Georg 
Ferdinand DurkwiI:, and the Head of 
the Federai Chanceiior's Office, State 
Secretary Professor Karl C'aislens, sent 
telegrams of coiigiatiilation. 

Dr. Radhakrishnan is widelv known 
in the Federal Repiiblu through the Ger¬ 
man editions of his hooks which have 
found a wide and and leadership, cspciial- 
; ly among the youth of the country. '!be 
presentation of the Peace Pi he of the 
German Rook liade Association to Dr. 
Radhakrishnan in IW>I high lighted Gci- 
many's appreciation of his ss'ork for peace 
and understanding in the world. Former 


German .Ambassador to India and present ! 
Sei retary of State in the I oreign Ministry , 
Georg Ferdinand Diickssitz voices the ' 
feelings of many when be ssriie.s in Ins 
telegiam of congratulation : “ H'ho.soercr . 
had the pnvdege to meet you personally, t 
will be with yon in his thoughts and good : 
wishes this day". 

Secretary of State Professor Caistens 
III Ills message, sti esses the aihievcmcnts ‘ 
of Dr. Ruilhokrishnan for India and the 
world at huge : a politician and 

educator you have done a great deal for \ 
India. As a philosopher you have taught I 
mank tndkindness and loleiancc", he says, I 

The German IFcckIv in a ' 

humble trihiiie to the distinguished octo- i 
genarion, picsents today a pictorial ' 
flash-back of impoitani meetings betsseen j 
Dr. Radhokilshnan and German digni- , 
lai les. 



Dr. Hadbuk nshnan with the Federal 
President Di l.ubke,in Frankfort (1961) 



In a lively discussion with Mr. (Filly 
Rraiidt in blew Delhi (1959) 



Greeting Dr. Kiesmger and the late Prof. 
H.v.Glascnopp((cntrc)iii Stuttgnit (1961) 



Receiving Ambassador Duckwitz at the 
Independence Day reception (1964) 


tetlowine o Crcsiitiiil I uchktS vUgnim «f Congrulutalwn li> Pr S Rudhekrahnan 

OH I}!'’’ OCCARtON OK YGUR BOTH BIATHDAY, I AM CONVEYING YOUR 
EXCELLENCY MY HEARTY GREETlMGr ANL 'IHOCK OK THE GEKMAN PEOPLE. 
YOUR UHTIRIAG EFFORTC TOAAPrC PEACE AMP UNHEPrTAlJDlKG BETWEEN THE 
NATIONS EVOKEJ GSATITULE IN ALL PEOPLE OP GOOD-.’JILL. MY BEST 
WISHER AS V;EIL as those FHri,; YOUR FRIEHI'S IN GERMANY COME TO YOU 
also in appreciation CK Yii.:R COUTRIBIITIOtl IN FURTHERING IHDO- 
GERMAN INTELLECTUAL RELATIONS AND TliS F''1ENDSHU' BETWEEN INDIA 
AND GERMANY 

MAY YOU BE GRANTED MANY MORE YEARS OK INTELLECTUAL ACTIVITY 
FOR THE BENEFIT OF ALL MANKIND 

hSINRICH LUEBKE 

1 RESIDENT OF THE FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY 



President Radhakrishnan receiving on July 30, 1965, the German President's letter of 
credence from Baron von Mirbach, German Ambassador. 
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truMrtk «m Main M 4tf » Oln«%n ivtt 


Rccch inn the German Peace Free 
(IV6I) before a gathering which 
inchicfcJ the fate Prof. 7. Heit.w 


Citation {in German) acenmpanying 
the award of the Peace Prize in 1961. 
See Engibh translation below 


With Indian student.^ during the 
visit to the Federal Republic of 
Germany in 1959 


SARVAPALLI RADHAKRISHNAN, THE RELIGIOUS PHILOSOPHER AND STATESMAN 


has given a profound interpretation of the Eastern and 
the Western character in his literary work and has thus 
opened up the path for understanding between the peoples. 
As a politician he has fearlessly advocated before the 
entire world the realization that "peace is the crowning 


point of self-conquest, of humility, of reform and of devotion 
and not the crowning point of force and of conquest”. 
By means of the award of the Peace Prize we honour 
his freedom-loving spirit and thank him for his life* 
work.—Association of the German Book Trade ^Frankfurt). 
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FEDERAL FOREIGN MINISTER WILLY BRANDT IN GENEVA 


PEACE! PEACE! PEACE! 

Chief Indian Delegate Shakes Hands with Mr. Brandt as Gesture of Approval 


Addressing the plenary session of the conference of 
the non-nuclear States in Geneva, the Federal Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, Mr. Willy Brandt, explained the 
German policy of securing peace in the world. It was 
the first speech, during the last 3b years, of a German 
Foreign Minister at an international forurn of this type. 
The speech was acclaimed witfi prolonged applause. 

As a gesture of approval of the speech, the chief 
delegate of India shook hands with Foreign Minister 


Brandt. A largo number of other delegates in particular 
tfiose from Latin America, also expressed their approval. 

Since a massivn communist propaganda is being 
carried on these days against the Federal Republic of 
Germany, wo would like to cite Foreicjn Minister 
Willy Brandt's speech as a positive proof of the 
fact that the Fedoial Republic is very anxious 
to do everything it can for preserving peace in 
the world Following is the full text of ihe speech. 


“This assembly hall has been a academic subject. Wc cannot solve from small ones. In other words, it 
witness to many hopes and many these problems in thin air but can will also be necessary to define the 
disappointments of the nations bet- solve them only with our feet firmly obligations to which the nuclcar- 
ween the two world wars. It is the on the ground in the reality of the weapon Slates have to submit thcn>- 
,^iome of a conference which by its world we live in. Without confidence selves. It would be sheer madness 
!'nature and purpose can even today in certain fundamental rules of the were we to strive to acquire the 


be called his¬ 
toric, on the 
one hand be¬ 
cause an over¬ 
whelming ma¬ 
jority of states 
are meeting 
here to seek 
their common 
interests. in 
spite of diifer- 
ent sotial sys 
terns, politic¬ 
al standpoints, 
and other sha • 
des of orienta¬ 
tion. What 
unites us all is 
the will to 
forgo the atom 
as a weapon. 
What unites us 
all is also the 
conviction that 
this self-impo 
sed restriction 



III an micnirif \Mili Im/iun jomnuhils lndi.r Malhotra (Lcnne) and Sen Gupta (left) dunnn 
their visit hi Bonn retenllv, the tederal Jureign Minister, Mr. Willy Brandi, restated the 
Oeiniaii ii(i\erimeitt'\ fioh(y for .securing peace in the world. 


same destruc¬ 
tive potential 1 
for all. But it | 
is reasonable | 
and necessary j 
to try to achi- | 
eve that equa- i 
lily of rights | 
and opportuni¬ 
ties for all 
Slates w'ithoui 
which we l 
cannot face our 
peoples, nor 
the younger 
general ion, nor 
history. 

“Mydelegation 
have not come 
here for any 
other purpose 
than to make a 
positive conlri- 
bution. For 
the cause of 
the peaceful 


must not lead to any degra common existence of States there use of nuclear energy we extend our 

dation of our nation.s, but that can be no control of the destructive hand in partnership and co-opera- 
it must serve the peace and advance- forces inherent in nuclear energy, tion. On the question of security we 
ment of mankind. This conference Unless there is such confidence there wish to participate in the efforts to 
can be termed historic also because can be no international order. Sig- come closer to positive results, 
it makes us realize that it is not natures arc worth nothing if Ihej “Everyone in this assembly hall 
sufficient to prevent atomic chaos are not based on a minimum of knows that the threat of force and 
in order to ward of!' the dangers to reliability Whoever possesses power, fear of force are not abstract matters, 
the independence of states and the and especially nuclear power, docs Everyone knows that nations fear 
'lo inviolability of their sovereignty, not necessarily have morality on his for their independence and that there 
There is no evading this experience, nor wisdom. To me the task is deep concern for the future of 

“The St'ites which do not possess of this conference is not to organize mankind. The rules of international 
anv nuclear weapons wish to know unproductive resistance against those co-cxistence and the work of restor- 
how thev'etn obtain more security. World Powers on whom history has ing mutual trust that appeared to 
Thev want to discuss how the arms placed a gigantic burden of res- have been achieved, m spite of 
race can be limited and brought ponsibiliiy which I do not envy j setbacks, in the years after the Second 
under control in order to make them. The great dangers to mankind World War-all that is once again 
peace more secure. This is not an emanate from great Powers, not continued on p3(« a 
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Continued from pigt 7 


I 


at stake. No matter what one may i 
j understand by the “sphere of in- ; 
1 terests of a great nuclear power", 
j it does not alter the fact that the ' 
1 universal rules of general interna¬ 
tional law that are also bindingly 
embodied as principles in the United ; 
Nations Charter, and remain un- ! 
restrictcdly valid, must not be violat- j 
ed. Those principle', are sovereign- ; 
ty, territorial integrity, nonviolence, i 
the right of self-determination of 
nations, and human rights. ; 

“We shall not be able to discuss ; 
security guarantees, disarmament. . 
and the perspectives for the peaceful , 
use of nuclear energy with any pros¬ 
pect of success unless a common ; 
will and joint proposals pul right | 
the rules of order which the com¬ 
munity of nations urgently needs. 
The progress and the outcome of 
this conference will, logically, deter¬ 
mine how the States assembled here 
will continue their work " 


"The federal Government has 
given an undertaking to its allies not 
to manufacture nuclear weapons and 
has subjected itself to appropriate 
international contiols. It docs not 
seek any national control over 
nuclear weapons nor national pos¬ 
session of such weapons. It reallirms 
that position Its security lies in an 
alliance At the same time, being 
one of the non-nuclear States, 
wc identify ourselves with the general 
demand for the exclusion of pressure 
and of the threat of force. It is still 
a long way fiom the Security Council 
resolution of 19th June, 1968 and the 
declarations by the three nuclear- 
weapon States related to it. as well 
as from the exclusion i>f force con- 
tain.d in the last sentence of the 
preamble to the non-proliferation 
treaty, to a well-balanced security 
system. Let us be realistic. As 
long as nuclear weapons are not 
universally abolished they cannot 
be eliminated as a means of deter¬ 
rence and collective sell-defence. It 
is obviously not enough to ban 
nuclear agcrcssion or the threat o! 
It 111 order to safeguard the security 
interests of the non-nuclear States 
and to comply with their legitimate 
desire to develop m dignity and 
independence. There is no doubt 
that a nucletir State can endanger 
the security and independence of 



H'hfii, after the iVarniH Petit ttoops' invasion of Ccei hi .Slovakia, the Sosiet Ambassador 
to Bonn, Mr. S Zarapkin (hit), sainl.v claimed that the ( :ech Government had sought 
intervention, Clwmellor Kiesinger asked why esery leading political body in the country 
had protested against the occupation lie stres.sed the fact that the Jcdcral (toieinmeni 
was strictly following a poltcv of noii-iiitcrjcrenee in the Czechoslovakian crisis. 


a iion-nuclcar State by using con¬ 
ventional weapons: there would 
not even be any need to threaten 
to employ its nuclear potential. 
Hence the demand that States should 
mutually undertake not to use force: 
the non-nucleai States to each other 
and the nuclear power-, to the non¬ 
nuclear States. The only legitimate 
exception would then be the right 
to individual and collective scll- 
defence pursutmt to Article 51 of 
(he United Nations Charter. Only 
a general prohibition of torce admit¬ 
ting of no other e.xception, which is 
one of the piinciples contained in 
the United Nations Charter, can 
be conducive to peaceful relations 
between States It is, therefore, not 
admissible to coniine the renuncia¬ 
tion of force to specific Stales. As 
far as vve are concerned, I would 
add that vve concede to no one the 
right of intervention. 

“The question arises whether the 
overriding principle of the renuncia¬ 
tion of force is not the indispensable 
criterion on which this conference 
could base a resolution or a conven¬ 
tion on the security of the non- 
nuclear-weapon States. The Ger¬ 
man delegation arc prepared to 
submit their own proposals and to 
help in the elaboration of pertinent 
proposals made by others. Wc will 
try to achieve a prohibition of any 
aggression with nuclear, biological, 
chemical and convcntionl weapons, 


as well as of the diiect or indirect 
threat of such an aggression, as a 
breach of the generally valid prin¬ 
ciple of non-violence that is also 
laid down in the principles of Article 
2 of the United Nations Gharter. 
The renunciation of the use and 
threat ol pressure and force, m any 
form, which might menace the 
territorial integrity and political in¬ 
dependence of States should he gene¬ 
rally renewed. States should rcallirm 
their obligation to shape their in¬ 
ternational relations on the basis 
of sovereign equality and the self- 
determination of peoples and to 
settle by peaceful means any dilTcr- 
cnces that may arise. They should 
agree upon the greatest possible 
measure of international co-opera¬ 
tion with the aim of implementing 
the principles of the United Nations 
Cliarter in the fields of disarmament 
and arms control, thus taking a step 
to free mankind from fear. The 
Federal Republic of Germany wel¬ 
comed the treaty on a nuclear-free 
/one signed by the Latin American 
cjuntries just as much as it welcomed) 
the decisions taken by the Organiza¬ 
tion of African Unity which could 
lead to a nuclear-free zone in that 
continent, too. Europe is not 
in the happy position of being free 
from nuclear weapons. It will be a 
hard task, and one that cannot be 
solved quickly to remove existing 
nuclear weapons without danger- 
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ously changing the overall equili¬ 
brium, in other words, by taking 
into account the security interests 
of all concerned. 

“The Federal Government hiis 
advocated that Europe should be 
made into a zone of detente as a 
preliminary step towards a lasting 
peace order. It has proposed the 
elimination of the confrontation, reci¬ 
procal renunciations of the use of 
force, normalization of relations with 
the countries of Eastern and South- 
Eastern Europe, a nmius vivendi 
in Germany, and facilitated exchanges 
in the cultural, economic and scien¬ 
tific fields. These efforts have now 
been dealt a .severe blow We arc, 
nevertheless, still prepared to work 
for “European zone of peaceful 
ncighbourliness”, which would 
gradually lead to constructive co¬ 
operation and in which the dange¬ 
rous confrontation can be diminish¬ 
ed. We, therefore, continue to sup¬ 
port a balanced, mutual reduction 
of troops, which could go hand in 
hand with an appropriate settlement 
of the problem of the nucleai wea¬ 
pons stationed in that region This, 
incnfentally. has several points of 
contact with the well-known Polish 
proposals. In December E)(>7. in a 
speech before the Cierman Bundes¬ 
tag, 1 pointed out that we aie pre¬ 
pared to help conclude an agreement 
which. 111 the course of a b.ilanced 
reduction o( all armed forces, would 
also lead to a step-by-step decrease 
of nuclear weapons m the whole of 
Europe I his we are still prepared 
to do. 

“I do not w ish to hide the fact that 
in the present world situation my 
Government can look upon security 
measures in the I'orm of resolutions, 
declarations or conventions only as 
supplementary supports for its 
security, fhe world must sic.'ced 
in removing the major causes of the 
insecurity of the non-niicicars step 
by step; m otliei words it must press 
on towards real nuclear disarma¬ 
ment together with the dismantling 
of the enormous |iotcntial of con¬ 
ventional armaments of the nuclear- 
weapon Stales as well. T he nuclear- 
weapon Sttitcs are called upon to 
lake concrete steps. It is up to us. 
non-nuclear-weapon States, not to 
relieve them of their obligations, 
and to support negotiable proposals 
for solutions. We should also turn 



Joe Hern from (.ihana, im (/o;k»'iH' </iie<lo'ii) Molmmmer/ Akotem from .U/’eiia, 
S\Ivie Hra'< Itom ! rimt e, ant! I'loilimir Ptonick from C zccIwsloMikia were amonj’ 
iIk 1 mif! per\oii'. studims of mcelnine, eopmeirmn, fuw umlothei facilities fn m 
?4 eoiimiies who alfemleilan “liileiiialioiiol H oik Comp" in the f etlerul Hepiihfn of 
(ii'rmuin. Spenthnf; a "noikinf; In Inlay" at the iiivilutnm of a Ociiinoi oipamzalion, 
i/h iisiiors enjoveil (lermaii liospiialil\ i)i ( 'oh piie while ai the same tune woikmn 
rolnntarilr a\ helpei \ In the warth at the IhineiMti I Ihiu \ in Colo/'iie. 


our attention lo the removal ol 
ceitain means of delivery for nticlear 
w.irheads If it comes lo negotia¬ 
tions on inteiconimcnlal missiles, 
which IS what the United States and 
the Soviet 1,'iMon have been pic- 
p.irmg the ground for. they should 
also include the elimination of other 
long range missiles in the w'holc of 
Europe 

“When vve speak of the threat of 
nuclear mass destruction weapons 
let us not forget that there are also 
other weapons of mass destruction 
whose eHecIs would perhaps be 
even more devastating; I am thinking 
of biological and chemical weapons. 
In l‘t54 the Federal Republic of 
Germany signed an international 
treaty by which it renounced the 
production not mily of A but also 
of B and C weapons. We would 
appreciate it if other States were to 
adopt the same attitude. The Geneva 


Protocol of I92.'v does not define 
chemical and bacteriological wea¬ 
pons Should the problem of B 
and r weapons be discussed, they 
should be spccilically determined. 
In this respect the definitions laid 
down when Germ; ny ienounced 
their pioduction in Ih.Sd could 
be of value W'e odei our assistance 
and support for all cllorts aiming 
- w'lthoul discrimination at elTec- 
tivcly remodelling the prohibition 
of B and C weapons with the object 
of banishing man's fear of them. 

“One of the main tasks of this 
conference is to safeguard and pro¬ 
mote the resea ch, development, and 
use of nuclear energy for peaceful 
purposes. Freedom of rescareh and 
development is the precondition foi 
promoting the peaceful use of nuclear 
energy. Nobody and nothing must 
be allowed to impede or prevent 

Coriinucd on pttge 10 
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PI: ACE ! PEACE ! PEACE ! 

Continutd from pif« 9 

research and development in this 
field. The Federal Government 
attaches importance to the statement 
on this question which the United 
States Government made in the 
United Nations on 15th May 1968. 
Safeguards, too, mu.st be strictly 
confined to preventing the diversion 
of fissionable material for nuclear 
weapon purposes. This could be 
done by applying the principle of 
the instrumented safeguarding of the 
flow of fissionable material at strate¬ 
gic points. We in the Federal Re¬ 
public of Germany are making con- 
sid'rable efTorts to apply this prin¬ 
ciple. The work we are doing in 
this field, in which the IAEA (Inter¬ 
national Atomic Fincrgy Agency) 
is also interested, is being carried 
out at the Nuclear Research Centre 
at Karlsruhe. We should like to 
give you an opportunity of acquaint¬ 
ing yourselves with this work on 
the spot. On behalf of the Federal 
Government, therefore, 1 invite in¬ 
terested delegates to visit our research 
centre at Karlsruhe, where also the 
modern fast-breeder technique is 
being developed. Our nuclear acti¬ 
vity is carried out within the frame¬ 
work of the European Atomic Energy 
Community. This Community has a 
safeguards system that has been 
etfectively applied for over ten years 
now and which will have to be re¬ 
tained in the event of the conclusion 
of a verification agreement with the 
IAEA. 

“Nuclear energy is one of the great 
hopes of all those nations who do 
not have any natural resources of 
their owm. How else will they be 
able to fight mass starvation, which 
may develop into a catastrophe for 
the whole of mankind ? The Federal 
Republic of Germany docs not in¬ 
tend to keep the results of its work 
to itself but wishes to co-operate 
and share its experience with all 
nations. We arc prepared to inten¬ 
sify this co-operation by a wider 
exchange of information and tech¬ 
nical know-how, by allowing others 
to participate in the programmes 
carried out by the German nuclear 
research centres and research in¬ 
stitutes. by granting scholarships 
and by sending experts. We wish to 
strengthen our recent numerous con¬ 
tacts in every way possible and to 
establish new ones." 


1 



ly sport 

demon\tration\ of protest m many cities and towns in the Federal Republic of (Sermany. 
Ficture shows a protest march in Hamburg. 


“On 10th September 1926, forty- 
two years ago, Gustav Stresemann 
made here the speech by which he 
brought Germany into the then 
existing community, the League of 
Nations. Many of the aims he pro¬ 
posed are still unaccomplished, the 
tasks unfulfilled. When today, a 
German Foreign Minister refers to 
that speech he docs so conscious of j 
the terrible price many nations and i 
the German nation itself had to ! 
pay because Briand’s and Strese- 
mann's warning went unheeded. I 
German foreign policy is exposed to 
much distortion and even defama¬ 
tion. Nobody can evade distortions 
entirely, but the defamations I 
strongly repudiate. 1 do this as a 
person whom nobody can associate 
with the crimes of Hitler and who. 
in spite of this, bears his share of j 
the national responsibility. We ' 
have learned from history. The ! 
Federal Republic of Germany is ; 
consistently pursuing a policy which | 
aims at establishing a peace order ! 
on this continent to replace the 
balance of terror. There is no reason¬ 
able alternative to this. The Ger- ^ 
mans in the Federal Republic have 1 
not sought armaments. Our Federal ■ 
Armed Forces are not a purely ' 
national army; rather they are com- . 
pletely integrated in the Atlantic i 
Defence Alliance. There are nuclear ■ 
weapons in the Federal Republic of ' 
Germany, as you all know, but we 
do not hiave any control over them, 
nor are we ambitious to gain such | 
control. The Government of the i 


Federal Republic of Germany is 
determined to pursue its peace policy 
unwaveringly and regardless of any 
setbacks it is not responsible for. 
Wc not only appreciate the 
wi.sh of all nations to live within 
secure boundaries but are prepared 
to take this into account in word and 
deed- without treaties, where they 
can be dispensed with, with treaties 
where they may serve the purpose. 

"Young people in many of our 
countries do not understand why we, 
the older ones, cannot cope with 
the problems of an age dominated 
by .science. Not force, but reason 
alone can give them an answer. 
This is not a speech that was con¬ 
ceived weeks ago. It has been pre¬ 
pared in the past few days, and in 
spile of the past few days. In Cen¬ 
tral Europe there exists the largest 
accumulation of destructive military 
force there has ever been. This 
goes against reason. It goes against 
the interests of our peoples. If others 
show their strength and thus create 
new, dangerous tensions, it is not 
for us to reply by increasing the 
tension. J see it as a chance and a 
possibility for the non-nuclear States 
assembled here, and as their duty, 
to combine their strength of will, 
their strength of reason, and their 
strength of morality, to address an 
appeal to all nations and the res¬ 
ponsible statesmen; Let every nation 
determine its own course, for only 
then will States join hands and best 
serve mankind, which still has so 
many and such big problems to solve.” 
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Neyveli Specialists 
in Germany 


T hree engineers from the Lignite Mining Project in 
Neyveli (Madras State) are now in the Federal 
Republic of Germany undergoing special training in the 
methods of lignite mining. One of them, Mr. C.R. 
Krishnamurthi, receiving training in the Bavarian Brown 
Coal Mining Co.’s opencast mine in Schwandorf, Sou¬ 
thern Germany, is a specialist in band conveyor plants. 

The lime is long past when coal and waste were 
^transported from the site of mining by trains and chain 
'roads. In modern opencast mines, this task has been 
taken over by band conveyors, which carry the coal 
from the dredger to the transport wagons or the ship in 
one economical working process. They also bring the 
waste (earth, clay, loam and stones) from the dredger 
to the tip, whence this hotchpotch is sorted out and 
levelled out. There are 164,000 feet of rubber con¬ 
veyor belt on 15.5 miles of band conveyor plant in Sch¬ 
wandorf, moving at a speed of 8 to 16 feet per second 
(11 miles an hour). The longest of these band con¬ 
veyors in Schwandorf measures 8,950 feet, in Neyveli the 
band conveyor is 5,180 feet long. 

Mr. Krishnamurthi .says that when he sees the means 
of assembly used for conveyor belts on the band con¬ 
veyor plants, it is particularly brought home to him 
that lime is money in Germany. The individual sections, 
650 to 980 feel long, arc attached to one another by 
means of hooks. The working time taken is about one 
hour. In Neyveli, the rubber belts are Joined together by 
vulcanising process; working time taken; 8-10 hours. 

In order to familiarize himself with the most modern 
German processes for ‘endless linkages’ for rubber 
conveyor belts, Mr. Krishnamurthi has in the meantime 
learned in a Munich rubber works how such bands arc 




Mr. Krishnamurthi (.right) with a German engineer 

joined together by the cold working process in the 
Federal Republic of Germany. 

Before the end of this year, he will go to Bergheim in 
the Rhineland lignite area, one of the biggest opencast 
mines on Germany’s western border. His programme 
for his further training is to study the best and most 
modern transportation method suitable for Neyveli. 


The V ukan ismg shop »lieie etmreyor Mts 
are repaired and tested .for strength 


The ‘•Victuals Market" in Munich,a centre of 
attraction particidai iy to viiitor.s 


The control post for band 
conveyors in Schwandorf 










BONN 


ROUND THE 
WORLD 

FROM KASHMIR 


“INDIA means Peace" was the 
slogan displayed on a scooter 
w'hich brought two Indians to 
Bonn on a goodw'ill tour. The 
visitors were Kanwar Bhim 
Singh, a young lawyer from 
Kashmir and president of a 
students' organisation campaign¬ 
ing for world peace, and his friend 
Mr. J. S. Samayal. 

On a trip round the world on 
their scooter, the young men had 
already covered 9,000 miles. While 
at the Geiman Pcderal capital, 
they called on the Indian Am¬ 
bassador. Mr. Khub Chand, who 
wished them all success in their 
programmes. German students, to 
whom Mr. Bhim Singh explained 



Ambassador Khub Chand scanmns; an album of picluirs .shown to him by Indian noodwUl 
tourists Kanwar Bhim Sinyh triyht) and J. S. Samara! (lejt) 


his mission of promoting w'orld 
peace, expressed their solidarity 
with fndian youth. They recog¬ 
nised, Mr. Bhim Singh said, 
that world fellowship should 
be promoted first through estab¬ 
lishing a brotherhood of youth. 



Ml. frank Motors iriylil), T.diior-in-Chief “Indian Lspress" group of newspapers, who 
was on a lour of Ltirope recently, sra.s rcceired in Bonn by Mi G F. Diukwit: (centre). 
Slate Secielair m the Fcdeial loreign Ministry and Jormcriy German 4mhas.sador to 
Mew Delhi. .41 left is seen Dr. von Rhamm, Deputy Chief of Protocol in the 
Federal Foreign Office in Bonn. 


- AID FOR INDIAN SHIPPtNO — 

J’/Z/r Geiman Fcderal Government is ■ 
providing an assistance of nearly 
Rs. 17.5 crores for aiiginenting India's 
merdiaiit shipping. 

In this roiiiicclion, the following > 
Press statement was issued in Bonn i 
jointly by the Iniliaii Ambassador, \ 
Ml. Khub Chand, and the ledeial | 
Miinsliy of Feoiiomic Affairs. 

“At the rciliicsf of the Ambassador 
ol India 10 Bonn, Mi. Khub Chand, 
diseiission.s ttm’ held reccntlv at the • 
ledeial Ministry ol Economic Affairs ^ 
III Bonn with Mr. E. Eksoii, Joint ' 
Seiieiarr in that Ministry, about 
finainiul assistance by the German | 
Goyernmeiil towards the buildiiig up ^ 
of India's menhant shipping tonnage. . 
As a result of the discussions, the 
Fcdeial Government agreed to assist ' 
ill financing the purchase of ships 
by Indian .shipping firms up tb an 
order value of approximately Rs. 17.5 - 
crores ( D.M. 92.4 million) by combin- ^ 
ing inter-governmental capital aid i 
and long-term suppliers credits, | 

! 

“Of this amount, nearly Rs. 6 
crores (D.M. 31.2 million) have 
already been utilized, and the terms 
of utilization of the balance of about 
Rs. II.5 crores (D.M. 61.2 million) 
are presently under discussion." 
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The Oiympic Stadium m Berlin, which is litnally pmkcd to capacity partnnUuly on the oaasion of international football matches 


FAMOUS GERMAN SPORTS CENTRES 


THI' Fccleral Rcpuhlic ol' Gci- 
* many ranks liigh among the 
countries that provide aJv.mctd 
facilities foi sports by way of 


are regarded as an expression of 
life in a progressive society. 

Responsibility for the proMsum 
of sports facilities m Germany is 






A K.s. I i ifou’ iittilli-piiijto'.e 'polls I,all in LaJiupshuji'ii, its liolilh-iioniiml looj 
hli'iuliiip liiiiiiioiiioiish mill llie lainlscapc aioiiin/ 


moilcin stadia and special types 
of sports centres The country 
believes that the provision ol such 
lacilities, which oiler wide scope 
for initiative to architects and 
engineers, is a task ol eultural 
value. Moreover, these amenities 


divided among the fedeial Govein- 
mcnl, the Hedeial States, the local 
authoiiticsand 


sidues budding protects which 
help to raise the standard of 
iichievement m diirerent sports 
foi instance, it was the 
provision of funds from the 
I'edeial Budget that led to the 
establishment of “high-proliciency 
centies'’ for most branches of 
sports during the last few 
yeais, At these centres the 
sports oiganisations give inten¬ 
sive training t(> their promising 
athletes 1 he value of such centres 
was amply demonstrtited at the 
inter Olympics in Grenoble for 
which, unlike previously, speed- 
skaters laid received training un¬ 
der the supei vision of experienced 
tiainers at special training centies 
lor ice sports. As a result, Ger¬ 
man speed-skaters came tight to 
the fore at Grenoble, I'.rhard 
Keller winning a gold medal 


sports orga¬ 
nisations fhe 
Federal Gov¬ 
ernment sub- 


.Sn/rrc'u/'f '.s An Am Slarlnwi ivliicii act oniiiioilules HD,000 
\pcttaloi s. U IS ftiiawii for the spei iai lav-oiil of us car paik which 
helps the iitiii K flow of traffic after a spoils meet. 


l 1 he “Swiniiiiiiii; Opeia House", \f nppcitars intlooi shiiiihiiuii 
pool, IS in re Olaf s ou S(hi!liii,v, is ho ts to pailicipate ill 
ssvimmii'Kat Mcmco City, has hail his liaiiiiiip 


“i cTjjPfi 































THK GKRMAN BASIC I.AW 

AT the request of many readers the News Weekly”, beginning from the issue 
text of the Constitution of the dated June 29. Following is the fifth 
Federal Republic, the "'Basic Law", instalment of this series. The fourth 
IS being reproduced in the "‘German instalment appeared In the last issue. 


ARTICLE IX 

Whoever abuses freedom of expres¬ 
sion of opinion, in particular freedom 
of the Press (Attide 5, paragraph I), 
freedom of teaching (Article 5, para¬ 
graph 3), fiecdom of assembly (Article 
8), freedom of association (Article 9), 
the seeiecy ('f mail, posts and telecom¬ 
munications (Article 10), property (Arti¬ 
cle 14), oi the right of asylum (Article 
16, paragraph 2) m order to aiiaek the 
free democratic basic order, forfeits 
these basic rights. The forfeiture uiicl 
Its extent arc pronounced by the Federal 
Constitutional Court. 

ARTICf-F 19 

fl) Insofar as under this Basic Law 
a basic right may be resitieted by or 
pursuant to a l.iw, the law must apply 
generally and not solely to an individual 
ease. Furthermore, the law must name 
the basic right, indicating the Article. 

(2) In no case may a basic right bo 
infringed upon m its essential content. 

(3) The basic rights apply also to 
corporations established undei German 
Public Law to the extent that the nature 
of such rights permits. 

Article 10, Para 2, Clause 2 remains 
unaffected. 

ARTICLE 20 

(1) The Federal Republic of Germany 
is a democratic and social federal state. 

(2) All state authority emanates from 
the people. It is exercised by the peo¬ 
ple by means of elections and voting 
and by separate legislative, executive 
and judicial organs. 


(3) Legislation is subject to the con¬ 
stitutional order; the executive and the 
jiidiciaiy are bound by the law. 

(4) When other remedial measures 
arc not possible, all Germans have the 
righi to resist any person .attempting to 

I overthrow this order. 

I ARTICLE 21 

1 (I) The political parties participate in 

] the forming of the political will of the 
I people. They may be freely formed, 
i Their iniernal oigunizaiion must con¬ 
form to democratic principles. They 
must publicly account for the sources 
of their funds. 

(2) Parties which, by reason of their 
aims or the behaviour of their adherents, 
seek to impair or destroy the free demo¬ 
cratic basic order or to endanger the 
existence of the Federal Republic of 
Germany are unconstitutional. The 
Federal Constiiuliotuil Court decides 
on the question of uncoastitiitionahty. 

(3) Details will be regulated by Fed¬ 
eral legislation. 

ARTICI.F: 22 

The Federal flag is black-rcd-gold. 

ARTICLE 23 

For the time being, this Basic Law 
applies in the territory of the Laender 
of Baden, Bavaria, Bremen, Greater 
Berlin, Hamburg, Hesse, Lower-Saxony, 
North Rhine-Wcstphalia, Rhincland- 
Palatinate, Schleswig-Holstein, Wuert- 
tembcrg-Baden and Wuerttemberg- 
Hohenzollorn. In other parts of 
Germany it shall be put into force on 
their accession. 

To be continued 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


YOUR QUIZ 

Question s 

1. Is Flindi being taught in 
Germany and if so are the teachers 
Indians or Germans? 

2. It there any arrangement 
for teaching German by corres¬ 
pondence? 

3. Are there Indo-German 
Friendship Societies in India and 
if so where are they situated? 

4. is there any programme 
of research in the Federal Republic 
of Germany on the Vedas? 

5. How many people in West 
Germany have the benefit of TV? 

6. Do the films in Germany 
exert more influence on the people 
than does TV? 

7. Which are the famous news 
agencies in the Federal Republic of 
Germany? 

Answers 


1. HtmU 11 hcini; laii/'lil at all the 
tliiiteeii Indalaftwal linliliilvi at 
German iiiiiveriiltes. Mast of the 
tcadu'is are Indians. 

2. A carrespandence raur.se is in 
preparation. 

3. There are eight Max Muller 
Bhavans in India aeiively ptomoling 
uiideritamUug between India and Cei- 
many through an intensive and diversi- 
Jied programme oj cultural work and 
mutual friendship. They are located 
III Nesv Delhi, Jiomhay, Caliulta, 
Madras, Hyderabad, Bangalore, Rour- 
kelu and Pooiui. Besides, IS insti¬ 
tutions known as Indo-German cul¬ 
tural a.s.sociariotti, clubs or soeietics 
arc Jiinriioniiig in Ahmedahad, Ban¬ 
galore, Barodu, Bhopal, Bhubanesh¬ 
war, Bombay, Poona, Varanast, Chan¬ 
digarh, Jaipur, New Delhi, Panjim 
(Goa), Bhavnagar, Guntur and Patna. 

4. J>j, special studies and research 
are heing pursued at all the thirteen 
Indological Institutes at German wii- 
rer.sitics. The foremost Indologist 
working in this field is Professor 
Paul Thiemc of Tubingen University, 
who pre.sided over the section devoted 
to Vedic Studies at the Inlernalional 
Orieiilul Congiesi held ill New Delhi 
a few years ago. 

5. There are nearly 14.^ million TV 
sen ill the (oiintry. 

6. TV ill Geimuny, with nearly 14.5 
million sets, is more nifhienlial than 
the film. 

7. The prominent news agencies 
arc the “dpa" {Deutsche Presse 
Agentur),Hamburg, “Dimilag", Bonn, 
and the “FIFO", Commercial Press 
Service, Trank fur I 

Queslions l-jrioin Mi PS Aeburyo, 

Chaniuputn;!, Mysoi^ Slate tiucv- 

lion A from Mr M. L. (» Pacholi, 

Jaipur, guesiiuns 6 nrul 7 trom Mi 

Kitnnak.n Neladhai. Duiiiipukur. 

24 ParKunas, W llcngat 


Dear Editor, | 

I welcome your issue No. 29, 
dated 10-8-1968, carrying the pic- [ 
lure of the Father of the Nation, 
a filling homage indeed. Your I 
briefing on page 7 regarding the 
centenary celebration in Germany \ 
gives a vivid picture .showing how ; 
the universal preachings of the \ 
Mahatma are deep-rooted in the j 
hearts of the people of Germany. : 

The short-story “ Wedded to \ 
the Typewriter" by the winner of j 
the Tlieodor Wolff Prize iiw inter- \ 
esting, and 1 trust similar .short ! 
.stories will be a regular feature. j 

My longing to know about the ' 
nuclear .scientist. Prof. Olio llahn, i 


has been met by your profile on 
the subjec t. 

Thaniavur . Knihnamurcby 

Dear Editor, 

ft was a great pleasure to go 
through the"GermanNews Weekly" 
dated August 10, 1968, which car¬ 
ried an article on the Gandhi 
Centenary celebration arrange¬ 
ments in Germany. I was happy to 
read that Germany would ob.serve 
a commemoration hour on October 
2, 1968 in the Lower House of the 
German Parliament, that there will 
he country-wide celebrations under 
the auspices of the Gandhi Cente¬ 
nary Committee and that a Gandhi 
Memorial Stamp would be issued 
next year. 

Sadar Bazar, 0«lhi S.P. Sharma 
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MARK THE CONTRASTS 


■THE iinivorsitieb rocently cbldbiicliod in the Eederal 
' Republic of Germany have provided themselves with 
buildings and other -facilities on the basis of new 
designs prepared in harmony witfi advanced concep¬ 
tions of university activity In Uio various buildings 


In Its campus, the Ruhr Univeisity in Bochum, 
one of ttie new universities, typifies this new 
development. The picture above reproduces, 
in original, a model of the complex, whereas the 
one below incorporates fifteen changes, as usual. 
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The occupation of 
Prague by (he Commu¬ 
nists has occurred in 
the year which com¬ 
memorates the 150th 
birth anniversary of 
Karl Marx and also 
synchronizes with the 
“ Year o1 Human 
Rights". 

★ 

"Czechoslovakia has 
become a Soviet Pro¬ 
tectorate". {Bruno 
Kreisky, Chairman of 
the Socialist Party 
oj Austria). 

ir 

"I believe / would 
have loved freedom 
at all times, hut in our 
age I feel a special 
urge to worship it." 
(Tocqueville). 

+ 

*' Russia's action in 
Czechoslovakia has put 
the clock of history a 
quarter century hack. 
World peace and the 
.security of small, weak 
and developing nations 
have been put in serious 
jeopardy". {Jayapra- 
kash Narain). 

* 

"German troops from 
the Communist part 
of our land have once 
again taken part in 
an attack on Czecho¬ 
slovakia, SO years after 
the Munich Agree¬ 
ment" ("Christ and 
Welt", Stuttgart). 

★ 

The Secretariat of 
the Communist-con¬ 
trolled world trade 
union organisation has 
criticized the military 
invasion of Czechoslo¬ 
vakia (dpa). 

* 

In an interview with 
the "Deutschland 
Funk" (The German 
Radio), the President 
of the German Bundes¬ 


tag, Dr. E. Gersten- 
maier, declared that 
“ Ulbricht and his 
lieutenants" had func¬ 
tioned in Moscow as 
instigators for the at¬ 
tack on Czechoslo¬ 
vakia and not as a 
brake. 

★ 

"Have you seen the 
Berlin Wall and would 
you accept a division 
oJ Delhi T' {Letter 
to the Editor of "Blitz") 
★ 

Out of 88 Communist 
parties in the world 
74 were against the 
invasion oj Czechoslo¬ 
vakia. (a news item). 

¥ 

The Communi.st Unity 
Parly in East Berlin 
is concentrating its 
propaganda barrage 
on the German Federal 
Government ("Die 
Welt". Hamburg). 

it 

"East Berlin sup¬ 
presses Mr. Alexander 
Dubcek's .speech". 
{"Frankfurter Allge- 
meine Zeitung"). 

★ 

The Writer.s' Asso¬ 
ciation in the Com¬ 
munist G.D.R. has ap¬ 
proved of the occupa¬ 
tion of Czechoslovakia 
by referring to it as 
"an active policy of 
peace". 

* 

The Swi.ss A.s.socia- 
tion of Publishers and 
Booksellers has dec¬ 
lined to take part in 
the Leipzig Book Fair, 
as a mark of protest 
against the participa¬ 
tion of troops from 
East Germany in the 
occupation of Czecho¬ 
slovakia. 

¥ 

"A country which dis¬ 
turbs peace by using 
force puts itself in the 


.. - 

{f Frankfurter Allge- 
meine Zeitung"). 

•k 

The German Ambas¬ 
sador to the UN, Am¬ 
bassador Boeker, has 
characterized the re¬ 
ception accorded to 
him by Secretary-Gene¬ 
ral U Thant as ex¬ 
ceptionally friendly 
(dpa). 

¥ 

"The German re.s- 
ponse to Indian cul¬ 
ture" was the theme 
of a lecture delivered 
by Prof. Dr. Friedrich 
Wilhelm of the Univer¬ 
sity of Munich under 
the auspices of the Max 
Muller Bhavan, New 
Delhi. 

★ 

“India is not a part ii 
of China, but the 
"G. D.R." is one of Ger- ■! 
many. The "G.D.R." I 
was created against the I 
will of her people, j 
(Reader's litter to ; 
"Blitz".) ! 

¥ 

Rolf Ilochhuth, the • 
controver.sial drama- j 
list, has written an open 1 
letter to President Pod- | 
gorny of the Soviet ' 
Union in which he | 
pleads for lifting of 
the ban on the pub- ; 
lica'tion of the works 
of the Russian author i 
Ale.xander Solzbeni- \ 
tsyn. I 

¥ I 

In Stockholm on < 
August 25. the cor res- \ 
pondent at the Swedish 
capital for the East ! 
German Radio, Hans 
Joachim Wachholz, 
quit his job and asked \ 
for political asylum, 
.saying: "I had thought 1 
that, despite all set¬ 
backs and limitations, j 
freedom, democracy, \ 
and bumanitarianism \ 
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were among the basic 
principles of Socia¬ 
lism." 

★ 

In East Berlin, workers 
in .some factories di.\- 
irihuled leaflets dc- 
nianding "full infor¬ 
mation" on what was 
happening in Czecho¬ 
slovakia and protest¬ 
ing agaiiLst internatio¬ 
nal intervention there. 
* 

More than 500 female 
theologians arc .serving 
as pa.stors, vicars or 
religious instructors in 
Germany. 


•k 

From now onwards, 
everybody knows: 
When the leaders in 
Moscow, Warsaw and 
East Berlin speak of V’ 
"the defence of the i 
socialist achievements", 
they mean the defence 
of their own political 
power and their pri¬ 
vileges {Wolfgang Le¬ 
onhard in "Die Zeit", 
Hamburg) 
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India Honours Gutcnberg^s Memory 




Polyglot t 


Polyglott: “India” 


The German people are fond 
of travelling- Of late, India has 
gained increasing prominence 
as a tourist attraction. 

Modern means of transport 
are not the only prerequisites 
of the modern way of travelling-, 
one also requires good travel 
guides. The very handy Poly¬ 
glott travel guide, '''India", has 
already become very popular. 
In a space of 64 pages it gives 
a brief introduction to the 
history and art of this large 
subcontinent as well as to the 
country and its people. The 
traveller is also provided with 
various "practical hints". He 
gels to know whatever is most 
important about Bombay, 
Ahmedabad, Delhi, Srinagar, 
Jaipur, Agra, Benares, Calcutta, 
Hyderabad and Madras Parti¬ 
cularly injormative is the chapter 
containing a synopsis of ten 
important tourist regions. Many 
tips regarding residential accom¬ 
modation and special features 
of attraction supplement the 
description of history, art and 
religion. Sketches and numerous 
illustrations round off the 
picture. 

"India with its exotic charm 
offers many tourist attractions," 
writes Polyglott and thus arouses 
the interest in India of a wide 
section of the public in Germany. 

Publither: Polyxiotc-Veriaj' GmbH. 

Celogno ind Munich 


A seal reproducing a picture of 
Gutenberg, now being used widely 
by printers in India, recalls the 
services to mankind of Johannes Guten¬ 
berg, the German who invented the 
movable priming type and introduced a 
revolution in printing. 

Representatives of the All-India 
Federation of Master Printers and the 
Delhi Printers’ Association called on 
Baron von Mirbach, German Ambassa¬ 
dor, and presented to him an album of 
the seals which, reproduced by the 
million, are being circulated among all 
printers for use on their letters as a 
token of their homage to the father of 
printing. The retircsentatives were 
Messrs R. Venkateswaran, President of 
the All-India Federation of Master 
Printers; N.J. Ardeshir, immediate 
past President of the Federation; Jogin- 
der Singh, Vice-President: Amarnath, 
Vedavrata and S.N, Mehta, members of 
the Governing Council of the Federation; 
V.K. Makhija. President of the Delhi 
Printers’ Association, and Vishwanath 
past President of the Association. Mr. 
T.N. Bahl, Chief Controller of Printing 
and Stationery, G vernment of India, 



Ambassador Baron von Mirbach scanning 
the album of Gutenberg seals presented to 
him by Mr. R, Venkateswaran, President 
of the Federaticn of Master Printers. 

Picture alio shows Mr. Amarnath (left). 

% 

? 

and Brig. R, Streenivasan, Direc* • 
Advertising ana Visual Publicity.'' .non 
Ministry of Information and Broadcast¬ 
ing, were also present. Ambassador 
Baron von Mirbach expressed his appre¬ 
ciation of the gesture of the printers 
and the hope that it would further 
strengthen the friendly relations between 
Germany and India. 






Baron von Mirbach (fourth from lejljatid Mr.Hermann Piock (righttwitn the representa¬ 
tives of printers, Mr. T. N. Bahl (sixth from left). Chief Controller of Printing, and 
Brigadier Streennasan (left). Director of Advertising and Visual Publicity. 


Equestrian Champion Alwin Schockemohle 


of the equestrian cliam- 
^pions expected to take part in 
the Mexico City Olympics is Alwin 
Schockemohle ,a 31-year-old farmer 
from Muehlen in North Germany. 

Now preparing for his third 
participation in the Olympics, 
Schockemohle distinguished himself 
already in I960 when, together with 
Hans Gunter Winkler and Fritz 
Thiedemann,he won the gold medal 
in the team event. Four years later, 
he was a reserve man in Tokyo. 
With his crack mounts "Donald 
Rex", "Pesgd" and"Wimpel", he 
has many horse-show triumphs to 
his credit. His sporting suc¬ 



cesses include 
his victory in 
the 1961 and 
1963 German 
championships 
and his success 
at the "Prix 
des Nations" in 
Rome in 1960. 

In the Europ¬ 
ean champion¬ 
ship which M'flj 
played three Alwin Schockemohle 
years later Sch- 

ockemdhle was runner-up. Champion 
Alwin Schockemohle is married 
and has a two-year-old daughter. 
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UN CHARTER, CLAUSES 53 AND 107 

BY INGE DEUTSCHKRON, BONN 


"ATTACK 1.1 the be.il ckfence." 

^ Jl appears the Russians hare 
been workinft on (his principle. 
Right after their invasion of Cze¬ 
choslovakia they turned on Bonn 
with the charge that the West 
Germans had been interfering in 
the internal affairs of that country. 
Soviet Ambassador Zarapkin deli¬ 
vered this “message" to Chancellor 
Kiesinger. The meeting, requested 
by the Ambassador, lasted one-and- 
a-half hours. He did not, of course, 
produce any concreie evidence to 
.substantiate the charge. In Mos¬ 
cow the German Ambassador wm 
told that the Kremlin objected 
in particular to visits to Prague by 
tyesi German political leaders. 
West German television and radio 
broadcasts and the Bonn Govern¬ 
ment's alleged intention to support 
Prague's economic reforms by 
financial loans. 

The charge had its sting in the 
tail. After making it ,io assidu¬ 
ously, Moscow came up with some 
demands. These were not only a 
repetition of the old ones lik e 
recognition of the German Demo¬ 
cratic Republic and the Oder- 
Neisse Line, German renunciation 
of force and nuclear weapons. 
There was a new and tell-tale one: 
The Soviet Amha.isador revealed 
that Bonn's policy of a detente with 
the East European countries, as 
pursued by the Kicsinger-Brandt 
coalition for the past twenty months, 
was most disturbing to Moscowl 


The'Soviet Ambassador called for 
discontinuance of that policy since 
it Muv "hostile" vi.i-a-vis the "So¬ 
cialist countries]" Its continuation 
would mean the “undermining of 
the unitv of the Socialist bloc" 
In a threatening language, the 
Ambassador .spoke of "correspond- 

POLICY OF PEACE 

Federal Foreign Minister Willy 
Brandt, in his contribution to the 
Weekly "Stern”, writes: 

It IS certain that the Soviet 
Union and its partners who through 
their invasion oC the CSSR have 
won a military victory but suffered 
a political failure, will, during the 
next weeks, intensify in all possible 
ways their calumnious campaign 
against the Federal Republic. In 
this situation it is of extreme ur¬ 
gency that we should persevere, 
quietly and considerably, in the 
politics of peace, without illusions, 
and not be provoked by anything. 

ing consequcnce.s" if Bonn did not 
follow a "real peace policy". 

In other words, Moscow would 
like to .see Bonn return to a cold- 
war policy similar to the one 
pursued by Dr. Adenauer. A 
policy of friendly relations with 
Communist States in East Europe 
is, in Moscow's eyes, a perfidious 
attempt to erode the "Socialist 
bloc’. The Kremlin understood 


Adenauer's policy. Its reaction 
to that was easy. Bonn's pre.sent 
policy baffles and angers Moscow. 
And what it cannot understand 
it tends to term uncannily hostile. 
The developments in Czechoslo¬ 
vakia have unnerved Moscow. 
Kever before has any Government 
revealed so clearly its interest in 
opposition to peace and friendship. 

Although Moscow's accusation 
against Bonn was meant primarily 
to curb its rebellious allies with the 
bugbear of hostility to the Federal 
Republic of Germany, the We.st 
German Laenders have, not missed 
the acidity of the Kremlin move. 
There is concern that Moscow 
might not turn t he beat on Berlin 
in an attempt to di.stract interna¬ 
tional attention from the develop¬ 
ments in Czech oslovakia. They 
have another rettson for worry. 
Moscow now calls for commitment 
by Bonn that under no circums¬ 
tances would It adopt what it calls 
a hostile attitude towards it. None 
need he in doubt that Mo.scow re¬ 
serves the right to define what is 
ho.stile. Moreover, Moscow now 
hints at its right as a victorious 
power to intervene in West German 
affairs on the basis of the "enemy 
State" clauses in the UN Charter. 
These are clauses 53 and 107. 
While the West regards them out¬ 
dated, the Russians insist they are 
valid. For the Russians West Ger- 

, many's membership of the North 

I on page 10 
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German *‘Agi^tha Christie” 

A rouna woman speaks 

^ English Ih/ently hut 
writes in the German language, 
her mother-tongue. IVi/’e of a 
hanker and mother of three 
children, she is a housewife, 
economist and detective .story- 
writer, all rolled into one. That 
IS Maria Mandie, who holds a 
doctorate in economics and who 
is hailed hy her admirers as 
the German "Agatha Christie". 

It IS regarded as unusual for 
a German housewife to take 
time off for writing detective 
stories. Maria Mandie herself 
acknowledges that many pet sons 
had remarked that it was not 
quite the right thing for her, 
a woman holding a doctorate 
111 economics, to engage herself 
III "as frivolous an occupation 
as svriling crime stories". Ihi- 
daunted hy this criticism, how¬ 
ever, Maria Mandie tontinues 
with her plans of work in 
this branch of In era lure. She has 
already aihievcd the distinct ion 
of producing her bestseller 
in /list ten days'. 


M.M.B. MUSIC COMPETITION 

1 

I The Sriom! Mas Mutter Bhavaii 
: liutianCliissiculMii.sie Conipriilioti 
will he held in .Mardi within 
I the progiainme of die Jaipur Ail.s 
■ Teslivat. The totnpelilion mil be 
\ confined to Carmine niiisii and will 
! he open lo those w ho play on die 
veena. .-I.' m 1967, the .semi-finals 
i will he held al die \fax Muller 
\ Bliavans all oser die (oiiniry. 

Furlher partii idar.s and applieation 
\ forms can he obtained Jiom die 
' various Mas .Muller Bhavuns. 


- -- lA - 

German Assistance for St. Xavier’s College Hostel 



CT.NAVIER'S CoIlcBc, 

'^Bombay, has under¬ 
taken the conslructiim of 
a Bovs' Hoslcl with 
linaneial assistanec from 
the Federal Republic of 
Germany The laying of 
the foundation stone of 
the building roused 
keen enthusiasm among 
the teachers, students 
and others interested in 
the institution. Picture 
shows the German 
Consul-General, Dr.R.Kunisch (right), exchanging greetings with the Rev. 
Father Parmananda, Rector of the College, on the occasion. Consul Zeller, 
Chief Fxonomic Oflicer at the Consulate-General, and Consul Kunz, 
Cultural Attache, are seen in the background. 


Social Democrat M.P. Supports More Indian Exports 



“The Federal Republic of Germany recognises the need to open the 
Furopean Markei widely for Indian exports”, said Mr. Kahn Ackermann 
(centre). Social Democratic M P., during a visit lo New Delhi. Picture also 
shows Dr. Danckworll (right) of the German foundation for F)e\eloping 
Countries, and Dr. G.F. Werner, Minister in the German Embassy. 


Cross of Merit for Rourkela Engineer 



Dr. Ing. habil Flans ffeinrich (second from right). Resident Engineer 
of the Rourkela Steel Plant, has been awarded the Cross of Merit (First 
Class) of the Federal Republic of Germany, in appreciation of his services 
in promoting Indo-German co-operation. The Cross was handed over 
to him by the German Consul-General in Calcutta, Mr. Elgar von 
Randow (right). Mr R.P. Sinha (second from left). General Manager 
of the Rourkela Steel Plant, and Mr. Hans Kahle (left). Counsellor for 
Commercial Affairs in the German Embassy, New Delhi, were also present. 
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AKSHAY THAKORE 
A TALENTED 
INDIAN STUDENT 


■^iJREMBtRCi in Ihe Federal Republic of Germany is 
-^^known for .some of the most advanced German 
factories m the electrical engineering and machine 
construction branches of industry These factories 
as well as the training institutions in Nuremberg 
attract many foreign students and apprentices Indians 
form a good proportion of the I'oreign students 
/and 25-year-old Akshay J'hakorc, from Bombay, 

' who IS studying in the Ohm Polytechnic, Nuremberg, 
has already earned a reputation as a "talcnled and 
industrious worker 

The Ohm Polytechnic in Nuicmberg is one 
of the institutions where research is being conducted 
in various branches of electrical engineering. The 
projects in which young research workers arc in¬ 
terested range from measures for protection against 
lightning in high voltage engineering to electrical theft 
prevention devices, the use of electric arcs in industrial 
furnaces, etc Akshay Thakorc is interested in all 
of them. He enjoys making experiments and is 
determined to make the best use ol' his time at the 
Ohm Polytechnic. 

His fellow-students as well as teachers like him 
for his methodical work and keenness to learn. He 

Nuremherg'\ Luster Market hejoie the “Chuteh oj uiti l.udv'', 
where Akshuv Thakore iiight) Juiih in u pottery .stall mam 
ohjeel.s of interest to electrical engineers 






Ak shay Thakore (right) Hutching an expeument in Ihe laboratoiy 
at Ohm Polytechnic 

IS a junior membei of the VDI. (Association of Ger¬ 
man Electrical fingincers) and this enables him to 
study the latest developments in his field of work. 

Indeed, Akshay is a true representative of the 
large number of young Indians who are making the 
best possible use of the opportunities available to 
them for receiving advanced training in Germany 
in industry and technology. 

Regiilalor.s help to svnehronize the .speed of eonvevor hells. 
Ak.shuy Thakore svorking on a regulator at the laboratory of 
the Ohm Polvlechnie, Nnremherg 
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PRESIDENT’S 

RETIREMENT 


A PREDICTABLE. though i 
^ slightly unexpected, event has | 
just been announced. It is the 
retiicment of President Liibkc 
winch, according to an ojficial 
aanouncement. will come ofT in the 
spring of 1%9. shortly before the 
end of his normal term of olfice. \ 
The reasons given for this move I 
are that the presidential elections, i 
which take place every five years, I 
should not coincide with the Gene- ' 
rat Elections which take place every j 
Four yeais This time both elec- i 
lions come together. With clash- | 
ing dates in mind the President 
has decided to withdraw in time 
for a successor to be elected 
before the country goes to the j 
polls in the General Elections, j 
The announcement has. nalu- i 
rally, set off a flurry of speculation. 
Various candidates for the presi¬ 
dency are being mentioned in 
Bonn The first of these. Dr. 
Gerstenmaier, the President of the 



Mis. Ldhshnii N. Mcmiii, palion of ihf All-lmlm IVi.nicii's Coiifeume and former 
Minister of Slate in India's Minisiiy of H.Meinal Alfair.s, who participated in a recent 
mcetinf; of the Intel national fcdeiation of Unnei.sity H'vmen'.s- Associations in Kaihrulie, 
Federal Republic of German v, later toured the countly at the invitation oj the Fedeial 
Government. In Bonn, she svas retetvedhy Stale Sccietary G.F. Durkwit:,oJ the Ministi v 
oj Forcipn Affairs, nho nos formerly Geiinan Ambassador to Delhi. Minister fji. A. 
Seifriz Iriyhl}, Chauman oj the Indo-Geiman Sot icty, Sliitlgait, was also piesenl. 


Bundestag, has long been regard¬ 
ed as a possible choice. Other 
candidates are Dr. Heinemann, 
the present Minister of Justice, 
and Dr. Gerhard Schroeder, the 
energetic Minister for Defence 
and former Foreign Minister. Still 
another name mentioned is that of 
Prof Hallstcin, long President of 
the fiuropcan Common Market. 





Piohleiiis of apruulluialpioduilioii wen- di.scu.s.sed at a seminar neld in Berlin bv the 
Get man Foundation for Developing Countries. The Indian delegates were {from left to 
right) Ml. Noor Mohammad Agricultural Froduetioii Commissioner in the Government 
of Jammu and Kashmii, Mi. A'. Sri Rama Reddi, M.P., Mi. S. J. Majumdar, Addh 
lumal Secrelaiy in the Union Ministiy of Food.Agrieiilture. Community Development and 
Co-operation, and MrJ.S. Mongia, Agricultural Counsellor in the Indian Embassy,Rome. 


PHOTOKINA 1968 

pOR the lOth time since the last 
* W'ar, the World Fair of 
Photography, “Photokina”, will be 
held in Cologne. 6.30 exhibitors 
from 22 countries have booked 
space at the fair which opened 
on September 28 

The Cologne show—with an 
expected paid attendance of 
200.000 —is much more than a 
commercial display. The latest 
technical and scientific aspects 
of the photo industry are the 
theme of conferences, demonstra¬ 
tions and documentary films. 

The German photo industry is 
very optimistic about the future 
trends of the market. The demand 
for sophisticated cameras on and 
above the 300 DM (Rs. level 
—is steadily growing. Between 
1963 and 1967, the industry ex¬ 
ported technical and chemical 
products worth 3.65 billion DM. 
During the same period, imports 
of photo products amounted to 
1.47 billion DM. The difference is 
indicative of the popularity of 
German cameras and films abroad. 
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GERMAN YOUNGSTERS 
VISIT 

INDIAN SCULPTOR 


'TUtSDAV' was “German Day” at J-23 Jangpiira 
* Extension, New Delhi, when a crowd of inquisitive 
and vivacious youngsters from the higher standards of 
the German School in the capital descended on the 
studio of Mr. Amar Nath Sehgal, one of India's fore¬ 
most sculptors. 

The artist's house-cum-studio is full of surprises and 
•reasures. The small passageway towards the entrance 
f^uddenly opens up into a wide sculpture garden, an 
open-air museum cn miniature, including a sculptured 
fountain which adds an air of coolness and grace to the 
already impressive scene. Inside the house, the vi. iior 
is greeted by an unexpectedly spacious hull, comprising 
the studio and on a me/7anine an exhibition ol 
originals and replicas of Mr. Sehgal s most eherished 

works Mr. Sehgal, 
who found his way 
to sculpture after 
a training in 
science -he stu¬ 
died and worked 
in the fields ol 
physics and che¬ 
mistry before he 
decided to devote 
his life entirely to 
art not only re¬ 
ceived recognition 
1 he anist'i siihIio as one of India s 

leading sculptors 

but has already made a name for himself on the inter¬ 
national scene as well. He has had exhibitions in a long 
list of countries from Y ugoslav lato the Llnitcd Stales, two 
of them in Germany (Eranklurt 1%4 and Berlin 1965). 

The leading German daily “Frankfurter Allge- 
meinc Zeitung" writes about his work: “Figures of 
animals and human beings arc his theme: filling them 



\niit Selival wun a irplua of " Anu’rv Hull", one o] /m most 
impu’sshc works 


convincingly with human spirit is his aim. and his pro¬ 
nounced feeling for movement and differentiated rhythms 
is his strongest point....” 

The top-circulation daily Die Well, Hamburg, writes: 

“Sehgal IS regarded as one of the loremost Indian 
sculptors, and it is quite possible that art historians 
will one day rank him as the Henry Moore of India”. 

Ml. Sehgal's training in art education stood him in 
good stead when he led his youthful German visitors 

Condnued on paje B 



The •idtlplmed loimluin ol the .Umlio. Second fiom ii,elil /s wen 
Me. H Sehioedei, rtineipcd <>l the Oeiman School 


Ml Sehecil explaiiiiiii; lo /m xiiecic a poinl lenaidmp his 
seidpline "riiile PIcner" 




THKGIORMAN BAHIC I.AW 



Young Germon orl-lovei studying 
it SCIllpItllC 

from exhibit to exhibit, patient¬ 
ly and lucidly explaining and 

not without a sense of 
humour - - replying to (he many 
questions shot at him from all 
possible angles. 

for the young Germans, 
the excursion definitely made 
their day -not only because 
it meant some hours off the 
normal school routine—but 
becau.sc it gave them a genuine 
and novel expcticnce l or 
some of them it may even 
htive afforded one of those 
happy and important moments 
of sudden revelation that open 
up the vvay to the joys and 
excitements of the wonderful 
world of art. 

As for Mr. Sehgal. it 
seemed that he loo enjoyed 
showing and c.xplaining his 
works to an audience that 
made up by youthful inquisi¬ 
tiveness and enthusiasm what 
It lacked m age and com¬ 
prehension. 


A M.M m -J V_A ■ J » A. . i 

AT the request of many readers the 
^text of the Constitution of the 
Federal Republic, the "Basic Law" 

IS being reproduced in the "German 

ARTICLE 24 

(I) The Federation may, by lugisla- 
non. iransfcr sovereign powers to m- 
lernaiional institutions. 

<2) For the maintenance of peace, 
the Federation may join a system of 
mutual collective security; in doing so 
it will consent to such limitations upon 
Its sovereign powers as will bring about 
and secure a peaceful and lasting order 
m Europe and among ihc nations of 
the world. 

(3) For the settlement of disputes 
between nations, the FcOeraiion will 
accede to agreements concerning a gene¬ 
ral, tompichensive and obligatory system 
of iiilernational arbitration. 

ARTICLE 25 

The general rules of public inlerna- 
tional law torin part of the federal laws 
They take fireccdencc over Ihc laws and 
directly create rights and duties for the 
inhabitanis of the Federal territory. 

ARTICLF. 26 

(I) Acliviiies tending and undertaken 
w'lth the intent to disturb peaceful rc- 


News Weekly", beginning from the issue 
dated June 29. Following is the sixth 
instalment of this series. The fifth 
instalment appeared in the last issue. 

lations between nations, especially to 
prepare for aggressive war, are uncon¬ 
stitutional. They shall be made a punish¬ 
able offence. 

(2) Weapons designed for warfare 
may be manufactured, transported or 
marketed only with the permission of 
the Federal Ciovcrnment. Details will 
be regulated by a federal law. 

ARTICLE 27 

All German merchant vessels form 
one merchant fleet. 

ARTICLE 2K 

(1) The constitutional order in the 
Laendor must conform to the piinciples 
of republican, democratic and social 
government based on the rule of law, 
within the meaning of this Basic Law 
In each of the Laender, countries and 
communities, the people must he re- 
prescnlcil by a body chosen in universal, 
direct, free, equal and sect el election'-. 
In the communities the assembly of the 
community ma> lake the pl-ict of an 
elected body. 

To be continued 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Di'ui Ldiloi , 

You have absolutely chani>ed the 
old pattern oj your bulletin, hut 
it has not become useful in its pre¬ 
sent form. In the second volume, the 
then editor stated that the purpose 


of this bulletin was to strenythen 
interests and ideologies that link 
India and Germany and to further 
Jamilianzc readers with the life of 
the people in Germany. But now 
this does not .serve the purpose. 

Gwalior V P. Belwalkar 


HI TRANSLATED “FAUST” INTO BENGALI 


Dr. K.I.. Ganguly, who had translated 
Goethe's “Faust" into Rengah, has 

passed away A chemical en¬ 
gineer by profession, he h.id ^ 
taught the German language f ' 
and lileiature ai the Um\er- -i 
sity of Calcutta and later / 
at Slianimikeian. * 

In a lettei of condolence to 
Mrs. K. S. Koihari, Dr. 

Ganguly's daughter, Mr. A. 

Wiirfel Acting Cultural 
Attache. German Fmbassy, 

New Delhi, wrote’ 

“It IS with a ptoloimd 
shock that I jusi come 
10 know of the sudden 
demise of your dear falhei , j,, i Cungidv 

who was our good friend and 
well-wisher for the last so many years 
Till he left Delhi for Shanlinikctan he 
was one of the most active members 


I of our Max Mueller Bhavan and was 
! admired by us all for ins erudition 
and the keen interest he 

" culture and 

literature. His translation of 

Goethe's "Faust'’ into Bengali 
IS a lasting contribution to¬ 
wards the deepening of Indo- 
German understanding and 
has found its due recognition 
in his being given the 

“Matthaeus Mcrian Society’s 
Award for Literature." 

“fn this hour of grief and 
sorrow 1 offer you, your dear 
mother and sisters my heart-felt 
condolence and assure you that 
ft,linn,tv 'he memory of your revered 

^ ■ father will be cherished by 
I all those who knew him personally 
and admired Ins great human qualities 
i and literary achievements.’’ 


Dear Editoi , 

I have found your puhlieatiou 
very interesting and 1 enfoy reading 
It —a weekly packed with informa¬ 
tion of tremendous interest to 
every Indian. It is only after read¬ 
ing your Weekly for .some time 
that J have come to know that 
West Germany is doing .so much 
jor the progre.s.s and pro.sperity of 
India. 

Bombay S. Radhakrishnan 

Dear Editor, 

The information provided in your 
publication and its pre.senialion are 
of absorbing interest. Your 
co-operation will lead us Jorss’ard 
towards peace and prosperity. 

Poona A. S. Oandakar 
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Ingnmar Sieghciil, German rhanipian in 
high jump 


Hont Beyer \tejt) and Kurt Beiullin in the 
lOO-metre dash 


Heide Rosendahl, the best 
pcnialhhnist of the year 


DECATHLON, PENTATHLON STARS 


at the forthcoming 19lh 
^Olympiad in Mexico Cit>, the 
Federal Republic of Germany 
hopes for great achievements 
j in the decathlon and pentathlon 
events. Kurt Bendlin, tlic decalh- 
lonist who has had great successes 
in recent years, Heide Rosen¬ 
dahl. the best pcntathlonist this 
year, Ingrid Becker, the superb 
sprinter, and Ingomar Sieghari, 
member of the German national 
athletic team for many >cars, will 
all be there. The team will 
also include Manon Bornholdt. a 
17-year-old schoolgirl, who ranks 
high in the world in both long 
jump and the pentathlon. 

Kurt Bendlin, the 2.‘>-year-old 
student at the German High 

Ingrid Becker, the supeib spiintcr, 
piitnng the shot 



School for Physical Education 
in Cologne, holds the world record 
with S,319 points. 

Behind Bendlin there are three 
other German decathlonists who 
are well placed in the world 
rankings. They are Hans-Joachim 
Waldc from Main?, (best per¬ 
formance 7.992 points). Werner 
Count von Moltke (7.961 points), 
.itid Horst Beyer. The result of 
the decathlon in Mexico may 
well be similai to that m Tokyo 
where Holdorf and Walde won 
for Germany the gold medal 
and the silver medal respectively. 

The 22-ycar old girl student, 
Heide Rosendahl. easily broke 
through the “5.(XX) point-barrier" 


with 5,129 points and then set 
up this year’s best performance 
in the long jump with a leap 
of 6.62 metres. Ingrid Becker 
from Geseke, the 26-year-old 
daughter of a farmer, is not 
far away from this mark cither. 
Manon Bornholdt is very strong 
in the long jump in which she 
finished second behind Heide 
Rosendahl with a leap of 6.51 
metres —an excellent distance • 
at the German championships held 
in Berlin in the middle of August. 

Bendlin, Walde, W. von Moltke, 
Heide Rosendahl, Ingrid Becker 
and Manon Bornholdt are all 
living examples to show just how 
high the standards of German 
multi-event competitors are. 


Champion II rrnci Count \on Moltke in a diHii.f 
throw contest 


Manon Bornholdt, rising inter¬ 
national Pentathlon star 











if 








UN CHARTER . . . 


Concinu«4 from pag* 3 

Atlantic Treaty Organization too 
does not seem to make much of a 
difference insofar as these clauses 
are concerned. If by any chance, 
the National Democratic Party, 
suspected to he neo-Nazi, became 
a member of a ruling coalition in 
Bonn in 1969, the Russians might 
interpret the fact as justification 
for their intervention in West 
Germany. Thev have often warn¬ 
ed the Bonn Government that it 
would he held responsible jor the 
re-emergence of “fascist" and 
“revanchist" forces in Germany. 

Chancellor Kiesinger has now 
sent a special emi.s.sarv to Washing¬ 
ton to find out what the U.S. views 
are on the situation. Dr. Kurt 
Birrenhach, a deputy of the Chris¬ 
tian Democratic Union, is known 
to maintain good contacts with 
American political leaders. He is 
to inform his American discussion 
partners of the Bonn Government's 
concern following Moscow's “poli¬ 
cy of intimidation." Of course, 
Bonn politicians are fully aware of 
the fact that America is in the 
mid.st of an election campaign. 
Dr. Birrenhach's discus.sion part¬ 
ners may no longer he in office 
after the November elections. This 
reduces the value of Dr. Birren- 
bach's mission. 

Reports from Washington 
indicate that the Russian hint at the 
“enemy State" clauses has roused 
concern there also. American ex¬ 
perts are at present examining the 
possibilities to remove the poten¬ 
tial dangers arising from the clauses 
and thus to pacify their German 
partners. A revision of the clauses 
seems hardly fea.sible. According 
to the interpretation of West Ger¬ 
man Foreign Minister Willy Brandt, 
a victorious power has no rights of 
intervention or interference in the 
internal affairs of a former enemy 
State. But this will exactly he 
the task of the Western allies to 
dear up. 

Mr. Brandt has also declared 
that he is intent to continue the 
flexible policy towards the Eastern 
Bloc States. And his views have 
found .support also from Christian 
Democratic politicians. The 
Foreign Minister has, of course, 
admitted that limits have been set 








% 


% 


/S 



Manneqmns always in great demand for sale.s promotion campaigns, these figures 
represent a cross-seclion of a photo gallery of 30 models built up by Mrs. Christa Fiedler 
of Frankfurt who runs a “Model Service". These attractive girls, most of them 
more than 5 feet six inches tall, model everything from bik mis to evening dresses. 


to his attempts at a policy of \ 
friendship with these Stales. On 
the other hand, he has .strongly 
affirmed that there is no alternative 
to that policy. 

It remains to he .seen whether 
the Russians will keep up their 
hostile attitude even after the 
“normalization ' ofCzechoslo vakia. 
Bonn's policy of friend.ship with 
the Eastern Bloc States has, how¬ 
ever, to reckon with the pre¬ 
sence of 24 Russian divisions on 
the West German border. 

From **Thou|ht**i N«w Delhi 


I BONN UNIVERSITY 150 YEARS OLD I 

The University of Bonn is 150 
j years old. Rector.sand Professors from 
various universities attended the festive 
anniversary celebrations. 

The University, which began with 
11 professors and 47 students, today 
I has some 15,000 students, and 900 
teachers Many distinguished scholars, 
including August Wilhelm v. Schlegel, 

1 the German Indologist, and Ernst R. 

I Cuitius. the French scholar, have taught 
! at Bonn. Amongst those who studied 
there were Piince Albert, consort of 
Queen Victoria, Friedrich Nietzsche 
and Karl Marx. 
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IN SHORT 


During a brief stop¬ 
over at Frankfurt air¬ 
port on Iter way to 
New York, Prime Min¬ 
ister Indira Gandhi 
told the Voice of Ger¬ 
manythat in response 
to Chancellor Kiesin- 
ger's invitation she 
would visit the Federal 
Republic of Germany 
as soon as possible. 

¥ 

The Soviets may put 
pressure on West Berlin, 
but the Western Powers 
will not allow it to be 
isolated, and any So¬ 
viet move against it 
would result in war. 
(USIS) 

¥ 

2^44 publishing houses 
from 57 countries, in¬ 
cluding India, were re¬ 
presented at this rear's 
International Book 
Fair in Irankfurt. 

¥ 

Mr. Will]’ Brandt, 
Federal Foreign Minis¬ 
ter, and his counter¬ 
part in India will have 
regular meetings in 
future, probably be¬ 
ginning from next 
year. (Prime Minister 
Indira Gandhi at Frank¬ 
furt airport). 

* 

Mr. Ravniiind Adams, 
officcr-iii-clnirge of the 
German lecturers ab¬ 
road, stopped over 
in Delhi last week in 
the course of an of ficial 
tour of various coun¬ 
tries of South-east 
Asia. In New Delhi 
he discus.sed problems 
relating to the Ger¬ 
man Academic F.x- 
cliange Programme 
¥ 

The Federal Republic 
of Germanv conies next 
to the U.S.A. and Great 
Britain in the ranking 
of commercial nations 
in the world. With im¬ 


ports amounting to 
DM 69.40 billion and 
exports to DM 86.93 
billion, Germany .stands 
much higher than 
her partners in the 
European Economic 
Community. 

¥ 

The cost of public 
social relief measures 
in the Federal Republic 
of Germany in 1967 
amounted to about DM 
76.9,billion, .seven billion 
more than during the 
previous year. Half 
the amount spent 
represented pension 
insurance. 

¥ 

Frankfurt Airport, 
the biggest in Germany, 
is feverishly expanding 
its facilities. It will 
handle 100,000 passen¬ 
gers per day and pro¬ 
vide the best .service 
in the svorld by 1971. 


I he German film 
“Die Arti.sten in der 
y.irkus'kiippel" (The 
Artistes on the Flying 
Trapeze) produced by 
Alexander Kluge won 
the Golden Lion Award 
-the top prize at the 
Venice Film lestival. 

ir 

J he keel of a 250,000- 
Ion tanker, the biggest 
.ship ever to be built in 
Germany, has been laid 
in a maior German 
.shipyard in Bremen. 

¥ 

A new kind of mtdti- 
purpo.se paper, which is 
likely to revolutionize 
the packaging indii.s- 
trv. has been developed 
by a Due.s.seldorf firm. 
Fifteen sheets of this 
paper are thinner than 
a liiiman hair. 

★ 

It is reasonable to 
conclude that the So¬ 


viet pressure on the 
Federal Republic is an 
extension of the Cze¬ 
choslovakian situation. 
First, the Russians 
claimed they were in¬ 
vited into Czechoslova¬ 
kia. When that line 
failed to gain credence 
throughout most of the 
world, they turned to 
the claim that their in¬ 
vasion was a reaction 
to imperialist threats 
against Czechoslovakia. 
(VSIS) 

¥ 

Savings in the 
people's banks in the 
Federal Republic of 
Germany during the 
first half of this year 
exceeded DM 7911 
million (approximcilely 
Rs. 150 crores), the 
largest .so far in a 
half-year. 

"k 

“Entirely unaided by 
the Icderal Republic of 
Germany some eight 
million Russians arc 
learning German “ ( Dr. 
L. IVerz, Head of the 
Cultural Section of the 
Federal Foreign Office). 


Foreign Minister 
Willy Brandt had a 
SO-minutc talk with 
Prime Minister Indira 
Gandhi when .she made 
a stop-over at Frank¬ 
furt airport. He des¬ 
cribed Bonn's econo¬ 
mic, cultural and poli¬ 
tical relations with 
India as “very good". 


At the All-India .swim¬ 
ming competition held 
ill Delhi the German 
ftinior swimmers and 
sisters Octavia and Syl¬ 
via Bi.saiiz, daughters of 
Dr. R.BLsaiiz,Professor 
at the Indian Institute 
of Technology, Madras, 
reprc.sented the ‘'State 
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Madras Junior Acpia- 
tic Team''. Thev won 
7 cups, representing 
five second and two 
third prizes in breast 
stroke, free .style and 
di ring and contributed 
to the Madras team's 
winning of the second 
prize in the Relay 
swimming. 


A highlight of this 
year's Inleriiaiioiial 
Book Fair in Frank furt 
was the presentation 
of the Peace Prize of 
the German Book 
Trade As.sociation to 
President Si'dar Lck>- 
pold Senghor of the 
Republic of Senegal. 


The World Bank is 
floating a loan of over 
DM 400 million in the 
German capital market. 
This brings the total 
of the Work! Bank's 
borrowing this year 
from the German capital 
market to DM 920 
million. 
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• I HAVE BEEN 


INSPIRED BY GANDHIJl 

' /'! ■ ■ A , . K : 


IVi- 











In spite of Moscow’s War of Nerves... 



ASIA SMILl.S Dll-FI KI NTI,^ 

'The 'fiii' Meeting' oj ihc 
I'•Kin world and die Occident 
alioul to lake place. lo 
picpaic loi II rciparcs an nndcr- 
standtnf’ o/ die casicni mind and 
ol the clianpinK tfffr.' oj eastern 
think iiifi, Iroiii the man in the 
H est East and West comple¬ 
ment eadi other. together 
ilie\ jorm ihe .spin I mil and 
emotional units ol our world." 

'rinis lead the opemnp, hne.s 
ol a new (icrnian hook on Asia 
li\ .lean (lehser. with the inhi- 
ittiiiif: title : "Asien Imhelt 
andeis" (■Isia Smiles Di/fe- 
leiiih ) 'Ihe hook is aimed at 
helpinii the \l csierner in com- 
prehendini; ihiiiits Asian and the 
isiiiii This IS all the more 
desiiahle since the lormation 
ol a new eon.seioiisness. the 
emeritini; re-onenlaiion. and the 
slowls dawniiiit responsihilily 
loi man's tei hindoitu almiy,hl. no 
loiiyer allow- IIS to keep look my 
Ol isia Irom the traditional 
point ol .lean (leh.ser tries 
to lead the readei to a human 
nndersiandiny ol .Asia, an iinder- 
siandiny Iree Irani preindiee. hv 
inirodneiiii' him lo the diHerenees 
III atliindes and psveholoyv 
II Inch puzzle the uninitialed and 
have alien led him lo erroneous 
lOiK Insions. the author I eels 
that It IS ol the utmost impor¬ 
tance lor the Intiire <>! mankind 
that ivr should he able lo briny 
about a Innilnl meetniy ol East 
and West. 

L'littcin Publishing House, Berlin 


In spile of Moscow’s war of nerves, ] 
the I-ederal Republic of Germany will ! 
continue lo pursue its policy of detente ! 
towards its eastern neighbours and of 
the rclasation of tensions, 1 

This was reiterated by Mr. Hermann 
Ziock, Press Counsellor of the German 
Umbassy. and Baron von Meni7ingen. 


Counsellor foi Political Allaiis, when 
they esplained to Press lepresentatives 
the Federal Ciovernmciit's leaetion to 
the Soviet LInion’s claim of a light to 
iiitcifeic in the inteinal atfairs of the 
Federal Republic under Ai tides and 
107 of the FIN Chartei 

The spokesmen said that the Soviet 
claim was part (>f the Soviet Llnion's 
piopaganda elTori to diveit vvoild atten¬ 
tion liom the Waisaw Ptiet lioops' 
occupation of C/echoslovakia Ihcv 
also pointed out 

1 The sinistci piiipose of the Sov ict 
thieat was to encourage the cstremisi 
elements in the Federal Republic of 
Geimanv with a view lo isolaiiiig the 
Fedeial Republic fmin Us Wcstciii 
allies and fioni other tiiendly countric''. 

2 The ob|ett of the Soviet threat 
was to cicate a inisundeistandiiig in the 


world about the Federal Republic's 
policy of peace and start a war of 
nerves. 

.V The success so far achieved by 
the Federal Government's policy of 
peace towards its eastern neighbours 
had angeied the Soviet Union which 
wanted to frustiatc Bonn's efforts. 


4 fhe I cdcral Govcinniciil's stead) 
clloils to develop fncndl) iclations 
with the Soviet Liiiinn and its renuncia¬ 
tion of the iiglii to the nianufactuic and 
use of nuclear weapons were iHisitivc 
prools ofGei many’s genuine dcsiie to 
piomotc peace and of its deteiminaiion 
lo ab|uie violence 

.S, Ailicles -‘'.1 and 107 of the FIN 
F'luiiler relatevi to '•eiicmv couMliies" 
aiul had become obsolele now 20 veaic 
afier the last wai 

fi. I.veii the Sovicl Finioii could not 
Heat the Fcdei.il Republic as an “eiiciuy 
eouiilry". the simple le.isoii is that both 
eounliics had lull diplomatic iclations 

7 Ihc Cioveinmeni of the I edeiat 
Republic of Ciermanv did iKd iccogiiisc 
lhai any couniry bad a light to mleifcie 
in Its mteiiial atlaiis 


“I have lH‘eii inspired by Gandhijr’ 


(Imiuclloi Is . ti hi('siii/;i‘i In-ail-, 
the tiiiiiillii CeiiU-iiuiv Cctc-hiutinns 
Coniinnwe iii llw reiU-iid Repiihln 

"! \i\iK-cl die nieimiruil ol u litily ' 
yieal imin", wiole the Chamelloi .dunng 
hi\ Msit to liiilui last year, m die visilors' 
hook at die Raj Chill in Delhi. This spirit 
oj leveieiicc foi (landhiji inspiics Dr. ^ 
Aiesingei's pledge to renown e force in i 
.settling Ins nation's political piohleni. 

Toi when a j'ouinalist asked hint in 
Bonn wlietliei the life and teachings of 
Mahatma Gandhi had any .special signi¬ 
ficance foi the Cei man nation, the Chan- j 
eelloi icpited- "H'e have iciionmcd the 
u.se of loice and ate determined not to use 
fane to settle our most important (pies- 


tioii, foi insfaiue, 
the i/neslion of 
Ccinian iniity". 

In aeeeplittg 
ihehonorai r ehan- 
inunship oj the 
eelehrutions com¬ 
mittee, he .said: "I 
am very happy to » k 
assume the elian- 
manship of this 
committee. I have 
done so because 
jor me Mahatma 
Gandhi was one oj the greatest figures 
of our time.s and because I hare been 
in spaed by him since my youth''. 



Chancelloi Kiesmgei 
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‘ Slay nil th& 'iioint \ uvei, pit 


A Suctes.slui Start 

4f 

A Miiccssfiil stun has been 
matte, amt the federal Gavernmeiil 
tan well he salislied with /M 
aehievenients at the eonlerenee oj 
non-nnelear States 1 he arstamenis 
of the Federal Repuhhe's delegation, 
whteh was ledhv horeiftit Mtntstet 
Brandt, seere eoitynttni}’. for the I 
/tr.si ttniestitee it itanteifsorercif’ittv. \ 
the federal Re}nihhe able lt> 
lake ti.s place, as a Itill parlteipant. 

' at a’t tnieritalitntal eonlerenee t>l 
this intportanee 

Dr Hilly Brandt's speeili helped 
to clarify hts country's politual 
position. But it was in the tethni- 
eal field of toiiirolliitj’ niielear 
niaiertal that the e.xplanalion o! 
the results of the research and 
deyelopiiicnl work carried out in 
Karlsruhe t atised a real stir and 
earned the re.spcci of other dele/ra- 
tions. A /Hiper pre/)ared hv this 
country on "uarantees a/’amst the 
nii.sii.se of niielear material loi 
military /uir/ioses sireiistihenetl tins 
positive impression 

The federal Repuhlic's ilrall 
re.solution on the reiwiieiatioii of 
the use of force was a/yn oved hr a 
large majority oj delegates The 
conference accepted the resolution 
which involves renunciation oj any 
right to inici renlion in the internal 
affairs of a country, the demand 
the right of .self-delerminaiion 
and territorial integrity and, ahovc 
all, renunciation of the u.se of 
force as a /wiitical instrument 
A skilful interiirelalion. based on 
the /irinciples of the UN Charter, 
by the f ederal Re/niblie's repre¬ 
sentative, helped to gam a/tproval 



for this loiintry's demands and 
opinions despite the le.sisiance of 
conimiinisl nations, pi iiiei/ially lliiii- 
gury and Roland I Inis the federal 
Repiiblu acquitted itself well in 
this international test 

Die Well H.imburii 


The Krc'mJin’s Threat . . . 

Belou aie e.xierpis lioni .Ann ies 
53 and KP of the I ‘N Charier, 
lormiilaied beloic the birth oj 
the fedeial Republic of (ier- 
I many Mo.sum has been a.s.serliiig 
] that the.se daiises are a basis jor 
I armed inleryeniion in H e.st Berlin 
andioi West (iermany. should 
Mo.scow ionsider it necessary In 
contrast. Washington. London and 
Pans last week rejected Moscosy's 
a.s.sertion and .said that an attack 
on the federal Republic oj Get many 
would be an attack on NATO. 

0 .Article 53' “Enfot.Lenienl 

action" to keep the peace is to be 
authorised by the UN Security 
Council "with the esception oj 
measures against., any Stale which 
during the Second H'orld Har 
has been an enenn of any signa- 
ton of the /ne.sent Chen ter". 

0 .Article KP: The Charier .shall 
"not invalidate or preclude action. 
Ill relation to any State which dur¬ 
ing the Second World H ar has been 
an enemy oj any signatory., taken 
or author iced as a result c>l that 
war by the goy..’riiment.s having res- 
/>onsihilit\ jor such action" 

The Wesic 'ii siciors oj World 
War U have termed these formu¬ 
lations oh.solcte and not applicable 
to their ally, the federal Republic. 


Indian I xports to Germany 

. ) delegation oj Indian olfii nils 
visited the federal Re/ncbbc of 
German! recently at the mviia- 
lion oj the federal Ministry oj 
l.conomic Co-o/>eralion 

The delegation reviewed the pro¬ 
gress oj the first /ilia.se of the Indo- 
Gernian L x/wri Promotion Sc he me 
for engineering goods and discussed 
arrangements for the second pha.se 
uhiili .seeks to increase the export 
of such goods from India to 
West Germany 

During the fa st /iliase a team of 
German e.x/ierts^ led by Mr H. 

I ollralii. stayed in India for about 
si.x months when it visited a large 
iitmihci d factories with an espoii 
poteiitiul It studiedesiensnelv the 
scope bn increasing the export of 
engmering goods to Germany. 

The Indian delegation toured the 
maior mdii.sirial centres m the fede¬ 
ral Republic and familiarized itself 
with the training programme of the 
15 .sales executives who are currently 
receiving practical training there 

At a final meeting held in Bonn 
at the federal Mini.siiy oj Econo- 
mie Co-operation, discu.s.sion.s were 
held between the two sides on 
various aspects oj the project 
and Its ini/)lenicnlal.i II during the 
second/iha.se. There was full agree¬ 
ment between the two .sides on all 
/loiiits di.scus.sed 

Emphasis will be placed during 
the second pha.se oj the pro/ect on 
the selection of sciles-lraiiiee.s from 
Indian firms whose products have 
a .substantial potential in the H Vif 
German market. 
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Race Track “Amazon” 


Haiinelore Werner {seen here 
in (Inver's seat) is quite femi¬ 
nine, and nothing about her 
suggests bellowing engines, 
screaming tyres and the fuss, 
flurry and thunder of the motor 
racing track. Still, she Is known 
in Germany as the "Amazon 
of the race track". In a sport 
where women aces are rare, 
Hannelore has defeated many 
masculine heroes of the car 
race track. 

"For me", .die sacs, “racing 
is a wonderful .sport. I am a 
dental technician by occupation 
but all my savings go into racing. 
When 1 showed up at the race 
track, paid my entrance fee 
and told the organizers that I 
wanted to compete, they Just 
laughed at me. 1 fooled them 
all when 1 came in first. Ever 
since then they have taken me 
.seriou.sly." 

Driving at high speeds along 
the highly dangerous mountain 
track at the Nurburgring in the 
Uifel mountains. Miss Werner 
has an intensity of concentra¬ 
tion, a mastery of the wheel 
and a fearlessness that many a 
rugged man would envy. She 
has already accumulated a series 
of enviable succes.ses in racing 
and has taken her car to Britain 
and other countries. Though 
she has also had her share of 
accidents, Hannelore's fondest 
wish is to race in the top 
speed Grand Prix Formula / 
racing cars. 


Mr. Shaffer has strengthened Indo-German Ties 




1 


Mr. E.N. Shaffer, head m.' ' 

of the South Asia Depart- ® ' . 

merit of the "Deutsche 
Welle" (“Voice of Ger- 
many") has been awarded 
the Federal Grand Cross 
of Merit by the President 5 ^WifcjS||L « 
of the Federal Republic of 
Germany. The insignia s ' ■-Jp r 
of the award, made in ■■ ,. ' 

recognition of Mr. Shaffer’s ■' > 

services in strengthening ^ 

Jndo-German tics, were . 
presented to him in Bonn - 
by Mr. G. F. Duekwilz, *5^ . 

State Secretary m the 
Federal Foreign Office, 

who was formerly German Ambassador to New Delhi. The first European 
Press correspondent to cover session of the Indian National 
Qmgress, Mr. Shaffer worked in India for more than 26 years till he left 
this country for good in 1960. He has brought India and Germany closer 
to each other through several new programmes of the “Deutsche Welle”, 
including fortnightly broadcasts m Sanskrit. Picture shows Mr. Shaffer 
recording an interview with an Indian guest of ‘‘Deutsche Welle". 


Art Teacher Jagubhai Shah’s Paintings in Delhi 




^ \ colours and by the wcll- 

. defined structure of their 

V -J compositions. Tlic painter 
is modern and yet has 
not lost his indianness. As a token of his appreciation. Minister Dr. 
Werner bought one of the artist’s paintings and donated it to the 
University. Picture shows Dr. Werner, being shown round Mr. Jagubhai 
Shah’s paintings by the artist (left) and Prof. M. Mujeeb (right), Vico- 
Chancellor of the Jamia Millia Islamia University, New Delhi. 


Calcutta’s Art Award for German Actress 


The Indian Arts orga¬ 
nisation “Calcutta Art 
Council” recently bestowed 
Its annual award “Arts and 
Age” on Tilla Durieux, 
a famous German stage 
actress and film star, now 
88. The award which 
consists of a silver plaque 
and a silk saree, was 
handed over to the German 
Consul-General in Calcutta, 
by the Governor of 
West Bengal. 

Tilia Durieux shot into 

fame early in her career and distinguished herself on the stage at Berlin 
and Bremen, besides winning laurels for her part in a numbtf of films. 
Picture shows Mr. Dharma Vita (loft), the Governor of W. Bengal 
handing over the award to the Consul-General, Mr. E. von Raiulow. 
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GERMAN 


VOLUNTEERS 


IN INDIA 


Mr. R. K. Ganguly, Deputy 
Secretary in the Union Finance 
Ministry (Department of Econo¬ 
mic Affairs), welcomed to India 
the latest batch of German volun¬ 
teers and wished them a happy 
and fruitful stay in the service 
of the people of this country. 

“We have a great regard for 
Germany and for the leadership 
which that country has given to the 
world in science and technology. 
1 am sure you will all help us in 
the varied fields of work which 
you have chosen for yourselves.” 
said Mr. Ganguly addressing the 
volunteers. 

The volunteers, among them 
two women, represent several pro¬ 
fessions and trades, such as nur¬ 
sing, teaching, electrical engineer¬ 
ing, mechanical engineering, etc., 
and will work in different States. 
Arriving in India at the end of 
September, the visitors spent about 
three weeks in Delhi and several 
other places where they received 
an orientation training and under¬ 
went a biief course of practical 
training before they dispersed 



Dy. Secy, Ganguly {2ndfrom left—front row) along with the volunteers and others 


to the centres to which they have 
been posted. The latest batch is 
the eighth such group of German 
volunteers to take up work in 
this country. 

Under the German Volunteer 
Service programme, which was 
inaugurated in the presence of the 
late President Kennedy of the 
United States when he visited the 
f ederal Republic of Germany in 
1963, about 110 volunteers are 
now working in various parts of 
India. The Service has set 
before itself the task of winning 
young men'^and 8’women for 


voluntary service in the devel¬ 
oping countries of Asia, Africa 
and Latin America. 

Wherever they work, eating the 
food that is locally available and 
enjoying the living conditions 
that prevail there, the volunteers 
perform tasks along with the local 
personnel under various develop¬ 
ment and social welfare projects 
where advanced techniques are 
particularly valuable. 

Of about I .(XK) volunteers from 
various countries now in India, the 
Germans form the second largest 
body, next to the Americans. 


Mf. 
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YOUR REPORTER IN 


BOOST l OR I:XPORTS 

Silk and cotton textiles, brass- 
ware. silverware, carpets and other 
handicraft articles, were among a 
wide range of products from India 
that attracted crowds of visitors 
and numerous enquiries at the 
“Partners for Progress” Exhibition 
held in West Berlin from Septem¬ 
ber 27 to October 6, 

India's participation in this 
year's display, laid emphasis on 
introducing into the German 
market household utility goods. 
Eifty-six AIVo-Asian and Latin 
American countries were repre¬ 
sented at the fAhibition 

Prof. Karl Schiller, Federal 
Minister for Lconomic Affairs, 
iiKiiigiiiated the Exhibition. He 
said that the c\ent, which had 
brought together some lO.CKX) 
exliibits, offered favourable oppor¬ 
tunities for developing coun¬ 
tries to strengthen their business 
contacts with German buyers. 

Irmgard l,al/. (icrmaiiy's the hist l-uropc.m champion- Mr. Fritz Berg, President of 
badminton queen, will arrixe in ships held at Bochum in the 1 edc- the Federation of German Indus- 

Indi.i this v\cek where, at the m- ral Republic of Germany and tries and Governing Mayor Klaus 

\ nation of the Indian H.idmmlon latci won three titles the sin- Schuetz of Berlin offered their 

Associ.iiion she will take pait in glcs. doubles and mixed doubles gieetmgs to the exhibitors from 

live mternation.il tournaments .it the German championships. vaiious paits ol the world. 

Showing her gieat skill and 
technique to badminton-fans in 
Bombay. New Oelhi, Maili.is, 

Jaipur and Gauhati. the German 
star will be competing against her 
three greatest rivals E\a I wed- 
berg, world champion Irom 
Sweden, Mmari of Indonesia and 
Noriko Takagi from Japan 
for the title of the world's top 
woman badminton player 

Twenty ninc-ycar-old Irmgard 
Latz works as a secretary in a 
steel company in Krcfeld in the 
west of the Federal Republic of 
Germany. The first European 
champion, she has so far won 
the German ladies' title on 15 
occasions and has twice been in¬ 
ternational champion. This year 
she won the ladies’ singles title at 
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MODERN 
ARCHITECTURE 
IN GERMANY 


The Berlin Philharmonic Hall, 
one of the finest pieces of archi¬ 
tecture in the world as well 
as many other modern buildings 
all over Germany are a glowing 
tribute to Professor Hans 
Scharoun, famous German archi¬ 
tect who is now 75 

President of the Academy of 
Arts in Berlin for many years, 
Prof Scharoun has received prizes 
at numerous architectural com¬ 
petitions. His designs and plans 
have given rise to an enormous 
wealth ol' literature. Born in 
Bremen m 1893, he studied for 
some time at the Technical Uni¬ 
versity in Berlin and was then 
employed as architect in the re¬ 
construction of East Prussia. City 
Counsellor in Berlin during the 
years 1945-1948. he was also 
head ol the building and housini; 
department. In 1947, he joined the 
Technical Lhiiversity where he 
became Professor ol" Town Plan¬ 
ning and llircctor ol'the Institute 
of Town Pl.inning Studies 

Prof Scharoun is identified 
with the concept of “organic 



The Berlin PhUhdimonic Hall designed by Prof. Scharoun and bwll in 1963 



Pi of Hans Scharoun 


building' 
school, 
tion 


Whether it is a 
a housing accommoda- 
or a concert hall, he is 



Prof. Scharoun’s design for the State Theatre in Kassel 


anxious that the construction 
should stimulate people in their 
respective activilic.s. In the 

school buildings designed by 

him, the rooms for the pupil's 
are not only described as ‘‘nests” 
but arc arranged m that way. 

Ihc class in the school is to con¬ 
stitute ‘‘the second frinily” so that 
the nature ol the social family can 
be experienced alter and aloiig- 
sulc the biologic.il family of the 
parental home. People who live 
ill the homes designed by him arc 
not to be pressed into moulds, 
but are expected to infuse the 

buildings with life and that is not 
the same as simply living there. 
About the reconstructed Philhar¬ 
monic Hall which firmly established 
his fame all over the world, he 
said “it is there to give common 
pleasure to the people who are 
there". This concert building is a 
synthesis of the llow'ering of the 
intellect, technology and d'esigning 
power. 

Like his colleagues Walter 
Gropius, Mies van dcr Rohe and 
0.scar Niemeyer, to mention only 
a few. Prof Scharoun belongs to 
the group of famous German 
architects whose works can be 
found all over the world. All of 
Prof. Scharoun's buildings provide 
eloquent proof of the validity of his 
concept of “organic architecture”. 
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TUK GKRMAN BASIC LAW 


at the request of many readers the 
”text of the Constitution of the 
Federal Republic, the “Basic Law", 
Is being reproduced in the "German 

ARTICLE 

(1) The Federal territory shall he 
reorgani^d by a Federal law with due 
regard to regional ties, historical and 
cultural connections, economic expedi¬ 
ency and social structure. Such reor¬ 
ganization should create Laender 
which by their size of capacity are able 
cfTcctivcIy to fulfil the functions incum- 
hent upon them, 

(2) Tn aieas which upon the reor¬ 
ganization of the Laender after May 8, 
1945, became, without plebiscite, part 
of another Land, a specific change m 
the decision then taken regarding the 
Land boundaries may be demanded by 
popular initiative within a year from the 
coming into force of the Basic Law. 
The popular initiative requires the 
assent of one-tenth of the population 
entitled to vote in Landtag elections. 
If the popular initiative receives such 
assent, the Federal Government must 
include in the draft of the reorganiza¬ 
tion law a provision determining to which 
Land the area shall belong. 

(3) After the law has been passed 
such part of the law as provides for the 
transfer of an area from one Land to 


News Weekly", beginning from the Issue 
dated June 29. Following Is the seventh 
instalment of this series. The sixth 
instalment appeared in the last issue. 

another must be submitted to a referen¬ 
dum in that area. If a popular initiative 
received the assent required under para¬ 
graph 2, a referendum must in any event 
be held in the area concerned. 

(4) Insofar as the law is rejcclcd in 
at least one area, it must be reintroduced 
into the Bundestag. After it has been 
passed again, it requires to that extent 
acceptance by a referendum in the 
entire Federal territory. 

(5) In a referendum the majority of 
the \otes cast decides. 

(6) The procedure shall be establish¬ 
ed by a Federal law. The reorganiza¬ 
tion should be concluded before the 
expiration of three years after promul¬ 
gation of the Basic Law and, should it 
become necessary as a result of the 
accession of another part of Germany, 
within two years after such accession. 

(7) The procedure regarding any 
other change in the territory of the 
Laender shall be established by a Fede¬ 
ral law which requires the consent of 
the Bundesrat and of the majority of 
the mcmbcis of the Bundestag. 

To b« continued 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


YOUR QUIZ 

Questions 

1. In view of the increase in 
the cost of living during the 
recent past, are pensioners in 
Germany granted a dearness 
allowance over their pension? 

2. What is Germany's Nation¬ 
al Anthem? Who composed it 
and when? 

3. How many newspapers are 
published in the Federal Republic 
of Germany and what is their 
total circulation? 

4. Are the Railways in the 
Federal Republic of Germany 
owned by the State or are they 
owned by private companies? 

5. What is the favourite 
sport in West Germany? 

Auswers 


1. No dearneis allowance m 
paid. The amount of the pen.iion is 
constantly under review, hi general, 
the amount is revised every two ot 
three years according to the levels of 
wages and prices and with reference 
to the growth of national economy. 

2. The National Anthem of the 
Federal Republic of Germany, repro¬ 
duced below, IS the third verse of a 
text written by Heinrich Hoffmann 
von LaUerskben, a German poet and 
philologist, in 1841. The first line 
“Unity and right and freedom” e.x- 
presses the determination and hope 
of all Germans to live together again 
and is as valid today as it was when 
the author composed it more than 
100 years ago. 

“Unity and Right and Freedom 
For the German Fatherland. 

Let us all persue this purpose 
Brotherly, with heart and hand. 
Unity and Right and Freedom 
Are the pawns of happiness. 
Flourish in this blessing's glory 
Flourish, German Fatherland. 

.?. There are 1,369 daily news¬ 
papers, tlicir total circulation exceed¬ 
ing 24 million copies. Besides, there 
are 6,482 periodicals with a total 
circulation of 152 million copies. 

4. 85 per cent of the lailwav 
netwoik in the counti} is owned by 
the State. However, there are still 
150 piivately-operated railways with 
a total length of 5,WO knis. Some 
statistics of the Tedeial Railways 
Length of network — 30,475 kms, 
number of pas.sengers carried per 
year—117 crores. freight carried 330 
million Ions. 

5, Football it the most popular 
.sport followed closely by gvmnastics. 

Question 1 from Mr. CR Khosla 
Damoh, Madhya Pradesh, Ques¬ 
tions 2-5 fron'i Mr. N. V'dy.HRman 
Neyveii (Madras State) 


Dear Editor, 

In its present twelve-page form, 
the “German News Weekly" is 
giving extensive and useful infor¬ 
mation. Its comprehensive scope 
is a cementing factor in the 
development of understanding and 
close friendship between India and 
Germany. 

The Indo-German Society, Stutt¬ 
gart, under the chairmanship of 
Minister Dr. A. Seifriz, has drawn 
up an elaborate programme for 
successfully celebrating the 
Gandhi Centenary Year. The 
propo.sal to issue a Gandhi Memo¬ 
rial Stamp is a great gesture. I 
welcome the “Gandhi Memorial 
Volume" to he published by 
Mes.srs Erdmann Publishers, 
Tuebingen. 

Sembanarkoil (Madras State) R. )ayaraman 

Dear Editor, 

By devoting two recent numbers 
of the “German News Weekly" 
to the Father of the Nation and to 


Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, respective¬ 
ly, you have won the hearts of 
the Indian people. You have paid, 
in fact, a glowing tribute to Indian 
culture and to India's ancient 
heritage. 

I also take the opportunity of 
conveying you my congratulations 
on the new pattern of the publica¬ 
tion. It gives an exhau.slivc, vivid 
and informative view of life, culture 
and social .set-up in Germany. It 
contributes a lot towards mutual 
understanding and towards further¬ 
ing the existing time-old friendly 
relations between the two coun¬ 
tries—India and Germany. 

I read with great interest the 
text of the address of the Federal 
Foreign Minister, Dr. Willy 
Brandt, at the conference of the 
non-nuclear States in Geneva. 

It is in conformity with the 
Indian policy and tradition of love 
for peace and international under¬ 
standing. 

Sirhind (Punjab) D. V. Sharms 
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- FEDERAL CHANCELLOR K. G. KIE SINGER 


“I HAVK BKBIV INSPIRBO BY GANBHIJI” 



During his visit to New Delhi last year. Chancellor K. G. Kwsinger visited Raj Chat, and laid a wreath on the Samadht of 
Mahatma Gandhi, paying a reverential tribute to the memory of the Father of the Nation. 


pEDERAL Chancellor Kiesinger 
paid a glowing tribute to Mah¬ 
atma Gandhi on October 2 when 
the Gandhi Centenary Year open¬ 
ed in Germany with a meeting of 
the committee formed to organize 
the year-long celebrations. He is 
chairman of the committee and 


Minister Dr. A. Seifriz, President 
of the German-India Society, is its 
executive director. Mr. Khub 
Chand, the Indian Ambassador 
to Bonn, was among the large 
number of distinguished per¬ 
sons present. 


Dr. Adalbert Seifriz expressed 
his gratification that all the repre¬ 
sentatives of German public life 
who had been asked to join the 
committee had accepted the 
invitation. It should, there¬ 
fore, be possible to organise a 
comprehensive programme for the 
I coming year, directed towards all 
i levels of the German population 
, and at “keeping the meaning 
; of the Mahatma’s philosophy with 
its sustaining principles, ideas and 
ideals alive for the future.’’ 

Federal Chancellor Kurt- 
itp^Georg Kiesinger welcomed the 
i Indian Ambassador heartily and 
; announced that he had accepted 
I the chairmanship of the com- 
i mittee. He added; 


I “I did this gladly because for 
{ me, too, Mahatma Gandhi is 
! one of the very great figures of 


our time, because he already in¬ 
spired me in my youth. 1 am 
naturally also glad to do it in order 
to tic the friendly bonds which 
exist between our country and 
India even closer. 

“To say anything new in praise 
of Mahatma Gandhi would surely 



Dr. K. G. Kiesinger planting a 
sapling at Rqf Ghat. He expressed 
the hope that the sapling would 
grow into abig tree and serve as a 
symbol of peace and friendship 
among all nations of the world. 

be difficult. His life and his work 
are before the eyes of all man¬ 
kind. He is the father of modern 
India, which he had led to free¬ 
dom. But he has also become 
one of the great leaders and guides 
of humanity in a difficult time. 


“I find, just in this time—which 
fills the hearts of so many people 
with sorrow, in which so many 
hearts arc oppressed by the 
knowledge that the use of force 
has still not disappeared from the 
dialogue of the nations — that 
the memory of the great man, by 
whose grave 1 stood only last 
November, must encourage us to 
do all in our power to emulate 
his great example. 

“I hope that the centenary 
celebrations and the revered 
memory of this great Indian will 
help to strengthen the peace in 
this world.” 

The Indian Ambassador, Mr. 
Khub Chand, pointed out: 
“Gandhiji brought India its mde- 
pcndencc. This struggle for our 
independence was very bitter, but 
when we had attained indepen¬ 
dence, all the bitterness was gone, 
because Gandhi had conducted 
this struggle with the methods 
of truth and non-violence. The 
work Gandhi did for India is 
very important to us, but the phil¬ 
osophy, the works and the ideas 
of Gandhi are valuable for the 
whole world. I hope that the 
centennial celebrations in Ger¬ 
many will bring a closer, deeper 
and better relationship between 
the Indian and the German 
peoples, and between their govern¬ 
ments.” 
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An exhibition of Indian Batik paintings by Mrs. 

Mandakini Kulkarni was held at tlic Town Hall in 
Bad Godcsberg near Bonn. 

Inaugurating the exhibition, Mr Tran? I.in/, 

Mayor of Bad Godesberg. said that the present devel¬ 
opment of the art of Batik painting was a kind of 
renaissance. “While looking at the Indian art", Mr. 

Linz added, “we ought to bear in mind the funda¬ 
mentals of Its development. Some ol its features that 
may seem strange will then be a valuable enrichment 
of our imagination and our sphere of life Batik 
painting belongs to this concept of art. though m 
hiirope It IS less known and mostly not even con¬ 
sidered among the gre,il forms of the Luropean art “ 

Welcoming the guests, the Indian Amba.ssador, 

Mr, KhubChand, said that the art of Batik painting 
was known even in ancient India. It was revived m 
recent limes by Rabindranath Tagore, who introduc¬ 
ed It 111 Shaiitiniketan in the eaily 'twenties Since 
then many artists have achieved considerable pro¬ 
gress in this field of Inditin art 

The exhibition, which was organised by the Ger- imbasMuloi Klmh Cl 
man-Indian Society, showed about 60 Batik paintings Knlkaini at ih 

of Mrs. Kulkarni covering varied themes including 

devotional dance, folk dance, art forms of the Ajanta, -- 

Ellora and F.lephanta caves, rural life, nomads, and 
gypsies The display, the first of its kind m Bad Godcsberg, Bonn, was 
highly praised by the local Press and by art critics for tl e variations in 
colour and composition which it represented. 

After completing her programme in Bad Godesberg, Mis. Mandakini 
Kulkarni plans to visit other countries and to exhibit her paintings tn 
Paris, London and the United States of America. 


One of the most iinpicwiw liiiiik puinlinut hy Mandukmi hiilkmni 



imbosMuloi Kliiib Chtincl, Muyoi I tanz Lin: uiui ai ti\l Mniulakiiii 
Knlkaini ur the opening ol the f'\hihi/ion of liulik Ait 


i 



SHOCKED BY FLOOD 
HAVOC 

The Federal President, 
Dr. Heinrich Liibke, has 
offered his sympathy to India 
over the flood havoc in 
North Bengal. 

In a telegram to Dr. 
Zakir Husain, President of 
India, he writes : 

"It iim with great shock 
that ] learnt ahotil the 
lerrihic catastrophe that 
devastated vast areas of 
North Bengal and claimed 
such a heavy toll of life. 

"On heltall of all Germans 
/ would like to extend to 
Your Excellency and to the 
bereaved families my 
stnccrest .s,i mpathv." 
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IN SHORT 


“Mahatma Gandhi 
was one of the great 
men of this world be~ 
cause he served man- 
kind and fought for the 
right of nations to live 
their lives in peace 
and freedom" (Federal 
Chancellor K. G. Kie- 
singer). 

« 

More than one per 
cent of its gross 
national product was 
made available in 
1967 by the Federal 
Republic of Germany 
for development assis¬ 
tance (1966: O.S per 
cent). 

¥ 

‘' US/4 g uarantees 
protection against 
Soviet intervention No 
threat to Berlin will he 
tolerated". (Headline in 
“Die Welt", Hamburg) 
* 

“We have never 
interfered in the inter¬ 
nal affairs of a socialist 
country, have never 
played off one so- 
cialist country against 
another and have never 
threatened the secu¬ 
rity of any country." 
(Federal Chancellor 
K. G. Ktesinger). 

* 

Everyone of the 
3,000 Indian trainees 
working in factories 
in Germany will he 
invited to .stay with 
German families during 
the ensuing Christmas. 
★ 

“Moscow backs anti- 
Congress alliance in 
West Bengal" (Head¬ 
line in the “Hindustan 
Times"). 

★ 

Mr. H. Fischer, head 
of the Communist East 
German Trade Re¬ 
presentation in India, 
said that the “GDR" 
had proved in the past 
19 years that it 


,i “believed in world ii 

Ij peace." What cynicisml ji 

One question : What ij 

j; about Czechoslovakia! ! 

ii 

ii “The whole world 
knows our policy of ji 
,j peace and has urged i 
il us again and again to !! 

i continue this policy", ji 

i (Federal Chancellor K. 

G. Kiesinger). 

'i * 

190,000 volumes from !j 
i! East and West were dis- 'i 
1 played at the 19th In- i 

i ternational Book Fair ;1 

held in Frankfurt. ij 

* 11 

Bonn is planning to i 
develop a rose garden !| 
in which by 1979 every i: 

I kind of rose bred in the i 
world can be seen. 

★ 

Prefabricated com- 
ponents constituted 6.3 
per cent of all flats j| 
built in the Federal 
Republic of Germany 
last year. , 

* 

Professor Dr. N.K. 
Gharpure, former Pro- ; 
fessor for German ^ 
Language and Litera¬ 
ture at the Fergusson 
li College, Poona, will 
;i be proceeding to Ger- 
many shortly to carry i 
i' out further research in 
! German literature. He 
is writing in Marathi 
d^History of German ji 
Literature. 

1 , !' 

ii The Government of il 
;i the Federal Republic ii 

of Germany has dona- !i 
;| ted Rs. 10,000 to- |: 
jj wards the relief of || 
,! distress caused recent- ii 
' ly by the floods in Surat Ij 
and neighbouring dis- ' 
ij tricts. I 

1 , ¥ ' 
I The “Leipzig Trio", j; 
a reputed musical group i 
in East Germany, fled 1 
to freedom in the ' 
1; Federal Repidtlic of j 


Germany from Czecho¬ 
slovakia where it 
was touring during 
the first days of the 
Warsaw Pact troops' 
occupation of that coun¬ 
try. The leader of the 
group said the political 
and art tutelage under 
the Ulbricht regime 
had become intolerable. 
¥ 

"Meteor", the Ger¬ 
man research ship, 
is now investigating 
the oceanographical, 
biological and radio¬ 
biological conditions 
in the area between 
the Azores and the 
Iberian Peninsula. The 
object is to ascertain 
whether this region is 
.suitable J'or dumping 
industrial refuse. 

¥ 

“ We are prepared 
for any constructive 
contribution designed 
to bring about peace 
in Europe without 
demanding from the 
German people an 
unconditional .surren¬ 
der". (Federal Chan¬ 
cellor K. G. Kiesinger) 

8,400 overseas train¬ 
ees, a little more] than 
40 per cent of them 
from A.sia, were under¬ 
going advanced training 
in the Federal Republic 
of Germany and West 
Berlin as at the end of 
June 1968. 

¥ 

“We must strongly 
repudiate the Soviet 
attempts to malign our 
peaceful efforts at 
solving the German 
question and at re¬ 
establishing the unity 
of our nation as a 
hostile and revanchist 
act". (FederalChancel¬ 
lor K. G. Kiesinger) 
* 

About 800 citizens 
of Czechoslovakia have 
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sought political asylum 
;i in Switzerland since 

|1 the invasion of their 

! country (“Die Welt", 
Hamburg). 

li ★ 

During the first six 
ji months of this year 
;! 355,900 new passenger 
i cars were registered in 
I the Federal Republic, 

1 the total of the vehi- 

j cles thereby exceeding 
14 million. 

' ♦ 

i] India beat Germany 
j! in the Davis Cup inter- 
|i zone semi-final 3 : 2. 
j| Wilhelm Bungert won 
!| both his matches against 
j Krishnan arul Lull. 
India, however, scored 
their points, winning 
the doubles, and Krish¬ 
nan and Lall both 
beating Buding in the 
singles. 

★ 

“The German people 
share the respect of 
the Indian people for 
GantUtiji when they call 
him the Father of the 
Nation". (Federal 
Chancellor Kiesinger). 
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"Uvrc li a book which floods some 
very dark places iiilh liphl. h is the 
siory oj a pijlcd and highly intelligent 
soiing man—not a Russian—who 
Mfl.v brought up in the iboriet Lfiiion 
and in the bosom of the Soviet Com¬ 
munist Party. At twenty-seven, m 
194'^, he broke away, sacujuing a 
promising caieer as a privileged 
Jiinctlonury in Ulbriehl's Lust Cier- 
maiiy. He took this courageous step 
not because tie hungered jor the flesh- 
pots of the I) est or l)ccaii.se he had 
become injected with boiiigeois ideas, 
but, as he u;ir it, for Lenin's sake" 
Thus Hiites rdwaid (lankshaw in his 
intiodiietion to H'olfgaiig Leonhard's 
book "Child of the Revolution". 

The book lun immediately recogni¬ 
sed, on Its pidiliiation, to he of 
utmost iniporlaiue. It is iinujue of 
Its kind a peisonal stoiy which 
illuminates the Communist mind. 
Communist inicniioiis and the altitude 
of the Comniiiiiisl iiileis to the whole 
rest of the ssoild I conhuid piescnis 
a pieltire of the Sos iet Union as seen 
fiotn the point of view of the Com¬ 
munist elite, folioued by the inside 
stoiy of the lemarkablv haphazard 
M’ui' m svhkh the regime in I'Mst 
Berlin seas built up by a handful of 
Moscow' agents tincluding Iconhaid 
himselj). L'ndoubtcdly, the highlight 
of this fascinating book is Wolfgang 
I eonhaid's description of the Comin- 
tein School, wheie the children of 
revolutionaries Jiom all over the 
world were admitted for traintng us 
agents on londilion that they renoun- 
(cd iitteily and forever their previous 
identities. 

In Novemhei 1950 the author 
moved to if'c.steiii (iermanv (see story 
on Page 7). But Jor all his repudia¬ 
tion of ,'staliiiisni, he has remained 
eonsisteiitly Socialist. His story is, 
therefore, told Jiom a point of view 
laicly \i.sible to the readers outside 
the .Soviet orbit, being based not only 
upon the eh.scst mtimuev with his 
subfect, but upon sallies that arc 
peculiarly and profoundly Communist. 

Publishtr I Collins, London 


GERMAN AS SISTANCH TO MEDICAL COLLEGE 

Zakir Husain, Pre¬ 
sident of India, inau¬ 
gurated in Bangalore the 
new building of St. 

John’s Medical College, 
a project for which the 
Federal Republic of 
Germany has contribut¬ 
ed substantial funds. 

A number of promi¬ 
nent pcrsonalitie.s, includ¬ 
ing the Governor and the 
Chief Minister ol Mysore, 
the Minister of Stale in 
the Union Ministry of 
Health and Family Plan¬ 
ning, Dr. S. Chandra¬ 
sekhar, the German Ambassador, Baron von Mirbach, and His Eminence Valeiian Cardinal 
Gracias, President of the Catholic Bishops’ Conference of India and chairman of the 
C.B.C.l. Society for Medical 1 ducation, participated in the inauguration ceremony. 

The Medical College is bemg set up by the Catholic Bishops' Coiifciencc as a bcfiiiing 
memorial to the International F.ucharistic Congress held in B< mbay in l')64. The corner¬ 
stone of the building was blessed by His Holiness Pope Paul VI dining the Fucharistic 
Congress and laid in i%5 by Mr. V.V, Gin, Vice-President of Inilia who was at that time 
Governor of Mysore. The Government I'f the Federal Republic of Germany has contri¬ 
buted about Rs. 1J ciorcs and “Miserct^r ' li e German Catholic Bishops’ welfare organisa¬ 
tion, about Rs. 15 lakhs towards the cost of construction and equipment of the college. 



Guests at St John's Medical (allege, Bangaloie, among them Biuoness v. Mirbach 
and Dr K. Pfuutei, German Consul-Gcncial. Madias (second and thirdfiom left). 



President Zakir Husain and Baron von Mu bach ext hanging 
gleet mgs at the inauguration of the new building of 
St. John's Medical College in Bangaloie. 


FASCINATING BOOK ON GANDHARA ART 


A beautijul, supcihly illiistiattd book 
on the ait of Gandhaia (see also article 
on page 6) has been published bv Hirmei- 
I'trlag oJ Miinuh, U est Gttmany. 

Gandhaia is the name by which parts 
of the land on both sides of the Indus weie 
known in ancient India. After the decline 
and fall of the Muurya dynasty, Oan- 
dhata come to he parcelled out amongst 
the Iiido-Bactrian princes and still later 
on It formed a part of the Kiishaii domi¬ 
nions. It thus became a meeting place 
of eastern and western cultures and gave 
birth to a .sthool of ait wliuh bcais its 


Madeleine Hallade oJ the Mutee 
Cuimet in Pans wrote the text and 



Hans Hinz iiu.v the 
photographer. On 
2S0 pages of text 
ar.d more than 
200 plates, the 
\ ohmic gives a 
unique introduc¬ 
tion to the art 
and cultural his¬ 
tory oj Gandhara. 

Jhc work, deserves 
.special apprecia¬ 
tion because it 
deals, in an ex¬ 
emplary fashion, 
with on important 
chapter c>f art 
history on which so fur hardly any litera¬ 
ture MW available to the interested layman. 


The .sculpture of 
a decorated Deva 
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A NEW SITUATION IN 


Cl. DUKA 1. Cham cl lor Km i 
■* Gcori; KicMiij’cr aiiil C/ie- 
Chamcllor and forciiin Mim.slcr 
H illy Brandi have made iinporiaiil 
statcnienl.v about .several a.s/ieel.s oj 
the Federal Kepithlie of (lernutny's 
/oreif'ii policy 

roUowiny arc hiahlit'hls : 

• Relations with the Soviet Union . 
The Federal Chancellor declared : 
"In the German cpiestion iliere i.s no 
othci ii’flf to a .solution in the end 
than an tinder.siandinft "''fh the 
Soviet Union''. "Naturally we are 
inlerc.sted in heller relalion.s with 
the V S S R.." said Foreit’ii 
Minister Brandt. 

• European integration • Chancellor 

Kic.siiiiiei: "Special Franco- 

German co-operation is in Europe's 
interest. Bonn's purpo.se is in 
that M’fli' to serve Europe, includ¬ 
ing not only members oj the Euro¬ 
pean Economic Community {EEC) 
or Common Market but those 
willing to enter". 

The Foreign Minister: "Franco- 
German friendship should serve 
the cause of co-operation by. and 
the nearer mutual approach of. all 
West European states." 

• East-West detente ; "De.spite the 
setback caused by the Soviet 
intervention in Czechoslovakia, the 


German Federal Government 
remains committed as does 
/•ranee to the di.smanlling of 
obstacles beiweei^^ta.srerii and 
Western EiiToptf^aidMr Brandt j 

The Chancellor declared: "We ! 
arc ready to make any eonstrui- 1 
I live contribution that can pave i 
the way /or genuine peace in 
Europe, wiihoiit demanding the 
German people's iineondiitonal 
capitulation." > 

7 he Chani ellor addressed Ins re- | 
marks to a congress of young mem- i 
bers of his party, the Christian f 
Democratic Union {CDU). in | 
Ludwigsliafen on October 6. The \ 
horcign Minister's statements weie | 
made in an mterviesv published in 
the Hamburg newspaper "Welt I 
am Sonntag" on the .same day. 

Chancellor Kiesiiiger .said lhai 
his Government had never con¬ 
sidered the possibility of the 
We.st tntervening in the affairs 
of the East and added: "But w’f 
Germans are in a special situation. 
For u(> unfortunately have 18 mil¬ 
lion of our people living over there 
in this Socialist camp, in a separa- i 
1 tion imposed upon them, and mc 
must .see what »vf can do for them. 

We must clearly differ if the So¬ 
viet Union wants to defame as a 
hostile and revanchist act our 


EUROPE 

peace/ III efforts to .solve tins pro¬ 
blem and to restore our people's 
unity" He continued: "This maior 
national concern of ours is not 
only a German affair a number 
of .state.smen o/ the Western 
world have .said that in recent 
days with all the desired clarity 
— but a European affair and a 
eoneern of the woild itself". 

Chaiiecllor Kie.smger declared 
that Bonn's efforts towards 
German reunification required an 
"understanding with Moscow", 
and added: "He who .says that an 
effort at understanding represents 
a hostile act i.s simply behaving 
grotesquely." 

In the course of Ins address. 
Dr. Kiesiiiger also .said' "We are 
not .so foolish as not to know 
that the .solution of the German 
question poses quite a difficult 
problem for the .Soviet Union, 
too. If the big questions cannot 
he .solved at the moment let us put 
them somewhat aside: let us seek 
together for an area of common 
ground, on which iiv can overcome 
distrust and on which perhaps tcf 
can in fact begin co-operating". 

"People can talk together only 
if they have the will to aceom- 
modate each other". Chancellor 
Kiesinger pointed out. 
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€oI. G. Schmitz, New Military and Naval Attache 


Li.-Col. Cuenici* SchmKz is the new 
Military and Naval Attache at the German 
r.mbassy in New Delhi.; 

Born in Dortmund in 1921, Lt.-Q)l. 

Schmitz joined the German Army in 1938 
and at the age of 22 rose to be the youngest 
captain in the Army commanding an 
armoured battalion. During the last war he 
served with one of the "spear-head” 
aimourcd division.s in the west, south¬ 
east and southern theatres, and was 
seriously wounded six times After the end 
of hostilities he worked for some time in the 
export branch of the German automobile 
industry till he rciumed the new German 

Army in 1956. He passed the German Ll.-Col. Ciicnter Schmid 
Staff College in 1959 and the Defence 

College in 1966. An admirer of the late Prof, von Glasenapp, Lt.-Col. 
Schmitz has studied Indology. He is interested in Gandhiji's philosophy and 
in Tagore s poems. Lt -Col. Schmitz is a keen sportsman. 

Delhi Max Mueller Bhavan^s New Flome 


LISE MEITNERt 

pROJrrSSOR Lixc Atcimer, the widely- 
‘ * non II nuclear phviicist, has passed 
away. She nould have been 90 on Nov. 7. 

tiara in yienna as the daughter of 
a lawyer, l.i.se Meitner began her career 
in scientific research when this field of 
study attracted few women. Important 
for her scientific career was her 
meeting with Physicist Stefen Meyer 
who was one of the first to be 
interested in radioactivity. In order 
to intensify her studies in theoretical 
physics, in 1907 she moved to Berlin 
where Prof Max Planck had just started 
his first lectures on the quantum theory. 
He found Lise Meitner a talented student 
and referred her to the late Prof. Otto 
Hahn who was at that time working in the 
Kaiser lyilhelm Research Institute, Berlin. 
Hahn tried to obtain a place for her to 
work there, hut Prof. Emil Fischer, the 
head of the Institute, first refused to let 
“Fraulein Doktor" work in the laborato¬ 
ries along with male assistants. How¬ 
ever, on further persuasion she was 
taken in and a room was provided for 
her in the cellar of the Institute. She 
was closely associated with Otto Hahn 
for nearly thirty years in seientific in¬ 
vestigations which produced vaiiiable 
results. 

Lise Meitner belonged to the elite 
group of scientists whose discoveries 
quickened the dawn of the nuclear 
age. In 1966 she .shared the US Atomic 
Energy Commission's Fermi Award—the 
first woman recipient of this distinction 
for pioneer work in atomic research. 





The construction of the new home of Max MUIler Bhavan, New Delhi, 
was started m October 1967, and the framework of the building was com¬ 
plied recently. On the occasion of "Richtfest", a function marking this 
completion, a reception was held by the Federal Building Board which is 
raising the building. Picture, taken on the occasion, .shows the German 
Ambassador, Baron von Mirbach, with (from left) Prof. Dr. H. G. Koel- 
Ircutter, Director of Max Mhller Bhavan, Mr. S. Pietschkc, German engineer 
and representative of the Building Board, and Mr. Amar Nath, contractor 
for the construction. 

“Indo-Asia” Gandhi Centenary Number 


Carrying historic pictures of Mahatma Gandhi 
, a'td.of the landmarks in his career as Father of the 

‘Mm M Nation, and packed with articles on his life and 

f teachings, the October 1968 issue of “Indo-Asia" 
is a special Gandhi Centenary Number. 

This ten-year-old periodical of the Indo-German 
Society, Stuttgart, which is being edited by Dr. 
Giselher Wirsing, the well-known friend of India, 
has been doing excellent work in promoting Indo- 
German goodwill. TWe special number is produced 
in both German and English. Opening with 
“Gandhi—in historical retrospect", a study by 
m Consul-General Wilhelm von Pochhammer, the 

B number includes an article on Gandhi and passive 

»»B B-Bli resistance by Mr. W. E. Muehlmann. Prof. 

M. Mujeeb of Delhi presents a close study of 
the Mahatma and his principles. “Gandhi, Nehru and Bose” is the title of an 
article by Dr. Girija K. Mookerjec. Yet another contribution is “Gandhi’s 
contribution for the uplift of women” by Mr. A. G. Sheorcy of Nagpur. 


Asia 
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Chancellor Kiesinger 
inaugurates 
Gandhi Centenary 
in Germany 


(CHANCELLOR Dr. Kurt Georg 
'^Kiesinger inaugurated the 
Gandhi Centenary Year at the Fed¬ 
eral Capital of Bonn on Wednes¬ 
day, October 2,1968. The Chancel¬ 
lor said in his inaugural speech 
that it was a great honour for 
him to assume the presidency of 
the German National Committee 
for Gandhi Centenary celebration. 
“For me,” Dr. Kiesinger said, 
“Mahatma Gandhi is one of the 
very great figures of our time and 
I have been inspired by him since 
my youth.” The Chancellor 
further said that the life and work 
of Mahatma Gandhi lay open 
to the eyes of whole mankind. 
He was the father of the Indian 
nation,which he guided to freedom 
and which he led in a very diflicult 
era. Referring to the existence 
of violence and force, the Federal 
Chancellor added that force and 
violence were still being used in 
the disputes between nations, and 
mankind felt deeply oppressed 
even today. He hoped that this 
centenary year of Mahatma 







[ Federal Chancellor Kiesinger and Honorary Chairman of the Gandhi Centenary 
i Committee in the Federal Republic of Germany, greeting the Indian Ambassado', 
. Mr. Khub Chand, at the inauguration of the Gandhi Centenary Year at Palais 
I Schaumburg in Bonn. Ambassador Khub Chand handed over to the Chancellor a 
I gift of books on and by Mahatma Gandhi received from Prime Minister Indira Gandhi. 


Gandhi would help to consoli¬ 
date peace in the world. 

Earlier, Dr. Adalbert Seifriz, 
State Minister of the Federal State 
of Baden-Wuerttemberg who is 
also the president of the Gcrman- 
Tndian Society, said that several 
nations were sparing no pains in 
planning and preparing the cele¬ 
brations during the Gandhi Cen¬ 
tenary Year. The German Natio¬ 
nal Committee had been planned 




1 


Prominent personalities representing a cross-section of the German people participated \ 
In the Inauguration of the Gandhi Centenary Year in Bonn on Oct. 2, 1968. \ 


in time and was happy to receive 
i warm co-operation from leading 
' personalities of German political, 

' economic, social as well as 
I cultural helds. Under the Ger- 
, man National Committee for the 
Gandhi Centenary, there are 
numerous local and provincial 
committees which have co-ordi- 
. nated their programme of cele¬ 
bration with the Indo-Gcrman 
Society. Dr. Seifriz said further 
■ that it was not only for the 
Centenary Year that a great 
' programme had been prepared 
] in Germany, but that the aim 
I was to continue propagating the 
! values of the life and work of 
, Mahatma Gandhi, whom India 
i had presented to the world for 
I achieving universal peace and 
I brotherhood. 

; The Indian Ambassador. Mr. 

Khub Chand, thanked Dr. Kiesiii- 
i ger for the great interest that 
! he was taking in the work of 
i the German National Committee 
i and also for the efforts being 
I made to promote co-operation 
I between India and Germany. 

Leading personalities iVom all 
I spheres of the German life as well 
! as many Indian nationals attend- 
I ed the formal inauguration of the 
I Gandhi Centenary Year in the 
j Federal Republic of Germany. A 
j number of Indian journalists from 
I London were also present. 
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Uead of the Buddha - a .sculpture in 
Gupta .style from Sarnath 


T'HE former province of Gan- 
' dhara. which included large 
parts ol' the present-day north¬ 
western India, Pakistan and 
Afghanistan, was open to rich 
and manifold cultural influences. 
The long connecting routes bet¬ 
ween India and China, Tibet and 
the western parts of Asia passed 


INDIA 

GANDHARA 

Meeting of the 
Orient and the 
Occident 

A Famous German Book 


through this area. Parthians, Per¬ 
sians and Greeks crossed this 
region on their way to the East, 
and Egyptian and Chinese traders 
were frequent visitors. The Gan- 
dharan town of Taxila was a 
cosmopolitan centre during the 
time of Alexander the Great. 
Following his conquests,the break- 
through of Hellenistic and Persian 
culture was felt right upto India. 
During the first four centuries 
A.D. while this province was 
united under the Kushan dynasty. 



Fragment of a .statue representing a Dipamkara 
Jataka of Buddhist .sacred literature 


a remarkable new art form sprang from these 



sources in Gandhara. Like their contemporaries of the 
Mathura .school in the region of the Eastern 
Ganges, Gandharan artists were the creators of 
heroic, symbolic figures, which were characteristic 
of the iconography of the Buddhist period. The 
contacts between Persia and India in the pre-Christian 
era were a result of the conquests of Alexander 
the Great and the Hellenisation of Central Asia, 
migrations and invasions of the nomads and the 
evolution of Buddhism. The Hirmer Publishers of 
Munich have produced a beautiful book about the 
sculpture, profusely illustrated with exquisite photo 
reproductions. 

The main part of Madeleine Hallade's book is 
devoted to Gandhara art and its individual schools 
of sculpture. The work concludes with a reference 
to the extraordinary impact of the Gandhara 
style, specially on Buddhist and generally on 
Oriental art. 

The illustrations show the outstanding creations of 
the Gandharan artists, not only their sculpture but 
also mural and vase painting as well as gold and 
ivory handicrafts. The influence of this rich culture 
on the art of other regions has been traced as far 
as Japan. 

280 ptget of toxt with 24 colonred prinU, 179 block «ttd 
white illuftrotioDS. 6ve drowinct, foot nup* ud oo index 

Hirmer Publiehere, liunieh 


<-Two yousg monks—a sculpture In the Hadda style 
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CHILD OF THE 
REVOLUTION 

WOLFGANG LEONHARD 


yWOLFGANG LEONHARD, 
™ the well-known German au¬ 
thor and political writer, is visiting 
India this month on a three-week 
lecture tour. 

Born on April 16, 1921 in 
Vienna, Mr. Leonhard spent his 
childhood in Germany. In 1935, 
along with his mother, he went 
to the Soviet Union. After the 
imprisonment of his mother dur¬ 
ing the great purge at the end of 
1936 he stayed in a Moscow 
boarding .school. 

In autumn 1939 he became a mem¬ 
ber of the Komsomol, the Com¬ 
munist Youth League of the Soviet 
Union, and in the following year 
began his studies a( the Moscow 
University for Foreign Languages. 
Shortly after the outbreak of the 
' German - Soviet War he was 
deported to North Kasakhstan 
and later sent to Ufa where 
the headquarters ot the 
“Comintern" had been moved. 
From summer 1942 to 1943 he 
attended the Comintern School, 
the highest ideological training 
school for foreign Communists 
in the Soviet Union. After the 
dissolution of the Comintern in 
1943 he was ordered to Moscow' 
where he worked in the “National 
Committee Free Germany”. 

Shortly before the end of the 
Second World War, he belonged 
to the “Ulbricht Group" of Ger¬ 
man Communists who were the first 
to return to Berlin from Moscow. 
From 1945 until autumn 1947 
Leonhard worked in the Agita¬ 
tion and Propaganda Department 
of the Central Committee of the 
SED, the ruling Communist Party 
in the Soviet Zone of Germany 
and was later a lecturer at the 
Party School “Karl Marx". 

The disappointment and the 
critical thoughts on Stalinist Com¬ 
munism which had accumulated 
in Leonhard’s mind changed into 
conscious opposition after Tito’s 
break with Moscow in summer 




Mr. Wolfgans Leonhard 


1948. In March 1949 Leonhard 
fled from the Soviet Zone of 
Germany to Yugoslavia where he 
worked as director of the German 
Department of Radio Belgrade. 

Since November 1950 he has 
been engaged as commentator on 
Soviet problems and problems of 
international Communism in West 
Germany. In autumn 1955, his 
first book “Child of the Revolu¬ 
tion” was published. From 1956 to 
1958 Leonhard was at St. Antony’s 
College, Oxford. During the aca¬ 
demic year 1963/64 he was a 
senior research fellow at the Rus¬ 
sian Institute, Columbia Univer¬ 
sity, New York; in the year 


1966 visiting lecturer at the 
History Department ol'Yale Uni¬ 
versity and last year at the Uni¬ 
versity of Michigan. His books ; 

/. “Chdd of the Revolution". Be¬ 
sides the original German edition, it 
appeared in translations in the USA, 
Great Britain, Netherlands, Sweden 
and Finland as well as in abridged 
editions in Japan, Lebanon (Arabic) 
and India (Marathi). A Spanish edi¬ 
tion is to he published shortly in 
Argentina. 

2. "The Kremlin since Stalin "— 
published in Germany, USA, Great 
Britain, Denmark, Sweden, Finland 
and Japan. 

3. "Khrushchev—Rise and Fall of 
a Soviet Leader", Bucher Verlag, 
Luzern, 1965, in German and French. 
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THE GERMAN BASIC LAW 


THE text of the Constitution of the 
' Federal Republic, the “Basic Law”, is 
being reproduced in the “German Newt 
Weekly”, beginning from the issue dated 
June 29. Following is the eighth instal¬ 
ment of this scries. The seventh instal¬ 
ment appeared in the last issue. 


ARTICLE 30 

The exercise I'f goverimienial powers 
and (he discharge of govcrnmcnlal 
functions is incumbent on (he Laender, 
insofar .is this B.isic Law does net 
otherwise prescribe or permit. 


ARTICLE 31 

Fedeial law overrides Land law 
ARTICLE 32 

(1) The conduct of relations with 
foreign states is the concern 
of the Federation. 

(2) Before the conclusion of a treaty 
affecting the special interests 
of a Land, (his }.and must be 
consulted in suilicicnt time. 

(3) Insofar as the Laender have 
power to legislate, (hey may, 
with the consent of the Federal 
Government, conclude treaties 
with foreign states. 

To be continued 


LlTTliRS TO THE EDITOR 

Dear Editor, 

I was agreeably surprised !o see 
the cover page of the September 
15 issue of the “German News 
Weekly" with a photograph of Dr. 
S. Radhakrishnan The picture 
and the pictorial flashback are 
symbols of the great respect and 
love oj the German people for the 
great philosopher of the age. 

Binkft (Orissa) Biswaswar Bsn«r|i 


Dear Editor, 

A regular reader of the “German 
News Weekly" since 1963, 1 am 
happy that vou have entirely chang¬ 
ed the pattern of your bulletin 
and are providing more interesting 
information about We.st Germany. 
1 am glad that West Germany is 
doing .so much for the rapid deve¬ 
lopment of India in all aspects. 

Raigftrh (M. P,) D. S. Thakur 


A PICTORIAL QUIZ 

The designs have now been chosen for Munich’s “Olympic Village” 
where the next Olympiad will be held In 1972. 

The entire “Oberwlesenfeld"—the main site of the Olympic 
games—will be surrounded bv green areas. Paths for walking will 
wind around in the “village*’, past the television tower and a 
stadium and up and down an elevation which is now a park. The 
men participants, expected to number about 9,000, will live In 
terraced houses arranged like the fingers of a hand Hanging 
gardens are to be an outstanding feature of the complex. 

The women participants In the games, who will perhaps number 
1,800, will be accommodated in l6'Storeyed buildings to be turned 
Into dormitories for students after the Olympics. The area 
where the games are to be held will be divided Into arenas 
each distinguished from the rest by a distinctive direction board 
indicating the game to be played there. The chart below shows 
the various Illustrations on the boards, all suggestive of the games, v* 
You and your family will find it a pleasant pastime to Identify 
each game with reference to the symbol. You can check your 
answers against those given at page 12. 

Chart reproduced from '*Dle ZeU'\ Hamburg. 
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Pmm and Carman RaunlHcation 
In spite of present disappointment 


I 
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IN a slalcmcnt of policy before the 
* Bundestag, Federal Chancellor K. G. 
Kiesingcr reiterated the Federal Kcpublic 
of Germany’s determination to pursue 
tlic policj; of peace and achieve German 
reunification notwithstanding present 
disappointment. 

Followina is 'he text of the statement: 

“Since I made my statement on 25th 
September there has been a great deal of 
activity as a consequence of the events in 
Czechoslovakia. I, therefore, feel that 
I should take this opportunity to report 
to this higli assembly not only on the 
outcome of the Franco-German discus¬ 
sions but also on the developments of the 
past three weeks. 

“When the Soviet Government saw 
the failure of its attempt to justify its 
intervention in Czechoslovakia by asser¬ 
ting that the Czechoslovakian government 
had requested the intervention, Moscow 
proclaimed a theory that a country, once 


it had become Socialist, had always to 
remain Socialist, and that in order to 
preserve that status the Soviet Union and 
the o»her members of the Warsaw Pact 
were entitled to intervene where a member 
country dcvitited. This theory was 
already formulated in the letter sent by 
the five intcrvciiing powers of the 
Warsaw Pact to the Czechoslovak 
Communist Party on 15th July, 1968. 
This IS worth remembering. That letter 
read: ‘Wc shall never permit imperial¬ 
ism to force a breach in the Socialist 
system, either by peaceful or unpeaceful 
means, or from inside or outside, and 
thus to change the balance of power in 
its favour’. The message brought to 
me by Ambassador Zarapkin on 2nd 
September contained a similar tram of 
thought, and this doctrine was dcvclo[Kd 
in greater detail in articles by leading 
Russian newspapers and in the speech 
by the Russian Foreign Minister to the 
United Nations on 3rd October. Trans¬ 
lated into our political language, this 


meaas that the Soviet Union can at any 
time also deem any peaceful rapproche¬ 
ment between Western T.uropc and 
Fasten! Europe as a danger and thretit 
to Its sphere of hegemonial power. Thus 
any policy aimed at a relaxation of ten¬ 
sion between East and West must expect 
at any time to be condemned as aggres¬ 
sive and to be regarded by the Soviet 
Union, 111 the light of its new doctrine, 
as a danger to its interests. It is openly 
announced that the Communist countries 
in Moscow’s sphere of influence will to 
that extent have to accept a restriction 
of their sovereigntv. Their relations 
with the rest of the world arc limited by 
the rules of co-ex istenec of Socialist states 
that arc proclaimed and guarded by 
Moscow. Accordingly, the nature and 
extent of relations between non-Sociahst 
countries and countries witbin the Soviet 
Union’s power orbit are only permissible 
within the limits set by Moscow. 

Coatinuc^ on tO 
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America and the Defence of Germany 

In the General Assembly of the United Nations Organisation in New 
York on October 2, the U.S. Secretary of State, Mr. Dean Rusk, discussed the 
crisis in Czechoslovakia and then turned to the matter of Germany, saying: 

“There are other problems affecting international peace in Europe. We 
have recently heard assertions by the Soviet Union that it has a right, based 
on certain ianguage of the [United Nations] Charter, to Intervene by force in 
the Federal Republic of Germany. 

“Neither Article 107 nor Article 53 of the Charter, nor the two articles 
together, give the Soviet Union or other Warsaw Pact members any right 
to intervene by force unilaterally in the Federal Republic of Germany. Any 
such action would lead immediately to self-defence measures pursuant to the 
North Atlantic Treaty, a treaty whose validity under the United Nations 
Charter is unquestionable. 

“Recently there has also been a renewal of pressures on the freedom of 
West Berlin. The Western Allies have borne for many years a common 
responsibility for the freedom of West Berlin. As the President of the 
United States has recently stated with unmistakable clarity, wc who bear that 
responsibility will not tolerate the threat or use of force against West Berlin." 


Whoever breaks these rules laid down by 
Moscow, whetlier by peaceful or iin- 
peaceful means, is branded as a counter¬ 
revolutionary and an aggre-ssivc disturber 
ol the peace. 

“We have already heaid some under¬ 
tones of this new doctrine m the past, 
but now It IS being sounded out with full 
intensity and it forces us and all other 
nations, but especially the Western world, 
to review our present policy. 

“In his spa'ch to the United Nations, 
the Ru.ssian Foreign Minister expressly 
attacked our policy in this respect. He 
maintained that in Bonn there were 
politicians who would like to reshape 
Europe by undermining agreements 
between the allies, and that 1 myself had 
recently stated that the Federal Republic 
of Germany demanded a change in the 
.in/ti/i </«<» in Europe. We strongly reject 
these accusations. We do not want to 
reshape Europe. It neither was, nor is, 
our intention to influence conditions in 
the Socialist camp, either the domestic 
afluits of individual Socialist countries 
or tlicir relations with each othci, neither 
ideologically, politically, militarily nor 
economically. What we have been doing 
in the past two years was, quite paradoxi¬ 
cally, in keeping with a statement con¬ 
tained in the Karlovy Vary declaration of 
April 1967 which welcomed the serious 
changes then going on towards ending 
the sterile and dangerous policy of divid¬ 
ing Europe. It went on to say that 
relations of co-opcration were developing, 
especially in the economic and cultural 
spheres, between countries with dilTerent, 
that IS, Capitalist and Socialist social 
systems. In such budding cooperation 
we, too, saw an avenue to better condi¬ 
tions in Europe. It was only last March 
that the Secretary-General of NATO 
stated that, although an ad^iiate defence 
would continue to be inalienable, a 
new clement had come up with the 


.accent shifting more to the need for an 
understanding, a rapprochement with 
Eastern Europe. This, he said, was a 
policy of holding out one's hand, and 
it was now for the Communist countries 
to decide whether they wanted to grasp 
that hand or reject it. Judging from the 
latest statements by Moscow, if must 
now seem doubtful whether the Soviet 
Union is still ready today to approve of 
the co-operation between Socialist and 
non-Socialist countries which it bad 
welcomed in Karlovy Vary. If the Soviet 
Foreign Minister has accused me of 
wanting to change the sfo/us quo in an 
aggressive manner because I insist on a 
peaceful reunification of Germany by 
way of an understanding among the 
parties concerned, then 1 can only reverse 
the charge. In actual fact, it is the 
Soviet Union itself which intends to 
change the status quo, if, by means of 
its new doctrine, it desires to perpetuate 
the temporary division of Germany. 

“The USSR is fully aware that the 
overwhelming miijonty of nations does 
not approve of the Soviet Russian point 
of view In the United Nations debate, 
as so often before, a good number of 
countries have again recognized the 
right of the German people to be reuni¬ 
fied in peace and freedom. Up to now 
we enjoy - and we must again and again 
call that to mind because the Soviet 
Union likes to portray us as the one and 
only mischief-maker--the moral and 
political support of the large majority of 
all nations for our peaceful national 
cause. It may be helpful if, in giving the 
assurance that wc seek the unity of our 
nation by peaceful means, T again expli¬ 
citly repeat that such efforts must follow 
the line of understanding and agreement 
among all those concerned with the 
problem, that is, also with the fcviet 
Union. I am curiously asking myself 
whether the new Moscow doctrine like- 


I wise includes this offer of understanding 
; as a case of aggression. 

i “I have—and we all have—reiterated 
: in the past two years that in our efforts 
j for the unity of our people we are fully 
! conscious of our responsibilitjr for pre- 
I serving the peace. We have said equally 
I often that we know that this di^ult 
political problem must be solved in a 
manner ^at docs justice to the ri^tful 
: interests of all concerned, and hence 
also of the Soviet Union. And we have 
just as often clearly stated that we can 
only reap success if wc gradually end the 
existing conflict and the existing tensions 
I in a joint effort to initiate organized 
! peace in Europe. This is an absolutely 
clear and honest political programme, 
and wc shall always be prepared to dis¬ 
cuss its realization with the Soviet Union 
and all others concerned. That is 
precisely what wc mean by saying that 
we shall continue our policy for peace 
notwithstanding all disappointment. Un- 
fortunately, neither the sp^h delivered 
by the Soviet Foreign Minister before 
the United Nations nor the talks between 
our own Foreign Minister and Mr. 
Gromyko in New York have yielded any 
encouraging results. Mr. Gromyko sim¬ 
ply repeated Moscow’s well-known de¬ 
mands which they describe as inalienable. 

“If nevertheless wc abide by a policy 
aimed at the future safeguarding of peace 
in Europe by means of an eventual under¬ 
standing among all peoples and Slates’, 
wc arc by no means following the rea¬ 
soning that what must not be cannot be, 
but wc unswervingly uphold the view 
that what cannot yet be today might be 
possible tomorrow or later. 

‘This peitcc policy of ours is in no 
I way conflicting with our determination 
to preserve and consolidate the North 
Atlantic Alliance. On the contrary, as 
long as the heavily armed military 
power of the Soviet Union and of the 
Socialist camp subsists it must be met 
by an adequate defensive capability of the 
West. The point is not what intentions 
we may ascribe to the leaders of the 
Soviet Union. This mistake has un¬ 
fortunately been niade by many in the 
past. But the mere existence of so enor¬ 
mous a military power in the Soviet 
Union calls for a corresponding effort 
on the part of the West. It is only on 
this basis—and I repeat this—that the 
West is able to pursue a policy of under¬ 
standing and peace with the Soviet 
Union. Without such assurance the 
equilibrium and peace in the world 
I would be gravely imperilled. 

“There is, of course, an alternative 
I that wc would greatly prefer and we 
have often said this before, namely, 
step-by-step, controlled, simultaneous 
and equal disarmament on both sides. 
My government will also in future 
endeavour to work for this goal by 
launching initiatives of its own. 

“The military intervention by the 
Soviet Union and other powers of the 
Warsaw Pact in Czechoslovakia has not 
only met with almost unanimous 
condemnation by all countries of the 
world but has also led to a renewed 
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Federal Chancellor K. C. Kiesinger and Mrs. Kiesinger wiih President Zakir Husain and Prime 
Minister Indira Gandhi on the occasion of the German Head of Government's visit to India last year 


confirmation of NATO’s defence man¬ 
date. President Johnson stated on lOlh 
September, 1968 that this aggressive act 
had produced new military and [Kili- 
lical risks which call for still closer co¬ 
operation among the Western alljsi. 
We welcome that statement. He and 
other statesmen in allied countries have 
left no doubt about the fact that in 
the event of the use of fotce against 
the area shielded by the alliance the 
commitment under the alliance would 
be fully met. The Soviet Union knows 
well that the Western allies would never 
launch an attack against it or any other 
country of the Socialist camp. The 
purpose of the alliance is defence in 
the event of an attack or the prevention 
of such aggression by its very csistcncc. 
The Stiviet Union knows equally well 
that the defence efforts of the West 
will be kept in proportion to its own 
military tiower. It would thus be within 
its own military pt'wer. The .Soviet 
Union cannot delude itself that by 
occupying Czechoslovakia and by deploy¬ 
ing Soviet divisions at the Gemian- 
Czechoslovak border it has changed the 
military situation. This withdrawal 
of Its forces from Czechoslovak territory 
would save the allied countries from hav¬ 
ing to engage themselves in new delibera¬ 
tions and measures with a view to meet¬ 
ing the changed situation. It is still 
not too late to take this step. 

“The various bodies of the alliar-* 
have in recent weeks and on repeated 
occasions dealt with the conclusions to 
be drawn from this changed situation 
and with an improvement of the NATO- 


forces’ readiness for defence. At the 
meeting of the NATO Foreign Ministers 
in New York on 7th October which was 
attended also by our own Foreign 
Minister, agreement was reached about 
the antedating of the next Ministerial 
conference to I4th-161h Not ember. The 
Soviet Russian intervention in Czccho- 


i AGAINST INTERVENTION 

1 - ' 

I India's Minister of State for Ex- 
tprnal Affairs has joined spokes¬ 
men of the U.S.. Britain, 1-Tance 
and other nations in rejecting 
! the Soviet Government's claimed 
! right of military intervention in 
I the Federal Republic of Germany. 

Mr. Ball Ram Bhagat. the Minister 
i of State, has added that further 
' foreign interference in a country's 
affairs woufd touch off a reac- 
' tion that could lead to conflict. 


Slovakia and the lesultant change in the 
military situation have reactivated 
plans within the NATO alliance to 
increase co-operation among the 
European partners. Some European 
Goverrunents have developed specific 
concepts on this point, and the idea to 
form a European nucleus within NATO 
has gainer! ground in America as well. 
This is partly due to the wish of the 


United States, its government, and 
American public opinion for a larger 
share in the collective defence to be 
assumed by the European alliaiKc part¬ 
ners. The Federal Government is pre¬ 
pared to examine such proposals and 
to take part in appropriate deliberations 
and consultations. Ihc result of such 
consultations could be of paramount 
consequence to the European partners’ 
relationship with the United States and 
to the future of the alliance. 

“On lUh October I had the visit of 
Mr. Clifford, American Secretary of 
Defence, who communicated to me a 
verbal message from the American Pre¬ 
sident, a mes.sage referring both to the 
problems involved in the Soviet inva¬ 
sion of Czechoslovakia and to NATO. 
In that message the President reaffirmed 
that NATO was of overriding impor¬ 
tance for the United States and that his 
country stood by its commitments 
which were based not only on friendship 
with IIS partners in the alliance but also 
on the realization that a functioning 
alliance was necessaiy to prevent an 
inlernational catastrophe. Speaking 
on behalf of his President, the Secretary 
of Defence laid great emphasis on the 
need for increased efforts on the part 
of the European partners within the 
common alliance. In this connection 
the problem of offsetting exchange costs, 
which has for years played a special role 
in the relations between our two coun¬ 
tries, came up for discussion. In the 
past two years we have found short¬ 
term solutions, but we shall inevitably 
have to agree on a long-term settlement 
Coniinuei] on p«ge 12 
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GERMANY’S 
GREETINGS TO 
OSMANIA 
UNIVERSITY 


PjELEGATES Trom the Federal 
^Republic of Germany convey¬ 
ed their fraternal greetings to the 
staff and students of Osmania 
University on the occasion of its 
golden jubilee. Dr. Zakir Husain, 
President of India, inaugurated 
the celebrations and delivered an 
address. The German participation 
in the event demonstrated the 
close academic contacts which 
have developed between Osmania 
University and several universities 
and learned bodies in the Federal 
Republic of Germany. 

The Rector of Ruhr Uni¬ 
versity, Bochum, with which 
Osmania University is linked up 
through the Aachen/Bochum- 
Osmania Co-operation Scheme 
(ABOCS), had deputed Dr. 
Reichardt, Professor of Econo¬ 
mics, as his personal representa¬ 
tive. The two University Institutes 
at Aachen and Bochum, which 
are directly concerned with the 
implementation of the Co-opera- 
tion Scheme, were represented by 
Prof. Dr. Besters, Executive Dir¬ 
ector of the Institute for Deve¬ 
lopment Research and Develop¬ 
ment Policy, Ruhr University. 
Bochum. Prof. Dr. Klingmueller 
of the University of Cologne at¬ 
tended the celebrations as the 
personal representative of the 
President of the German Oriental 
Society (DMG) which maintains 
a branch of its Institute of Orien¬ 
tal Studies on the campus of 


PEACE 

Continued from page II 

acceptable to both countries. I will not 
hide the fact that such an arrange¬ 
ment would confront us with very 
diflicult problems if it ran parallel to 
an increase in our own defence budget. 
As you know, the President of the 
United States has reiterated through his 
Defence Secretary in Berlin that the 
United States clearly, fully and unrestrict¬ 
edly stands by Berlin. We arc grateful 
to him for this statement." 



Prof. Dr. Besters, German delegate from Ruhr University, Bochum, offering fraternal 
greetings to Osmania Vniversitv on the occasion of its golden jubilee. Behind President 
Zakir Husain {second from left in front row) are seen the other German delegates (from 
left to right in second row) Prof. Rothermum, Prof. Klingmueller and Prof Reichardt. 


Osmania University. Prof. Dr. 
Rothermund represented the 
South Asia Institute of the Uni¬ 
versity of Heidelberg. 

Donning the academic robes of 
their home universities, the Ger¬ 
man delegates read out their mes¬ 
sages of good wishes at the in¬ 
auguration of the golden Jubilee 
eelebrations and announced some 
donations to Osmania University, 
including the gift of a number 
of books for the new Department 
of Islamic Studies, and other 
educational material. Extension 
lectures in connection with the 
golden jubilee were delivered 
by Prof. Reichardt on "Models 
of Economic Growth” in the 
Faculty of Social Sciences and 
by Prof K.lingmueller on "Islamic 
Law and Insurance” in the Facul¬ 
ty of Law and on “Oriental Stu¬ 
dies and Humanities in a Chang¬ 
ing World” in the Faculty of Arts. 

The Resident Representative, 
Aachen/Bochum-Osmania Co¬ 
operation Scheme (ABOCS) 
at Osmania University, Prof. 
Hans Kruse, had set up a stall 
at the Golden Jubilee Exhibition 
displaying publications of the 
Technical University, Aachen, 
and Ruhr University, Bochum, 
as well as photos and charts 
relating to the Cooperation Sche¬ 
me. The Joint Partnership Com¬ 
mittee, ABOCS, which consists 


of an equal number of Indian 
and German members met during 
the jubilee week and discussed 
plans for joint research projects 
to be taken up by the German 
institutes concerned in collabora¬ 
tion with Osmania University. 

The German delegates left 
Hyderabad deeply impressed by 
the academic work being done 
by their colleagues at Osmania 
University and by the hospiLality 
and friendliness extended to 
them. At a farewell function 
Professor Reichardt and Pro¬ 
fessor Klingmueller presented 
commemorative gold and silver 
medals of their respective institu¬ 
tes at Bochum and Cologne to 
the Vice-Chancellor and the Re¬ 
gistrar of Osmania University as 
a token of their appreciation and 
gratitude. 

ANSWERS TO QUIZ 


1. Cycling 

2. Football 

3. Swimming 

4. Gymnastics 

5. Boxing 

6. Athletics 

7. Hockey 

8. Fencing 

9. Canoeing 
10. Wrestling 


Page 8) 

11. Weight¬ 
lifting 

12. Volleyball 

13. Judo 

14. Rowing 

15. Archery 

16. Handball 

17. Basketball 

18. Yachting 

19. Horse-riding 
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MINISTER DR. A. SEIFRIZ 


THE INDO-OERMAN SOCIETY. STUTTGART 


The Indo-German Society In Stuttgart, of which Minister 
Dr. A. Selfriz is chairman, is the foremost organisation 
inspiring the Gandhi Centenary celebrations in the Federal 


Republic of Germany. Following are extracts from a report on 
the Society's activities, which was presented by Minister Dr 
Seifriz to the annual general convention of the Society last year. 




■■r^URlNG the past year, wc have 
^ systematically strengthened our 
cfl'orts in selected fields; namely, in 
the economic-technical, cultural-spiritual, 
and humanistic-personal sectors. During 
this time we gained several hundred 
new members We have thus sub¬ 
stantially exceeded the pretious mem¬ 
bership of 3,000 and arc now rapidly 
approaching the 4,000 mark. Wc con¬ 
tinue to be the international Society 
with the largest membership. Including 
the Society in Kaiserslautern, which is 
currently in the process of being formed, 
wc have over 30 local Societies 
The good rclaiions with the 16 Indian- 
Geinian Societies continue to be main¬ 
tained and expanded. Thus, in spue 
of limited funds, we have continued to 
expand and improve our activities. 


“Intel national relations require comp- 
le.\ understanding, and a ihorough, syste¬ 
matically deepened feeling for the other 
nations, interwoven with the larger rami¬ 
fications of world history. Without this 
total understanding in the last instance 
our entire development, too, will remain 
fragmcniaiy. Our Society realized this 
ifuite eaily and in 1959 created a very 
ell'cctive, special instrument for this, the 
magazine “Indo-Asia”. When 1 say 
oiii Society, 1 mean Di. Wirsuig and all 
Ins as.,istan|s, who arc already working 
on the tenth volume of this cxtiaoidinary 
publication, It gives me great pleasure, 
Di. Wirsing, to sincerely thank you and 
your assistants for contributing so much 
clToit, spirit and work to this magazine. 

“Under your leadership, “Indo- 
Asia" will bring world-wide thinking, 
so ncccs.'.ary today, ever closer to the 
break-through point Happily, the num¬ 
ber of our subscribers has increased. I 
would also like to extend the aforemen¬ 
tioned praise to the magazine “Foreign 
Relations", and thus to our friend. Prof. 
Bcchloldt 

“Our Society is closely associated with 
the South Asia Institute at the Univer¬ 
sity of Heidelberg, in whose planning 
and formaiion we played a prominent 
role. At this South Asia Institute, 
six of the 14 proposed chairs are filled. 
Exclusive of assistants, this Institute 
now has approximately 50 scholars 
and employees The library contains 
more than 60,000 volumes. At the 
moment, the individual departments 
f I ate still housed in 6 different buildings. 
Only recently, upon my intervention, 1 
received the definite promiw that the 
new building could be occupied in 1969. 
In addition to the branch in New Delhi 
under Dr. l.utzc, the Institute now' has 
a branch in Kabul in Afghanistan, 
led by Dr. Snoy. With our help, during 
the past year the South Asia Institute 
was able to meet in Bonn for a very 
fruitful conversation with officials and 


prominent ladies and gentlemen of the 
Federal capital. 


“A word about our current public 
relations work. Wc continually culti¬ 
vate the Press, radio and television, and 
the agencies. With special thanks I would 
like to mention 3 newspapers which 
continually report about India with 
excellent knowledge. They are the 
"Handelsblatt”, “Christ und Welt" and 
the “Frankfurter Allgcmeine Zcilung”. 
We hope that the reports appearing in 
these publications will have more and 
more influence on public opinion m the 
.t-edcnil Republic. I would like to ex¬ 
press to Dr. Wirsmg, and to Dr. llunck, 
Professor Becbloldl, Dr Bonn, Consul- 



General von Pochhammer, Dr. Sicchc, 
Professor Klaus Mehncrt and to many ■ 
other journalists, our thanks and our 
special recognition. 

“ In order to increase the contacts and 
to continually clarify our thoughts and 
goals, we publish a monthly bulletin j 
which IS sent to the members of the 
Executive Committee, the Cultural Ad- ' 
visory Council and all local Societies 
1 appeal, above all, to the Local Societies 
and their personnel for increased co¬ 
operation on this bulletin, so that this 
monthly bulletin may gam moie in 
topical interest and quality. This bulletin 
reports not only about our work, but in 
particular maintains tbc follow-up 
contacts, which arc so vital to the ■ 
Indian students and trainees returning to 
India from Germany. Through special i 
bulletins we take positions especially ; 


on current problems, for example, 
the food problem in Indi.i, on 
which in the past year wc have often 
made our position clear and to whose 
solution we contributed through the 
‘German World Hunger Help" After 
a difficult .start, this parent oiganisa- 
lion began with a large-scale campaign 
scteral weeks ago Our Society feels 
tbal ii o better to p.irticipate in a eon- 
soriium of all charitable organisalions 
than lo begin our own collections which 
will onlj increase the unfortunate frag¬ 
mentation As an example of our mic- 
ccsscs in the public relations field, 1 
take pleasure in noting the following 
during the past year, the City Council 
of Bonn decided lo name a street after 
the gieat Indian, Gandhi. The city 
adminisiralion tif Badciiwcilcr dedicated 
a Nehru memorial tablet in September 
1%7 in the presence of numerous guests, 
the Press, ladio and lelcMsion A lilm 
of this event was made for the Indian 
television Thirdly, the picsentaiion 
in Stuttgart of an oil painting of the hero 
in the tight foi Indian liberty, Siibhas 
CTiandra Bose, found a verv wide .ind 
lasting echo 

“A woul about our advisoiy council 
and the India Fconomic Committee The 
more the activity of oui Society expands 
and comes to grips with problems 
on a long-term basis, the greater the 
importance, in my opinion, of the Cul- 
lural Advisory Council and the India 
Fconomic Committee The basic dis¬ 
cussions and decisions about each pro¬ 
blem must be made in these two bodies 
Both bodies have met repeatedly and 
successfully. My thanks are due lo the 
members of these bodies, above all 
their chairmen. Consul-Cieneral von 
Pochhammer and Piofessor Meimberg. 

“A word about the central activities, 
the India Seminars, Orientation Semi¬ 
nars and Intercontinental Sliidcnt CxMi- 
tacts. During the period of the report, 
a very successful India Seminar was held 
in Koppelberg on Lake Ploner, sponwir- 
cd by the Local Society in Kiel. In con¬ 
junction with tfic Protestant Academy 
Rhmeland-Wcstphalia, we held the 
Seventh Seminar for Indian Students 
and Trainees in Mulheim on the Ruhr 
and held seminars in Solingen, Liibeck 
and Lorraeh in conjunction with Dr 
Krieger of the Group for Intercontinen¬ 
tal Student Contacts. All of these semi¬ 
nars were held under the motto "Tech¬ 
nical and Social Problems in a Modern 
Industrial Plant," or as was the case in 
l.drriich, “In a Border City", Relevant 
German problems were portrayed to 
the young Indians m reports by qualified 
specialists during visits and discussions. 
Each of these information meetings, 
free of charge for our Indian friends, 
was attended by 20-35 participants. 
We owe Dr. Krieger special thanks for 
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his activity and his great undcrstandmg. ! 
[ would also like to extend these thanks 
especially to Mrs. Papenhagen of Liibeck, ' 
who was especially successful in her ■ 
efforts for the seminar in Koppciberg. 

“We held two preparatory seminars 
for German technical and managerial 
personnel in Stiittgart-Hohcnheim, joint¬ 
ly with the Institute for Foreign Rela¬ 
tions, whose Secretary-General is Dr 
Rehs. 1 would like to take this oppor¬ 
tunity to extend to him my sincere thanks 
for his good, faithful, and successful 
work. Here, as in all our seminars, only 
truly knowledgeable specialists arc 
chosen as lecturers. 

“Our travelling exhibition “India 
Face of a Developing Nation”, suppoK- 
cd entirely by our Head Oflicc, has 
proved a vciy eflective means of inform¬ 
ation for the general public. We owe 
thanks to our C’ultural Advisory ('ouncil 
member, Paul 7ils, lor the .SOO laige 
photographs. Each exhibit is combined 
with an opening ceremony and with 2-3 
related aclivilies. In the past years, 
this documentation was shown in 27 
German cities, and during the year undei 
report In an additional 12 cities This 
show and the 40 related activities were 
visited during the period under lepi'it 
by about 2()(),IX)0 people. 

“The picscniation of a senes I'f edu¬ 
cational films “F.xpedition through 
India” by Dr Schul/-Kampfhenkcl was 
usually held in impressive settings, gener¬ 
ally undci the sponsorship of the cur- 
leni Minister-President, This film, 
whose text was written by our untir¬ 
ing friend Dr, Stechc, is a very suitable 
means of infoimation and advertising 

“Cultural highlights vvere again 
the concerts and guest ilance recitals 
of famous Indian artistes. The assistance 
for trainees and visitors was an espe¬ 
cially impoitani topic and theme This 
theme cannot be licatcd seriously 
enough, lastingly enough, humanely 
and imaginatively enough by our Society 
The basic cinestions, the continuous 
impulse foi tlie activity in this 
sector, arc handled centrally by the 
Federal Head Office. Carrying ouf 
these activities is an especially effective 
task of the Local Society The plamiing 
and execution of the picvgrammcs for 
the cver-mcrcasing groups of promi¬ 
nent Indian visitois has necessitated 
a great deal of effort by the Federal 
Head Office. 

“Our archives which are maintained 
at the head office, have undergone eon- 
sldeiable expansion during the period 
of the report. These archives comprise 
all Cierman piess reports and similar 
publicity malciial regarding India. The 
co-of)cralion with the Indologicid library 
of the South Asia Insiitule in Heidel¬ 
berg has been intensified. Thus, our 
archives aie gaining increasing atten¬ 
tion among the most varied groups and 
circles interested in our problem. 

“Now a woril regarding the activities 
of the Local Societies after my sketch 
of the work which is executed, thought 
out and planned centrally. At this ■ 


vJDO-GERMAN SOCIETY 

point, the cities of Frankfurt and Liibeck 
will, by way of an example, demonstrate 
what activities the Local Societies them¬ 
selves develop. Thus, LUbeck has 
arranged for six excellent lectures by 
specialists in just two autumn months 
under the motto "India—Ointinent of 
Contradictions”, and our Local Society 
in Frankfurt organized ten excellent, 
well-attended events during the period 
under report. 

‘ ‘All facets of life arc thus U'uchcd 
upon and a well-rounded picture of India 
is constantly given to the German people. 

In addition to lectures, there were many 
film-shows, dance recitals, discussions 
and social events, conccris, tours and 
cxcuisioiis, mcniv'rial, national and 



In iccognirion of the imrai/iiiig co- 
operahon between the Federa! Republic 
oj (jermany and India, the cities of 
btuttgart (the headquarters of the 
Indo-Ccrnian Society in Germany) and 
Jiomhay hare concluded a sister-city 
relationship os a means of jostering 
mutual friendship and nndei standing. 
Pit lure shows the Fricdi ich von Schdicr 
Monimieiit hy the side of the f hurch 
of the Holy Cross in Sliitlgail. 


Christmas celebrations and receptions, 
theatre performances and, of civurse,’ 
many travel rcivorts, language and Yoga 
courses, etc. etc. 

“Let me again mention a seaind 
mportant area for the Local Societies. 
In the Federal Republic there arc 
always thousands of young Indian stu¬ 
dents and trainees; in addition, at the 
moment there are over 800 Indian girls- - 
we have a representative cross-section 
among us today -who arc working in 
hospitals or are being trained as nurses. 
The impressions which these young 
people receive in the Federal Republic 
accompany them throughout their lives 


and will mould their impressions of the 
Western world. 

“On a large scale, groups of Indian 
visitors from the economic, bureau¬ 
cratic, political, journalistic, scientific 
sectors, etc. are amstantly coming to 
the Floral Republic for shorter or 
longer stays. It is of special importance 
that these visitors all receive a true, 
positive image of developments in the 
Federal Republic, that above all they 
also gam entrance into German fami¬ 
lies. that they gel to know the Germans 
in their private lives as informally as 
possible. This cannot be done officially; 
this IS the task of the private organisti- 
iion, based upon idealism, of the Indo- 
German Soeicly. Tlic wide network iff 
our Local Societies has proved to be 
effective and valuable for till of these 
personal meetings. 

“A word about co-operation with 
I elated organisations In carrying out 
ihis woik wc have to rclj upon icam '' 
work, distribution of tasks and 
co-ordination. 

“Our great goal can onlv be aehievcd 
together with the appropriate officials, 
organisations and associations I would 
therefore like to mention with thanks 
the truslliil co-opcration of the Indian 
Embassy, ihc C’oiisulatcs and the 
offices. With deep satisfaction I would 
like to point out the good relations with 
the Foreign Office, the Minisiry of leoni'- 
mief'o-opcralion, thcFedcial Ministry of 
Fconomics, the I’ress and Iiifoimalion 
Office, the German diplomatic and 
consular reprcscniaiives iii India, Hie 
othci lesponsible Federal and Stale 
ministries, the Chambers of Commerce 
and Industry, Trade Boaids, etc Spiccial 
mention on the Indian side nuisl be 
made of the Indian Teelmieal Trade 
Service m Dusseldorf and its director, the 
Indian Investment Centre in Dusscl- 
dorf, tlic representative of the Stale- 
Bank of India, Air India and the Indian 
Tourist Office in Frankfuil. I would like 
to thank the German-Indian Chamber of 
Commerce, Ihc German Foundaiimi for 
Underdeveloped Nations with its 
manifold institutions and branches, the 
Carl-Duisbcrg-Ge.scllschaft, to whom 
wc arc very close. Inter Naiiones, the 
German Development Set vice. Service 
from Abroad, “Miscreor”. ‘’Bread for 
the World”, and the “Qilloquium 
Ilumanum”. Wc arc represented in 
the Development Society in Cologne 
through our fnend President Stumpp. 

In this connection 1 would like to 
express my sincere thanks to German 
industry and commerce. Our work 
on such a broad scale was made 
possible only through their constant and 
understanding help. It is a good proof 
of the open-mindedness of German 
industry that they have over 400 licence' 
and partnership ap-eements with Indian 
firms. I am convinced that the India 
Economic Committee will develop more 
and more into an effective instrument 
for growing economic co-operation 
between India and the Federal Republic. 

I would also like to mention with 
thanks the good overlapping co-opera¬ 
tion with the Austrian-Tndian Society 
and the Swiss-Indian Society.” 
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Annemic Zimmcrmann {left) and Roswuha C\.\ci f^old 

medallists at Afexieo m wonien\ kayak pans 


B. h linger^ world champion in tlne< 
position small-bore rifle shooting 


FIVE TIMES GOLD AT MEXICO 






{Above) Ingiid Beekei-f gold 
me(lulh\l 111 Himii'ii's pcntalliloii 


{l.i'fl) the (icrnuiii ounmoi, 
several times world champions, 
sliiick It rich again ! 






T 






With a total of five gold, ten 
silver and nine bronze medals. 
West Germany’s sportsmen gave a 
good, though somewhat disappoint¬ 
ing. showing at the Mexico Olympics 
as compared to the results of Tokyo 
(SO medals). 

The first German gold medal 
went to pretty 26-year-old Ingrid 
Becker, for the women’s pentathlon 
event The second gold medal came 
to Ge'many’s famed Eight Oars 
Rowing Team who, after having been 
played down as unlikely winners, 
came back to their old form for the 
final event—just as they promised 
they would. Rifle shooting, women’s 
kayak pairs and the Grand Prix 
dressage team claimed the other 
three triumph'. 




0 * 


-XT, 


W 


Rainer Klimkc {right) and Josef Neckermann, leader of the German Grand Prix diessage team that won the gold medal in 
this event at Mexico city. The two riders also scored a bronze and a silver medal each In tne individual contests. 
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IN SHORT 


“/« politics there is | 

no use running one's j 

head against a brick j 
wall. Europe cannot {| 
be built without France, ii 
but Great Britain also !| 
belongs to Europe.” ;| 
{Federal Chancellor i 
A'. G. Kiesinger). j 

* 'i 

"Without confidence | 

in certain fundamental \ 
rules of the common \ 
existence of States 
there can be no control 
of the destructive 
forces inherent in 
nuclear energy, and 
unless there is such 
confidence there can 
he no international 
order.” (Foreign Min¬ 
ister Willy Brandt) 

* 

'‘Further foreign in¬ 
terference in a 
country's affairs would 
touch off a reaction 
that could lead to con¬ 
flict”. (Mr. Bali Ram 
Bhagat, India's Minister 
of State for External 
Affairs). 

■k 

"To us the will to 
peace has its roots in 
freedom without which 
we cannot pro.sper and 
without which we 
cannot do good for us 
and for others.” (Chan¬ 
cellor K. G. Kiesinger). 

« 

An East Berlin court 
sentenced Thomas 
Bratch, son of the East- 
German Deputy Min¬ 
ister for Culture, to 
27 months' imprison¬ 
ment for protesting 
against the invasion of 1 
Czechoslovakia. \ 

« 

"Mercedes 300 
SEE”, with a 12- 
cylinder 6.3 litre engine, j 
was the highlight of | 
a display of the | 
German motor Indus- i 
try's 1969 models, j 
A luxurious ministerial I 


calibre vehicle, it has 
the performance stan¬ 
dard of a racing car. 

* 

Six of the world's 
twenty largest indus¬ 
trial concerns are 

situated in the Federal 
Republic of Germany. 
The six are the 

Volkswagen Works, the 
seventh largest in the 
world outside America, 
followed by Siemens, 
Hoechst, Thyssen, 
Daimler Benz and 

Bayer. 

♦ 

Imports into the 
Federal Republic of 
Germany rose by 6 per 
cent in the first eight 
months of 1968. Ger¬ 
man imports now 

stand at DM 52.2 bil¬ 
lion (1967 - DM45.1 
billion) while exports 
have risen to DM 62.2 
billion from 56.2 

billion DM last year. 

* 

Stuttgart, with 24 
per cent of its residents 
working in industry, 
is Germany's most 

important industrial 
city. It is followed by 
Duisburg (23 per cent), 
Nuremberg (22 per 
cent), Hanover (21 per 
cent), Wuppertal (20 
per cent) and Frank¬ 
furt (18 per cent). 

* 

Investment in the 
installation and main¬ 
tenance of anti-pollu¬ 
tion equipment in 
West Germany has 
risen to DM 238 mil¬ 
lion on an average per 
year and continues to 
increase. 

« 

Of a total of DM350 
million allocated by 
the Federal Republic 
of Germany last year 
for development aid, 
13 per cent was earmar¬ 


ked for projects of agri- 
' cultural development. 

« 

The German optical 
and photo industry is 
the world's leading 
exporter of this type of 
equipment. Exports 
’ for 1967 totalled DM 
\ 858.8 million (214.7 
j million dollars), well 
ahead of Japan's 
147,215,000 dollars. 

j The world's most 
}i expensive book, shown 
j, at the Frankfurt 
j) Book Fair this year, 
j was a luxury publica- 
\ tion of the works of the 
' artist Kokoschka. It 
contains twelve dry 
point etchings by the 
painter and co.sts DM 
6800. 

« 

Max Adenauer, late 
Chancellor Adenauer's 
son^ is the CDU (Chris¬ 
tian Democratic Party) 

I candidate for the post 
\ of Mayor of Cologne, 

1 the position once held 
by his distinguished 
i father. Another Ade- 
I nauer, the late 
I Chancellor's youngest 
; son and 37-year-old 
I Georg, is standing for a 
I political office in 
j Rhondorf, the Rhine- 
j land home of the family. 

* 

ij Dr. Gerhard Stilz, 

I a German Academic 
Exchange Service lec¬ 
turer who has just Join¬ 
ed the Department of 
Foreign Languages at 
Bombay University, is 
undertaking research 
on the image of India 
in 19th-century English 
literature. 

i « 

Prelate Gottfried 
Dossing, who inspired 
the foundation of 
"Misereor”, the Ca¬ 
tholic relief organisa- 
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tion, along with Father 
Gordijn, a Dutch co¬ 
worker of the organi¬ 
sation, handed over to 
the Governor of Maha¬ 
rashtra a donation of 
Rs. 30,000 for his 
relief fund. 

* 

"The Federal Ger¬ 
man Government has 
never followed and 
does not intend to 
follow a policy of grant¬ 
ing foreign loans so as 
to serve political ends” 
(Prof. Schiller, Federal 
Minister for Econo¬ 
mic Affairs). 

it 

Six inhabitants of 
East Berlin crossed 
over to West Berlin on 
October 20 and 24 
while a seventh was shot 
down by the Commu¬ 
nist border guards 
and carried away. 

* 

The German Lan¬ 
guage Institute in 
Mcmnheim is prepar¬ 
ing a book of basic 
German for beginners. 
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Jndo-German Dialogue 

QN the occanion of Ihe First Jndo- 
'^Herman Symposium held in New Delhi 
earlier this month, a new publication 
of the German Embassy called THE 
BRIDGE was released to the public. 

Subtitled "An Indo-German Dialogue", i 
the new bi-monthly is aimed at a reader¬ 
ship that is interested in an exchange 
of thoughts between India and Germany. 

It contains readings from and on Ger¬ 
many, and seeks to present the Indian 
reader with a literary portrait of Ger¬ 
many. In his introduction to Ihe first 
issue the editor says: “Whoever seriously 
wishes to promote what is known as 
friendship between tno peoples must 
first seek to bring about some form 
of communion between their minds. 
Once this exchange of thought has been 
achieved, a dialogue will commence 
during the course of which prejudices 
will be eliminated and the door to mutual 
understanding unlocked. But it is impossi¬ 
ble to understand a nation or a people 
in its jundumental veracity and against 
the multi-faceted complex of its cultural 
and political life without some knowledge 
of the literature that is published and 
read in Ihe country. It is the written 
word, used creatively as a menus of giving 
expression to hfe, that places an under¬ 
standing of Ihe national character of a 
people within our grasp. It is in the 
literature of a nation, that is to say, in 
the vastly diversified forms in which its 
people find expression through Ihe written 
word, that reality is most faithfully mir¬ 
rored. More than other forms of art 
it is literature that is at once the most 
direct and the most revealing expression 
of a people. Therefore our contribution 
to this friendship: Readings from and 
on Germany". 

Ffm sample copiei and subscriptions 
(Rs. 3 per year) for THE BRIDGE 
can be ofdercd from the dietnbutort t 
Shakuntala Publishing House. tO 
Garden Homes. l«t Road, Khar, 
Bombay‘52. 


‘‘THERE is a good potential for various entrepreneurs and the German experts, 

*groiipscfIndian engineering products enabling the identification of further 
in the German market”: This is how products in respect of which market re- 
Mr. Helmuth Vollrath, Director cf the search can be carried out in Germany, 
pilot project of Gerrnan technical assis- ! Addressing a Press conference in 
tance for promoting the export of Indian i New Delhi, Mr. Vollrath disclosed 
engineering goods to Germany and other I as a result of the previous invest!- 
indusinat co^tries, summ^ up the , gations, his team had identifi^ 
results of the first phase of the project, i manufacturing units in India whose pro¬ 
now nearing completion. ducts would find a market in West 

The project, suggested by the Federal 1 Germany, although in the case of some 
German Government at the request of I of them the Indian manufacturers and 
Ihe Government of India, was under- ; the government authorities would have 
taken within the framework of the Indo- ■ to agree to a few adaptations and 
German agreement for technical co- : adjustments. The team had categorized 
operation. In the first half of the first j the Indian products into three groups, 
phase, a German team of five experts The first consists of products requiring 
in foreign trade, quality control and I little or no changes as such. The second 
rationalisation, assisted additionally by ' embraces items in respect of which 
five product experts, had taken ; further advice must lx given to the 
stock of India's production potential. manufacturers in anticipation of book- 
On the basis of their studies, the team’s j jiB orders. The third group covers items 
market research section contacted Ger- i which the German parties might take 
man business circles with the object an interest, provided a number of 
of identifying possible openings in the changes are carried out by the Indian 
German market for selected Indian side. 

engineering products. Side by side Answering questions Mr. H. Vollrath 

with this work, five officers from the said that in many cases the prices of 
Engineering Ex^rt Promotion Council Indian products were not yet quite 
of India and 15 sales executives from I competitive on the German market. One 
Indian industry had gone to Germany | difficulty was that the taxes levied by 
and studied the opportunities for plac- ! State governments at various stages and 
ing their products in the European ' also in some cases the duty on imported 
market. In fact, never before was as j raw materials and components tended 
much information given to a group of * to push up the prices of the finished pro- 
prospective exporters 
as was made avail¬ 
able to the Indian 
representatives on 
this occasion. Mr. 

Vollrath is back in 
India resuming his 
labours for the second \ 
phase of the project. 

In an effort to 
accelerate work, the 
German Government 
has now made 
available to the team 
the services of two 
additional foreign 
trade experts for 
giving advice to in¬ 
terested parties dur¬ 
ing the next six 
months. 

ad* M'"- I'ollrath (extreme right), export assistance project 
ready in iSia are director, addressing the Press conjerence in New Delhi 
building up 27 ‘‘test 

ca.scs” to serve as models for others as : ducts. In this context it might be men- 
to how selected Indian products can | tioned that it was the practice of modem 
achieve a break-through in the German i industrialised countries to refund to 
market. The group is prepared to give i exporters the total of taxes accumulated 
intensive advice in a number of other i in a product at the time of its export, 
cases where possibilities arc seen to ! Unless the products were competitive 
exist. During the second phase of the ! they would not attract the buyers’fancy, 
project, which will cover the period i On the other hand, the products had 
November 1968 to April 1969, members | to be adapted to the requirements of 
of the German team will be attached to i each individual market. The Gmnan 
the Engineering Export Promotion Coun- : team’s investigations had shown that 
cil’s head office in Calcutta and to its i adaptation was possible. In many ins- 
regional offices in Bombay, Madras and i tanecs, the problem was one of "style” 
New Delhi. It is considered that this and “finish*' so that the products could 

regionwise arrangement will facilitate attract forei^ buyers, Ftoject Director 

direct discussions between individual Vollrath pointed out. 



ca.scs” to serve as models for others as 
to how selected Indian products can 
achieve a break-through in the German 
market. The group is prepared to give 
intensive advice in a number of other 
cases where possibilities arc seen to 
exist. During the second phase of the 
project, which will cover the period 
November 1968 to April 1969, members 
of the German team will be attached to 
the Engineering Export Promotion Coun¬ 
cil’s head office in Calcutta and to its 
regional offices in Bombay, Madras and 
New Delhi. It is considered that this 
regionwise arrangement will facilitate 
direct discussions between individual 
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GERMANY’S POSITION IN THE MONETARY CRISIS 


After the meeting of the finance- 
' experts of the ten leading world 
economic powers, which took place 
in Bonn last week, the impression 
has been created in the world that 
the Federal Republic has finally 
become the preponderant political 
Jorce in Western Europe. The 
London “Times” said that it 
had now become obvious for 
anybody that Germany had assumed 
the leading role in Europe, and 
the paper could even name a 
German politician who would be 
able to play such a role forcefully 
and dynamically. 

Is this political evaluation of 
the recent international monetary 
crisis valid! Undoubtedly, the 
German Mark is at the moment 
the economically soundest major 
currency in the world. That, how¬ 
ever, is no news but a fact that 
could have been noted half a year 
or a year ago av well. The British 
Pound has been ill since long; the 
French Franc, though hard hit since 
the disturbances in May, has been 
ailing for quite some time.especially 
since Antoine Pinay and Giscard 
D'Estaing are no longer able to 
exert their influence for a policy 
of hard currency; the Dollar has 
finally been burdened since long 
by the war in Vietnam and by 
the exces.Tive capital investments 
of American private firms abroad. 
Therefore, the realisation that the 
position of the Mark is strong 
and that the other currencies are 
weak cannot explain the political 


BY JOHANNES GROSS 

judgement that the Federal Re¬ 
public has become the No. I power 
of Western Europe — economically 
this has been true for a number 
of years already. 

However, it is a new political 
feature that the Federal Republic 
has not yielded to the pressures 
from several allied governments 
and international speculation and 
is refusing to re-value the German 
Mark. One may see this resis¬ 
tance as a sign of political self- 
confidence, which so far has been 
visible only rarely in the relations 
with the other great powers of the 
Western Alliance. However, one 
would be completely wrong to 
.see in this act of defending the 
economic intere.sts of the Federal 
Republic more than the natural 
expression of her political sover¬ 
eignty. It does not mean the 
assumption of the leading role 
in Europe, the Federal Republic 
has neither the wish nor the 
potential to become the conduc tor 
of the West European concert. 
She is an immediate neigh¬ 
bour of the communist .sphere. 
She shares the responsibility for 
the fate of Berlin. And .she .strives 
for the removal of the partition 
of Germany. All other external 
interests must he subordinated 
to the.se aims — the safety of the 
status quo and the future unity 
of the country. This alone makes 
a leading role for the Federal 
Republic impossible, for such a 
role demands the ability to unite 


and integrate a multitude of 
interests. In all likelihood all the 
talk about “the leading power” 
is nonsense. It is certainly wrong 
to claim that France, or Great 
Britain, had so far led the Conti¬ 
nent. If at all there was a 
leading power it was the USA 
in the 'fifties. De Gaulle tried 
to speak for Europe, but without 
a mandate and without success. 
It has little relevance for practi¬ 
cal politics that his voice has 
lost strength. In any case, it 
does not mean that now another 
nation must speak for Europe. 

European politics today is once 
again what it was traditionally — 
polycentric. The lessons from the 
monetary cri.sis are different from 
those drawn by the columnists. 
One of them is the question about 
the .solidarity of the governments, 
when one of them is weak encd by 
revolutionary mcovements which 
could also seize and damage other 
governments. Secondly, the cur¬ 
rency malaise shows of how little 
use the accumulated gold and 
foreign exchange reserves are in 
the case of a cri.sis. As late as 
this spring Pre.sident de Gaulle 
tried to dislocate the present 
monetary .system -- .so powerful 
was he on account of his reserves. A 
few weeks later the billions were 
gone. Even the famous German 
foreign exchange reserves would 
not last long in the event of a crisis. 
Luckily for Germany, no crisis 
is in sight. 
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Baroness v. Mirbach at Children’s Day Celebration 



Prof, flernhaid 


INDOLOGICAL STUDIES 


Indolo/rical work in Germany 

had mud recently been mainly 
concerned with old and middle-Indian 
langiw/te.^, modem Induin languages are 
now gaining more and more importance. 
7 his applies not only lo the Indo-Eniopean 
dialects but also la Soiilh-lndian 
languages. Tamil is already taught at 
a number oi German iiniyersilies. There 
are gimd piospecis that sepaiate chairs 
may soon he created for this special 
field of Indology, particularly so as the 
study of SoiUh-Indian cult toes is of great 
significance for understanding their wide- 
spieid influence on South-East Asia. 

Iidic studies at .several academic 
centres in Germany reveal, apart from 
the traditional philological approach, an 
rver-increusing mieresi in conlemporaiy 
developments , for instance in the fields of 
Hinduism and Buddhism, oj history, .socio¬ 
logy and economics. Tibetan studies ate 
another branch of learning which is given 
great attention at German universities. 
Conducted within ike Departments of 
Indology, reseaich in cla.ssical Buddhist 
texts IS now supplemented by courses in 
modern Tibetan dialtrtt under the compe¬ 
tent guidance oJ stholars from Tibet. 

This Is how Piofessor Dr. Tran: 
Beriihaid of the Institute of Indian Hi.s- 
tory and Culture at Hamhiiig Uinveisiiv, 
siints up the present tieiids in Indo- 
Tihetun studies in Gcrniany. A spe¬ 
cialist III Hiuldliisni with paitiiiilai le- 
ference to Central .Asm, Prof. Bernhard 
has Inst tompleted a seven-week tour 
of India and Nepal during which he 
ripiesciilcd his university at the Hdth 
All-India Oriental Coiiferenic held at 
Varanasi lecenllv. 

Refer! ing lo the Oriental Conjerence, 
Pufessor Bernhard observed: “What sur¬ 
prised me most the iinhiokcn tradition 
of Nanskiit learning floiir.sliing side by 
side with modern selutlarship in Oiiental 
studies. I found many of my Indian colle¬ 
agues to have a Cemian academic batk- 
groiiiid and I retcived many assurances of 
the high reputation which German Indo- 
logical scholarship enjoys in this country". 



pARONCSS Em von HI . 

Mirbach was the chief |p.\ < 

t[iicstallhc“Inlcrnati('nal \ 

Children's Day” eelebra- ' - rB 

lion in New Delhi, held ^ 

on November 14, the \i, * TH ;? t 

tribute to the late Prime 

Minister Nehru for his love for children. She also gave away selected 
prizes, as seen in the picture here, from among a large number awarded 
to children in various competitions held in connection with the Mela. 


Indian Delegates to Berlin Seminar on Power Supply 


INDIA was among 
■'•various Asian coun¬ 
tries which exchanged 
ideas and information 
at a seminar held 
from October 9 to 
November 2 at the 
German Foundation 
for Developing Coun¬ 
tries in Herlin. The 
current situation with 
regard to power 
gcnciation and distri¬ 
bution and related questions were the main theme of discussion. The 
programme of the seminar included a study-tour of lesearch institutes 
in this field m the Federal Republic of Germany. The Indian delegates 
were (from left in the picture) Mr. T. Ramachandran, Senior Research 
Officer in India's Planning Commission, Mr. S. N. Roy, Superintending 
Engineer in the Uttar Pradesh State Electricity Boaid, and Mr. H. R. 
Kulkarni, Director, Central Water and Power Commission (Power Wing). 


Boiirkela Plant’s New Technical Manager 


rvR. W. Rading, steel 
^expert from Ger¬ 
many, has taken ovci as 
General Superintendent 
( f the Rourkcla steel 
plain. The Hindustan 
Steel Ltd., had suggested 
that a West-German 

steel expert take charge ' _ . 

of the technical manage¬ 
ment at Rotirkela during the present running-m period of the new units built 
under the steel plant's 1.8 million-ton expansion scheme. The new technical 
manager will clo.sely work with an Indian counterpart who is to succeed 
him ultimately. Picture above shows Dr. Hading (second from left) with Mr. 
R. P. Sinha (left). General Manager of the Rourkela plant, and the Director 
of the local Max Muller Bhavan, Dr. K. H. Buschmann (third from left). 
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A printer's wotkshop in the fifteenth centmy 


THE ART OF PRINTING CHANGED THE WORLD 


\J^F, can no longer imagine life 
’’withoul books. Blit there was 
once a time when they were very 
rare and costly. The first books 
were made of baked clay, papyrus 
or parchment. These hand-written 
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volumes were so expensive that 
they could only be bought by 
princes or wealthy monasteries: 
for that reason the number of 
those who could read was mini¬ 
mal. All that changed uhen a 

_ patrician from 

m||[||||||||^H||H the German 

of Mainz. Johan- 
'1-5' Gutenberg, 

iSSy {(- ‘tiitt'tut’tl on pn^^ 

■X-iSr- 9^1 An early version of the 
itVi^iaiK (jutenhcrg press (ri^ht) 

nHH ^ 

tjutenberg produced 
■■ W200 copies oj lilts 42- 

wM line Bible {left) over 
H a period of several 































































sary will be honoured by a travel¬ 
ling exhibition depicting the 
development of printing from 
Gutenberg to the modem 
day. The exhibition, organised 
by the All India Federation of 
Master Printers and the Delhi 
Printers’ Association, will open 
in New Delhi shortly and then 
travel to Allahabad, Calcutta, 
Madras, Bombay and Poona. 



The printing workshop at the Gutenberg Museum in Mainz 


THE ART OF PRINTING 

(.Continued from page 5) 

invented the art of printing books 
on a press. 

Very little has been handed 
down to us about Gutenberg. 
We know that he was born in 
Mainz in 1400 and that he died 
in February 1468, exactly SOO 
years ago. After experimenting 
for many years, he finally succeed¬ 
ed in perfecting the invention 
which was to transform the face 
of the earth: printing with single 
cast-metal types. In twenty years’ 
work Gutenberg had succeeded 
in developing his art to such a 
point that the beauty of his 
books equalled the most wonder¬ 
ful hand-written manuscripts. 

By 1500 books were printed all 
over Europe. The number of people 
who could read —and who wanted 
to do so - grew ever larger. The new 
art soon encompassed the earth and 
effected a “cultural revolution” 
of unparalleled significance. Prin¬ 
ting presses were established in all 


continents. The first press was 
opened in India in 1556, 83 years 
before t he new art reached the USA. 

Johannes Gutenberg died 500 
years ago. In India this anniver- 


The famous inventor — a reproduction 
from a 16th century miniature 



Setting of types in the Gutenberg press 
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GERMAN PATTERN FOR 
MIDDLE-LEVEL TECHNICIANS 


VET another step in German 
collaboration for promoting 
factory-integrated industrial edu¬ 
cation in India was taken on 
Nov. 20 when Dr. Zakir Husain 
laid the foundation stone of the 
YMCA Institute of Engineering 
at Faridabad, near Delhi. The 
Federal Republic of Germany is 
assisting the Institute with a con¬ 
tribution of nearly Rs. 82 lakhs. 

The Institute, which is being 
raised by the National Council 
of YMCAs in India, will train 
“middle-level technicians” on the 
pattern followed in Germany. The 



President Zakir Husain greeting Am¬ 
bassador Baron von Mlrbach. Also seen 
m the picture is Mr. Bansi Lai, Chief 
Minister of Haryana. 

Institute, a pilot project, will 
oiler four-year sandwich courses, 
besides refresher and short-term 
specialized training. 

Since 1961, when the project 
was conceived, the Federal Re¬ 
public of Germany has been tak¬ 
ing keen interest in the Institute. 
The German YMCAs, through 
the Protestant Central Aid Agency 
in Bonn, made a grant of DM 
2.75 million (approximately Rs. 
52 lakhs) towards the cost of equip¬ 
ment and the salary of a German 
adviser, while a second German 
aid organisation, the Service 
Overseas Agency in Stuttgart, 
offered another grant. 

In a message of good wishes, the 
German Protestant Central Agency 


for Development Aid said 
it felt honoured that the 
President of India was 
laying the foundation 
stone of the Institute. 

The Agency offered to do 
its best to make the Ins¬ 
titute a model in the field 
of technical and voca¬ 
tional training in India. 

The President of India 
said it augured well for 
the Institute that it was 
sponsored by the National 
Council of YMCAs of 
India in collaboration 
with the Governments of 
Haryana, India and the 
Federal Republic of 
Germany. He thanked the Cen¬ 
tral Aid Agency in Bonn and the 
German YMCAs for their gene¬ 
rous grant in foreign exchange. 
Dr. Zakir Husain added he was 
confident that with the collabora¬ 
tion of the German authori¬ 
ties the Institute would be able 
to produce the quality technical 
manpower so badly needed for 
India’s development. 

The German Ambassador, 
Baron von Mirbach, who also 
participated in the function, said 
the occasion was most welcome 
to him because it witnessed the 
beginning of an Institute dedieated 
to the technical education of 
India’s young generation. The pro¬ 
ject, therefore, had his support 
from Its very inception. He added 
that he had no doubt that the 
Institute would become a model 
and a sort of novel educational 
venture. 

“Practical training of its stu¬ 
dents”, the Ambassador pointed 
out, “will be an integral part of 
the curriculum, which means 
that during their study course at 
‘he Institute they will have to 
work in some of the industrial 
plants set up in the very neigh¬ 
bourhood of their Institute. I am 
happy to find that similar insti¬ 
tutes in my country have served as 
an example in the planning of the 
Faridabad Engineering Centre”. 



Dr. Zakir Husain laying the foundation stone 


PRINCt LOEWENSTHIN 

Prince Hubertus zu Lowen- 
stein, the noted historian who has 
visited India several times, is again 
here on a lecture tour. Author of 



Prince LSwenstein 

several books, which have won 
high praise, he is widely known 
for “A Basic History of Ger¬ 
many”, his recent publication. 

A few days ago. Prince Ldwen- 
stein received the Commanders’ 
Cross of the Order of Merit of the 
Federal Republic of Germany, in 
recognition of his services to his 
country. 
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BONN 



.^j 




Mis. I’rabha Tiilpiilc of IIiihI Mi zJ or ^luDhu. Bombay, 
and Miss Evelyn D'Si uzu of the Indian Tnide Uwon 
Congrtss {fourth and jijlh from left) were uwong the 
Hade union leaders }rom three continents who weie 


received in Bonn by Mrs. Kaete Strobe! (in conversation 
with the Indian delegate). Federal Miiiislei of Health, 
on the occasion of ihc World Confeteme of the 
Interiiational Federation of F ee Trade Unions. 


WOMEN UNDERSTAND IT MUCH MORE QUICKLY 


“ 1 r in Germany, I accept • n in\ ita( ion 
•from a toUeaguc to »!0 to the cmema 
or eat in a resiaiiranl wi'h him, it IiJn on 
great significance. Heie, however, ihe 
dcecpiancc by i voting, unmairied 
woman of the invitation for such a 
meeting means far, far more.” wrote a 
member of the German Development 
Service from a Wcst-African country. 



Aiio'her, .1 Hamhuig girl, siimmeil up 
h;i opericnces in India a.s follows; 
“A volunteer out heie is faced with the 
nxessity of getting used to and adapting 
oneself to different wavs of life, customs, 
liici archies, eating habits, etc. 

To adapt oneself to the changed 
conditions and at the same time to ensure 
rnat one's own standards are aceepied is 
an £ichicvemenl of which the women in 
the Gel man Development Service, can 
well be proud. Of every 100 volunteers, 
40 are females. And after five yeais’ 
expeticnce with almost 1,850 persons in 
27 countries of the ‘Third World”, 



people 111 the central ofiice of the “GDS” 
in Bad Godesberg (Federal Republic of 
Germany) aie particularly satisfied with 
these female volunteers. When they 
arrive at the places where they are to 
work It IS generally the case that the 
female volunteers atiapl themselves and 
underslaiid the position much more 
quickly than their male cvunicrparts. 



• 




In any batsh of Oeiman volunteeis 
leaving joi seiviee abioad, four out of 
ten ate women 


Many women volunteeis, like Ule 
(jiienther in this pielute, woik as medteal 
assistants 


A German volunteer nurse assisting in the 
training of local midwives in a developing 
country 
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“OBERHAUSEN IN 
INDIA - ’68” 


'T'HE standard of Indian short 
^ films is quite high. I expect 
that India will participate in the 
West German Short Film Festival 
in Oberhausen next year”, said 
Mr. Will Wehling, Deputy Direc¬ 
tor of the Festival, during a brief 
visit to this country. By introducing 
to India, during his lour, selected 
prize-winning films produced by 
various countries and screened 
at the Oberhausen Festival, he 
inaugurated an Indo-German 
dialogue in this field of art which 
he hoped would be kept up. 

The Oberhausen festival, first 
organised at an adult education 
centre, has developed into an 
international competition for 
short lilms. Inspired by the motto 
of “The Way to Our Neighbour", 
It serves as an aid to promoting 
belter human relationships and 
strengthening mutual understand¬ 
ing among peoples. About 3.“' coun¬ 
tries participate in the festival 
c\cry year entering 70 to 80 short 
films. Although pictures of inter¬ 
national renown are screened at 
Oberhausen, Berlin and Mann¬ 
heim every year, Oberhausen spe- 
ciali/es in short films. And the 


70 or 80 that arc 
screened there 
are selected from 
about 700 that 
seek the distinc¬ 
tion. With the 

, increasing popu- _ 

larity of TV. 
cartoon films, animated and 
experimental lilms dominate the 
held of short lilms The Festival 
serves as a meeting place for 
young producers and as a forum 
for demonstrating new methods 
of cinematographic expression. 

During his visit to this country. 
Mr. Wehling presented to packed 
houses in Bombay, Poona, New 
Delhi and Calcutta contemporary 
film art at its best by producers 
from C/cchoslovakia. the federal 
Republic of Germany. France, 
Great Britain, Hungary, Japan, the 
Netherlands, Poland, t ISA, USSR 
and Yugoslavia. The programmes 
described as "Oberhausen in India 

’68”, were held under the auspices 
of the Max Muellc Bhavans in 
cooperation with the federation 
of Film Societies of India. The 
films screened portrayed typical 
trends of short film production 



“ to the Neighhom-]<^fiS'' froma Yogoslavtan eai toon film 


in the world. They demonstrated 
particularly how much the young 
generation of producers regard 
the production of short films as a 
field of experiment and a test of 
talent fhere were cartoon films, 
documentary films and short 
feature lilms. 

One of the films shown. 
"The Machine”, a West-German 
cartoon lilm in colours, demons¬ 
trated how the "homo sapiens" 
forced to thinking takes his ideas 
to such a state ol pcrieetion that 
he himself becomes a captive of 
his inventions. 

Addressing a Press conference 
in New Delhi, Mr. Wehling dis¬ 
closed that the screening of the 
Oberhausen festival films m India 
was the second lime the entries of 
the Festival had ever been shown 
outside of Germany. 






Pi 







''The Machine" from a German cartoon film of the same title 
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Mr. Walter Steigner, Director-Cenera! of the “Deutsche Welle", before the 
famous Kokoschka painting of Cologne, the home of the “ Voice of Germany". 


“ABU’’ AWARDS 
FOR AIR AND 
GERMAN TV 


DOTH India and Germany 
^received warm applause at the 
Fifth General Assembly of the 
Asian Broadcasting Union (ABU) 
held in New Delhi. India won 
both the ABU radio prize (worth 
1000 Dollars and a trophy) and 
the prize for low cost TV-docu- 
mentaries. The German TV-nct- 
work ZDF (Zweites Deutsches 
Fernsehen) won the top prize for 
TV-documentaries for its entry 
“The Fourth Aga Khan". 


“VOICE OF GERMANY” SPEAKS 
MANY TONGUES 


•yUE “Deutsche Welle" (Voice 
of Germany), West Germany’s 
international short-wave service, 
may soon take up broadcasts in 
additional Indian languages. This 
was stated by Mr. Walter Steigner, 

Di rector-General of the “ Deutsche i 
Welle”, who was in Delhi to attend ; 
the Fifth Assembly of the Asian 
Broadcasting Union (ABU). i 
The “Deutsche Welle” already | 
brings regular programmes in 28 
languages, among them Hindi. 
Urdu and Sanskrit.and is received 
in some 90 countries throughout 
the world. The response of the 
Indian audience to the “Deutsche 
Welle" programmes was very good, 
Mr. Steigner said. This was eviden¬ 
ced, apart from the constant flow 
of listeners’ mail, by the rapidly 
increasing number of “German 
Vani Clubs” in the country. 
Asked about reception conditions 
in India Mr. Steigner said that 
they were quite good in general, 
but unfortunately somewhiil difli- 
cult in the Delhi area, due to 
topological reasons. A major 
improvement to come, which will i 
benefit “Deutsche Welle" listeners ' 


throughout this part of Asia, i 
would be the planned relay-station | 
in Thailand. Casting a sidelight j 
on the kind of long-range planning ' 
radio stations have to engage in, ' 
Mr. Steigner disclosed that already ' 
at this stage international talks j 
were being held concerning the i 
world-wide news-coverage for the | 
1972 Munich Olympics. 1 


j The radio prize went to one of 
\ air’s smallest stations, Raipur, 

I for an interview with farmers in 
[ the daily rural programme “Kisan 
' Bhaiyon Ke Liye”. “Highway 
Number One” AlR’s prizewinning 
TV-documentary was a 25- 
minute film of a car-journey from 
Bombay to Delhi, which also 
tackled the problem of road safety. 
It was directed by Carsten Diercks, 
longtime German adviser to 
AIR-TV. 

Vice-President Giri, in his 
opening address to the ABU con¬ 
ference, said that, in his view, 
radio and television were “the 
most potent instruments of our 
civilisation”. 



Dr. Gerhard Dambmann of the “ZDF” receiving from the Vice-President, Mr. V, V, 
Girt, the ''ABV" prJse for the best TV documentary. 
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_MARK THE CONTRASTS -— 

IN the German countryside, windmills and water- add a special charm to any rural landscape 
mills, which were widely in use in the past The picture above, showinq a scene from North 

for grinding corn, have all but disappeared Germany, is the original, while that below 

Where, however, they stili remain, the windmills incorporates fifteen changes, as usual 
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IN SHORT 



Vnited Stales Secre¬ 
tary of Finance Henry 
Fowler defended both 
the German decision 
not to re-value the Mark 
and the French decision 
not to devalue the 
Franc. At the same 
time, he characterized 
the other measures 
taken by both countries 
as sensible and con¬ 
structive. 

★ 

7'he German Ambas¬ 
sador, Baron von 
Mirhach. offered 

Federal Chancellor 
Kiesinf’er 's congratu¬ 
lations and bis own 
good wishes to Prime 
Minister Indira Gandhi, 
on her 51st birthday, 
which took place on 
November 19. 


According to figiirct 
released by the Federal 
German Ministry of 
Econonius. India’s ex¬ 
ports of leihiiical pro¬ 
ducts to Germany are 
nsing. From 1966 to 
1967 the value o/ non- 
Iradiiloihd exports rose 
from 23 17 crore to 
32.9 crore rupees. 

♦ 

"NA ! O gives dc/ence 
strategy anew, efficient 
look" writes Die 
Well". Hamburg. 

« 

20.1)1)0 people in the 
Federal Republic die 
of nicoline-poi.soniiig 
every year. This is the 
finding of a report pub¬ 
lished at the reeent 
Heidelberg conferenee 
on the dangers of to¬ 
bacco. 

* 

7'he German Aca¬ 
demic Exchange Ser¬ 
vice (DAAD) last year 
.spent DM 34.600,000 
(appro.ximalely Rs. 6- 
Jj2 crore) on the 


exchange of 12,000 
professors. lecturers, 
research scholars and 
undergraduate students 
between the Federal Re¬ 
public of Germany and 
other countries. 

♦ 

‘ ‘ A lexander Du bcek 
—a kind man in a cruel 
world" reads a headline 
in the German daily 
“Frankfurter Rund¬ 
schau". 

% 

Europe's longest 
"fly-over", consisting 
of 100 prefabrica¬ 
ted sections, was re¬ 
cently thrown open to 
traffic in Hanover. 

* 

"7he East German 
regime di.splays a 
parly line .so tough 
and nilraiisigent to¬ 
wards “revisionism" 
and "national parti- 
culanly" that it 
outdoes the reactions 
of any other Commu¬ 
nist party in the coni- 
I miniisi bloc. ("The Jliii- 
dusian 7imes"). 

* 

The Bonn Ministry 
of Defence emphali- 
ciilly denied reports em- 
j anatmg from East 
Germany that the 
Federal Republic was 
developing bacteriolo¬ 
gical and chemical 
weapons. The Ministry 
spoke.sman drew at¬ 
tention to the fact that 
the Federal Republic 
has officially renounced 
the production of A- 
B-C weapons and has 
.subjected itself to 
effective international 
controls in these fields. 


7’he Italian Com¬ 
munist Party accused 
the Soviet news agency 
"Tass” of falsifying its 
report on the occupa¬ 


tion of Czechoslovakia. 
"Tass", in a flash from 
War.saw, had said that 
the Italian Communists 
supported the Mo.scow 
action, whereas exactly 
the opposite was true. 
("Christ und Welt"). 

* 

Electrification of the 
German Federal Rail¬ 
ways is making rapid 
progress. So far 27 
per cent of the entire 
network, handling 75 
per cent of the total 
traffic, have been con¬ 
verted from .steam to 
electric traction. 

★ 

A competition of 
paintings from chil¬ 
dren ill East A.sia. Aus¬ 
tralia and New Zealand, 
organised iointly by 
the "Coice of Ger¬ 
many" and Eiifihansa, 
attrchtcd 4.01)0 entries 
from children in 
12 countries. The 
first prize, a visit 
to Germany by air, was 
won by a 12-year-old 
child from Manila. 

■* 

A team of West- 
Ocrmaii mountaineers 
is .shortly undertaking 
an e.xpedition to two 
uneoiiqiiered peaks in 
the Annapurna range 
of the Himalayas. 

¥ 

A strong trend to¬ 
wards independent ceni- 
didutes was observed 
at the recent municipal 
council elections in the 
Federal German State 
of Baden - Wiirttem- 
berg : Independent 
candidates gained a 
total of 62.3 per cent 
of all seats, leaving 
the three large parlies 
viz. CDU, SPD, and 
FPD, far behind. 

¥ 

iS,400 trainees from 
developing countries are 
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at present working in 
the Federal Republic of 
Germany. 43.5 per 
cent 0 / them come 
from Asia, primarily 
from India, Iran and 
South Korea. 


Ornilliologi.sls in 
West Germany are puz¬ 
zled by a mass - mig¬ 
ration of "red - footed 
falcons" from Siberia 
to the North-German 
Slate of Schleswig- 
Holstein. Previously 
two of jay-birds, 

also from Siberia, were 
ob.served in Northern 
Germany. 


West German Eco¬ 
nomics Minister Schil¬ 
ler, official host of the 
recent Bonn "confe¬ 
rence of ten" on mone¬ 
tary problems, said 
that, in his opinion, the 
package of measures 
decided upon at the 
conference would be 
successful. 
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■As Germans See It,.. 



I he modern U\ hiiuiiic'> of ‘heiiio- 
theropy hare been the yreuieit boon 
to tnonfmd in loiu/iieimi; di.\eu!,e, 
piolonyiny the span of hie. and icdiie- 
nif! pom and stiffeiini!. ■idianees 
in this held, in whiih at the le.icareh 
only beyaii at the start of the present 
lenliin, hare been omuzin/.'ly rapid 
and mar yet lead to Paul l-.hrlich's 
dream oj the 'ma);h bullet'' tare for 
all di.seasi ' 

I his IS the lasiinaliin; story of 
the dedn ated i < seai ilnis and < hemi.sts 
thriniyhoiil the sun Id ssho hare laboni- 
ed to proyide ns siilh the wondei- 
diiiys MV hare i onie to take for yianti d. 
.I\ eatlr os lb 1(1 I.hilith i rented and 
peifeetid sah arson, the tine loi i)'- 
philis. Dr Ale.sondei I Icmmg iu/\ not 
fat hehinil III hi.s diseorei \ of pemedlin, 
irhith has sored lonntbss lires 

lias book IS a tiibiite to hiindieds 
oj oiliei seieiitisis in labotoiorie.s 
oho imented insnlin, antibioties. eat- 
tisoni and ereii itesier driiys that bale 
piored so siieiessjiil In the fiylit 
ayanist tiibert iilosis, diabite.s. heart 
disease, mental illness, and ereii 
eantei. The aiithoi shosis the leseai- 
eheis at »oik, lei omits their sneeesses 
and faihaes step by step, and helps 
the leader to paitaipate in the intti- 
eate proiesses of espeiimeiilatioii 
and tcstniy whuh hare led to the 
miraele meditiiies of today 

hi list liaeiimlei, the anthoi. iras 
bom III Miimtii in Ib26 He 
eonies to book-wrilini; horn the 
siorld of lonrnahsni. After the 
last svai he studied ni this field and 
has walked as a leporler, editoi and 
eommeiihitor in the dads piess, radio 
and teleilsion. His interests are in 
politieal, eeonomic and siientifie pro¬ 
blems. hi 19 f I appeared his fast book , 
o]'ort.sehriti and Sieheiheit" a h’story 
of the (iernian ball-beariiif; industry. 
His nest book, '■'■Lm Jainhiaidert 
Chemie", Xin published in I9b2. 

Publiihcr Econ*Vcrli{. Duesvetdorf 
£n|l>fth od»t»on Tharnet and Hudson. London 


Communist propaganda often reveals curious con¬ 
trasts even on the facts concern.) ng the Communists’ 
own sphere of power. East-German publications 
indulged in polemics recently about the rise in 
defence expenditure in the Federal Republic to the 
tune of DM 2,500 million. But the increase of such 
expenditure in the East Bloc countries throws a 
flood of light on such attacks. Here are the 
facts : 

USSR : 1967 —14,500 million Roubles; 1968 —16,700 
million—increase 2,200 million. 

GDR : 1967 3,600 m. Marks; 1968 -• 5,800 m.— 

Increase 2,200 m. 

POLAND; 1967 •26,460 m. Zloty; 1968 — 29,110 m. •■ 
j ncrease 2,050 m. 


crease 630 m. 
HUNGARY : 19e 


12,370 m. kes; 1968 


i,000 m. 


HUNGARY : 1967 •5,400 m. forint; 19G8 - 6,430 m.- 
increase 1,000 m. 

RUMANIA : 1967• -4,960 m. lei; 1968 5,i90m. lei 

increase 200 m. 

BULGARIA : L967 ~::40m. lewa; 19e3--260 m.— 
increa.'.o 20 in. 

It must be remembered that in Communist countries 
great parts of the actual military expenditure 
are concealed in the state budget behind civil 
budget items such as research, heavy industry, 
services, elc. The increase in the defence 
burdens shown in the state budget of the member- 
states of the Warsaw Pact is, therefore, all the 
more apparent. 

People living in glass-houses should not throw 
stones at others 1 On December 4, 1968, a ro- 
cailed documentation published in East Berlin 
under the title ''West Germany 1968--alarm i r*g 
facts about neo-Nazism in state and society'' 
cor.tained a summary of nssert.ioris that have been 
s lariderously spread for years by the East 
German Communist Socialist Unity Party (BED) in 
so-called ''Brown Books''. 

The repetition of a defamation does not becosio 
any more credible. The particular absurdity of 
this present documeiitatlon can be seen in the 
fictitious charge that the number of former Nazis 
in t.he service of the Federal Government has 
increased since the SPD joined the government. 

in this connection, reference must be made to the 
documentation published on September 6, 1968 in 
Vientia at a Press conference by Simon 
Wiesenthai, Hoad of the Documentation Centre of 
the Federation of Jewish Persecutees during the 
Nazi regime. Wiesenthai proved that considerable 
influence is wielded by former Nazis on the East- 
German Press and propaganda machine. 

It is because the Federal Republic of Germany is 
pursuing a democratic policy at home and abroad 
that East Berlin is trying to tarnish its image 
t.hrough slander. However, the Federal Government 
is convinced that the world assesses it on the 
basis of its policies and not on the slander made 
by the Uibricht regime. 
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New Aid Programme 

N ciifltl-poiiil dOYclopincnt- 
aid policy has been annowKid 
in Bonn by the Federal Mnuclei 
for Ixononuc Co-opcraiion. I>i 
Erhard I'ppler. 

Oiitlinini; the new piof'ianune. 
Dr. Eppler said that /orciyii and 
development-aid policies aimed ai 
promotmy peace not only in hinopc 
Foreiyn-aid funds uere aho lony- 
tenn investments intended to help 
countries help themselves and theie- 
by prevent the industrial and 
developiny nations Ironi driftmy 
farther apart Plie objci t. he saul. 
was to stress mutual dependence 
and solidarin 

More imporlancc ir«.\ to be at¬ 
tached to multilateral-aid measures, 
despite the prevalence in the /iiitirc 
oj bilateral assisianie, the Minister 
contmued Multilateral siippm t 
hud the advimtaye of beiny Iree 
from any suspicion o/ naimnal 
political interests. 

Apart from a leu exceptions. 
Dr. Eppler said, the Federal 
Govtinment had not demanded 
that deliveries be lied to aid 
commitments. More emphasis uas- 
to be placed in future on the capital- 
aid sector with the object of creat¬ 
ing new markets /or the German 
industry. 

Minister Eppler added that he 
would like to .see a relasatioii of 
conditions under which capital aid 
was granted. 

The Minister also advocated a 
lowering of the interest rate on fot- 
eign-aid credits to less than three 
per cent and an extension of the 


inlerc si-Ircc lac ihl i pci icfd to more ! 
than se\eii years in ceiluin lascs. ! 
Ill this Well ihe I eclered Government | 
HVM appioac hiiiy die pniposals made , 
at die i'b con/erenc e on I'rade j 
and Pcielopmeiit loi an interest i 
late of 2 5 per cent, ciyhl mtcresi- j 
Iree years and an e.xpiry period ' 
of JO years I he Federal Govern- I 
mem also advocated tariff prel- 
eieiices and a dismantlmy of . 
import barriers in the indiistnal ’ 
nations. Dr I pplei poiiiied out \ 
The new plan includes a pio- ; 
posal lor expaiidiny the German | 
I oliintecr .Sci vice. ; 


2J New Volunteers 


'J'\VENTY-0.\E German volim- ■ 
■* leers have tust arrived m India I 
lor a lu o-vear term oj scrvu'c. They i 
are pail of a body of 161 nwinhers ; 
ol the German I olunteer .Set vice, j 
56 of diem women, lo leave Bonn I 
chinny Chrisimas ucek jor uwA- 
my III 21 developiny countries 
Scvent\-thi ec vohiiiteeis are to 
work III 11 Alrican coimiries 
and 40 III loin countries of Asm 
while 4S have proceeded to si\ 
l.aim .■Xmencan countries The j 
nt'o laryesi single gioiips are of 21 j 
each - one assiyncd to India and I 
the other lo Tunisia 

li'ilh the latest batch that have 
Icjt Bonn, the German Volunteer 
Service, which iiva Icirnied 5^ ■ 
years ago, has sent out a total of \ 
1,090 volunteers to various develop- ‘ 
my countries. With the new arrivals '• 
more than eighty German Volun- \ 
teers are working in the various j 
Stales of India. Most of the new \ 
volunteers are techiiieians. i 


Berlin Wall Wider Now 


DFPOR 
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He describes the latesi appeal- 
emee of the wall and other obstacles 
that are "an cdiseenc reminder of 
die nreseni division of Berlin" 
and .says thai die wcdl il.self is cnily 
one of many barriers now "'There 
IS. first of all." he points out "a 
preliminary fence of chain link 
and barbed wire nine feel high It 
stands back from the wall over 100 
yards Then there is an electric 
edarm system which is set off by 
anybody proceeding towards the 
wall', there is a wide policedoy 
alley, beyond that an area of 
trip-flares, and finally a fiench 
nine feel deep and .15 feel 
wide, studded with anti-tank 
traps Ihe wall itself has been 
rebuilt lo a heiylil rallying from 
Id lo 15 left and has been ciin- 
ninyly filled with drainpipe ndlers. 
so dial if a man makes Ins way 
ail OS'S and leaps for the top. the 
roller will spin him back to the 
ground" 

Resion pass tribuie to We.st 
Berliners' eouruye despite their 
awareness of the proximity of 
potentially hostile forces and of 
the heasy Soviet arms there 

Referring to die itnporiaiiee for 
the city of the Allied prc.senee. he 
says: "American policy has worked 
in Berlin, and the German officials 
here are the first lo proclaim it". 
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Tributes To Gutenberg 1 Minister Dr. Werner on Visit to Patna 


/•'u/liiwiiig are extracts fivm 
the messages received on the 
occasion of the inauguration of 
the (iulenherg Exhibition 
(See page 7) in Delhi : 

Cutenberg was one of the bene¬ 
factors of humanity. His epoch-making 
discovery of printing revolutionized 
the means of communication and 
brought knowledge and learning within 
the reach of all 

Piesideiit Dr. Zakir Husain 

This laudable venture (the Exhibition 
■•Art of Printing Transforms the World") 
IS another illuminating example of 
fruitful potentialities inherent in interna¬ 
tional cooperation, and it is in the 
fitness of things that a country like 
Germany- the motherland of Johannes 
Gutenberg who sowed the seeds of the 
golden era of intellectual renaissance 
by inventing the first movable-type 
printing technique 500 years ago 
with the publication of the 42-line 
Bible—should be associated with this 
proieci. 

i ice-Piewleiil y f ' Cm 

The invention of printing is a remark¬ 
able landmark in the progress of man, 
no lets revolutionary than the discovery 
of speech and writing. Gutenberg, who 
died 500 years ago, is a great benefactor 
of mankind. 

I’lime Munster liitlira Cuiidhi 

I congratulate the Indian printers on 
their initiative in arranging the quincen¬ 
tenary celebrations and the Gutenberg 
Exhibition which wiil be shown in 
various parts of India. May these events 
be successful and contribute towards 
strengthening the friendship between 
India and Germany. 

redeial Chamclior Kiesingcr 

Modern printing is probably the 
most important development which 
has directly contributed to the material 
and mental progress of mankind. The 
whole world owes a debt of gratitude 
to Johannes Gutenberg. 

Trigtina Sen, Union Minister of Education 

The magnificent 42-line Bible known 
as the Gutenberg Bible is a monumental 
example of how the great printer 
Johannes Gutenberg, with two of his 
associates John Fust and Peter Schoffer, 
nsastcred the technical details. 

Jaganath Rao, Union Minister of 
tVorks, Housing and Supply 

The fact that the Gutenberg Exhibi¬ 
tion, which provides information on the 
history of printing, links our town of 
Malm and India with new ties, may be 
considered to be another contribution to 
the deepening of mutual understanding. 

Fuchs, Ixtrd Mayor of Mainz 


^ncwspiipcr' re- | | 

cultural develop¬ 
ment in which the German Government was already assisting India and 
added that more such collaboration projects were nowunder consideration. 
Minister Werner recalled that his country was second among the advanced 
countries assisting India m her economic development. During his stay ai 
the Bihar capital. Minister Werner met Mr. Nityanand Kaniingo, the 
State Governor, and Mr M.S. Rao, Adviser to the Governor. 


India at Berlin Seminar on Standardisation 


PROBLEMS of standar- 
^dization were discussed 
at a three-week seminar 
oil “Norms as Inslrii- 
nicnls of Industrialisa¬ 
tion" at which India was 
rcpre.scntcd by two ex¬ 
perts The seminar, 
which was held in Berlin 
by the German Found.i- 
tion for Developing 
Countries,in co-opcration 
with the German Com¬ 
mission for Norms, gave 
Ihc participants from 
various countries of Asia 
and Notth Africa the 
benefit of the experience 
gamed by industrialized countries in the held of standardisation. The 
Indian delegates (seen in the picture above) were Dr. A.K. Gupta, Deputy 
Director General of Ihc Indian Standards Institution, New Delhi (left), and 
Mr. V.K. Subramaniain (right), of the Indian Oxygen Limited, ('alcutta 




German Medicos Gel to Know India 


vivid memories of 

the good work being done by young Indian diKtors here, m spite of 
limitations”. This is how two young senior German students of medicine 
summed up their impressions of a 12-weck tour of this country. They 
formed part of a batch of 15 medicos and members of the Student Christian 
Movement in West Germany-two of them women—who visited India 
to familiarize themselves, through study and practical work, with conditions 
of social medicine and the working of medical relief measures in the country. 
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Dear Friends, 

Another year has passed, and 
I hope that on balance it was a 
happy and successful one for you. 

If one reviews the world scene 
over the last twelve months, tlurc 
are, I am afraid, not too many deve¬ 
lopments which would put one into 
an optimistic mood. The world's 
hopes lor lasting peace seem to 
move forward at snail's paie onlv, 
while technology and science cele¬ 
brate triumph after triumph, rapidly 
increasing man's power over nature 
and over his fellowmen — unfortu¬ 
nately without adding much to 
his wi.sdom in applying it. 

It is all the more heartening that 
there arc some fields at least where 
optimism and bright hopes seem 
fully iiistilied, and I am happy to 
say that Indo-German relations 
belong to tins category. Politi- 
tally, the relations between our 
two couniries have been marked 
by an attitude of understanding and 
helpfulness on both sides whieii^ in 
my opinion, have been exemplary. 

IWl will make a good start 
with the visit of Federal Foreign 
Monster H dly Brandt at the end 
of .faniiary. His visit is a direct 
result of the successful talks 
between Frime Minister Indira 
Gandhi and Chancellor Kurt 
Georg Kiesinger duri”g the latter's 
visit in 1967. when regular yearly 
con.sulratioiis between the Foreign 
Ministers of India and Germany 
were agreed upon. 

On the eerniomie front, the close 
co-operaiion both in the private 
.sector and on the government level 
has continued and deepened. 
Germany has completely fuljilled 
its pledge to the Ah! India Con¬ 
sortium. The ''Volhalh-Mission" 
for the promotion of Indian exports 
to H'estern turope and to Germany 
in particular is hack in India (or 
the second year, assisting Indian 
industry to achieve the vital break¬ 
through III non-lradifional exports. 
To alleviate India's balance of 
payment problems. Germany in 
1968 stepped in with important 
measures, viz debt-relief loans and 



Amhusvuloi Din on D. von Mirhacli 


commodity aid untied to German 
i deliveries and by agreeing to make 
j advance payments to the IDA hinds. 

I On the agricultuial scene, likewise, 

I Indo-German co-operation has 
i seen encouraging developments. 
As / am writing this, the eipiipmcnt 
tor the long-awaiied dairy lor Mandi 
\ IS being unloaded at Bombay 
[ Harbour, special equipment for 
the drilling of ullra-deep lubewelh 
is on II s way to Kangra. ai.d Indo- 
i German efforts to comhat the potato 
\ pest in the Hiignis are getting 
i into full gear. More signifr.ant 
' still, last year's expert commission 
\ to Alniora has gnen the green light 
for the lour til full-fledged Indo-Ger- 
' man agricultiiral development pro- 
I tect to be c.stahh.died in that district. 

'< In the field of eiiltural i chit ions 
! the most signifuanl step was per¬ 
haps the long overdue inaiigiiralion 
of a Max Muller Bhavan in Bombay. 
1 And 1969. hopefully svill .see the 
! festive opening of a new house with 
greatly expanded facilities for the 
Max Muller Bhavan in the capital 
In Germany, the undisputed high¬ 
light of Indo-German ctetivines was 


the inauguration by Chancellor 
Kurt Georg Kte.singer of the 
Gandht centenary celebrations 
being held all over the country. 

Last but not least, let me men¬ 
tion a forthcoming event which. 
/ hope, means as much to you as 
It means to us: the tenth birthday 
of the '"German Hews Weekly" 
rhioiigh the pages of which iiv* have 
had the opportunity to give you 
glimpses of Germany and Indo- 
German eoiilai IS and which, per¬ 
haps, has given you some enter¬ 
tainment besides Let me con- 
eludc by cxpiesstng the hope that 
you will continue to lake a lively 
interest In our puhlieation. 1 
svish you and your family a very 
happy and .siici es.sful Kew Year. 

Yours sincerely. 
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YOUR REPORTER IN 


BONN 


FRIENDLY COOPERATION IN ALL SPHERES UNTIED CREDITS 


Dr, Heinrich Luebko, Prcs'dent of the Federal Republic of Germany, sent the 
following New Year greetings to India : 

His Excellency Dr. Zakir Husain, President of the 
Republic of India, New Delhi, 

For the New Year I would like to convey also on 
behalf of the German people to Your Excellency my very 
best wishes for your personal welfare and for the happy 
future of the Indian nation. 

I am convinced that in the coming year, too, India 
and Germany will continue their friendly cooperation 
in all spheres. 

Heinrich Luebke 



'J'HE Government of the Federal 
■* Republic of Germany is provid¬ 
ing further financial assistance to 
India under four measures recently 
agreed to. 

Firstly, as the German contri¬ 
bution to the IDA funds, Bonn 
has agreed to make an advance 
payment of DM 156 million (appro¬ 
ximately Rs. 29.43 crore.s) as the 
first instalment for replenishing 
the World Bank IDA funds for 
1969. This meets the wi.sites of 
India and other developing countries. 

Secondly, on December 19. 1968 
an agreement was signed in Frank¬ 
furt between the German Bank for 
Reconstruction and the Indian Em¬ 
bassy in Bonn under which the Ger¬ 
man Government will provide debt 
relief to India to the tune of DM 
58 million (about Rs. 10.94 crore.s). 
Thereby the Bank for Reconstruc¬ 
tion grants a ten-year extension for 
payments due in 1968-69 under the 
credit agreements signed between 
the Indian and German Governments 
during the last few years . 

The third measure of assistance 
is the signing of credit agreements, 
(huler these agreements.also signed 
in Frankfurt between India and the 
German Bank for Reconstruction, 
India will receive DM 102 million 
(Rs. 19.24 crores) as commodity 
aid. Of this amount DM 32 
million (Rs. 6.04 crores) are com¬ 
pletely untied, thus enabling India 
to utilize this sum for any purchases 
she may make from other countries. 
Germany is the first country to 
make available to India credits 
which are not tied to deliveries 
from the aid-giving country. 

Furthermore, an agreement was 
signed in November 1968 in Frank¬ 
furt for a credit of DM 13.6 million 
(nearly Rs. 2.7 crores) for the 
Mysore Iron and Steel Co. Ltd., 
Bhadravati. 
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Ambassador Baron von Mirbach delivering an addiess at the inauguration of the E\hihition "The Art of Printing Transforms the Woild" 
in New Delhi. Picture also shows Mr. K.K. Shah (third from right). Union Minister for Information and Broadcasting, who opened the 
display, and Minister Jaganalh Rao (second Jiom right), besides (from I.) Mr. Amarnatli, Secretary, Delhi Printers' Association, Mr. 
R. Venkateswaran, President of the AH India Federation of Master Printers. Mr. Vedavrata (centre), past President of the Delhi 
Printers’Association, and Mr. K K. Makhija, (extreme right) present President. 


The Art of Printing Transforms the World 




XHE year 1968 marked the anniversaries 
of two great men whose work trans¬ 
formed the world Mahatma Gandhi 
the “Father of the Indian Nation*’ 
and Johannes Gutenberg, the “Father 
of Printing*’. While the birth centenary 
of the Mahatma is being celebrated ah 
over the Federal Republic of Germany 
under the guidance of a national com¬ 
mittee with Chancellor Kiesmgcr as 
Honorary President, the quincentenary 
of Johannes Gutenberg (1400-1468) is 
being celebrated in India through a com¬ 
memorative programme, including an 
Exhibition entitled “The Art of Printing 
Transforms the World**. 

The significance of this synchionira- 
tion in Indo-German relations was 
emphasised by Baron D. von Mirbach, 


I German Ambassador to India, when 
I he participated in tlic inaugura¬ 
tion of the Exhibition in New Delhi 
1 by Mr. K. K Shah, Union Minister for 
I Information ami Broadcasting, Mr Jaga- 
! nath Rao, Union Minister for Works, 
Housing and .Supply, who is in chaige 
I of printing, Mr. R. Venkateswaran, 

I President of the All-India Federation of 
j Master Printers, and office-bearers of 
1 the Delhi Printers' Association which 
1 organised the Exhibition with the 
I assistance of the German Embassy, 
: paid glowing tributes to Gutenberg for 
' his services to printing and thereby to 
human civilisation. 

The inauguration of Ihe display was 
I a festive evcnl which drew prominent 


Ambassador Baron von .Mirbach picsenting to Ministers K. K. Shah (second fioin right) 
and Jaganalh Rao (right) a copy eadi of the smallest book of the world produeed 
by the Gutenberg Museum in Mainz. 



representatives of the printing industry 
from all over the country. 

Minister Shah likened the life of 
Gutcnlserg to that of India’s Rishis of 
old those saintly men of genius who 
laboured primarily for the good of others. 

After referring to the significance of 
the Gandhi centenary celebrations in 
Germany and the Gutenberg quin¬ 
centenary in India. Baron von Mirbach 
pointed out that Gutenberg’s invention 
was the beginning of what was today 
eontinued through the latest advances 
m electronics, the communications- 
rcvolution 

In connection with the exhibition, 
the Delhi Printers* Association had 
brought out a sumptuous and attiactive 
souvenir, i.eadiiig with (he messages 
received from prominent personalities, 
it contained mforniativc articles on 
Ciulenberg and liis work and on 
topics relating to printing. 

Minister K. K. Shah opening the exhibition 














WlunPioj Dt Bitn/iau/Gizitmky tin widely know/i (hampion (ff miU iifiy Delhi 

he sheiMid hi\ famous film “M) Room for H dd Animals ’ at an o\ii-(ioMded audiioiium 
Ml A S Sankhala {iiif/ii)^ Dincioi id Ihi Zoalogiia! Oaidens in Delhi wilconud the 
Msiioi hho^ in offe I tug thanks stiemgh pleaded foi the conseiiation of Rami 


ENCOURAGING TOURISM TO INDIA 


YOUR QUIZ 

Questions 

1 Which are the leading 
universities in West Germany 
that teach geology? 

2 What Is the procedure to 
be followed by an Indian student 
who wishes to undertake post¬ 
graduate studies there? 

3 What are the scholarships 
available for post-graduate studies 
in Germany? 

4 Is the Federal Republic of 
Germany pursuing a programme 
of nuclear research? 

Answi-rs 

/ }ui\ iiiiiKMili Hmius I'll) 
bi 4 l iIh piohswi\ tlumt;i jtom 

dill iiiii\ii\ii] Id iiiioilni ft dm linii 
Id liiiu Ihi iiiiiiiiiiii df On ihpnit 
nit III di pi nils ipim Oil piofissm in 
chin pi III On iinisiisils 

2 I III iippliiiinl Inis Id iiihliiss On 
iinmisils H hull III hisJiis Id inn h\ 
pisinp iiimpUli ihliiils iipiiiilnip his 
aiailiitiii iilliiinniinis 

? Si hdlin ships dj On Cm man 
Aiailimii f-sihiinpi Siisiii iiii iisiiil 
abli Ihisi nil aiindiiniill ham I mi 
Id linn anil nssniiliil ihunii’h Ihi 
i nidii Minislis n) hlinulidii 


Y^ll L) lilf in Indii oHlis ikIi 
po'tiiiKililics loi llicLxpnnsion 
ollouiiMii and(.onsei\ iiion III tlic 
animals is an important souite ol 
iPtome, savs Piolcssoi l)i Gi7i- 
mek Dircctoi of I lankluU s Zoo- 
lopit.'l Ciaidcns and woild known 
trusadtr loi the picseivation ol 
wild life Atcompanied by his 
dauuhtei he is now m India on a 
bilel loui studymulhepossibilities 
til encouiaging Euiopean touiists 
to visit Indi I loi watching animals 
m then habitat 

F’lol Gi/imtk's fV piogram- 
mes on wild liU arc \ci\ populai 
It is thioimh his bioadcasis on 
the fauna ol f ist Aliica that 
that count I \ h.is been enioying 
a heavy boom in toiiiist tiaHic 
“The big hotels in Niiiobi Fast 
Afrie I’s capital line the highest 
Kite ol beds sold fhese hotels aie 
now oveierowded Thousands and 
thousands ol people fiom Luiope 
would like to come hcie if onh 
they could sec the i.iie animals- 
the leopaids elephants, rhinos 
and lions — withtiut anv intci- 
lerence fiom man ,Piol Gr/imek 
points out 

Prol (iizimek, who visited 
New Delhi bclorc pioeeedmg to 


Ka/iianga showed his him “No 
Room lot Wild Animals ’ to a 
packed hall He also \isiled the 
Zoological Gaideiis in the ( apilal 
‘ Ml K S S.inkhil.i the Diieetoi 
ol your Zoo, is a gieat eonscu i- 
tionisl “ he remarked man mtet 
view with a “Geiman News 
Weekly” repicsentalive 



Hlun Pidf Grzimil s dciiiphlir, 
inidinpiinyiiip hii fiilhn, sisilid On 
/'ddliipiial (jindins in Pilhi, she ssus 
garlandid bv an ilipbanl 


•t Nm Inn II SI III ill iiii oiiiil s fm 
II lid pi shall df On ispiiidilini ini 
siiinlifi lisiintli All lln bull fils df 
nsiinih assiiUasOn aldinii piism 
pentialid bs On naihns an iilibsid 
dills 'ill pi III I ful pill pint s Till (jdsiin- 
mnil has iininiinid On righi Id Ihi 
maiiiifiiiliiri andiisi dfnucliui ssiapans 
fat dislimlist pinpasis and has 
npialidh II IlffIInild ihis pain i 

Ouestions l t»vlrotn Mi B Ban 
rtnnadli,'iv Biianiig re talmltl 
Oucstioii 4 Irt itlS B Chandir Ki-ti. 



Mans visiidis la Ihi /an in fjilhi had a 
Jess amass nidmints yshen Piiijissin 
Di Gizimik, sshn nas bung ihawn 
loiiiid griiuda ligir in us enclosuic. 
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ChanceUor Kitatnfier 




ur.E Gerttemnaifr 


i oreign Minister Willy HrantJl 


fndian Ambassador Khub Chand 


\ GANDHI CENTENARY 
COMMITTEE IN BONN 

I 

I X^AHATMA GANDHI i.s one of the 
I very great lipurcs of our time, because 
I he already inspired me in my youth", said 
I Chancellor Kurt Georg Kicsingcr when he 
inaugurated the Gandhi Centenary Com- 
I mittee m Bonn on October 2, l%8. This 
j spirit ol reverence for Gandhiji is reflected 
, m the personnel of the Committee w'hich 
! represents a cross-section of the entire 
, people and is headed by the Chancellor 
I himscll Besides the Honorary President, 

I the lop leaders of the Committee are 
I Munster Dr A Seifriz. Chairman of 
I the Indo-Gennaii Society, which has a 
number of branches all over the Federal 
: Republic of Germany, and the Indian Am- 
I bassador to Bonn, Mr. Khub Chand 

1'he Federal Parliament is represented 
I on the Committee by Dr. Hugen Gersten- 
! maier. President of the Bundestag, and the 
I Government by Mi Willy Brandt, Minister 
for Foreign AITaiis who knows India well and 
who IS expected heie at the end of January for 
talks with Prime Minister Indira Ciandhi. 
j There arc also several other personalities (pic- 
I turcs reproduced here), including Mr. Walter 
I Schcel, former Federal Minister for Fcono- 
j mic Co-operation, and Dr. Rainer Bar/.cl, 

I who visited this country last year 
I The countrywide celebrations program¬ 
me includes the issue of a Gandhi Memorial 
stamp, various seminars and public lectures 
on Gandhiji and his philosophy, an exhibi¬ 
tion of Gandhian literature and special radio 
and TV broadcasts. Participating in the 
i Gandhi Centenary C'ommittee meeting on 
J October 2, 1968. Ambassador Khub Chand 
I ,si id: “I hope that the centennial celebrations 
in Germany will bring a closer, deeper and 
better relationship between the Indian and 
the German peoples and between their 
governments." The personnel as well as 
the programme of the committee arc a 
guarantee that this hope will be fulfilled 
in the fullest measure. 



Gov. Mayor Jf. Sehuetz (Berlin) 



Dr Rainer Barrel (CDV) 





Mr Ruin'J SiunUrn (( Dll) 


r 



Mi. Waller Sckeel (FDP) 



Mr. Jusef Erll (FDP I 
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Dr Miiiuli Mi\hiii fmin Cuiliick in Bharata Natyum and Odud dances at a recital in New Delhi 


DR. M. MISHRA 
A SCHOLAR- 
DANSEUSE 


A DISTlNCiUlSHr.D dauseuso is iiiu 
^^nccess.iriiy a scholar in the science I'f 
ilancing. But r3r Minaii Mishia from 
Cuttack is Both. She holds a ilocloralc 
in the subject from Marbutg l'ni\ersil> 
in the r'ctlcral Kepiiblic of Oennany. 
Also, her leeilals of Indian classical 
dancing diaw waim applause from 
critical audiences. 

r.\cnasa child Mman was passion¬ 
ately devtited to dancing and learnt 
Odissi dances from professional ex¬ 
ponents of the art in her State. After 
taking her M. A. degree in literature 
from Utkal llriivcrsity. she proceeded 
to Madras where, under an Orissa 
Government scholarship, she studied 
dancing at the Kalakshelra for sonic 
time and later learnt Bharata Natyam 
at the feet of the lateGuru Chokkalingam 
Pillai of Pandanallur who had been the 
teacher of many dancers of outstanding 
eminence. Welcome chances in life 


furthered the caieer of the scholar- 
danseusc. At the invitation of a delega¬ 
tion fiom Zurich, which was impressed 
with her dances. Minati proceeded to 
Switzerland and from there It) Germany. 
With Berlin as her headquarters she 
toured the Federal Republic of Germany 
where the German TV had already 
introduced her dances to innumerable 
homes Her slay in the country being 
prolonged, Minati joined Marburg Uni- 
\ersity as a student of Indology(Sanskrit) 
under Professor Wilhelm Rau who had 
worked for some time at Shanliniketan 
She produced a thesis on Natya Shaslra 
and obtained her doctorate Returning 
home, she received more lessons from 
the late Guru Chokkalingam Pillai and 


added “Natya Visharada” to her aca¬ 
demic achievements m the field of danc¬ 
ing Dr. Minati IS married to an engineer 
and IS now Principal of the Utkal Sangee- 
tha Mahavidyala at Bhubaneshwar. 

Visiting New Delhi recently. 
Dr. Mmati Mishra prcsenlctl a program¬ 
me of Bharata Natyam and Odissi 
dances in aid of the Orissa Drought 
Relief Fund. The performance was 
highly acclaimed ft>r tts purity of style. 

“Of all the peoples of Europe the 
Germans show the greatest interest in 
Indian classical dances. Wherever I 
gave a recital in Germany, 1 felt a warmth 
which I did not experience anywhere 
else in Europe”, says Dr. Minaii Mishra. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Dear Editor, 

H’itli flic death ol Pro! Otto 
Hahn, Nohcl Prize-winner, the 
world has lost one ol the t^rcatest 
scientist,'; ol this eentnrv. 

When III IWJ, the well-Known 
British Si icntist Sir H illiani 
Rainsas asked Hahn whether he 



Dr, Arnulf Kletl, Mayoi of Stuttgart, accompanied hy hit wife, wa.<: recently on a 
visit to Amibay where l)i, R. N. Kiilkariii, the cay's Mayor, pi csented the visitor 
with a civic address Dr, Kiett also mauginated an exhibition on Stuttgart with 
which German i iti Bombay j\ linked by a sister-city arrangement. 


; would not like to work on radium. 

' Hahn's reply wav that he did 
not know anything ahout it 
Later, iiiuler Prof. Fniil Ftseher, 
in Berlin, he lound an assignment. 
At first no one knew where in 
the itistitute to put up the new 
“radto ehemis't" Finally, the wood¬ 
work shop in the basement was 
assigned to him and the nio.st 
prominent equipment of the room 
i ii’o.s a regufar work heneh. With 
! these rather primitive prerequisites 
I Otto Hahn surprised the world 
i Prof. Otto Hahn will long 
I he remembered for hts valuable 
I researches in the field of nuclear 
I pinsie.s and radio ehemistry. 

Azanigarh» U.P. J. Adult Chris. 

Broadway 

Dear Editor, 

'the Federal Republic of Ger¬ 
many and India are developing 
strong ties of mutual friendship, 
and Germany's assistance in 
India's efforts to develop her agri¬ 
culture and industry is substantial. 
Indians are getting to know ahout 
this through the "German News 
Weekly". The publication is quite 
attractive in its new form, and I 
am sure it will continue to streng¬ 
then Indo-Gcrman understanding 
and goodwill. 


Jtbalpuf 


Mohanimed Kiuia 
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^kllNG i". one r.f the ittrecti 
dunnci v.-inlertinie in Gt.rmdii-, 
It. pnitiruljrly in riiriunt;iiiu ns r 
cUiniir) ltii= riiMistnia'. ind 


A HAPPY NEW YEAR! 


iri". ol Imlitj.iy ipi.,jri. 

Young people enioy 
■ O'oii'. Ill the ,'olinUy 
No 'V ((,■'• lii| 1./1 


vVrdiin-i 1 , 0(1 a -Happy New Yeai those frolicsome 
' iiiiiJri’n invili mu to mnik the contrasts liet'/yeen 
the iiHtiite, in oiiginr.l nhovc and that below 
.huh lliroipoi.ites filleen i hann.-, .o; 


I i<:i I .'tl 




IN SHORT 


Mr. Willy liraiitli. 
Federal Minister for 
Foreign Affaiis, is visit¬ 
ing India at the end of ; 

this month and will stay , 

in the capital jrom Jan. 

28 to 31. He is coming 
at the invitation of the 
Government oj India 
and will have talks with 
Mrs Indira Gandhi, 1 

Prime Minister and \ 

Minister for Forcigii 
Affairs. 

* 

A West-German art 
collector has donated ' 

DM 80,000 (approxi¬ 
mately Rs 150.000) ■ 

for establishing an SOS 
village in India 
* 

Statistics m the 
Federal Republic show 
that the best motorists 
are those aged between 
41 and 50 Teen-agers 
cause the most accidents. 

♦ 

Neither the Federal 
Government nor its ' 
allies have any intention 
to start a atnn 
race. {Foreign Minister 
Willy Brandi) 

¥ i 

There is one physi¬ 
cian for cverv 677 resi¬ 
dents in the Federal Re¬ 
public of Germany. Ot 
the total number of \ 
medical men in the } 
country 44 per cent are 1 
specialists in particular 
branches of medicine j 
¥ 

A total of 93 films. ;j 
including 38 under- 1| 
taken jointly with other Ij 
countries, were pro- Jl 
duced in the Federal i! 
Republic of Germany j 
and West Berlin in !| 
1967—-33 more than jj 
in the previous year 'i 

* I 

The Fertilizer Plant | 
at Rourkela will soon j 
he able to raise its pro¬ 
duction of Calcium I 


Ammonium Nitrate 
Jrom the present out¬ 
put of 220,000 tons to 
about 450.000 tons, 
thereby utili.sing the 
Plant's built-in capacity 
up to 80 per cent 
« 

At the endoj Septem¬ 
ber 1968 there were in 
the Federal Republic of 
Germany 9.000 natio¬ 
nals. 1900 of them wo¬ 
men, from developing 
countries. All of them 
were receiving training 
in factories or .scientific 
institutes. 

It 

Professor Karl Zie¬ 
gler, (hem is t and 

Nobel Prize-winner, 
has given a donation of 
DM 40 million (appro¬ 
ximately Rs. 7-F2 cro- 
re.s) lor scieniiju 
research Two-thirds 
of the amount will be 
utilised for the benefit 
of the Max Planck In¬ 
stitute for Carbon Re¬ 
search of which he has 
been director since 1943 
« 

Jutia Heine, the well- 
known German 200- 
metre sprint champion 
and winner of two stiver 
medals at Tokyo, has 
taken up a fob as holi¬ 
day relief receptionist in 
a Bonn fashion shop 
¥ 

Herbert von Karajan, 
the famous conductor 
of the Berlin Philhar¬ 
monic and Vienna Phil¬ 
harmonic Orchestras, 
has .set up a Rs. 1.9 
lakh foundation to 
assi.st in the further 
training of highly (fualt- 
fied young orchestral 
musicians 

* 

The Federal Republic 
of Germany was re¬ 
presented at an Agro- 
Industrial Fair held 
in Panaji (Goa) lecently 


hva stall which alircu t- 
cd innumerable visitors. 

¥ 

The Federal Republic 
of Germany, officially 
took part in 6! inter¬ 
national trade fairs 
abroad in 1968. Fifteen 
of these fairs were held 
in developing countries, 
ten in the United Stales 
of America and nine 
in Eastern Europe. 

* 

There arc now 
137,01)0 motor trailers 
III uhich whole families 
on a holiday in the 
Federal Republic can 
travel and .spend the 
night There is one .such 
“caravan" for every 
90 na.s.senger cars 
¥ 

A Swiss publishing 
hou.se has produced 300 
(opies of a facsimile 
edition of one of the 
hooks printed by Johan¬ 
nes Gutenberg 
¥ 

The number of Colour 
TV Sets III the Federal 
Republic of Germany 
IS about 3.30,000— 
nearly double the num¬ 
ber in 1967 
# 

More than 55.000 
pupils attend nearly 
400 German schools 
abroad. Many of these 
schools are packed. 

¥ 

"The integration of 
Berlin into the econo¬ 
mic, monetary and 
financial system of the 
Federation is the pre¬ 
condition for the viabi¬ 
lity of this city" decla¬ 
red Dr. Barowsky, dur¬ 
ing the general debate 
on Berlin's budget for 
1969 in the Berlin 
Hou.se of Representa¬ 
tives. 

¥ 

A research institute 
for child nutrition, the 
first of its kind in the 
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world, has begun work - 
ing in Dortmund. 

¥ 

The Siemens Labo¬ 
ratories in Berlin have 
built a new high- 
powered electron mic- 
loscope. the "Ehnis- 
kop 101" 

¥ 

"HEOS A", the 
first European satellite 
built under German 
lead, was successful¬ 
ly launched from 
Cape Kennedy into its 
planned orbit around 
the earth 

* 

The Federal German 
Railways are introduc¬ 
ing luxurious Express 
trains for inter-city 
traffic connecting all the 
large industrial centres 
in the country four 
or five times a day. 

ir 

A German shipbuild¬ 
ing firm is to build 
what will be the largest 
container freighter In 
the world. 
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As Germans See It,,, 


As though to prove the point in the article 
‘‘People living in glass-houses should not throw 
stones at others'' carried in our last issue in 
this very column, it is now reported that 
officials in Prague last October sent to East 
Berlin a list of war-time and Nazi officials 
now occupying high positions in the ‘ ‘GDR’ ’ . 
Commenting on this list, the ‘‘Frankfurter 
Allgemeine’’ wrote: 

‘ * It points first to the Nazi past of several 
highly placed functionaries in the state and 
party of the ‘‘GDR’’. However, there are 
indications that further lists could follow. 

After the SED (East-German Communist Party) 
has for years been demanding the exclusion 
from public life of former Nazis in the 
Federal Republic, East Germany will have to 
draw the consequences from the Prague list, con¬ 
sequences which the SED has always expected the 
Federal Republic to draw when it forwarded its own 
brown books. The ‘‘GDR’* wants to make increased 
efforts in 1969 to show the world how former 
Nazis have taken up leading positions in the 
Federal Republic. Such accusations will probably 
be combined now with the reminder of how 
uncompromisingly it has eliminated its former 
Nazis, as soon as one points them out. But that 
is capitalist logic, and in the socialist ‘‘GDR’’ 
it is not only wrong, but also demoralising. 

* 

The rulers in East Germany have found a method of 
raising customs in a disguised form for the first 
time in Germany in 150 years. Commenting on this 
measure. Dr. Wetzel, State Secretary in the Bonn 
Ministry for All German Affairs, points out that 
it follows the new passport and visa regulations 
introduced by the Ulbricht regime in June 1968 
which treated the Germans in the Federal 
Republic as foreigners. The object is to place 
obstacles in the way of friendly relations 
between Germans and Germans and thereby make 
contacts between both parts of the country 
difficult. In pursuing what it perhaps considers 
its own interests, the Ulbricht government is 
making life difficult for its own people! 


THE PRIDE OF A STUD-FARM 



Since their escape to India tn 1959 
from the Chinese Communist occupation 
of their country,the Tihetuiis distributed 
over various parts of India have i (or¬ 
ganised their disrupted lives. From 
the uncertuintv in transit camps, they 
have advanced towards a settled life, 
developing their own agricultural, in¬ 
dustrial and handicraft centres. /Is a 
result of the attention paid to them 
by His Holiness the Dalai Lama and 
of the co-operation oj the Government 
of India and various International 
agencies, rehabilitation measures have 
been carried out. And dedicated to 
the preservation of their cultural 
heritage, the Tibetans have built some 
monasteries and temples. In order to 
ensure for posterity the benefit of the 
scholarship of old Lamas, an Institute 
of Higher Studies In Buddhist and 
Tibetan learning has been established 
at Sarnath near Varanasi. 

This hook, a rich album of photo¬ 
graphs by Mrs. Germaine Krull, a 
noted photographer who lived and 
worked in Germany, is a pano¬ 
rama of the dedicated spiritual Pur¬ 
suits of the Tibetans in India. Pre¬ 
faced by a fair, balanced and com¬ 
prehensive account of the Tibetans 
in exile and their rehabilitation and 
spiritual life, the book includes a 
portrait in colours of the Dalai Lama, 
specially taken for this volume and 
autographed by him. 

Why did Mrs. Krull make this 
book ? The ejfort arose from a 
desire to let the people of the West 
know that even in exile the traditions 
and culture of the Tibetans remain 
unchanged. She regards the hook as a 
“homage to the wisdom of Tibet". The 
author hopes that it will help to awaken 
the conscience of the world to save all 
that is left of the Tibetan cultuieand 
preserve the treasure which had been 
guarded so long by them —the timeless 
spirituality of mankind in the land 
of snow. 

Publi (iMr ■ Allied Publuher,. New Delhi. 


Mrs. Constanze Domken, one¬ 
time ballerina of the Hanover 
Opera, along with her husband who 
is an ardent painter of horse pic¬ 
tures, now runs an Arab stud-farm. 

For 13 years, Gazal. the former 
ballerina's favourite stallion, has 
had the silvery sand of the German 
heath under his hooves instead of 
the Egyptian de.sert sand. He looks 
as though one has just to whisper a 
magic word in his ear when he would 
fly away like Karl May's {Ger¬ 
many's most popular adventure story 
writer for the young) wonder horse 


called Rih. 

But. while 
the latter was 
a phantasy 
horse, the 
former is an 
amazing re¬ 
ality. 

“The most 
wonde rful 
thing about this hobby is that one 
doesn't notice the work in the 
midst of the pure happiness it 
provides", says Mrs. Domken in 
sheer joy over her stallion. 
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Thf ‘O'er I The cobbler \ The baker 

Creative Hands : From a scries of German Woodcuts of the 16th century 


1969: GERMAN FOREIGN POLICY ISSUES 


TN a Radio interview, Mr. Willy 
* Brandt, Federal Foreign Minister, 
discussed current issues of German 
foreign policy. 

' Dealing with the possibility of 
expanding relations with East 
European States, the Minister 
said: '‘We want less than be¬ 

fore to expose ourselves to the 
reproach that we are trying to 
impose ourselves on any one. As 
things have gone, we are strongly de¬ 
pendent on not only what the respec¬ 
tive East European partner wants, 
but also on what it is able to do. 
And what it can do is greatly depen¬ 
dent on what it is allowed to do. 
I am proceeding on the assump¬ 
tion that we shall be having talks 
with the Soviet Union in 1969. 
They will be difficult talks and it 
would be wrong to reckon with 
quick results. An improvement 
in relations with the Soviet Union 
would relax our relations with the 
other part of Germany.” 

It was important, said Minister 
Brandt, that Germany's readiness 
to renounce force, to exchange 
declarations on the renunciation 
of force, should involve all the 
Warsaw Pact partners, including 
the other part of Germany. “As 
far as one can see, the Soviet 
Union's leaders do not want to 
drive things in Europe to a military 
climax. But it also does not want 


to see its interests impaired. The 
Soviet Union wants to sec the 
outcome of the World War II 
made permanent and, possibly, to 
strengthen its position. The Federal 
Government is proceeding on the 
assumption that a settlement must 
be found both on security and poli¬ 
tical questions in Europe'', he said. 

The Minister continued: “1 do 
not think it is a matter oj an iso¬ 
lated peace-pact .settlement bet¬ 
ween us and the Soviet Union. It 
is a matter of a peace agreement 
and a peace pact settlement on 
Germany and with Germany. 
Experience has shown that this 
process cannot be .separated from 
genera! European developments, 
that the relationship between East 
and West in Europe must change 
significantly if a peace pact settle¬ 
ment is to be concluded.'' The 
exchange of renunciation of force 
declarations is an important ele¬ 
ment in the preparations for such 
an agreed peace settlement, he 
pointed out. 

On the problem of European 
co-operation. Minister Brandt took 
the view that an attempt must be 
made to step up the political 
exchange of views in the WEU, 
between the six EEC countries and 
Great Britain. An open question was 
if, when and by whom a conference 
of the European Governments could 


be convened in order to examine 
the whole problem of Western 
European co-operation. 

Looking back on 1968 and look¬ 
ing forward to 1969, the Minister 
recalled that German Foreign policy 
had made progress as far as world¬ 
wide co-operation was concerned. 
“ We have been acknowledged to a 
greater degree as a useful partner 
in peaceful co-operation. This was 
shown not only in Geneva at the 
conference of non-nuclear slates 
but in many other respects too'', 
Mr. Brandt pointed out. 

“In 1969," he concluded, ‘‘it will 
be very interesting to see how the 
Soviet-American dialogue will be 
reopened. As far as direct 
European questions are concerned, 
I do not expect .sensational, specta¬ 
cular developments, but neverthe¬ 
less there may be small develop¬ 
ments towards West-European 
unity. And I think that one should 
not grow tired where it is a question 
of eo-operation between the states 
of West and East Europe. Ger¬ 
man policy should not try to go 
too far in 1969, but it must maintain 
activity and initiative in its own 
direct national problems, even more 
so in some sectors in order to 
achieve what is always in the final 
analysis important for us—namely 
to secure peace in, around and for 
Germany". 
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German Specialist in Physical Standards 



PioJ. Dr In/;. F. l.eonlmidt 


T)l<. lug. Waltec 
Muche, who repre- 
scnied iho Physical- 
cuni-Tcchnical Oiga- 
nisation from ihc 
redcral Republic of 
Cierm.iny, was elected 
chairman of two work¬ 
ing glOllp^al a semi¬ 
nar on “Setting up and 
rcpiipping Measuring 
Laboratories” held 
last month in New 
Delhi. At the con¬ 
clusion of the session, 
the National Physical 
Laboratory, along 

with several Indian enterprises concerned with weights and mcasuies, 
organised a get-together which was presided over by Dr. Atma Ram, 
Director-General of India’s Council of Scientilic and Industrial Research. 
The Cjcrman delegation screened on the occasion a film portraying the 
activities of the German oflicc ot Physical .Slandards and I cgal Metrology. 
Picture above .show's Dr. Muelie (from left) with Dr. Atma Ram and Dr. 
Verma, Director of the National Physical laboratory. 


AN ENGINEER-WIZARD Indo-German Students’ Friendship Society 


pROri-.SSOR Dt. Ing I rii/ I eonhardi, 
'Vice-Chancellor ot the Technological 
Lhiivcisity of Sliittgait and an eminent 
consulting cngincei who has designed 
niominiental stiuelurcs in all paiisofthe 
world, IS now in India on a brief lour. 

A specialist in designing long span 
budges. T V. low'cis, heavy stiucluies. 
etc , Prof l.eonhardt is the esperl behind 
the TV tower in SUiUgarl and designer of 
some 6(H) bridges, meliiding an inteiesi- 
ing suspension bridge over the Rhine, 
and budges ovei the German aulobiihn. 
Me IS a recipient of the “Siemens Ring”, 
an honour bestowed in the federal Re¬ 
public ol Cicrmany on the best man of 
seienee dining a year. 

Although Prof 1 eonhardi is visiting 
this eounlry foi the hrst time, he had al¬ 
ready in I9()0 designed the hrst prestress¬ 
ed bridge in Mysore Ills laiesl link 
wilh India is a 1.9(H)-me(ie-long budge 
over the Ganga whicli is liemg designed 
by him. Prof Leoivhaidt h,is made valu¬ 
able contributions lo research in the Held 
of .structural engineering 

A champion of prestressed concrete 
eonstniclions, he claims that prcslrcssed 
concrete bridges can last 2IK) to 300 years 
as against the normal lilc of 60 lo 70 
years of reinforced and steel bridges. 

During a Ihrce-dav-siay at the Capi¬ 
tal, Prof, l.eonhardt had a meeting 
with Deputy Prime Minislei Morarii 
Desai; they discussed the design concept 
ol the Ganga Bridge near Allahabad. 
Under the auspices of the .Slriietural 
Ingineeting Researeh Centre, Roorkce, 
Prof l.eoniuirdl delucred an address on 
“design and eonsliuction of long span 
budges" with Di. V.K R.V. Rao, 
Union Minister for Tiansporl and Ship¬ 
ping 111 the chair Piof. Leoiihardl is 
piesidiiig o\ei an intcTiialioiial con- 
i'erence m Coimbaloie from Januaiy 14 
to Jaiuuiry 17. 


India. The visitor was 

received by Mr. Ranjan Handa, President of the Society, which lias now 
eomplelcd two years of active work m promoting Indo-Oemian goodwill 
among the students in India. Hubertus Prince 7U Luwenslcin is widely known 
for"A Basic Histoiy of Germany” and several other books. He was deco¬ 
rated recently with the Commander’s Cross of the Ordei of Merit of the 
federal Republic of Germany in recognition of Ins services to his country. 


German Cartographers in Delhi 


pR OF. DR .'H. Knorr 

* of Frankfurt Urn- M ; 

versity and leader of 
the German delegation - 

lo the International ^ f 

Carlographic Con- 
gress held recently in 
Delhi, was elected one 
of the i ice-prcsidents 
of the Cartographic , JBl 

Association for the 

period 1969-1972. Pieiurc above, taken at a reception given by the German 
Ambassador, Baron von Mirbueli, in honour of the German delegates to 
the Geographical and Carlographic Conferences, shows (from left) 
Dr. Triguna Sen, Union Minister for Education, Dr. H. Jusatz fiom the 
South Asia Institute of Heidelberg University, Prof. Dr. H. Knorr and 
Dr. K. H. Biischmanii, Director of the Max Muller Bhavan, Rourkcla. 
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INTERNATIONAL YOUTH 
CENTRE IN DELHI 


yOUTH has a significant role to play 
* in shaping the future pattern of 
thinking and of life. The more wide¬ 
awake It IS and the more vigilant in 
regard to the traps and snares in the 
way of constructive thinking and critical 
appraisal, the better will it be for man¬ 
kind: This was President Dr. Zakir 
Husain’s advice to young people when 
he inaugurated at Chanakyapuri, New 
Delht, the building of the Vishwa Yuvak 
Kendra, a mulii-purpo.s6 international 
youth centre. 

Conceived as an institution for build¬ 
ing up youth leadership thiougli a 
variety of programmes, the Kendra will 


A new attraction in 
the skyline of Cha- 
nakyajmn, the X'ish- 
wa Yuvak Kendra is 
an elegant structure 
which includes a five¬ 
storeyed hostel block. 
it IV based on designs 
that meet aesthetic 
and functional needs 
and is provided with 
furnituie specially in 
tune with the archi¬ 
tectural modernity of 
the budding 





Deputv Fume Minbtcr Morarji Dcsai, Managing Titistee Kama- 
kn\hna Bajaj. Ambassador Baron von Mirbach and On man youth 
expert Dr. Eling at the inaugural ion oj the Vishwa Yuvak Kendia 

seek to supplement and strengthen the 

activities of various youth organisations. . XTD A /"'Tl V 
It will serve as an information centre All KAV_ 11 V 
for foreign students and youth delcga- 
tions. It will s|ion.sor programme.s for An exhibition in Calcutta oj pieces of 

bilateral exchanges of youth leaders, furniture (picturebelow) made by Adtvasi 

voting workers and students with a view boys at the Technical Training Centre, 

to promoting better international under- Judi, near Ranchi, roused keen interest 

standing and cooperation. It will serve among a large number of people. Miss 

as a meeting place lor youth and provide V. Komers. Vice-Consul at the Oerrnan 

hostel facilities for voting visitors from Consulaie-Gencral. Calcutta, who inaugu- 
abroad and delegations of youth orga- rated the display, said that the Training 
nisations. 

Built on a 2.15-acre plot of land with ' 

a commanding view of Shaiiti Path, <, ^ _ 

“avenue ot peace”, the fivc-storcyed <|| IIHK 

hostel block of the Kendra has accom- IH 

inodation for RO poisons. The central j 

block contains a huge hall for meetings ^ 

and conferences, a spacious dining ■ 

hall and a library. 

The project was conceived 11 years 
^ago when, at the Third Assembly of the 

*World Assembly of Youth held in Delhi , JBH 

in 19.58, the youth leaders from different - [ ■tJI 

national organisations in India decided 
to set up an international youth centre 

at the Capital. Initiated with the best re BB 

wishes of the late Prime Minister Nehru, | 

it was approved by the Union Ministry 
of Education and has also received B||||||||| f 
assistance from the Union Ministry of * , ■ V. 

Tourism. The building scheme has ‘-■ —“ 


had the support i The guests present at the inauguration 
of several trusts. I included Dr. Karan Singh, Union Min- 
institutions and j istcr lot I ourism and Civil Aviation, and 
business houses 1 Baron von Mirbach, Clcrman Ambassa- 
which provided dor. 1 he Kendra is the first project of its 
donations. The kind in India sponsored by a number of 
Germans have national voluntary youth organisations 
had a share in and assisted by the Government of India, 
raising the build- Besides Deputy Piime Minister Morarji 
ing and equipping Dcsai who is chairman of the Kendra’s 
It. The Institute Board of Trustees, the Board includes 

for International Messrs Naval H. Tata, S.P. Godrej, 

Partnership in Ramakrishna B.ijaj and Mrs. Vijaya- 

Bonn has coopc- lakshmi Pandit. 

rated in equipping Welcoming the guests, Mr. Rama- 

the Kendra. Mr. Krishna Uajai, Managing Tru.stce, 
Hein/, Westphal, described the building of the Centre 

a Member of the as a '‘symbolic essay" in international 

Federal Parlia- cooperation. He acknowledged the assis- 

ment, was among taiiee of the young German architect, 

those who en- He praised Mr. N. Krishnaswamy, 

couraged the pio- Director of the Kendra, for hi.s devoted 

ject. Mr. Filed- work, and acknowledged the .services 

lich Schwerdt- of Dr. I . f ling, youth expert from 

fegcr, a young Germany, whose .services have been 

German architect. made available to the Kendra for the 

was one of the last two years by the Federal Youth 

team of architects Council of Germany, for his advice and 

whodcsigned the cooperation in evolving and implement- 

building of the mg the programmes and activities of 

Youth Centre. 1 the Kendra. 


ATTRACTIVE FURMITURE MADE BY ADIVASIS 


Centre in Fudi, founded in 1961, was 
receiving aid fioni the Gossner Mission 
in Berlin. In order to make the institution 
self-reliant, efforts were being made to 
find a market for the articles turned out 
at the Ceil tie, mostly by the trainees. 
The bulk of the trainees were Adivasi 
hoys of the Chota Nagpur area, she added. 






"'■fp 
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BONN 




,-(/ (I iircplioit to (n-imuny'.s pin lit ipaiit\ in the Me.\ico 
Olvmpii held at the Beethoven Hull in Bonn, Dr. Heinrich 
Luehke, Icderal Bresidail, presented ihe Silver laurel 
Leaf, the highevt award for spoils in Germany, to the winner ' 
of the women's Olympic pentathlon gold medal, Ingrid ; 
Betker {right), and others 


Rourkela’s 15 th Anniversary 

A dclejation consisting of officials from the Federal 
German Ministries of Economic Affairs and Econo¬ 
mic Co-operation, the German Bank for Recon¬ 
struction, and representatives of German industry, 
has left Bonn for discussions at Rourkela on 
important technical and personnel problems relating 
to the steel plant's second phase. Led by Dr. 
Engelmann, a senior official in the Bonn Ministry 
of Economic Affairs, the delegation will also take 
part In the 15th anniversary celebration of Hindustan 
Steel Ltd. The week-long anniversary programme, 
beginning on January 19, will be inaugurated by the 
Chief Minister of Orissa. 

The Rourkela steel plant, the foremost Indo- 
German undertaking, was the first of the three 
public-sector steel plants of which Hindustan Steel 
Ltd. is In charge. 

Inauguration of Rourkela II, the expansion of its capa¬ 
city up to 1.8 million tons of ingot steel, has been 
postponed till March 8th, 1969, It Is expected that 
the President of India, Dr. Zakir Husain, will be 
the chief guest on that occasion. The expansion 
units under Rourkela II, commissioned last year, 
were the five stand tandem mill, continuous 
galvanising line, electrolytic tinning line and 
electrolytic degreasing line. 



i GREAT STRIDES IN 
! CHEMICALS 

jyjODERN technology has its own beauty, and, nowadays, 

induslriii) structures have been added to the favourite 
subjects chosen by art photographers, as seen in the picture 
above—pan of an acetylene plant of BASF (Bcdische Anilin 
und Soda-Fabrik AG) of Ludwigshafen on the Rhine, one 
of the three giant chemical concerns in the Federal Republic 
of Germany The chemical industry has made rapid strides 
during the last few years. A survey show.s that though third in the 
world, next to the USA and USSR, in the volume of production, 
the German chemical industry challenges the U.S.A. for the 
world’s first place in the field of exports. It has recorded spec¬ 
tacular growth in the volume of production in .several branches. 

The industry has long been aware of the significance of re¬ 
volutionary technical discoveries for its economic and trading 
Position. Bayer’s have contributed enormously to the solvency 
of the German chemical trade by their discoveries in the late 
centuries pf 19th and early 2Cth advanced chemical dyes and of the 
Aspirin’. BASF, promoted a nationally profitable world revolu¬ 
tion in technology with their Haber Bosch process of synthetizing 
nitrates, via high pressure and high heat cracking techniques. 

Now with the world on the eve of a brilliant era of technical 
discovery, the chemical industry in the Federal Republic is well 
placed to reap a substantial share of the benefits. It approaches 
the coming years with firm confidence. 
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CALCUTTA 


FAREWELL TO 
CONSUL-GENERAL 
VON RANDOW 


I^R. Elgar von Randow. German 
■^’■••Consul-General in Calcutta 
who completed a four-year term 
of office here recently, and Mrs. 
von Randow have left India 
for good. Mr. von Randow is 
retiring from the German Foreign 
Service which he joined more than 
42 years ago. 

The Governor of West Bengal, 
Mr. Dharma Vira, the German 
Ambassador to New Delhi. 
Baron von Mirbacli, H.-General 
S. H. F. J. Manckshaw. G O. 
C.-in-Chicf, Eastern Command. 
Mr. Gobinda Ray. Mayor of Cal¬ 
cutta.and otherserverai promnieiil 
personalities inCalciitl.i's political, 
economic and cultural life, bade 
farewell to Mr. and Mis. von 
Randow at a reception licid al the 
Consul-Gener.iFs residence. 

Mr, von Randow. who has 
spent about 28 years in /\sia. will 
continue to be in close contact 
with this part of the world, as he 
w'ill work in Hamburg as Secre¬ 
tary-General ol' a Society for the 
study of East Asian afl'airs. 

Born in 1904 m Berlin, Mi. 
von Randow. studied law at 
the Universities of Marburg, 
Freiburg and Greifswald and 
entered the German Foreign 



Sir Jiireii Mooktijiv, I.otJy Kami Monkerjee, Ml. £■ yon Rundow, Mi\. yon Randow, 
Mr. Dharma Viia, Governor oj Wat Bengal, Amhaysador Baron \on Mirbuch, Dr. V. 
Pahidt and Ml. and Mrs. Indu yiui,.yon and daiighrei-in-law lespeciiveh of Governor 
Dhaima Vira {behind the Gorernor), at the farewiU leception to Mr. ion Randow 


Service m 1926 After four years 
in the Foreign Office in Berlin, he 
was consecutively posted as 3rd 
Secretary with thcGeiman Lega¬ 
tion in Peking, as Consul with 
the German Consulate-General in 
Shanghai and. after a short inter¬ 
val in 1939-41 in Berlin, as 2nd 
Secretary with the Shanghai Office 
of the German Embassy in 
China. After the last war 
he first worked as a cost 
accountant in an industrial (irm 
at Solingeii. 

Having rejoined the Foieign 
Service in 1952, he worked from 
1953 to 1957 as 1st Secretary and 
Counsellor with the German 
Embassy in Djakarta (Indonesia), 
and from 1957 to 1961 as Head of 


the German l,.egation (Embassy) 
111 Rangoon From 1962 to 1964 
he first worked m the Asian 
Division of the l-oreign Office in 
I Bonn and thereafter in theCultural 
Division where he devoted his 
efforts to the strengthening of 
! cultural relations with the Soviet 
Union and other European coun¬ 
tries. In 1962 he accompanied 
President Luebke on his State 
visit to India. In October 1964 
; he came over to C'alcutta as 
I Consul-General, 
j Mr. von Randow has been 
awarded the Commander's Cross 
i ol the Order of Merit of the 
Federal Republic of Germany 
' in recognition of Ins services to 
his country. 
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Farewell to Mr. E Nl. Shaffer 

Lifetime Service 
To Indo-German 
Goodwill 


W ARM tributes were paid 

to Mr. E. N ShaiTer at a 
farewell reception held in Bonn 
on the occasion of his retire¬ 
ment from the “Deutsche Welle” 
(Voice of Germany) as Head of 
the Asia Department. Mr. Shaffer, 
German journalist who had work¬ 
ed in India for over 26 years till 
he left this country in 1960, was re¬ 
cently awarded the Federal Grand 
Cross of Merit for his services in 
strengthening Indo-German ties. 

After a long and successful jour¬ 
nalist ic career which look him 
from Breslau to Berlin, from 
there to India, and linally back 
to Germany, Mr. IZ. N. Shaffer, 
has now letircd at the age of 
76 The guests at the reception, 
which was given by Mr. Waller 
Slcigner. Director-General of the 
“Deutsche Welle”, included mem¬ 
bers of the Broadcasting Council 
of the "Deutsche Welle”, re¬ 
presentatives of various Asian 
Embassies at the Federal Capital, 
high oflicials of the Foreign 
Office led by State Secretary G. F. 


DEUTSCHE WELLE 

Programmes for South Asia 

Language 

Time (/ S T.) 

Metres 

German 

(daily) 

18.20-21.20 

j 13.83 

119.64 

English 

(daily) 

8.30- 9.10 

J 31.09 
125.19 

do 

21.20—21 50 

116.79 

119.64 

Hindi (daily) 

13.00—13.35 

19.64 

Urdu (daily) 

Sanskrit 
(Thursday - 

13.35-14.10 

16.81 

fortnightly) 

13,15—13.35 

{ 16.81 

119.64 

VOICE OF GERMANY 




Dr, Frill van Briessen {right), new head of “Dcutxche tVelle's” Asia Department, 
wishing Ml. Shajjei ail happiness in retirement 


Duckwitz, high officials of the 
Federal Press Office, chief editors 
ol'leading German newspapers and 
many other prominent journalists, 
besides Mr. ,lohanncs Gross, chief 
editor of the “Deutsche Welle”. 

Mr Walter Steigner, praised 
the services of Mr. P. N. Shaffer 
during his six-and-a-half years at 
the “Deutsche Welle”. He thank¬ 
ed Mr. Shaffer for his work and 
his wife for having “loaned” her 
husband to the “Deutsche Welle” 
for so long and to such a grand 
old age. 

The Chairman of the Broad¬ 
casting Council of the “Deutsche 
Welle," Mayor Drcxelius of Ham¬ 
burg, referred to the difficult 
work associated with the reorga¬ 
nization of the “Deutsche Welle” 
in 1962 when almost overnight a 
Department for South Asia was 
established and a programme for 
the South Asian area had to 
be transmitted. He thanked 
Mr. Shaffer for having undertaken 
that none-ioo-easy job. 

In the course of a humorous 
speech, Mr. Shaffer reviewed the 
development of the Asian Depart¬ 
ment, from the introduction of 
the English language progiamme 
in 1962 to the commencement of 
the Hindi and Urdu Programmes 
in 1964 and the introduction of 


a fortnightly Sanskrit transmission 
in 1965. Referring to the impor¬ 
tance and vitality of Sanskrit he 
said that one could go so far as 
to speak today of a true renai.s- 
sance of Sanskrit. 

Mr. E N. Shaffer is succeeded 
by Dr. Fritz van Breissen who 
will be accompanying Foreign 
Minister Willy Brandt during the 
Minister’s visit to New Delhi at 
the end of January 1969. 


Imperial Rose 

"‘Kaiscrin Farah" {Empress 
Farah), a variety of rose 
cuitt voted on a plant imported 
from the Federal Republic 
of Germany, was the gift 
with winch Dr. Zakir Husain, 
President of India, greet¬ 
ed the Empress of Iran on Jan. 
2 after .she had been housed in 
the Rashtrapati Bhavan, during 
her visit to Delhi. 

The pliwt from which the rose 
had been plucked was recently 
added to the large collection of 
rose plants in the Moghul 
Gardens of Rashtrapati Bhavan. 
The rose had bloomed on Jan. 2 
morning and the Indian President^ 
who loves roses, presented it 
to his royal guest. 
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A seel ion of the laige midieiiie at the iiuiiiguialion oj a Technkal 
Seminar organised hr the Carl Diiisherg Soiieiy 


Jiliarala Aahum h\ a Madho L’liirersili group of sliideiin 
during a iiilliiial piogianinie for die delegates to the seminar 


TECHNICAL SEMINAR FOR FORMER TRAINEES 


pORTY-ElGHT tcaclicrs frum Indian 
* cnginecime collogos and Polvicchnics, 
all of whom had iccoivcd a two-year 
.advanced training in Germany, paiiici- 
patcvl in a week-long technical seminar 
at the Indian Institute of 1 echiiology. 
Madias. '] he programme was oiganised 
by the Carl Dinsberg Siicieiy of Cologne. 
The meeting lepresented a special 
fcatinc of the extension work being 
cairied out by the Carl I>iiisberg Society 
lor foreign technical and managenal 





Professor Or. A. Ramat handrail. Director. 
I.I.T. Madras, with some of the German 
specialists who participated m the .seminar 

cxocrts on behalf of the Ministry of 
Culture in the German State of IB.idcn 
Wuerltember^ and the Federal Ministry 
of Economic Co-operation which is m 
charge of development aid. This work 
includes scholarship programmes for 
l<-tudenis of engineering from abioad 
and measures lo provide vocational 
training as well as practical training 
for apprentices from vaiious countries. 
'I'lic Society performs its tasks 
through its central ofTicc and eleven 
sub-onices which, in ihe'r turn, have a 
nctwoik of branch otiices Ihroughout the 
f ederal Republic of Geimanv. Besides 
looking after the foreign guests during 
their stay in Germany, the Society main¬ 
tains contacts with these guests m their 


own countiics afier they have comple¬ 
ted the liaming in Germany. Problems 
lelaling to icchnical ti.uning piogrammcs 
were highlighted at the inauguration of 
the seminar which was attended by many 
specialists. 

The seminar was conduclcvl by Mr. 
Johannes Schlaglieckc who is in charge 
of the cngmeeriiig cduc.ilion division of 
the Carl Duisberg Society in Cologne 
Dr Bindsed of the Geiinan Consul.ite- 
Gencral, Madras, told the seminai ih.il 
the Federa! Republic of Germany was 
keen that the advanced training prog¬ 
ramme being assisied by the Carl 
Duislvig Society was unproved upon on 
the h.isis ol the experience gainevl during 
the last feW' years ProfessorDi. A Rania- 
chaiidiaii. Director ol the III Madras, 
made a comparative survey of the educa¬ 
tional systems III Germany, the IhSA and 
India and then dwelt on the piohlcmsof 
technical training in India 

A critical suivey of the subject was 
iilso made by Mr M S Simiv.i.san, 
Ldiicauonal Adviser at the Southern 
Regional tJIlice of the Unidn rduealioii 
Ministry, who had worked in 
Germany as C'ultural Attache at the 


Indian Embassy in Bonn. The success 
of the programmes on the first 
three days of the seminar, w-hich 
weif exclusively devoted lo technical 
le,elutes and laboiatoiy demonstrations, 
was due entiiely to the excellent assis¬ 
tance given by the Indian and the Ger¬ 
man stafl's of the Indian Institute ol 
Technology. Almost .XO lectures vvn 
subieels divided into three mam techni¬ 
cal groups mechanical, electrical and 
Civil cngincciing -acquainted the parti¬ 
cipants III the scminai with Ihe latest 
developments and the fruits of rcseaich 
m their respective technical hclds of 
inteiest. In the second half of the 
seminar, methodic and didactic prv>blems 
coiiccining technical training vveic ana¬ 
lysed bv speciahtsts from Germany, pro- 
lessois of the Technical Tc.aehers I laimiig 
Institute and othci s The latest trends in 
the dilTereiit fields in both Germany 
and India were discussed. 

The participants in the Seminar, the 
guests and the speakers tis well as the 
te.ichcis at the JIT felt that the seminar 
was a grand success. Indeevl. it provided 
another remaikabic instance of Indo- 
German coopei.ition. 


WORLD ATLAS OF EPIDEMICS 


THE Heidelberg Aeadcmy of Science 
^ and the Depailnient of Tropical 
Hygiene and Public Health of the South 
Asia Institute of Heidcibeig linivcisity 
have pioduced a world atlas ol epidciiiic 
diseases. A three-volume publication, 
the alias was prepared 
dining a period of about 
ten jeais by Professor Di. 

Helmi.t Jusatz, Di.ector 
of the Institute foi Tropical 
Hvgiei e and Public Healtii at 
the South Asia Instiiuli, with 
Piofessoi Dr. E. Rodenwaldt 
as eo-e.iitor. The publication 
meets I he urgent need ol the 
global efl'ort to combat epide¬ 
mic diseases and prevent their 
spread from one countiy to 
another. During a visit to 


Calcutta, Dr. Helmut Jirsalr, presented 
a copy of the third volume of the atlas to 
the All-India Institute of H.vgieilc and 
Public Health. Calcutta, picture below 
shows Dr. M.N. Rao (right). Director of 
the Institute, receiving the copy. 









Removing potash with a mechanical 
shovel after the manure had been mined 

INDIA last year received 100,000 
* tons of muriate of potash, a 
valuable mineral fertilizer, under 
a barter arrancemcnt. This sup¬ 
ply, valued at Rs. 4.4 crores, re¬ 
presented a breakthrough in the 
barter transactions which the 
Potash Fertilizers Ltd., an inter¬ 
national organisation with its 
Indian branch in Bombay, has 
been promoting. 

Germany has a long experi¬ 
ence in the use of potassium ferti¬ 
lizers. When in the middle of 
the last century, the soil of Ger¬ 
man farms was exhausted for 
lack of mineral fertilizers, the 
German chemist Justus von Lie¬ 
big (1803-73) discovered the im¬ 
portance of potash salts for plant 
life. Potassium minip.g was soon 
developed. The potassium in¬ 
dustry IS now concenirated in 
three firms which together pro¬ 
duce 2.2 millior tons of KsO, a 
potash fertilizer. These firms have 
a joint sales organisation, the 
“ Verkaiifsgemeinschaft Deut- 
scher Kaliwerke 
GmbH” which 
exports large 
quantities of 
potassium ab¬ 
road, a sub¬ 
stantial pro¬ 
portion to this 
country. After 
World War II. 
owing to the 
division of.Ger- 
many, the min¬ 
ing capacity of 
the industry in 
the Federal Re¬ 
public of Ger¬ 
many was much 
reduced, but 
production was 
stepped up 
through the 
application of 


modern techniques. In order 
to educate the farmers on 
the mineral fertilizers, the in¬ 
dustry has set up an extension 
service. At the same time, inten¬ 
sive research is also being conduct¬ 
ed. An agricultural advisory ser¬ 
vice is functioning from Bombay. 

The Bombay office of Potash 
Fertilizers Ltd., maintains close 
relations with the Government 
authorities, agricultural insritutes 


GERMAN POTASH 
AGAINST 
INDIAN JUTE 


and the farm population. Since 
the end of the last war, the West- 
German potash industry has stead¬ 
ily rebuilt its market. Its sup¬ 
plies to India rose from a mere 
300 tons of KsO m 1950 to 20,000 
tons in 1967, one-fifth of India's 
total imports. In order to assist 
India in importing more of these 
fertilizers, in providing a credit 
of Rs. 48 crores to India in 1966- 
67. the Federal Republic of 
Germany earmarked Rs. 6.8 
crores for this specific need, name¬ 
ly the import of fertilizers. Side 
by side with Government assist¬ 
ance, the trade in the Federal 
Republic of Germany and France 




Happy farmers with the rich fruits before them of the application of N.P.K. (nitrogen 
potash) and HP (nitrogen phosphorus) fertIHxers 


A plant (B) which has had the benefit of 
potash manure compared with one (A) to 
which it had not been applied 

has also been helping this country. 
India's demand for potash has 
now increased, and the Potash 
Fertilizers Ltd. is co-operating in 
meeting this need to India’s best 
advantage. In close co-operation 
with the Indian authorities, the 
organisation has developed a 
material which will help to supply 
the potash in a condition suitable 
for efficient manuring. As a result 
of this development, the West- 
German and French potash indus¬ 
try is buying from India all the jute 
bags needed for packing its supply. 
Millions of Indian jute bags are 
thereby carrying West-European 
potash to near¬ 
ly every part 
of the world. 

In return, the 
organisation in 
Bombay is ob¬ 
taining more 
shipments of 
potash from 
Germany to 
India so that 
the partner¬ 
ship initiated 
in this sphere 
may strengthen*'-»; 
Indo - German 
ties and also 
increase the 
productivity of 
agriculture, an 
urgent problem 
of the Indian 
economy. 
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==---==== MARK THE CONTRASTS--- 

THE installations at any of the major airports in I reflect the enormous tasks which are speedily 
'Germany proyide a measure of the tremendous ! earned out, thanks to intensiye mechanization. Picture 
growth cjf air traffic. The loading and unloading of aboye shows in the original an aircraft ready for loading 
the huge aircraft of the German airlines, "Lufthansa,” while that bebw incorporates 15 changes, as usual. 
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IN SHORT 


“H'e tm.swervinf’ly 
offer a policy of 
undcrs taiuliny it hich 
keeps III iiiiiuf our o\rii 
rcspousihili/y for pre¬ 
serving peace in the 
w 01 III" (Cluinccllor 
Kicsinyer in a Christ- 
mas messaye). 

* 

III the effort to pre¬ 
serve peace in the world, 
no factor will he more 
important than the 
contimied uiulerstand- 
iiiy and friendship bet¬ 
ween II a shiny ton and 
Bonn (President John¬ 
son in his New Year 
yreetiiiys to Chance I for 
Kiesinyer). 

The Daimler-Benz 
concern last year had a 
total turn-over of Rs 
1.400 crores, 12 per 
cent more than in the 
previous year. 

* 

H'est German mone¬ 
tary support to the 
French, British and 
American currencies 
now totals 5,100 million 
Li S. dollars In addition, 
the Federal German 
Government has paid 
Great Britain a sum of 
200 million dollars and 
the U.S about 2000 
million dollars as off¬ 
set costs. 

*■ 

Flectricilv from nii- 
clcai power, now calcu¬ 
lated to cost 0 96 dollars 
per Kilowatt hour of 
production, will cost 
onlv 0.64 dollar m the 
inid-se veil ties, accord- 
iiiy to Prof. R. Schul- 
ten, German nuclear 
pit vsh ist. 

* 

Mr. Willy Brandt, 
federal forciyn 

Minister, has exprc.ssed 
his country's willinync.ss 
to contribute to the 
funds as well as the 
technical plans for 


resciiiny the temple of 
Philae, once called the 
“Pearl of Eyypt", from 
the floods in the Nile. 
UNESCO is spon.sor- 
iny a project, similar to 
the Abu Simhel temples 
rescue project, to take 
the temple to a new 
site. 

¥ 

The Federcd German 
Railways are resuminy 
durtny the period from 
January to June I960, 
the practice of half-fare 
comessions to pas.scn- 
yers ayed above 65. 

* 

Nuclear eneryy will 
account for 40 per cent 
of power consumption 
in West Germany in 
1980. 

★ 

Accordiny to experts 
from the NASA res- 
ponstblc for the first 
manned fliyht around 
the moon, information 
released by “Heo.s-A''. 
the first European .satel¬ 
lite built under German 
lead, contributed in no 
insiynif leant measure 
to the .safe Jhyht of 
“Apollo-S". 

« 

A well-known ship¬ 
yard in Bremen has 
.started biiildiny the first 
of si.x 255,000 - ton - 
capacity tankers for a 
worfd-famous oil firm. 

* 

The Federal Republic 
of Germany consumed 
12.4 million tons of 
petrol diiriny 1967 as 
ayainst 12.J million 
tons by Great Britain, 
9.9 by France, 7.2 by 
Italy and2.4 by Sweden. 

♦ 

E.xcitiny .sports were 
watched on the screen 
duriny a four-day 
sports film festival held 
in Oherhau.sen recently. 


The four main prizes, 
each of DM 5,000, were 
won by Czechoslovak ia, 
Soyiet Union, the USA 
and Great Britain. 

•* 

Tests conducted at 
the University Elospital 
in Diies.seldorf show 
that people who handle 
sweeteners are more 
prone to diabetes than 
others. 

* 

Farmers in the Federal 
Republic of Germany 
reaped a harvest of 
1H.35 million tons of 
yrain in 1968 — 2.9 per 
cent more than in the 
previous year. 

¥ 

The oldest currency 
note, printed in Sweden 
in 1766, is amony the 
45,000 bank notes, part 
of a rare collect ion 
held by Otto Ernst 
Schulze, a 70-year-old 
pensioner in Dortmund, 
West Germany. The 
rich treasure includes 
14,1)00 coins and 1200 
medals, all acquired 
duriny the last 28 
years from numerous 
countries. 


Mr. Werner Fischer, 
who has been a v.socialed 
with the travel industry 
since 1953. is the new 
manayer of the Bombay 
branch of “Lufthansef'. 
the German airline. He 
had worked tn Cal¬ 
cutta for two years 
from f96l). 

» 

The Federal Republic 
of Germany is the 
world's second biyycst 
producer of passenyer 
cars in the world. 

¥ 

Larye orders for cold- 
rolled thin sheet have 
been placed in recent 
weeks by the Soviet 
Union with West Ger- 
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many's Steel Industry. 
The total volume of 
orefers is .said to be 
about 150,000 to two 
lakh Tons. 

* 

To mark the centen¬ 
ary of the German 
Alpine Association, a 
team of German moun¬ 
taineers is planniny to 
scale two 25.000-ft.hiyh 
peaks in the Annapurna 
I Group of Mountains 
in Nepal. 

* 

The Federal Republic 
of Germany contri¬ 
buted 39 million dollars 
(approximately Rs 29.3 
crores) to the IDA 
Funds as on December 
30, 1968. 

* 

East year, a record 
amount of DM 6,000 
million (approximately 
Rs. 1,150 crore.s) of 
German yovernment and 
private capita! was in¬ 
vested in developing 
counlries(Dr. E. Eppler, 
Economic Cooperation 
Minister). 
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ROURKELA 


SYMBOL OF UNDO-GERMAN CO-OPERATION 







OUR NOTE BOOK... 


PORi RAi I ,S 

FROM 
GERMAN 
INTELLEO 
TUAL LIFE 


SWIRIDOFF 


M//yj/ n (jcinuim's iiitcllecinul 
“'life'' H'Iki me I he pet \miatitie\ 
who hioe toiiliilniteilmost to mvest ir 
with it\ vmieil ruhiiess iti such dnei.se 
spheies in mehitretlii'i, music, pmut- 
iii/;, literature amt scieiue'l 

I'aiil .Swiiulojr.s "Pott!aits I'rom 
(icrmait liitellecituil Life", Part I, at¬ 
tempts toproYicle the answers It i.s not 
ineirly a wide-raiiginp .study ofO'ermaii 
intellectual life m its entirety, hut also 
portrays the eohiitrfid puluxy of the 
German men of letteis and the arts. 
Thts makes the pa sent volume a 
fasetiiatinf! adventure' both at the 
physical and the mental plane. 

Coniinp as it does jiom one oj 
the hest-kiiowii photographers of Ger¬ 
many, Swtiidnfj’s work naliirally lays 
greater stre.ss on the visual impression 


Illness forbade the planned visit to India of 
Federal Foreign Minister Willy Brandt who was to 
have held talks with Mrs. Indira Gandhi, Prime 
Minister and Minister for External Affairs, in New 
Delhi at the end of last month. 

There have been tremendous changes in India since 
Mr. Brandt visited this country last, ten years ago, 
then as Governing Mayor of Berlin. He had looked 
forv/ard to last month’s visit not only for a 
fruitful excliange of 
views but also i'or 
renowitig his friend - 
ship with India’s 
leadership. 

lie had, however, met 
Mrs. Indira Gandhi 
last Geptomher when 
the Indian Prime 
Minister made a brief 
stop-over at Frank 
furt airport on her 
way to Latin America. 

The picture at right, 
taken at Frankfurt, reminds one of that occasion 
when, after a 30-rainute talk with the Indian Head 
of Government, Foreign Minister Brandt described 
Bonn’s economic, cultural and political relations 
with this country as ‘‘very good.’ ’ Prime Minister 
Indira Gandhi and Deputy Prime Minister Morarji 
Desai sent messages to Mr. Brandt wishing him 
speedy recovery from his illness. Thanking them for 
their telegrams, Mr. Brandt expressed the hope that 
there would be another opportunity for him soon to 
visit India. 



♦ 


than on the wrilien word, /is a re.sull. 
this lie liise alhiim serves as an escel- 
lent study in poriraitiiie nhteh takes 
the I cadei s to h wiridofj s gallei >' f'/ 
eminent men. It covers siuh oiitslaltd- 
tng figiiies as Halter Gropius and 
Hans Schuioiin in the win Id of arelti- 
tectiiie, Hans Ptirrmann and Otto 
Dts. in the field ol art and Hetiiiich 
Boll and Erieli .Maria Kemaniue in 
the WO! Id of lileialiire. Others uho 
oeeiipv equally impoilant places are. 
Boleslaw Baling, iV'ieland il’agnei, 
(Theatie). .iiilie lyeesgerher {.Actingi; 
Carl Orff and Hans K enter Heir/ 
iMlisic). and Rudolf Augstein and 
Countess Poiihoff il.ditors) 

■Is a photographer, Swindofj has 
a high M.siial sen.se and a deep uiidei- 
standing of physiognomy. His camera 
lifts the iiivisil’le < iirtain from every 
face It studies and leveals its leal 
persona! charaelerislies lliis hiitigs 
the spiniiial emineiKi of the siihjeil 
into sharp focus 

The hook brings out the dneisitv 
of ages, particularly in professions 
and fortunes. As such, it is a riili 
portrayal of the ero.s.s-seeiuin of Ger¬ 
man intellectiiul life in sshlrh the 
present has been captured and 
presented in syords and pictuies. 

Publither: Gu.nth*r Nnk. V.rlif. Pfulhni.n 


In a letter to ‘‘The Statesman,’ ’ Mr. Sudhi 
Chatter^iee of Calcutta replies to an earlier one 
by Dr. P. Saha on the question why India does not 
recognise East Germany, and recalls that the answer 
has been given many times by Nehru, Shastri and Indira 
Gandhi, i.e. , that India should not increase the 
difficulties of the German people in restoring the 
unity of their nation. He points out; ‘‘That the 
people in the eastern part of Germany may meanwhile 
have achieved a better standard of living, despite 
Communist rule, should not be an argument; nor 
should we harm the German nation which always 
showed great respect and friendship towards India 
by recognising the separatist GDR regime even 
though it has now lasted for almost twenty years. 
British colonial occupation of India lasted much 
longer; nevertheless, the Germans supported 
Gandhiji’s and Neta.ji’s independence movement 
against this apparent ‘reality.’ By diplomatically 
recognising the GDR as a State, India, instead 
of being non-aligned, would align herself with the 
Communist camp, since no other country outside this 
camp has done so. Dr. Saha has incorrect informa¬ 
tion if he believes that Indonesia, Ceylon or Burma 
have diplomatic relations with GDR; these countries, 
on the contrary, have also understood the feelings 
of the German people and refused to recognise GDR. ’ * 
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Three Essential Missions 

’T'HE Federal I'otet^n Miiiisier. 
-* Mr. IVillr Brandt, reeenilv 
appraised the domes!n and lurcif^n- 
policy situation of the non-Commn- 
nist part of (lerinatn 

“On the nhole." said Mr Hilly 
Brandt, "I heliere that deiinnracv 
in this country has stnuk deep 
roots After two decades of the 
founding of the Federal liepuhin 
in 194^ Iff hare fftrr reason to he 
satisfied with what has taken plat e. 
Fins fac t should not, how ci er. lead 
us to think I hat ire lan now rest on 
our oars " 

Referring to interiiatioiiol affairs, 
horeiyn Minister Brandt outlined 
the following "'three essential 
missions" 

• “Active eontrihiition to the 
muintenaiu e of peai e. Regional I \. 
our task is to foste>' a I.uropean 
peace arrangement and- within 
this framework - a solution to the 
problems of divided Orrmanv. 

• “Using our industrial ami 
commercial power in the .sen ice 
of the world, including the increas¬ 
ingly important teehnologual lo- 
operation. 

• “Exchange of our cultural ac¬ 
complishments with those of other 
civilisations, c.speciallv through dis¬ 
cussions and meetings of minds " 

The Foreign Minisier ruled out 
the use of development aid as a 
political weapon against the other 
part of Germany Although Mr. 


Biandi .said it was understood that 
a nation served its own iiiteiesis 
through I he iour.se ol us foreign 
policy, “our foreign relaiion.s are 
not solely at the .service ol ihe 
ll'estern alliaiue" 

limes aie ilianguig. Mr Biandi 
added, and European relations are 
no longer frozen in the Cold M ai 
that chuiat tensed the FtSlIs. 

A Hint!ranee 


J^O.SCOH s asset lion that it 
‘has the right to intervene in the 
lederal Republic of Germany In 
mili'ain force, if Soviet jiolu \ 
deems siuh aiiioii netessarv. was 
again nieiiltoned by Cliuiuelloi 
Knit Georg Kiesinger as a hind- 
laiue to Bonn's signing the lnai\ 
on the non-pi olilciation of au.inu 
II capons. 

“Ihe Soviet Union", said the 
Chancellor in a newspaper inter¬ 
view. “wants to regard us as an 
outcast, citing a hiig-oiildated pair 
of foinnilations in the United 
Scitions Charter tlicil bear all the 
hallmarks of mi!itcir\ law At the 
same nine. Most fir deiiiands that iit' 
sign the non-proli/eriitioii treaty." 

It should he pointed out here 
that Eiermaii fears of sudden Soviet 
moves across hordeis were intensi¬ 
fied III laic August last vecii when 
the Red .4rniy and nthei H'aisaw 
Fact troops iiivadedCzcchoslovakia. 
which borders on pan of the 
Federal Republic of Gertneun 


Dried F*ood to Fight Hunger 

CCfE.STJSTS of the Federal 
^ Republic of Gc rmcin v are 
playing a part in the international 
canipaign to t omhat malnutrition 
and Stan anon A major aspect of 
this effort is an atuiiipt to chy 
vegetubfes and other foods m ithoiit 
ilesiroyiiig their nutritive value, 
and German experts now report 
success III this direction In co¬ 
operation with the food-processing 
industry, the experts have succeed- 
1 ed in developing a process that will 
i ill r vegetables without rediii iiig 
j ilieir content of the so-called 
I “trace eleimnii.s" and the minerals 
that are important foi human 
' nutrition In this piocL^s the 
■ vitamin content is send to remain 
' undamaged loo 

But in ordei lo obimn dried foml 
products with the food \ nines ol the 
fresh (ominoihiies.il has been found 
ihiil the foods must be piine.s.sccl 
directly after the crops have been 
hcirvcsied and handfed (aiefiilly 
in big industrial plants. 7he finished 
producG lor instcinec. weighs only 
one-eighth or one-tenth of the 
! original vegetable and in size it is a 
' fraction of the original 
; The experts foresee big vege¬ 
table-drying iiisicillatioits in Asia 
' and Laiiii Amcrnci A inediiim- 
sizeil storage building will be 
snlfiiient to supply a month's food 
reipiiiTinents for a eitv with 
; llll).l)l)l) residents if scientifically 
dried foods are kept in storage. 
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Jaipur Art Festival 1969 


iWi' 


Minister Kacle Strobel 


"pOlir/l'S i\ Jdi Hill iiiiportain to 
‘ III' Ictt III nil’ll", iiiiir ohsifiri’il 
Mis. Kiicir Slmhcl - nun ili< Mmnh'i 
jor Hmllli III the ll•ll(nll lirpiihlit of 
Gcinuiiiy In this pithy sliilciiieiil ran 
iiiiw he iiltrihiiteil the mum mnliMitioiial 
loirr lhal titled kaele Siriihct jioin a 
modest piiMlinii and pm her on top of 
Cei Hillin'"I piitilirut tiiddei. .She was in 
Jiidia cartiei this week when she partiei- 
pnied in an inleinalinnat eoii/erciice on 
H'onien and Sin tat ( hanpe in Asia" hetd 
liiidei the iiimlaiispicesiif the Muhanishira 
Sidle Women's Cnnncit and the Gentian 
roundalion foi Deyetopiiii; ('oimliies 

One III the niiisl mine post-war poti- 
liLUiin, Mis Slmhel has siieeessiidty ion- 
lesirdeiei i penendeieelinn in hei loiiiiti y 
and tins had llie pniitree lo sit in the 
Get man PartiamenI (Hiiiidcsla/;) eyer 
sinre ils imeplion in t94'J -h d In lyiest 
oiiliatiye fioni men, she has also loiilii- 
liiiled III die woikiii);iil yaiioiisrommillees 
III die spheii of pulilir lieahh with the 
leslliss spiiit Ilf a polilieal iiiisadei 

Hoi II III a shoe-ttiakei's family, she 
I ame in loin h with the Sot ml Demo- 
iiatir Pint I lliiniteh hei futhn while still 
in hei li ens She iiinked in a i lei Kid 
eapacili fni a Hiiyaiiaii iipiiiiilliiial 
oii'iiiiisalioii and, hei ineshanslilile 
eiteiyy fni iioik led liei In the Soi lalist 
)iitilh Miiyemeiil and then inln idiieiilmn. 
Iieallli piiipiamiiics. womnis niiiyemeni 
Olid illild welfaie 

4 liei a difl'ieiill liiiie ilioini; die last 
isiii.silien hei litisbuiid sens awa\ and 
when she had lo niin alone the hiiiden oj 
liei fainih and also hei lob. Mis. Slioliel 
phinped heodloiii; mio poliliis apaiii when 
die Gei moil pal III s wneheiiift lefoniied, 
Ihii'iiK hei seals of lim-el fioiii one phiie 
id wink 10 aiiolhei, loiiimuliiip between 
Jlonn. Stiiisboiilft and Hiiissels, Mis 
Stiobel diove her own lai in siiiiimei and 
went by timil or plane III syiiitei J oi a 
while she only spent weekends at home 
III fsjni emberg. In this .she has iiol changed 
.since atlainiiig Miiiisteitol office. 

Siiiie, Deeeiiibei, Ihhfi. Mrs. Strobel 
has been a promiiiciil menibei of die 
Kiesiiiger Cabinet, the Deputy Speaker of 
the r.inopeun Pail lament and C hair man id 
II.S .'social Democratic group. 






'THI- Jiiipui 1 csliviil 1%*^. which IS being 
* I'lpanisecI by (he Mils. Muller Bhasans of 
New llclhi and Bombay, in coopcralion with 
(he (ioveinmenl of Rajasiljan. (he Raiasihan 
Taiuii Kalakar Panshad and (he Indo-Gcr- 
man Solely, .laiptir, will be held in the 
pink eilv Iroiii Maich 1 (o X Piovidiiig an 
oppoiiunit) tor an Fast-West exchange of 
ideas on art, (he event will bung together 
well-known artistes fioni France, Germany 
.ind India I lie programme includes a sym¬ 
posium on the (heme “India and Western Art 
- WillThey Meet oi Diverge"? The (heatie 
groups and artistes expected to contribute 
to (he Festival include the "Theatre dc la 

Mandragoic,” Paiis, a noted German-rrench theatre company, the 
ruebingen riianibei Orchestra from the Federal Republic of Germany 
and Mr. S. Balachandcr a reputed veena artiste from Madras 


A Window to the World of Hoechst 
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THL latest issue of "The 
^ llextonian", the house lournal 
of Hocchsl Dyes and Chemicals 
Ltd and Jlocchst Pharmaceuticals 
Ltd , Bombay, features the recent 
visit to India of Prof Karl 
Winnacker, Chairman of the hrm 
of Farbw'crkc Hoechst AG when 
he was accoinpamed bj 110 
journalists from I,mope. I he 
occasion w<is the inauguration of 
(he polyethylene factoiy of Poly- 
oletins Industries Limited, an 
Indo-Geiman enterprise in Bom¬ 
bay hill idled wiilh numeious 
pictures, Ihe issue can lesapietorial 
repoil ol the six-day lour ol ihis 
country b\ Piol Winnacker. 
Providing a rich tare, the publi¬ 
cation selves as a window to the 
W'oild of Hoechst 


Rourkela Lotus (Juh’s Fashion Show 


IN Roiiikela, the 
lotus Club, ,111 
organisation of 
ladies. held a 
fashion show and 
latei a Chiisimas 
Ba/ar, llic collec- 
lions at both being 
eaimaikcd loi cha- 
riuble purposes. 

Mr. R. P. Sinha, 
tieiicral Manager 
ol the steel plant, 
was the chief guest 
on the occasion 

The Christmas Ba/ar was inauguiated by Dr. Ing. W. Bading, General 
Superinlcndeni of the steel plant. The functions were held at the Indo- 
German Club, and the success of the programmes was due particularly 
lo the hard work of Mrs. Ralna Gupala Rao, President of the Club, and 
other oflice-bcarers. Picture above provides a view of the fashion show. 
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Dr Vhich Ungehriaimj leader oj the German delegation that purtu ipated in the inuuguiation of the fifteenth anntyei \arv cclchiatiom 
at the Romkelo Steel Plant, offering the greetings of the Gei man people to the sicvf plant woikcn 

Rourkela : Symbol of Indo-German Co-operation 


r^R. Ulrich Engelmanu, Icadci nf a 
^German dclcgalion that reached an 
agreemciil with the Hindustan Steel 
l.imilcd on a plan of action to solve 
several problems rclaiing to the second 
phase M the Rourkela steel plant, des¬ 
cribed Rourkela as a symbol of Indo- 
Gcrman fiiendship and fruitful cv>- 
operation. He expressed his satisfaction 
with the ideal spirit of co-operation 
between Indian and German engineers 
and technicians in the development of the 
plant. “It would be excellent if such 
co-operation were possible in all 
parts of the world lot the benelll of 
mankind,” he said 

Dr. Hngelmann was delivciing an 
address at the inauguration at Rourkela 
of a week-long programme of events to 
celebrate the 15th anniversary of the 
Hindustan Steel Limited. A mammoth 
gathering of workers of the steel plant 
and others was present. The celebrations 
were inaugurated by Mr. R N Singh 


Deo, Chief Ministei of Orissa, who also 
gave away awards to a number ol 
workers of the steel plant for long and 
mcritoi lous service. 'I he Chief Mmistei 
paid a tribute to the German linns who 
have helped India to set up this modern 
sled unit 

Mr K T Clwndv, Chairman of ihe 
Hindustan Steel ltd., in welcoming the 
Chief Minister and other guests, said 
that Rourkela symbolised Ihe vision and 
daring which enthused 
India’s initial develop¬ 
mental elTorts He 
iccallcd Ihe lalcPiiine 
Minister Nehru’s vlc- 
daralion in 1957 that 
Rourkela was the lirst 
major step towards the 
nation’s pilgrimage to 
economic develop¬ 
ment Again, in 1961, 

Mr. Nehru said' 

“The Rourkela steel 


plant IS not merely one of the most 
modern steel plains but^is a symbol ol 
the new India which 1 "and most ol 
the Indians nurse m then minds." 
Mr. Chandy piiinicd out •‘ The impulse 
which the initial conception of the 
plant bestowed m terms ol lechnical 
innovation continues unabated and 
Rouikcla IS vciily one of the most 
modem plants Its expansion has seen 
the iiuhietK'n ol the most modern n-eh- 


/’('i/n/ije of sicil lino moiiltls ul the Rom kola Slcchvork': 
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From left (]) The Electrolytic Tinning Line which turm out at Rourkela tin-coated steel sheets at 370 metres per minute. (2) At 
Kourkela's Fertilizer Plant liquid ammonia is stored in these S50-tonne-capacity spheres for distribution for further processing. (3) The 
plate mill through which steel ingots and blooms pass when they are being rolled. 


ROURKELA 

iiotogical processes and their successful 
commissioning and operation " 

Mr. Chandy acknowledged that the 
Rourkela enterprise would not have been 
possible but for the support of the 
Federal German Government. He also 
expressed his gratitude to German firms 
who parlicipaied in the establishment of 
this plant 

In the course of hi.s address. Dr. 
Engelmann said: "As you know, my 
Government and the German people, 
when thinking of the Hindustan Steel 
Ltd., have at heart, above all the fate 
of Rourkela. The interest that the 
German Government, trade and industry, 
•ind also the citizens of my country have 
been taking in the progress of this plant 
IS considerable, in my country the 
Rourkela steel plant has come to be 
regarded as our own steelworks.” 

"During these very months, Rourkela 
IS taking another big step forward in its 
development, as it is preparing for the 
possibilities of reaching an output of 
I 8 milion tons of ingot steel and a 
corresponding volume of finished pro¬ 
ducts. Rourkela's delivery programme 
will be increased by several hi^-grade 
products being manufactured in units 
which range among the most modem and 
sophisticated of their kind in the world.” 

An official Press release on the 
Engelmann delegation's discussions with 
HSL stated: "Consultations were held at 
Rourkela on January 16 and 17 between 
delegations of Hindustan Steel Limited 
(HSL) and the German Government, 
headed by Chairman K.T. Chandy and 
Ministerial Director Dr. Engelmann from 
the Federal Ministry of Economics. 
The German delegation included also 
representatives of the Ministry of Eco¬ 
nomic Co-opcration, the German Em¬ 
bassy, New Delhi and the Bank for 
Reconstruction (KfW). The talks cen¬ 
tred on the problems of the supply of 
raw materials, questions of maintenance 
and the financing of investments needed 
for the completion of the second stage 
of the Rourkela Steel Plant. 

“In a cordial atmosphere, full a^ee- 
ment was achieved about certain joint 
actions to be taken in the near future. 


Both sides expressed their satisfaction 
at the arrangements reached within 
the credit lines of the existing loan 
agreements. In particular, a team of 
German experts will be provided fiir the 
improvement of the supply of raw mate¬ 
rials and for the engineering services 
department.” 

Returning to New Delhi after the 
fruitful discussions at Rourkela, Dr. 
Engelmann and his delegation had a 
meeting with the concerned senior 
officers of the Government of India. 
Later, Dr. Engelmann explained to 
journalists the problems on which 
agreement was reached at Rourkela. 

He recalled that the last German 
consultations regarding the working of 
the Rourkela steel plant were held abtiut 
two years ago, and said that since then 
the situation in the steel plant had greatly 
improved. The main question discussed 
during the latest consultations related to 


the content and recommendations of a 
report on the exploration of certatt-^l 
mines in Orissa with a view to ensuring 
uniformity of quality in the ores being 
supplied to the plant. On this point it had 
been agreed that H.S.L. should undertake 
detailed exploration. Another question 
discussed was about providing the servi¬ 
ces of some German experts in addition 
to the General Superintendent, Dr. 
Ing W. Bading who had recently joined 
the steel plant Efficient maintenance of 
the plant was one of the mam problems 
and the services of experts were 
necessary now The Indian and German 
sides had agreed that within the limits 
of the credits made available by Ger¬ 
many for the second phase of the plant, 
a team of experts should be sent to 
India for a limited time. This team 
would include experts who would con¬ 
centrate on providing adequate in-plant 
training to the Indian staff. Dr 
Engelmann also said. 








Dr. U. Engelmann, leader of the German delegation to Rourkela, giving details to 
Journalists in New Delhi on his successful consultations with the Hindustan Steel Ltd. 
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THE ATOM 

What is “big” and what is “small”? 

By FRITZ ZILESCH 


THE discovery of nu- 
* clear energy has awak¬ 
ened in many the desire to 
be initiated into the mys¬ 
terious world of the atom. 
Rut these tiniest com¬ 
ponents of the universe 
are as difKcult to analyse as 
(he universe itself. Scien¬ 
tists are still disputing over 
the structure of the atom. 
In doing so they operate 
with a set of highly intricate 
concepts belonging to a 
branch of advanced phy¬ 
sics, concepts that neither 
comparisons nor diagrams 
can bring within the grasp 
of the layman’s mind. 

But there is one readily 
comprehensible phenome¬ 
non about this microscopic 
world that fills even the 
simplest mind with wonder, 
and that is the marvel of 

Diameter of the atomic 
nucleus 

Diifmeler of the atom 
Length of a bacterium 
Length of an amoeba 
Height of a man 
Diameter of the earth 
Diameter of the sim 

Diameter of the star 
An tares 

Diameter of the star 
Epsilon in the constel¬ 
lation of the waggoner 
Diameter of oiir solar 
system 

Diameter of the \filk v 

my 

Diameter of the Uni¬ 
verse (theoretical esti¬ 
mate) 1,000,1 


the numerical quantities in 
rejation to each other. We 
might say that we human 
beings live in a world 
measured by the metre. 
Distances expressed in kilo¬ 
metres already prove too 
much for our brain. But 
both in the microeosmos 
as well as in the macro¬ 
cosmos, our human capa¬ 
city to visualize distance 
and dimensicHi totally fails 
us. Yet, in both worlds 
there stretch immense dis¬ 
tances between the indi¬ 
vidual “degrees" in the 
colossal measuring scale 
of our universe. What is 
“small”? What is “big”? 
This is the question that 
grips us. 

Let us look up a few fig¬ 
ures in the formidable vol¬ 
umes of scientific wizardry: 


0.000,000,000,001 mm. 


0.000,000,1 mm. 

0.01 mm. 

0.8 mm. 

1750 0 mm 


13,000 Am. 
1,390,000 Am. 

600,000,000 Am. 

4.000,000,000 Am. 
11,800,000,000 Am. 
900,000.000,000,000,000 Am. 

1,000,000,000,000,000,000 A m. 


Ptofessoi Otto Hahn (1879-1968) 

To visualize so vast a range of numerical quantities is beyond 
iho capacity of our mind's eye. In order to bring these figures 
within reach of our comprehension, we must divide this gigantic 
measuring scale into at least three sections, treating each section 
separately. One of the smallest units of measure we arc familiar 
with and which our eye is capable ol' perceiving is I /10 mm. about 
the breadth of a hair. Let us take it as the basic unit for the follow¬ 
ing comparison • 

If the atomic nucleus were 1,/I0 mm across, an atom would 
be the size of a country mansion, a bacterium as long as the dis¬ 
tance between Berlin and London, an amoeba so long that you 
could wrap it twice around the Equator, a man so tali that if he 
stood up he would have the sun at chin-level, the earth so large 
that an aeroplane Hying at the speed of light would take two years 
to traverse the distance between the North and South Poles. 

Now if the earth measured 1/10 mm. across, the sun would 
be the size of a pea, the star Antares the size of a medium-siz^ 
room, the star Epsilon in the constellation of the waggoner as 
big as a six-storied house, and the solar system as large as a 
football field. But if the solar system were only 1/10 mm. across, 
the Milky Way would be almost as huge as Mount Everest and 
the Universe so enormous that 640 globes, the size of our planet 
Larth could lx; placed sule by side along the length of ns diameter. 

The diameter of the Universe is a scpiillion times the dia¬ 
meter of the atomic nucleus. A septillion is equal to a I with 42 
ciphers. Where docs the golden mean between these numerical 
quantities lie? Does it also represent an astronomical figure? 
Happily not, for the average numeral in the order of magnitude 
governing the expanse we occupy in space, the figure that stands 
halfway between the atomic nucleus and the Universe, is a unit of 
measure that is within the grasp of our human minds, namely, 
a body the diameter of which measures KXX) km. It would aiver 
Central Europe from the Baltic to the Adriatic 

Translated by Shamim Smetacek 
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The table (now on display at Munich's Deutsche Museum) 
at which Professor Otto Hahn, along with Professor Fritz 
Strassmann, his collaborator, worked when he first spill the 
uranium atom in 1939. 







YOUR REPORTER IN 


BONN 


INDIAN HANDICRAFTS IN GERMANY 

INDIAN works of art, handicraft articles, brocades and 
■^silks always present a colourful image of India to Germans. 

In recent years, the close economic collaboration between 
India and Germany and the efforts to step up the import of 
Indian products into Germany have resulted in increased 
representation of Indian goods at Fairs and Exhibitions there. 
Thou|^ handicrafts still hold the pride of place, Indian 
engineering goods are increasingly coming into prominence. 





ii 




Not only lea hut also mango pickles, chutneys, spices and a wide 
range of other food articles are displayed at many an Indian stall 
at trade fairs and exhibitions in Germany. 




A Hamburg importer of articles from India is seen holding 
"Mother of Pearl in Luxury Wood," a table-top, to impress a 
prospective buyer with the artistic excellence of the piece. 



German visitors examining a silk sari and a piece of brocade at 
the Indian pavilion at an exhibition in Germany. 
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MINHAS STUDIES IN BONN FOR 
BETTER FARMING IN MANDI 


IN J grccn-hoube at Bonn Univcrsiiy. 
■‘Rajiitder Singh Minhas from Mandi in 
Himachal Pradesh grows meadow grass 
in many pots. With the greatest caie 
he applies a fertili/er to it, waters tt each 
ilay With a measured quantity of vttilcr, 
cuts the stalks, hums them to ashes in a 
special oven, weighs, measures and 
checks the residue; he then grows new 
grass and catiies out the same process 
Mmhas claims that his precise and 
thorough method signiiies a great deal 
to the farmers m India. 

1 aymen shake their heads when they 
hear this, but Professoi Kick of Bonn 
Uniscrsily and his assistants, Di. Grosse- 
Biatiekmann and Di Sauerbeck, listen 
most attentively when Minhas informs 
them about the lesulls of his work. For 
Minhas is making use of a process which 


was recommended by the great Justus 
Liebig, who developed it in the last 



Minliin (h'/l) vMiutlhif; samplfs of 
euilh. Iiit/i tiu’ assistance of Gcinian tol- 
leogiics, fill a (henncai analysts a) the soil 






0 



V ft 4 4: 


‘wm. 




With the aid of the "Flame Photo Meter" 
Minhas is studying the absorption of 
mineral fertilizers hv plants. 

century. His advice was: “In order to 
ascerlatn what a soil is lacking, one has 
to burn a plant which has grown on 
it The mineral parts of the ash, which 
contain all the plant’s ‘foodstiilTs' will 
then show which ones are missing.” 

Rajindei Singh Minhas was born in 
Julliindur Distiicl, and studied at the 
agrieultuial college in Punjab with 
agiiciiltiiral chemistry as his Held of 
specialization. As an assistant m the 
Indo-Germaii package project of agticul- 
tiiral development in Mandi, Himachal 
Piadcsh, he examined the soil there and 
coiivmccil farmers that it was necessary 
to feilili/e the ground in order to 
aehicwe a far greater crop yield, Foi the 
past one year, he has been continuing 
his studies under Professor Kick in Bonn 
on a grant fiom the fierman Academte 
rxchangc Service 

„ ii hig . <1.■ 


jf' .• JW 



-• 1 ' h s m 


Visiting fruit stalls (left) Minhas and his Mian friends in Bonn buy their requirements for the day. They aha look round other stalls 
where wood carvings and objects of art (right) from Mia offered for sale keep them in dose touch with the atmosphere al home. 
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PROFILES 


GERMAN INTELLECTUALS 



THE SCIENTIST 

WERNER HEISENBERG 

“ F have come to like Heisenberg 
^ very much : he is very popular 
and highly esteemed by everyone 
here. His talent is tremendous, hut 
what I especially like about him is 
his pleasant, unassuming nature, his 
good humour and his eagerness 
and enthusiasm." This is what 
Max Born said to Arnold Sommer- 
feld. Heisenberg's professor in 
Munich, after he had managed 
to get the "infant prodigy" to 
Gottingen as his assistant. 

Professor Werner Heisenberg, 
the Nobel Prize-winner for Physics 
in 1933, is the President of the 
Alexander von Humboldt Founda¬ 
tion in the Federal Republic of 
Germany. A member of the Order 
Pour le M^ritefor Arts and Science, 
Prof. Heisenberg has for long 
been Chairman of the Scientific 
Policy Committee of the Interna¬ 
tional Institute of Nuclear Physics 
in Geneva. 

Born in Wurzburg m 1901, 
Heisenberg grew up in Munich 
where his father hw.v profe.s.sor of 
Middle and Modern Greek {Byzan¬ 
tine) Art. After completing his 
studies at Munich and Gottingen 
Universities, he obtained his doc¬ 
torate in 1923. In 192^ he 
discovered the " I'lnertainly 
principle." and in 194! became 
Director of the Kaiser li'ithelm 
Institute for Phv^iis. iiou known 
as the Ma\ Planck Institute. 


T HE NOVE LIST 

GUNTER GRASS 

^VNTER Grass, the well-known 
^German post-war essayist, poet 
and novelist, hit the headlines in 
world literature with his novel,"Die 
BlechtrommeV {"The Tin Drum"). 
Symbolizing the aspirations of the 
post-war generation. "The Tin 
Drum" is an experimental novel 
in surrealism and draws its material 
from war devastated Danzig. The 
novel captures a world as viewed 
from the lowly standpoint of a 
vagarant rogue who leads an aim¬ 
less life. It is. therefore, the 
story of a humped dwarf who has a 
passion for a toy drum and wanders 
through the streets of Danzig. 

After his initial succe.ss. Grass 
produced a number of other literary 
works in quick .succession. The.sc 
were: "Gleisdreieck" ("Junction") 
"Katzund Maus"(Cat and Mouse). 
"Hundejahre" ("Dog Vear.s"). In 
1945 Grass was awarded a prize 
for poetry for reading his verse to 
the '47 Group. In France, he was 
awarded a prize for the best book 
written hv a non-French writer 
in 1963. 

Grass was born at Danzig in 
1927. At the age of 17 he huv 
dafted for the war : he was injured 
and taken prisoner. Released in 
1945, he settled in the Rhineland. 
Grass .studied under Mages and 
Pankok at the Diis.scldorf Academy 
of Art 

Today. Grass has achieved world¬ 
wide lame. He is regarded as one 
who has done a great deal to raise 
German literature to a new peak. 


CA RL ORFF 

^ARL Orff's works include all the 
^ arts, of which music is only one 
component, albeit the decisive one. 
His musical system is centred on 
the sung and .spoken word, and he 
boldly exploits all the resources 
of the human voice. The instru¬ 
ments he uses are limited to giving 
tonal expression to the rhythmic 
element of his musical language. 

Born in Munich in IS95, Orff 
studied at the Academy of Music 
for some time. But he is really 
self-taught. Coming from a family 
interested in all the arts he ua.v al¬ 
ready composing when only a child. 
In 1915 as conductor of a chamber 
theatre, he came into close contact 
with the contemporary theatre. 
Later, together with Dorothee 
Gunther, he founded the "Gunther 
scbiile." where he discoiered and 
developed his conception of the 
unity of music with movement and 
language, elements that charac¬ 
terise his later work Out of the 
work of this period grew Orff's 
"Schulwerk "{"Mush for Children": 
education in mu.sic stimulating 
imagination through improvisation, 
using words in speech and .song and 
simple percussion instruments). 

Carl Orff's conception of the 
es.sentiul relationship of language 
and music, a conception which is 
new and absolutely his own. has 
made him an innovator in the field of 
musical drama and brought his work 
worldwide recognition. In 1961 a 
.special Orff Institute ii£»a added 
to the Mozartem in Salshurg. 
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MARK THE CONTRASTS 


•v'W* 


^UNICH IS busy preparing for the 1972 Summer 
‘ 'Olympics. One of the measures being carried 
out to relieve congestion in traffic between the 
'•Marienplat7", the Bavarian capital's city centre. 


and the "Olympic Village" is the construction of 
underground tunnels for traffic at four levels. Picture 
above reproduces a sketch of the four tunnels while 
the one below incorporates 15 changes as usual. 
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IN SHORT 


“ IVe do not recognise 
a second German State 
because nr consider it 
our duty to defend 
our fellow-countrymen's 
right of self-determina¬ 
tion. There is always 
the hope that m’<’ shall 
come together again as 
one State." (Chancellor 
Kie.singer) 

« 

‘"'The German 

Federal Government 
attaches great impor¬ 
tance to economic co¬ 
operation between India 
and Germany. This 
goes lor trade and deve¬ 
lopment aid as well as 
Jor projects on a part¬ 
nership basis." Foreign 
Minister Willy Brandi) 
* 

The turnover of in¬ 
dustry in the Federal 
Republic of Germany 
rose by 14.1 per cent 
between the first and 
third quarters of last 
year, 

4- 

The late Chancellor 
Adenauer's villa near 
Bonn has been declared 
the"National Adenauer 
Memorial." The sur¬ 
roundings are unchang¬ 
ed and the archieres of 
the villa contain the 
late Chancellor's state 
papers, letters and 
documents which have 
been made available 
for research .study. 

4 

A commission to in¬ 
vestigate experimental 
and electronic music, 
.set up by the Berlin 
International Experi¬ 
mental Music Festival, 
is now studying ways to 
finance special studies 
and to protect the copy¬ 
right of composers and 
sound engineers. 

★ 

The Rourkela steel 
plant recently supplied 
the major portion of 
steel plates for the con¬ 
struction of the first 


India-made frigate, 
“INS Nilgiri," a task 

that required fulfilment 
of rigorous specifica¬ 
tions. 

■k 

Farms in the Federal 
Republic of Germany, 
with a yield of 3.59 
tons per hectare (2.5 
acres), topped the list 
of countries with high 
yields in wheat France. 
Italy, the V.S.A., Rum¬ 
ania and Canada were 
in the "second best" 
category. 

★ 

West Germany holds 
the sixth place with 
regard to the ratio of 
social .security contribu¬ 
tions to the gross nation¬ 
al product. Accord¬ 
ing to an international 
study, she is Just ahead 
oflj.K. and well ahead 
oj the V.S.A. 

* 

"International divi¬ 
sion of labour is by no 
means a theoretical de¬ 
mand or a mere pro¬ 
gramme. It is the only 
possible HY/.r to .satisfy 
the demands oj the 
rapid!) increasing world 
population.'' (Minister 
Dr. Karl Schiller). 

* 

The Federal Republic 
ol Germany occupies 
the third place, after 
the U.S.A. and Great 
Britain, in the field o! 
private foreign invest¬ 
ment m India. 

V 

"The Federal Re¬ 
public of Germany will 
do nothing to aggravate 
the situation between 
India and Pakistan 
either militarily or 
otherwise." (Foreign 
Minister Willy Brandt 
in an interview with the 
UNI. New Delhi). 

★ 

La.st year the Rour¬ 
kela steel plant record¬ 
ed a 30per cent increase 


of production over the 
] previous year. This 
achievement holds pro¬ 
mise of a f urther rise oj 
production to 1.5million 
tons of ingot steel by 
the close of 1969. 

"We are conjident 
that the measures nr 
■ have taken in connec- 
! tion with the recent 
monetary crisis — to 
j'acilitate our imports 
and curb our exports - 
I will have a Javourahle 
|j ejject also on Indian 
;j trade with the Federal 
I Republic oj Germany." 
(foreign Minister Willy 
Brandt.) 

! ¥ 

I Egyptian bread pre- 

I pared in about 4000 
I BC and some two 
j hundred varieties oj 
Ij German bread were 
ji displayed at an ex- 
Ij hibition oj bread and 
ji pastry held in Mainz, 
li West Germany. There 
were 1,200 sorts of 
1 pastry. 

! I ★ 

;I The German Colour 

I; system PAL has been 
i' adopted by nine other 
!! countries, including 
:! Switzerland 
!! 

|i A 'floating semi- 

J nar" on tropical dis- 
i ea.ses prevalent in 
|! Ajrica is now being 
held by 150 German 
physicians on board a 
steamer which is sail¬ 
ing along the West- 
: Ajrican coast. 

•k 

According to the 
latest forecast, the 
number oj air passen¬ 
gers taking off or 
landing at German 
airfield will reach the 
22 million mark at the 
end of this year. 

¥ 

Owing to the pro¬ 
gressive electrification 
oj the track on the 
Federal German Rail- 
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ways, 163 steam engines 
were scrapped during 
the last few months. 
The oldest of these loco¬ 
motives dated Irani 
1913 and the most 
recent one from 1951. 
★ 

The aircraft industry 
in West Germany has 
made notable progress 
in developing vertical 
take-ojf planes. German 
experts are now prepar¬ 
ing for the ne.xt phase, 
namely. as-sembly-Hne 
production. 

¥ 

For implementing the 
world food programmes 
of UN specialised 
agencies, the Federal 
Republic of Germany 
has so far contributed 
20 million dollars 
(approximately Rs. 15 
crores). 

* 

“Goopy Gyne Bagha 
Byne", a fantasy film 
directed by Mr. Satya¬ 
jit Ray, has been invited 
j'or screening at the 
next International Film 
Festival in Berlin to be 
held in June 1969. 
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“ J Viewed the World with Kindly Eyes" 
^reads the title of a German memorial 
volume dedicated to the great artist 
KSthe KoUwitz (1861-1945). 

Kiithe KoUwitz, the German graphic 
artist and sculptress, was an eloquent 
spokesman for the victims of social 
injustice, war and inhumanity. Depicting 
in a most forceful and compelling style the 
misery and the sufferings of the poor and 
downtrodden, she appealed to the social 
conscience of those who were better off 
and roused them to action. The book 
contains drawings and notes from her 
diaries, many of them hitherto unpublish¬ 
ed. They reveal to the reader the heights 
and depths in the life of this unique woman. 

It is remarkable that almost all the 
themes of her artistic work are repeated 
In her diary: Compassion, indignation, 
war, death and farewell, mother love, 
occasionally Joy (most strongly expressed 
through the medium of the child) as well 
as the critical self-analysis in her diaries, 
all are reflected in more than a hundred 
self-portraits of the artist. 

Her original themes — Self, Fellow 
Beings, Labour — ere repeated again 
and again. The son of the artist, Hans 
KoUwitz, says this about the book: 
“Since one is more apt to write down 
one's disappointments and failures, feel¬ 
ings of depression and thoughts about 
the unexplainable, rather than the more 
matter-of-factly received pleasant experi¬ 
ences, one will find a predominance of 
serious motives in this volume on Kiithe 
KoUwitz.” 

Sadness, compassion and an insight 
boo the origins of all human emotions 
are the themes of this book which is one 
of the most revealing works about the 
self-documentation of an artist and the 
enigmatic depths of human existence. 

fublUlMr; Hek*ICru(*r>V«rit(, Schmidt- 
CMBH* H»nnov«r. 




At the beginning of this month the Communist East 
German “Foreign Minister Otto Winzer’’ was in 
Cairo. A report released at the end of his visit says: 
“The communique recognized the rights of the Arab 
people to self-determination.’’ If there was 
need of any further proof for East Berlin’s 
deceitfulness it is this. In Cairo Otto Winzer 
calls for self-determination, the same right which 
he denies to the 17 million Germans in the G.D.R. 
Why? Everybody knows that East Germany which came 
under Soviet occupation after the war, is ruled by a 
Communist minority. It is not the first time in the 
course of history that a minority was able to usurp 
the power and by means of massive propaganda managed 
to create a ‘fictive reality’ which had little to do 
with the real state of affairs. 


What do the Communist rulers in East Germany want? 
First they ask for international recognition to 
prepare for the second phase, their final aim. This 
final aim of the G.D.R. la to bring the whole of 
Germany under a unified Communist rule. It was 
first formulated in the Communist manifesto of 
1848. Today again this strategic goal determines 
the tactical moves of Pankow’s politicians, hence 
the never-ending accusations against the Federal 
Republic, which, contrary to East Germany, was 
created on the basis of free elections. The East 
German monthly “Einheit’’ (Unity) cynically calls 
‘ 'for h united socialist German Peace-State. ’ ’ If one 
cuts out the merely propagandistic embellishments 
of this statement, it would read, more correctly, 
that the G.D.R. wants a “united Communist German 
State.’’ However, the Germans in the Federal 
Republic and the overwhelming majority of the 
German population in the G.D.R. do not want 
Communism, but a united Germany formed on the basis 
of the free decisions of its citizens. 

# 


“We do not recognise a second German State, because 
we consider it our duty to defend our fellow- 
countrymen’s right of self-determination. There is 
always the hope that we shall come together again as 
one State,” declared Federal Chancellor Eiesinger. 


Foreign Minister Willy Brandt has described what he 
calls a realistic approach to the problem of divided 
Germany: “We do not want an unnatural division put 
into irrevocable writing. The foreign recognition 
of the division of the German nation would only 
make the solution of the German question more 
difficult, and burden the progress towards 
relaxation and normalisation.’’ 
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Typicol of the ottem^ts to foctfitote greoter ffow of Uafftc | overs, such os the one on der/in’s ring road obove^ 
on thoroughfares In the federal Re^uhlfC of Germany, fly- | add fresh tempo to Germany's fast-moving life. 


GERMAN UNITY AND PEACE IN EUROPE 


'T'HE principles on which the 

Federal German Government's 
policy of maintaining peace and 
achieving imily in Europe is based 
were explained to the Consultative 
Assembly of the Council of Europe 
in Strasbourg by the Parliamentary 
State Secretary in the Foreign 
Office,’Dr. Gerhard Jahn. 

Dr. Jahn .said that close co¬ 
operation in Europe was a pre¬ 
condition and at the same time con¬ 
stituted an effort to produce a just 
peace arrangement on the Continent. 
The dialogue between the Federal 
Government and the Soviet Union 
was also oriented towards this goal. 

“The Soviet Union, together with 
the three Western Powers, bears 
a .special responsibility for Ger¬ 
many as a whole and for Berlin. 
In the efforts to make a contribution 
for the promotion of peace in 
Europe the improvement of relations 
between Germany and the Soviet 
Union is a primary task of the 
Federal Government," he said. 

On the role of Berlin and on 
the question of securing peace, the 
State Secretary said:“fVe are well 
aware that our efforts can only be 
successful if the other side, too ,— 
and here I think especially of the 
Soviet Government and the autho¬ 
rities in East Berlin—does not 
undertake any counter step to a 
peaceful development in Central 
Europe. This will not be enough in 
the long run. In the final analysis, 
it will be a question of actual 


behaviour in all sectors .serving 
the interest of peace. Berlin must 
also he included in these efforts. 
A new Berlin crisis would he a 
heavy burden on all efforts to 
expand the possibility of peaceful 
co-existence in Europe. This, un¬ 
fortunately, does not prevent Mos¬ 
cow and hast Berlin from waging 

EAST BERLIN CREATES 
NEW TENSION 

Commenting on the present 
attempts by the Communist 
regime In East Germany to 
(mpede the election of the 
Federal President in Berlin by 
obstructing the overland access 
routes to the city, a government 
spokesman pointed out that the 
attempt constituted a violation of 
the internationally agreed status 
of Berlin. The spokesman added 
that the East German authorities 
are not entitled to change or 
revoke these arrangements. 

a constant war of nerves against 
the free part of Berlin. The 
latest target has been the Federal 
As.scmhly, to be convened in the 
city in the beginning of March to 
elect the next Federal President 
as laid down in the Constitution. 
Let me say the following: “The 
Federal Assembly has been meeting 
regularly in Berlin for the past 15 
year.':. The decision to meet again 
in Berlin this time is the continua¬ 
tion of a standing tradition. There 
is no reason to protest. As far as 
we are concerned the convening of 


the Federal Assembly in Berlin 
will he a normal parliamentary 
proce.ss which we wish to carry out 
with quiet dignity, in pursuit of our 
own affairs, and without impinging 
on the rights of anyone. We 
therefore a.sk our friends to 
show their solidarity with Berlin 
in the coming weeks, which has 
always been in accordance with 
the thinking of the Con.ndtative 
Assenihiv of the Council of Europe. 

“ We are ready to make sacrifices 
also in the national sector, 
if this could help to achieve 
progress towards a stable inner 
order on the Continent. But a 
divided nation in the heart of 
Europe is not a .suitable basis for 
a new start in Europe. The recogni¬ 
tion of the“G.D.R." would mean 
the final di.ssection of a people 
that belong to each other and want 
to live together. This would also 
mean that the status quo would 
be so consolidated that it would 
become even more difficult to over¬ 
come. But what we want in Europe 
is not consolidation and paralysis 
but openness, the overcoming of the 
status quo and the readiness to 
co-operate. Europe will not be able 
to overcome its wretched division 
if both parts of Germany become 
outpo.sts of opposed positions 
in East and West. Germans 
should be given the task of 
building a bridge of understanding. 
We ask your support now as 
before," Dr. Jahn concluded. 
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German Equipment for Republic Day Telecast 







A IR s Television 
^Services notch- 
cd another mile¬ 
stone during this 
year's Republic 
Day cclebiations 
when a mobile 
TV-iinit (picture 
right) went into 
action to pro¬ 
vide an on- 
ihe-spoi coverage 
of tlie Republic 
Day Parade. 

Titied with a sel/^- _ 

contained unit, 

cv'mpiisiiig three TV cameras, picluie monitors, mivers and synchronisers, 
the studio on wheels beamed the ivrogrammcs via microwaves to the 
mam AIR transmitter w'hieh in turn iclayed it to thous<mds of TV 
viewers in the Capital. Tew among the escited viewers would have guessed 
that the entiie equipment for the TV van was ol German origin. 




Dr. Froewis—-New Ambassador to Ruanda 
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liiiielii'ii ol ihi Si himl nun h in ihe i hiii'i in 
nl hi I !• Ill hi I s l.iiiei , u/lei pnssiniis hint 
looted njl, Kiiiiii's mit toiiuifie tnoiiehl 
resntls Stie nos oiuiiileit ihe Iheodoi 
Heuss Medol /ni "leniuiLiitile tiiiiiitee 
oj eons II lions" uiidiJie ( olo pie Miiiini- 
pal ( oiiiu it disli ihiiled lU.IHM) i opies of hei 
speeeh Todo\, koiin is n slndeni n/ 
politics and ei oinnnies ntiii lonh s nhead 
lo a /otirncilislii loreei. Her Inline phiiis 
also include a desire to enniest Ini n 
sent in ihe hankfml Mtnmtpid Conni.il 



rvR. Walter Froewis. cuiiently 
‘''^Senior Consul at the Consulate 
General of the Tedcral Republic of 
(ici many in Bombay, has been appo¬ 
inted German Ambassadoi in Kigali 
foi Ruanda a Stale in Central 
Africa Dr Fioewis. well-known for 
his keen interest in liuhan cultural 
and political alfaiis. was primarily 
* insti Limemal in piomoiing Ihe sister 
city lelatioiiship between Bombay 
and Stuttgait in .Inly last veai. Since 
iy53, when he loined Bonn's 
Toicign Service, he has held vaiious 
vhploinaiie posts with distinction 

Svime ol the pioinincnt positions 
among these weie Consul ticne- 
ral in San Fiancisco. Ctiltiinil Attache in liidonesi.i, and a leini at 
Ihe Soiilh-f asl Asia Desk at the Toieigii Ollice in Bonn 


[udiaii Seulpl<»r'.s llumuj|V(‘ lo Gandhi & King 


R Amai Nath Sehgal s 
l.ilcst I'leces ■ 'f bioiia sciilp- 
tine, ivv.i soli aivd )shah!e 
•ih,II.'vis 111 oval shape, .iie tlic 
ailist's honia.ce to two givat 
nieii Mah.ilina (.i.iiidhi .nul 
Di Maitin I iiiliei King who 
seivcd the v itisc ol liumaii 
eniaiicipalion lliiough love 
aiivl non-violence. 

I \pl.lining the motiv.iti' ns 
hvliinvl his new crealiviis. Mi. 

Schgal says " fhey depict the 
central idea as a halo and 
pio|ccl sculplined linear dimen¬ 
sions into space " Love is rhyth¬ 
mical waves moving in space 
Ihe loims gsiin monientum to 
enlighten the univeise with the 

iiUals of the gical men and the tiiekhng water symbolises then sympathy 
foi humanilv. Widely known all over Germany loi his iirt, Mr Sehgal's 
contribution to the fine arts was once ilescribed by Berlin's "Die Welt” 
as tollv'ws '■ It may well be that art critics one day will come lo the 
conclusion that with his art he stood foi India as Heniy More with Ins 
seulpitires stands for Great Britain.” His works of art occuv>y a pi ide of place 
in \Vest Beilin's Museum of the 20lh Century ami the Dahlem Museum. 
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KAETHE KOLLWITZ 
COMES TO DELHI 


Jfc.-.-; 'js, 


A comprehensive ten-dey exhibition of engravings, 
drawings and sculptures by Kithe Kollwitz (1867 - 1945), 
the renowned Gerrnan artist, is being shown at Rabindra 
Bhavan, New Delhi. The Exhibition is jointly sponsored 
by the Lalit Kala Akademi, Max Mueller Bhavan and 
Embassy of the Federal Republic of Germany and will be 
inaugurated on February 18th by Dr. Mulk Raj Anand, 
President of the Lalit Kala Akademi. 


KSthe Kollwitz lived and worked to 
achieve a socialism of action, and her 
creative sympathy has made her one of 
the most humane figures of our time. 
Early in her career, writes Mr. Kurt 
Martin in a brochure published in 
connection with the Exhibition. KSthe 
Kollwitz chose gra> 

* nhics as her medi- 
lim. While still 
under the influ¬ 
ence of her teacher. 

Max Klin^r, she 
liked etching but 
later preferred 
woodcuts and 
lithographs because 
of their stronger' , 
plastic impact. This ; 
plastic tendency 
soon looked for Death On A 
indeixndent ex- Country Road 
pression. Over a 

number pf years Kathe Kollwitz worked 
on a monument for her younger son who 
was killed in October, 1914. His death 
became fur her a kind of personal 
obligation. Two years later she noted 
in her diary; “There’s a drawing made. 


; mother letting her 
i dead son slide into 
i her arms, I could 
do a hundred similar 
drawings but still 
can’t seem to come 
any closer to him. ' 

I am still search.ng T;’’,.' 

for him as if it were 
in the very work 
itself that 1 had to 
find him.” 

The first etchings 
were narrative illus- ’ 

trations, then follow- , 

cd various series on 
which the artist sipcnt - ' 

long periods; the 
weavers’ rising and j;?!, ■ 
the peasant war. '/<' ■ 

I The present is cx- 
; perienced in his¬ 

torical projection. ' 

In 1922-23 she did seven huge woodcuts 
in the “War” senes anH between 1923-37, 

; when almost seveno'^ she did eight 

lithographs which showed her shattering 
realisation of death. The self-portraits 
occurring continuously throughout her 
work, is an 

• account rendered 
both to herself 

and to the world. 

In the later 
, V' . t decades her works 
stand for more 

than just the 
specific, individual 
instance. They re¬ 
present the whole 



Bread! Bread! 

of humanity and are eternally valid and 
applicable; they express not only the 
pain of suffering but its necessity. It is 
the sufferer and not the inflicter of the 
pain who is shown. 

Kathe Kollwitz’s style remained tra¬ 
ditional. She did not go in for new modes 
such as Expressionism, or any other of 
the modern trends. Her work is almost 
beyond such categorisation. It is rather 
a German contribution to the people of 
Europe, for rarely have misery and suffe¬ 
ring been portrayed with more dignity, 
respect and understanding. This 
French tribute to the artist came from 
no other person than Romain RoIIand 
himself. 
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Zarliie Merchant Writes 
About The Witty Berliners 


The Pregnant Oyster. 






IT musl be sometiung about the 
^ dry, stimulating Berlin air that 
makes Berliners such an atypical breed 
of Germans witty, sophisticated and 
totally irreverent. To a country that 
makes a fetish of discipline, punctualily 
and respect for authority, the Berliners 
bring a miich-iiceded breath of fresh air. 

Take for instance the magniheent 
Congress Hall in Beilin, a gift of the 
Americans. The Berliners immediately 
christened it the "pregnant oyster," 
and believe me, even though I have 
never seen an oyster in my life, pregnant 
or otherwise, the imagery couldn’t have 
been more apt And what do they call 
the spanking new memorial chapel and 
bell tower next to the massive rums 
of the Kaiser Wilhelm Gedachtnis- 
kirchc on the Kurfurstendainm? Stion 
after construction the Berliners unani¬ 
mously nicknamed it “The lipstick case 
and the powder box." One look and 
you see why. 

The city’s main government office 
is called the biggest cemetery in Ber¬ 
lin—it is the “last resting place” for 


a lot of workers says the industrious 
Berliner, his tongue well in his cheek; 
and the overhead railway on the S-Bahn 
IS the “Ulbricht’s sec-saw,” because of the 
Hast German party boss having forbidden 
the installation of new rails since 1948, 
the tiains jolt horribly when they are not 
moving at their usual crawling speed. 

The seventy-million cubic metres of 
rubble left over from the destruction 
of Berlin during the war are being made 
into mountains which are turfed and 
have trees planted over them. These 
mounlams are called “Monte K lamotten,’’ 
Rubbish Mountains, and the whole 
operation is known as “Hitler’s Col¬ 
lected Works." 

But Berlin reserves its sharpest 
arrows for Le Corbusier and the other 
famous architects who, after an inter¬ 
national competition, designed the Hansa 
Quarter, the most modern residential 
area m the world. The much-vaunted 
Corbusier “living unit' was designed 
during the great housing si'.ortage after 
the war, to accommodate the maximum 
number of people in the minimum 


amount of space. When the Berliners 
heard of his plan and were lectured by 
him on the life beautiful, they chris¬ 
tened him “the Devil with the Thick 
Spectacles’’ and his 2000-person apart¬ 
ment house is still ungratefully known 
as “the Living Machine.” 

For all that 1 suspect the Berliners 
have grown fond of the Hansa Quarter 
just as one would become unconsciously 
attached to an ugly dog, simply because 
it's been around so long that it’s be¬ 
come a part of one's daily life. It's a 
different story however with the Mau 
Mau quarter where the landlord hires 
a gun every month at rent collection 
time, and in little Texas, the home of ^ 
former mayor, “Texas Willie,” who 
was run out of town when his sharp¬ 
shooting Western methods got too 
sharp for German taste. 

They say he never recovered from 
his enforced exile and for such a tough 
character died of a strange disease—a 
broken heart. 

Courtesy: 'Times of India' 
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INDO-GERMAN 


SEMINAR 


R elations between India and 
Germany, two nations separated by 
thousands of miles but perhaps linked by 
as many ties, were the topic of a three-day 
seminar organized by the Indian School 
of International Studies in New Delhi. 
The meeting brought together scholars 
and politicians, diplomats, government 
officials and other interested parlies 
in a fruitful discussion of the many- 
faceted and oftcn-haphazardly developed 
links between the two countries. 

The importance of the event was 
unclerlincd by the participation of the 
Deputy Prime Minister, Mr. Morarji 
Desai, who inaugurated the Seminar. 
The relations lictween India and Ger¬ 
many were mutually beneficial al all 
levels, cultural, political and economic, 
Mr. Morarji Desai pointed out 

The seminar, the iniiiativc foi which 
had come mainly from Professor Dr. 
Ginja K. Mookcnec. Director of Euio- 
pean Studies at the School, was organised 
with a view lo provide a systematic 
appraisal of mutual relations, both past 
and present, and to seek out new avenues 
of purposeful cooperation. 

One of the interesting points that 
emerged from the discussion was the 
defmitioii of countiies like India and 
Germany as "Middle Poweis " The view 
was pul forward that if these "Middle 
Powers" would get together in the 
economic and technological spheres, 
these countries would lie as formidable 
as either of the two Super Powers. They 
might thus eventually be able to 
disengage themselves from what one 
speaker aptly called “the political 
paralysis” that cramps the Super Powers. 

Professor Mookerjee read a paper 
entitled "Diplomatic Recognition of 



Deputy Prime Mini\ler Moiaiji Demi iiiaiiKuralmi; the Ihree-tlay liido-Geriiiait seminar 
hehi iiin/er the auspices of the Indian Sehool oj Infernationai Studies, Pietuie also 
shows (right) Di. M S. Rainii and next to him Professm Giriia K. Mookerjee. 


States" which leceived close attention 
He analysed in detail the question 
whethci a lecognilion of I ast Ciermany 
by India would be in the latter’s inierest. 
His conclusions were. 

"(1) India's recognition of East Ger¬ 
many will not seise Indian national 
interest very much for East Germany 
IS not in a position lo give it any siib- 
siantial deselopmcnt aid nor could 
the trade wilh last Get many expand 
further than it has done already In 
fact, India’s trade with East Germany will 
decline because the Soviet pressure on 
East German industries is inci casing 

“(2) Our cultural contact with East 
Germany is of the baicst minimum, 
for very few Indian students gel the 
opportunity of studying there and those 
who do find it irksome to be constantly 



Dr. C. F. Werner, Minister (from left). Ambassador Baron von Mirbach, Baron 
von Mentzingen and Mr. Hermann Ziock, from the German Embassy^ at the 
inauguration ceremony of the seminar. 


indoctrinated. They also sulTci from 
lack of freedom of expression in East 
Germany which they reseni 

“(.1) East Germany is poor in modern 
literaluie and scientific knowledge Except 
Biechl (who is today an All-German 
writer), there is hardly any great name 
in literature or for that matter in social 
sciences. Even Haremann had to 
disagtee with the regime and bear the 
consequences There is no such thing 
as East German nuisic: it is German or 
better still universal music. 

International : 

"(a) Unless the great and ‘Middle 
Powers' like the U.S.A., Britain, France, 
Italy, Canada, Australia or even the 
West Asian countries recognise E.ast 
Ciermany, our lecognition will make no 
international impact and would be of 
very slight diplomatic importance either 
to us or to East Germany itself. Because 
of this consideration the U.A.R. did not 
give full diplomatic recognition to East 
Germany 

‘•(b) No other country will follow our 
example if we recognise East Germany. 
Our posiiion m the world is not what it 
used to be during Nehru's time. No 
Asian, South East Asian country or 
Japan will follow India's lead. We will 
be thus isolated further by recognizing 
East Germany 

‘‘(c) Furtheimore, since (he active 
support by East Germany of the Soviet 
Union in attacking Czechoslovakia, the 
Communist Parties of Western Europe 
have unanimously condemned East 
Germany not to speak of the Socialists 
and other political parties in France, 
Italy, Scandinavia and others. No 
country and no political party anywhere 
in the world, (not even China or Albania), 
has supported the Soviet invasion of Cze- 
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The foundation stone of the Don Bosco Technical School in Okhla, on the outskirts of 
New Delhi, was laid by Mr. A. N. Jha, Lieut.-Governor of Delhi. Three-fourths of 
the cost of the project are being met by the German Central Association for Develop¬ 
ment Aid through "Misereor." the German charitable organisation, while the Oxfam 
organisation of Britain is providing funds for one of the workshop buildings of the 
school. The Delhi Administration has provided a ten-acre site for the campus at 
a concessional price. Picture shows (from left) the Rev. Fr. R. Stroscio of the Salesian 
Society, Dr. Maurizio de Strobel, Italian Ambassador, Dr. G.F. Werner, Minister 
in the German Embassy, Dr. Angelo Fernandes, Archbishop of Delhi, andLt.-Governor 
A.N. Jha before the foundation stone. 


INDO-GERMAN SEMINAR 


choslovakia and every country has 
singled out East Germany for taking 
part in the attack and has compared 
it with that of Hitler. 

‘‘(d) East Germany has a totalitarian 
government and it has dented all demo¬ 
cratic rights to Its people. There is no 
liberty of press or freedom of expres¬ 
sion. Civil and criminal laws do not 
function there as in other democratic 
countries. If there are free elections with 
secret ballot it is estimated even by the 
Russians that 80 per cent of the popula¬ 
tion will vote against the government. It 
could not be morally right for a parlia¬ 
mentary democracy like India to give 
full diplomatic recognition to a country 
which denies all democratic liberties to 
Its people. 

“(e) Thus from practical and pragma, 
tic considerations, as well as considera¬ 
tions of the international situation caused 
by the Soviet invasion of Czechoslovakia, 
India’s recognition of East Germany seems 
to he inopportune and undesirable.” 


A number of other papers were also 
read and a lively discussion followed. 
The seminar revealed a unanimity of 
opinion on the need for developing 
closer relations between India and 
Germany. With this object in view, it 
was agreed that a sound understanding 
should be established between the two 
countries about each other’s national 
interests and an attempt should be made 
to initiate a political dialogue between 
them so as to realise them in the 
context of the new world order that 
IS emerging. 

Regarding relations in the cultural 
field, the seminar was of the view that a 
much greater effort was now required in 
both countries to promote mutual 
understanding of the trends incontem¬ 
porary problems and the way m which 
they were dealt with. For this purpose 
it was suggested that basic German 
books on technology, history and the 
humanities should be translated into 
English and copies made available in 
larger numbers than at present. 


The discussions at the .seminar were followed with close interest by a large audience. 
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YOUR QUIZ 


Questions 

1. What It tha Barlln Wall} 

2. What It tha Carman 
Voluntaar Sarvica I 

3. What It Garmany’t part In 
tha O lympic Gamat I 

4. Hat Goatha't “Fautt” baan 
trantlatad Into Indian languagat T 

Answers 


1. The Berlin wall is a barrier 
of concrete running along the zonal 
border which divides Berlin into 
West Berlin afd East Berlin. It 
was raised by the Communist rulers 

of East Berlin on August 13,1961, ^ 

as a means of preventing people 
escaping from East Berlin into West 
Berlin. The wall is reinforced by 
minefields. Communist guards keep 
a close watch against attempts at 
escape. In spite of this measure of 
terror, numerous people have escaped 
and many others have been killed 
by Communist bullets. The wall 
has been condemned universally as 
an inhuman barrier. 

2. It is a Service under which 
young men and women selected from 
among technicians^ social workers, 
teachers, nurses, etc., are .sent out 
to developing countries for voluntary 
work along with the local people. 

It was founded in 1963 on the 
occasion of the late President 
Kennedy's visit to the Federal 
Republic of Germany. The objects 
of the Service are to promote mutual 
understanding and to pass on to the 
people in the developing countries 
the skills acquired by German 
youth, while at the same time 
enabling the visitors to get to know 
the people and the problems of 
these countries. The volunteers nor¬ 
mally .serve for two years in the host 
country. Several botches of German 
volunteers have worked in India. 
Including the latest batch of 21 
who arrived recently, there are more 
than 80 of them now in this country 
distributed over various States. 

3. Germany has been taking keen 
interest in the Olympics. Berlin was 
the venue of the Olympics held in 
1936. Munich will he the venue 
of the next Olympics to be held 

in 1972. The Federal Republic is | < 
represented at each Olympics by a t 
large contingent of champions. At 
Mexico City they won five gold 
medals, besides ten silver and nine 
bronze medals. 

4. Yes, in Bengali. The translation 
was done by the late Dr. K. L. 
Ganguly who was awarded a prize 
for this work by a literary founda¬ 
tion in the federa Republic of 
Germany. 
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IN Stuttgart, at the Wurttcmberg State 
Theatre. John Cranko’s troupe of 
soloists and the prima ballerina, Marcia 
Haydec, aie inseparables when it is time 
to enliven the German cultural life with 
brilliant ballet performances. And for 
the well-known ballet artiste, Rudolf 
Nureyev, all this is a must, for Marcia is 
his best partner in Adolphe Adam's 
■‘Giselle’’- -a ballet piece for which the 
"Siberian Tiger" has received standing 
ovations repeatedly. 



THE parabola antenna with a 20 meter 
span under the huge semicircular 
balloon container above is now a prize 
possession at Bochum's Institute for 
Space St Satellite Research. The antenna 
IS parr of an observatory for space lis¬ 
tening and misses no satellite signals. 



although four hundred years ago 
^experts declared the bridge houses 
of Bad Krcuznach, the world's oldest 
radium-spa and salt-water bath in 
Germany, a safety hazard, these houses 
stand firmly on their original foundations 
and continue to defy the static laws. 
In fact, recent investigations suggest that 
they will last for quite some time. Today, 
the place is a well-known Nature’s 
health clinic. Its radium therapeutic 


qualities in the treatment of rheumatism 
are already world famous. 



yWHOEVER talked of mobile houses 
'"’could hardly have imagined the 
Futuro, a luxury mobile house specifically 
made to meet the cravings of people 
going on week-end trips or planning for 
vacations. Piominently displayed at the 
German Construction Exhibition in 
Essen (Federal Republic of Germany), the 
transportable house costs DM 40,000 and 
consists of 16 segments ready to be 
assembled in record time. The Futuro 
IS made of glass fibre, reinforced with 
polyester resin. It is 4 meter high. 



measuies 8 meters in diameter and pro¬ 
vides bO square meters of living space The 
fui nishings include six reclining chairs, a 
flic pl.aco with a gi ill, a complete kitchen, 
toilet and sliower. Its electrically- 
opcr.itcd internal heating system 
promises comfortable living under all 
Llim.itic conditions. 



UAIR-bTYLERS go hand in hand with 
^’fashion designers who are up with the 
latest with every incoming season. 
Above, iho gay type of hair-styles, again 
m the vogue, add a touch of spring 
to Its users, whether young or old. 



CONTRARY to popular fears, Wupper- 
'"tal’s overhead railways have continued 
to carry the city's Inhabitants to 
their places of work without any 
ma|or accident in its 68-year history 
Travel in the "strange moving boxes" 
in mid-air has not only provided cheap 
transport to various parts of the city 
with Its accompanying excitement but 
has also made its name famous all over 
the world. Its only mishap came in 1954 
when a young elephant, travelling in the 
air box. fell into the river Wupper. The 
tiny )umbo was later recovered un- 
iniured to the |oy of many animal lovers. 


A globe-like safety container was rc- 
^cently towed on rails to take its place 
in the 670 MW Nucleai Power Works in 
Wurgasson—Federal Republic’s loading 
industrial city. The I .lOO-ion-steel ball, 
which IS 27 feet in diameter, was moved 
to position with the help of hydraulic 
presses. Some of Its many functions are 
to serve as boiling water reactor, 
pressure reducer and act as a compulsory 
reduction system. It combines absolute 
safety with minimum space and cost. 
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Uiii/fr a 13-duy programme sponsored jointly hy Lufthansa, the German Airlines, and 
the German Department of Tourism, a group of leading travel agents from the Federal 
RepubUe of Germany toured India recently as guests of the India Tourism Development 
Corporation. On the cvf of their departure from Frankfurt they were given a reception 
hv Miss Kanta Thakur, Director of the Indian Tourist Office there. 


Activating German 


"THE possibilities ('f providing expert 
ussislance to India, enabling her 
to attract more foreign tourists than at 
present, arc now being studied by the 
Federal Oerman Ministry of Economic 
Co-operation. Dr. Karl Elim, Joint 
Secretary m the Ministry, discussed this 
subject with oflicials of the Government 
of India last month and is working nut 
details of a programme of work. Dr. 
Ehm has been spcciali7ing in problems 
of assistance to developing countries in 
promoting tourism and has already 
worked out such assistance projects for 
Tunisia and other African countries 
which now attract a large number of 
tourists. 

In Delhi Dr. Ehm had a meeting with 
Dr. Karan Singh, Union Minister for 
Tourism, and also had talks with the 
Director of the Tourism Development 
Corporation as well as others dealing 
with problems of tourism. He visited the 
Institutes of Hotel Management and 
Catering Technology in Bombay and 
Delhi, besides the Government-managed 
hotels in the Capital. Since, in his 
opinion, it was essential to raise the 
level of hotel administration to give a 
boost to expanding touri.sm, this aspect 
naturally engaged Dr. Ehm’s attention 
when he visited these institutes. 

Addressing a Press conference in 
New Delhi, Dr. Ehm said that the 
German Government was prepared to 
undertake a programme of technical 
assistance to India in promoting tourism. 
He pointed out that tourism was a rich 
source of income. For instance, Tunisia 
was earning as much foreign exchange 
from tourism as it was earning from ex¬ 
ports. Two of the pre-requisites for 
expanding tourism were the establish¬ 
ment of more hotels of good middle- 
class style, that is, in the “three star” 
bracket, and maintaining them at a high 
level of eflicicncy. The Federal Govern¬ 
ment would be glad to assist the Govern¬ 
ment-managed hotels in India, in the 


Tourism To India 

first instance, to improve the adminis¬ 
tration of these hotels. Also, the Ger¬ 
man Government could train Indians 
in Germany in hotel management. 
Another field of assistance would lie in 
persuading German private parties to 
invest capital in the hotel industry in 
collaboration with Indian partners. 

In the course of a discussion Dr. Ehm 
located several handicaps which pros¬ 
pective German tourists to India suffe¬ 
red. These were; (I) inadequate 
availability of charter flights which arc 
substantially cheaper per seat than 
scheduled flights; (2) lack of hotels of the 
"three star” category particularly on 
the beaches; (3) inadequacy of public 
relations and publicity programmes 
through mass media on the tourist at¬ 
tractions of the country; and (4) tire¬ 
some delay in customs clearance. 

Referring to the “three star” hotels, 
Joint Secretary Ehm explained that 
these hotels were cheaper than the 
“five star” ones, but offered all basic 
comforts, and would therefore attract 
tourists of modest income. 


THE GERNAN CHARAaER 

'pHE German likes to tell Ms 
■^fellow citizens how to behave, 
fn other words, he likes to educate 
people, whether they want to be 
educated or not. He likes to 
parade his superiority and play 
the school-master. If. however, 
he comes up against someone who 
has a better argument and stronger 
power of persuasion, he imme¬ 
diately and wisely gives way. This 
not only is a sign of good sense 
but also of intellectual honesty. 

“What Thomas Mann said was 
that the desire and vocation to 
educate stemmed not from the 
harmoniousness of a personality 
but from its inharmoniousness and 
uncertainties, from its difficulty 
from discovering its own self. 
This interpretation may not hold 
good in every case, but explains 
the German very well. 

“ What seems paradoxical is how 
a nation that is famous fur its 
thoroughness, its working discip¬ 
line, its tenacity of purpose and its 
intellectual and material succe.ss 
can he so unsure of itself. One 
can only suspect that the intellectual 
and material development of the 
German lacks a spiritual compo¬ 
nent. For myself, there is some¬ 
thing tragic in this suspicion, in 
the feeling that there is a nation 
predestined to a totality in which 
it attains its proper greatness, hut 
that it fails to attain this totality 
because it lacks the capacity or 
the experience of its profound 
.spiritual homogeneity, its spiritual 
identity with mankind as a whole." 

Pura Santillan Castrcnce in the book 
“Sind die Deutschen wirklich so?” 
Erdmann Publishing House, Tuebingen. 
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MARK THE CONTRASTS 


dERLIN'S Kurftirstendamm (Avenue of the Great 
^Electors) is a world-famous boulevard in a class 
vJtth the Champs Elysees of Paris, London’s Picca¬ 
dilly, and New York’s Fifth Avenue. Prince Otto 
von Bismarck (1815-1898) took personal interest in 
developing this avenue which was rebuilt, after the 
last war. into a modern shopping centre. With 


thousands of lights gleaming from the multi-storeyed 
buildings in the district, it looks a fairyland at 
night. Its landmark is the blackened rum of 
the Wilhelm Memorial Church with the modern 
counterpart by its side. The picture above shows 
a view of the Kurfiirstendamm in the original while 
that below incorporates 15 changes, as usual. 
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IN SHORT 


“We shall continue 
our policy of peace 
notwithstanding all dis¬ 
appointments." (Chan¬ 
cellor Kurt Georg 
Kiesinger) 

* 

“We can look for¬ 
ward to an era of deep 
friendship and fruitful 
collaboration between 
the Federal Republic of 
Germany and India, 
which will be the surest 
foundation of our 
mutual prosperity." 
(Khub Chand, India's 
Ambassador to Bonn) 

¥ 

Last year more than 
],000 people from K?.st 
Germany made good 
their escape over the 
wall and through the 
death-strip behind which 
the East-German rulers 
have confined their 
subjects. 

* 

With spices and 
various other tropical 
products of agriculture 
India is one of the 27 
foreign countries par¬ 
ticipating in the annual 
International Agricul¬ 
tural Fair (Griine 
Woche) which just 
opened in Berlin. 

* 

“The maintenance 
of the close cooperation 
and strong friend¬ 
ship which exists bet¬ 
ween the government 
and the people of the 
United States of 
America and the 
Federal Republic of 
Germany is of utmost 
importance to us." 
(President Nixon). 

* 

Mrs. Ellinor von 
Puttkamer, till recently 
head of the United 
Nations Department 
at the Foreign Office in 
Bonnjs the first German 
woman diplomat to be 
accorded the rank of 


Ambassador. She has 
been posted in this capa¬ 
city at the European 
Council in Strasbourg. 

■¥• 

The Federal Republic 
of Germany last year 
produced 3.1 million 
motor vehicles of 
various types—25.2 
per cent more than dur¬ 
ing the previous year. 
1.9 million units were 
exported—31.2 per 
cent more than in 
1967. 

* 

The largest and most 
powerful radio - tele¬ 
scope in the world is 
nearing completion in 
Effelsherg near Bonn. 
Equipped with a para¬ 
bolic mirror measur¬ 
ing 100 meters across, 
the instrument will be 
able to penetrate dis¬ 
tances of up to 12 
billion light years. 

* 

Fourteen thousand 
young men and women 
from developing coun¬ 
tries have received Ger¬ 
man government scholar¬ 
ships for professional 
training or further 
education in the Fede¬ 
ral Republic of Ger¬ 
many since 1956. 

¥ 

The Goethe Institute's 
cultural programme 
is catching the fancy of 
an increasing number of 
foreigners. Among the 
latest to learn German, 
still a world language, 
is the Italian film star, 
Sophia Loren. 

* 

Germany's traffic 
control authorities 
believe that girls 
showing legs cause 
more road accidents. 
Contrarily, there are 
others who believe 
that light coloured 
legs reflect car head¬ 


lights better and thus 
are an aid to road safety. 

¥ 

With a monthly out¬ 
put of 79.590 tons of 
finished steel, the Ger¬ 
man-aided Rourkela 
Steel Plant has reached 
its highest production 
so far. 

¥ 

With a new loan of 
DM 1,500 million, the 
Federal Republic of 
Germany's credits to 
the World Bank rose 
to DM 1,690 million. 
♦ 

For her entry “Der 
Zaun" (The Fence), 
Miss Ursula Shaffer, 
a 12-year-old girl from 
West Germany, won 
a prize in the 1968 
Shankar's Children's 
International Art Com¬ 
petition. 

4 

“Berlin is an area of 
special responsibility 
and national interest to 
the United Slates. We 
will continue to meet 
our obligations and 
responsibilities there. 
No one should have any 
doubts on this score." 
(President Nixon). 

* 

Under a hail of 
bullets from Commu¬ 
nist guards a young 
man swam across the 
canal from East Berlin 
and reached We.st 
Berlin safely. 

* 

At an auction held in 
Duesseldorf in aid of 
the UNICEF, a tie 
worn by Chancellor 
Kurt Georg Kiesinger 
fetched about rupees 490 
and another one donated 
by U.S. President Nixon 
approximately rupees 
2,400. The fund-rais¬ 
ing campaign was or¬ 
ganised by a German 
businessman who ad- 
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dressed personal let¬ 
ters to 300 prominent 
personalities, including 
heart transplant spe¬ 
cialist Dr. Barnard. 


“Teachers should be 
young', they .should not 
be fat, should be prefer¬ 
ably married and fashio¬ 
nably dressed. They 
should be determined, 
but not strict, mustn't 
fly into rage over tri¬ 
vialities and should try 
to find out our interests. 
And they should be mild 
men": These are the 
qualities of an ideal 
teacher according to an 
opiniqr -.’>11 among a 
thou^ 15-year-old 
school., en in Ger- 


Hindi and Urdu are 
among the languages in 
which typewriters will 
be made available at the 
Press Center of the 
1972 “Olympic Vill¬ 
age" in Munich. 
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I f U- if'tK 


memsahib 

nagar 


sundar 


pi VE years in India can really provide 
a fascinating experience to a European, 
especially to a keen and sensitive person 
like Clarissa Leifer. India's blend of the 
old and the new, its temples and modern 
buildings, the holy temple cars and stream- 
lined saloons, the pi'opk's faith in palmis¬ 
try and socialism, their equal reverence 
for holy waters and cocacola, their belief 
in clairvoyance and television—all these 
are bound to stir up deep feelings inside a 
Westerner. Mrs. Leifer is no exception. 
As a result, “Memsahib in Sundar Nagar” 
records the feelings of a German lady with 
the exactitude of a photographic plate. 

Mostly, Mis. Leifer' s book deals with 
the five years she .spent in New Delhi's 
Sundernagar from 1955 onwards. Printed 
in German, this dainty volume is likely to 
span a bridge of iindei standing between 
India and the Federal Republic though its 
appeal is likely to stimulate the minds of 
Germans mure than that of the Indians. 
Her accredition with a Westphalian news¬ 
paper and the editorship of The Indo- 
Gerinan Review are again one more reason 
why she can communicate her thoughts 
better to the Germans, tven so the seem¬ 
ing lo.\s to the Indians ran he more than 
compensated jor if is hound to bring the 
Federal Republic of Germany closer to 
India. This,in tiiin, is hound to mean more 
tourists coming to the land of the old and 
the new, a better understanding of minds, 
and more fruitful areas of cooperation, 
socio-economically, between the two coun¬ 
tries. But when this comes about, maybe 
it will be .some other country's turn to 
thank Mrs. Leifer. But then selfish motives 
will prompt one to wish that this does not 
come about. 

fubliilwri : Shtkuntth PuUUliitif Houm, Bembay 




On the 5th of March the new President of the Federal 
Republic of Germany will be elected in West Berlin. 

For this purpose the Federal Assembly will meet in 
the old German Capital. In response to these 
preparations which by now have a fifteen-year-old 
tradition, the communists in East Berlin have started 
a propaganda campaign against the Federal Republic 
in the course of which they have released a flood of 
accusations. Here is our reply : 

1. The Federal Assembly has met in Berlin in 
uninterrupted succession since the last 15 years, viz. 
in 1954, 1959, and 1964. In each instance it was with 
the approval of the Allied Powers responsible for the 
security of West Berlin. It is a fact that the eleotior^ 
of the Federal President in Berlin has never so far 

led to an increase of tension in Berlin or to a 
deterioration in the international situation. Every 
sensible person wonders why a meeting of the Assembly 
this time - in 1969 - should constitute a provocation. 

2. The meeting of the Federal Assembly in 
West Berlin does not violate any valid international 
agreement. 


3. The close ties between West Berlin and 
the Federal Republic are the result of the demo¬ 
cratically expressed political will of the Berlin 
population which sees the integration of its economic, 
social and financial system with that of the Federal 
Republic as a guarantee of its welfare and freedom. 

4. The three Western Powers have endorsed 
the German decision to hold the election in West 
Berlin. 


5. Replying to contradictory reports from 
various sources, that the election might yet be 
shifted away from Berlin, a West German Government 
spokesman on February 24th reaffirmed that the Assembly 
would meet in Berlin on March 5th as planned. The 
spokesman also revealed that Chancellor Kiesinger had 
given his consent to the efforts of West Berlin Mayor 
Klaus Schuetz to sound out whether East Berlin would »*.' 
be interested in talks. Soviet Ambassador Zarapkin 
had indicated an East Berlin willingness for such 
talks in an earlier meeting with Chancellor 
Kiesinger. However no positive reply has so far 
come from East Berlin in response to the West 
German initiative. 
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Inm age of jet travel where distances are vanishing and the world is becoming smaller, Lufthansa's Boeing- 
727s are doing thetr btt to bring Europe closer together. Sad to say, however, that it ts easier for a German 
citizen loaay to fly to Landon, Paris or Rome than to more from one part of Berlin to the other. 


u* 58 Million Dollars... 

J^EST Germany contributed 58 
million dollars to the UN deve¬ 
lopment programmes last year. 
This is six times as much as the com¬ 
bined contributions of ail East 
European communist countries. Is 
it not surprising then that the Soviet 
Union tried to block West Germany's 
inclusion in the world organisation s 
Economic and Social Councill 
Ninety-seven Slates out of a total 
of 105 were in favour of the Federal 
Republic of Germany joining the 
Committee. The Soviet Union 
and the eastern block states voted 
against the proposal. 

Meanwhile, the United States, 
Britain and France informed the 
U.N. Secretary General, U Thant, 
on February 8 that they will boy¬ 
cott the newly created development 
committee unless the Federal Re¬ 
public of Germany is elected. It 
is easy to see what effects the Soviet 
attitude will have on international 
co-operation on behalf of the deve¬ 
loping countries. The main consi¬ 
deration should he successful plann- 
ing by the committee for the second 
\ development decade and not politi¬ 
cal manoeuvring among the regional 
groups to the disadvantage of the 
developing countries. The Federal 
^iepublic of Germany is ready to • 
participate actively in the prepara- i 
lion and support for the second 
development decade but the refusal 
of the Soviet Union to allow West 
Germany to become a member of 
the foreign-aid planning committee 
is an unexpected and serious obsta¬ 
cle to international co-operation. 


Flight Of Scientists 

A LL told, 77 scientists and engi- 
^neers have left East Germany 
in the last three years, fleeing — 
mostly under danger to life and 
limb—to the Federal Republic of 
Germany. In the same period, 
eight scientific aides and engineers, 
who had been in subordinate posi¬ 
tions, left the Federal Republic 
for the G.D.R. Each of the eight 
persons either had previously studi¬ 
ed in East Berlin or East Germany, 
or had close relatives there. 

In the view of Bonn's Minister 
for Scientific Research. Gerhard 
Stohenherg, the eight who went 
"bought" themselves better posi¬ 
tions by making themselves avail¬ 
able for propaganda campaigns 
against the free part of Germany. 
Against four of them the West 
German Public Prosecutor has 
legal proceedings underway on 
charges of suspected espionage. 

As for the Communist accusation 
that the Federal Republic of 
Germany is undertaking atomic 
armament, Stohenherg remarks: 
“ We could not, even if it’e 
wanted to." 

The Minister nw.y referring to 
the well-known fact that the Federal 
Republic of Germany has iinilater- 
allv renounced the prodiution and 
use of A BC-weapons and has volun¬ 
tarily submitted itself to internation¬ 
al controls. Furthermore, the com¬ 
plete integration of We-U Gernuwy's 
armed forces into NATO precludes 
the disposal over atomic weapons 
by the Federal Republic. 


Allied Forces To Stay 

CINCE the invasion of Czecho- 
^slovakia by the Warsaw Pact 
forces the potential threat to West 
Germany's eastern borders has 
increased considerably by the 
stationing of nine extra Soviet 
divisions close to Bavaria. 
A West German Defence Minis¬ 
try spokesman warned that the 
recent heavy troop build-up in 
Eastern Europe has given the 
War.vaw Pact countries a better 
chance for a surprise attack, parti¬ 
cularly in Central Europe. 

Taking into account these new 
developments, the Federal Re¬ 
public's first Defence White Paper, 
released in Bonn a few days ago, 
insists on the necessity of maintain¬ 
ing NATO and the need for station¬ 
ing U.S., British and French troops 
on We.sf German soil. The White 
Paper also outlines Bonn's plans for 
meeting the recent NATO recom¬ 
mendations to strengthen the orga¬ 
nisation. Reiterating the main 
lines of German defence strategy, 
the paper says that German defence 
thinking is based on a policy of 
"flexible response and forward 
defence" and unde rimes that any 
aggression would immediately affect 
West Germany which shares 1,400 
k ms of frontier with the Warsaw 
Pact nations. The combined War¬ 
saw Pact forces are estimated at 
100 well-equipped divisions, 30,000 
tanks, 2.000 assault planes. 3.400 
other aircraft and 280 naval units. 
In addition there are the Soviet 
missile bases and 26 million reserv¬ 
ists to be reckoned with. 
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New Cultural Counsellor At New Delhi 



Indo-German Academic Exchange Programme 




tN Hetga Schultze's life tennis has been a 
* mantra that opened to her the gates of 
success and led her to the top of many 
things in life. She is one of the world's 
ten best players, and in Germany's tennis 
she is the top seed. With an improved 
backhand stroke, a technique she acquired 
lately, her game is now perfect and she 
looks to world championship with confi¬ 
dence. Tennis championship also took Helga 
all over Europe and the travel bug made 
her a linguist of sorts. Dogs, art galleries 
and museums are her other passions. In 
literature, Hemingway is her first love 
and Picasso the most important artist 
of the time for her. Slender and delicate, 
Helga succumbs to human temptations. 
An insight into this aspect comes from 
her first encounter with Margaret Smith. 
In 1964 when she played against the 
world’s strongest Australian player, she 
found herself leading in the first 
three sets. But when her opponent 
uttered in despair “ What am I to do now ?” 
she became “afraid of winning” and lost. 
Why she failed in the hour of destiny 
against a softened opponent is a mystery, 
but ever since, she forgets everything once 
in the court. This, of course, has spelt 
uninterrupted success for her since then. 


AT a Press conference in New Delhi, Prof. Dr. Gerhard ICtelwein, 
“the new President of the Humboldt Foundation, revealed that Indian 
scholars topped the list of international exchangees sponsored by the 
Foundation. He said the Federal Republic invited some 70 Indians to 
Germany every year to work on various research projects and assignments 
as recommended by the Mmistry of Education and the CSIR in India. 
The programme, he felt, was increasingly facilitating greater cooperation 
between India and Germany on the academic and intellectual plane. 


German Scholar Plans A Book On Ghalib 


TAR. Annemarie Schimmel, Professor 
•^of Indo-lslamic Culture and Com¬ 
parative Religions at Harvard Uni¬ 
versity, who visited India last fortnight 
to attend the Ghahb Centenary cele¬ 
brations m New Delhi, plans to bring 
out a book with translations of the 
works of the great Urdu poet. The 
contemplated volume, she feels, will go 
a long way to create Ghalib image in 
Europe, particularly in the Federal 
Republic of Germany. A well-known 
scholar of Urdu and Persian, Turkish and 
Sindhi, Dr. Schimmel already has more 
than 30 papers and books to her credit. 

In a literary encounter with New Delhi 
journalists she complimented India’s 
cultural life for its gatherings of poetry 
recitations and said that Ghalib 

stood out among other poets for “striking out new directions' 
introducing the concept of dynamic struggle in Urdu poetry. . 
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HORST ERDMANN 


LITERARY EXCHANGE 
BETWEEN 

INDIA AND GERMANY 


TN a world that has succeeded in harnessing tech- 
^nological progress to bridge the severing distances 
of yesterday, there arises the imperative need for 
closer understanding and joint efforts of the peoples 
of our globe. Of the diverse means that may be 
employed towards this end. literature is one of the 
most versatile and at the same time the medium 
most animated by human interest. It afl'ords us a 
glimpse into the customs, habits and thoughts, into 
the grief and anxieties, the hopes and aspirations 
that stir the human soul. It describes these aspects 
in a manner that is penetrating and profoundly reveal¬ 
ing, yet confines itself to what is immediately relevant. 

Inspired by this conviction, the Horst Erdmann 
Fbiblishing House for International Cultural Exchange 
in Tubingen (West Germany) has collaborated with 
the Institute of Foreign Relations, Stuttgart, in pub¬ 
lishing a series of books under the motto “Spiritual 
Enepunter.” Twenty-two volumes have so far 
been published in this series. The title of the first 
book ran: “India Depicted in Tales of Her Best 
Contemporary Writers.” 

India holds a special place in the programme of the 
Horst Erdmann Publishing House which has partner¬ 
ship relations with a number of publishing firms in 


m 


A volume on ' 
Wr 



Mr. Horst Erdmann, the well-known pf^nmn PubUskr ofM^ 

have contributed a great deal to further Indo-German unaerstanaing 


•India Depicted in Tales of Her Best Contemporary 
iters" in the series ‘•Spiritual Encounter" 

the country with Bombay as its 
' centre. In its Indo-German Diary 
which has been appearing for three 
years now and is published together 
with an Indian publishing house, 
it gives information on Indo- 
German relations and thus serves 
to promote friendship between the 
peoples of India and Germany. 

Together with Indian publish¬ 
ers a book called “Indicn und die 
Deulschen” (“India and the Ger¬ 
mans”) will be released shortly. 
The volume, which will appear in 
English and German, will be a 
compendium of Indo-German 
relations and will be a welcome 
contribution for readers in both 
countries. 

Mr. Erdmann who has come to 
India onan exploratory visitand to 
discuss related problems with re¬ 
presentatives of Indian authors 
and publishers believes that there 
gffofts is considerable scope for the 
expansion of literary exchanges. 
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Art«ri«f of Communication: 
The German Autobahn 


The German Highways. 



I aerial view of the Ojffeiibiirg jiiiiclion is a typical example of the highway configurafiom in the Federal Republic of Germany. Built 
over a four-lane feeder road, it provide a hnk-up with the Federal Highway No. 3, Offenburg and the famous ‘ Baden Wine Road." 


gRlNGlNG the outside world closer to 
the citizen, keeping abreast with an 
ever-expanding industrial and trade 
turnover, and ensuring high speed with 
maximum comfort—these are the 
functions fullillcd by the German 
highways, the main arteries of wm- 
municatiun in the Federal Republic of 
Germany today. 

The country’s increased industrial 
production and trade during the last 
two decades have lent further impetus 
to road-building and road transport. 
Consequently, the construction of high¬ 
ways and feeder roads has touched a 
new high which gives to the 
Federal Republic in this vital 
sphere a place second only to the 
U.S.A. According to a study by 
the UN Economic Commission for 
Europe, Germany has an extraordinarily 
high traffic density. It has 9.3 million 
cars, 157 per thousand inhabitants—a 


fact which speaks for the average Ger¬ 
man’s urge to communicate with the 
outside world and to take to a wide 
network of roads. The highways, which 
open the interior of the country to a 
wider world of social and economic 
activity, have their own characteristic 
features. The two-way carriage system 
and its unique cross-sections, for exam¬ 
ple, had already made Berlin’s Automo¬ 
bile Traffic and Test Road a model for 
the rest of the world when it was com¬ 
pleted in 1921. Today, the German 
highways are well-known for many 
special features. Its two-way carria^ 
system, and the stricter enforcement of 
traffic rules by the authorities concerned 
help to combine speed with a smooth 
traffic flow. Cross-sections and 
overbridges, feats of engineering in 
themselves, further help reduce dis¬ 
tances and relieve congestion on the 
roads. Also, the entry and departure 


lanes on the main roads link the hin¬ 
terland with important trade and 
industrial centres. The special 
metal used for laying the road surface, 
emergency lanes and the anti-dazzle 
signs go a long way to reduce the hazards 
in motoring. Additional driving com¬ 
fort IS provided by wayside refuelling 
stations, telephone booths for longdis¬ 
tance calls and modern rest houses. 

The rapid advance of the German 
roadways has enabled them to take 
away a large chunk of traffic 
from the Federal Railways. On the 
other hand, their increasing commitment ^ A 
to expanding economic activity has 
placed on them a heavy responsibility. 

And the German highways arc living up 
to discharge this in the best possible 
manner they can. The watchword of the 
authorities-in-charge is: all-round ex¬ 
pansion. And the German autobahnen 
are a living example of this motto. 
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The Bnihmeswam temple til Bhiihaneswar which Iws a conference hall and behind it the 
towel oj the holv of the holies. The pyramid-like roof of the temple comprises stone 
lovers with a marked horizontal ariatipcmeiit. 


World Cultures and Architecture: India 


INDIAN architecture, iwriicularly per- 
^ tuining to the period Irclwccn the 3rd 
and the 13th century AD, has disliiigui!>h- 
ed Itself by achieving a ciinous synthesis 
of the elements of grandeur and univer¬ 
sal appeal. The temples of Konarak, 
Khajtirahu, Sanchi and Mount Abu, to 
take a few examples from the Hindu 
and Buddhist styles of architectures, 
have not only cast their captivating 
charms over those with a religious fervour 
but have also hypnotized the imagination 
of people from dilTerent walks of life, 
climes and cultural backgrounds. 

For Andreas Volwahsen from Ger¬ 
many, who IS both an architect and a 
skilled cameraman, their appeal has 
penetrated far beyond the visual impiact. 
Indeed, their expansive structures and 
lofty pyramids that fill the vast open 
spaces and eat into the sky, impelled the 
young architect to probe beneath these 
massive stone buildings. The main 
question to which Andreas addressed 
himself was whether the ancient ma.ster 
architects followed any laws governing 
the construction of buildings in their 
times. To find an answer to this question 
it took Andreas years of painstaking 
i'esearch. “World Culture and Archi- 
twture: India," a captivating book of 
pictures and architectural designs, that 
emerged after comprehensive studies and 
surveys, therefore, can be termed as an 
architect’s interpretation of these symbols 
of Indian culture and heritage. 

After a comprehensive research, 
Andreas has come to believe that the 
Indian master architects of yore invari- 


1 ably followed simple laws of geometry 
! wliose parallels can be traced to the 
1 Europe of those days and which even 
i extend to the modern limes. The exten- 
I sive use of the square or the triangle 
I has a deep religious significance. F.ach 
I square m the temple layout was the 
I abiide of a deity and its position was 
determined by the hierarchical order of 
the religious divinity. “World Culture 
and Architecture : India" is yet one 
more example of the yearnings among 




I f 1 




s it 








A niche with effigies on the southern 
side of the Mukteshwara temple in 
Bhubaneswar 

people in the Federal Republic of Ger¬ 
many to forge the bonds of intellectual 
communion between India and 
Germany still closer. 

Publiihcr; Hirmtr Varlig, Muanchen. 



A decorative panel of stone figures which never fails to delight the art-lover 
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THIS year’*‘'International Green Week 
' in Berlin presented a nearly 
avant-gardistic look. Under the motto 
"Gourmet Fashions,” the agricultural 
products of the Federal Republic of Ger¬ 
many were not on display at the usual 
stand but In attractive boutiques. Accor¬ 
ding to the hour of the day, fashionably 
dressed young ladles demonstrated 
the preparation of tasty dishes for break¬ 
fast, lunch and dinner. 



Summer Academy of Dancing. Marianne's 
opinion was endorsed by other eminent 
artistes such as Balanchine, Cranko, 
Fokine and Gise Furtwaengler ali of 
whom were among the SOO teachers and 
students who attended the session. 



A contraption for a quick flight to the 
^Alps? No. The gentlemen above cycle 
for pleasure with a touch of imagination, 
of course. Though figure consciousness 
and the Alpine air are their main motiva¬ 
tions in taking to cycling to the hilly 
terrain, they will not stand any rough 
handling from the fickleness of weather. 
The tandem with fringe on top has 
been so contrived as to provide a roof 
against rain and hail to the men at the 
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THE Road to Freedom knows no bar- 
' riers Youthful and Imaginative, Bernd 
Boettger proved the veracity of this 
axiom once again on a night last autumn 
when he made a successful bid to free¬ 
dom. Equipped with this mini-sub¬ 
marine, something he had invented In 
his backyard workshop this young engi¬ 
neer dived into the Baltic Sea off the 
G.D.R. coast. With the underwater- 
device, he eluded the fast coastal guard 
patrol boats, and safely reached the 
Federal Republic. He has applied for 
patent rights and hopes to find out a 
promising career by marketing his 
new device. 


AS before, this year s Hannover Fair, to 
~be held from April 24 to May 4, will 
again hit the headlines in the world of 
industry. Nearly S,900 exhibitors from 
all over the world, who are expected 
to participate in the Fair, will be 
displaying their latest products, pain¬ 
stakingly evolved by their designers, 
technologists and scientists. 



••you have just to see and join us,” 
' commented Marianne Mannigel, the 
well-known Soloist at Hamburg’s Staats- 
oper when she attended this year’s 
12th session of Cologne’s International 



COR Mala, a baby jumbo from India, 
' the streets of Hamburg are more 
than a departure from her own habitat. 
Recently, when she was being herded off 
from the railway yard to join the circus 
In the city for a premier show, Mata 
couldn’t resist the temptation of having 
a wider look at the city life. So she 
strayed from a group of elephants and 
took to strolling on the Hamburg streets 
in a cavalier fashion. This evidently 
puzzled her escort Juanita, the trainer’s 
daughter, who could think of no¬ 
thing better than to put a coin in the 
parking meter and be on the right side 
of the civic laws and traffic regulations. 


‘THE latest aircraft to make its debut in 
' Germany Is this prototype jet helicop¬ 
ter built by a firm in Bremen whose run¬ 
ning expenses come to merely three 
timet that of a saloon car. The three- 
tetter helicopter has a cruising speed of 
155 miles an hour and Is expected to 
cost DM 200,000. 


UWITH a 5 ft I Inch jump, using the 
’ ’ “Fosbury Flop" technique, 17 year- 
old Monika Haviiczik from Kornwest- 
helm hat leapt to the eighth position 
in the national youth championships. 
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Ur. Mulk Raj Anand, Chairman of the Lalit Kala Akademi. inaugurating the Kaeihe KoUwijz Exhibition in New Delhi. Seated on 
hii right are: Ambassador Baron D. von Mirbach, Mr. B. C. Sanya!, and Cultural Counsellor, Dr. von Rummel. 




Kaethe Kollwitz' drawings and graphics 
at the Rabindra Bhavan art gallery 
drew a large crowd of appreciative art- 
lovers, artists, and art critics. The 
finer points of her paintings formed 
the subject-matter of discussion be¬ 
tween Dr. von Rummel of the German 
Embassy and a visitor to the exhibition. 


Kollwitz Exhibition In New Delhi 



“If AETHE KOIXWITZ was a funda- 
■*^mental artist and her works inspired 
socialism m a war-torn era. She sub¬ 
mitted herself to a discipline of sorrow 
in order to give to the downtrodden 
some human dignity.” 

With these words, Dr. Mulk Raj 
Anand, Chairman of the I-alit Kala 
Akadcmi, declared openane.xhibition of 
the works of Kaethe Kollwitz at Rabindra 
Bhavan in New Delhi on February 18 
last. The nine-day exhibition, jointly 
sponsored by the l.alit Kala Akademi, 
the Max Mueller Bhavan and the 
Embassy of the Federal Republic of 
Germany, brought together engrav¬ 
ings, drawings and sculptures by the 
great German artist. Commending the 


exhibition to a select gathering in the 
Capital, Dr. Anand said that Kaethe Koll¬ 
witz had broken old forms to evolve new 
ones. Every picture of the artist displayed 
in the gallery was the projection of a 
full realization from within. 

BaronD. von Mirbach, the German 
Ambassador to India who also spoke at 
the inaugural function, said that in Kaethe 
Kollwitz the world had found an artist 
who combined “great art with a social 
message.” 

Prime Minister Mrs. Indira Gandhi 
managed to take some time off her 
busy schedule to visit the exhibition. 

A film on the life and works of the 
artist was also screened at Rabindra 
Bhavan. 




A view of the audience which attended the inauguration of the exhibition 
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XHIS will be about Loriot who would 
^ not exist without Vicco von Billow, 
and the little man who would be 
impossible without Loriot. Three people 
then 7 No, not at all I One man and 
his work. 

Who is Loriot and what is his career? 
Let the cartoonist himself answer: 

“1 come from Berlin and was bom in 
Brandenburg an der Havel on November 
12, 1923. My parents decided to send me 
to school. I prepared myself conscien¬ 
tiously for the career of a caricaturist 
by learning ancient languages, attending 
a course for tank troops as well as 
through three years of study at the State 
Art School, Hamburg, and the taking of 
an examination which cniiiled me to 
drive a car. I can swim and I presented 
my wife with two dogs and two children.” 
That IS the career of Vicco von Billow 
written in the language of Loriot. 

He gives evidence of his identily wilh 
Loriot, when he says: “I studied at that 
time at the art academy, was youthful 
and sciious. That was in 1948 and we 
had no money." He was such a serious 
student of art at that time, that he would 
have regardeil it as liclow his dignity 
to draw caricaluics. Soon, however, his 
dignity was not so important as the DM 
75, ottered foi Ihc first threecariaiturcs. 
New assignments soon followed and the 
sludcni von Biilovv found himself look¬ 
ing for a pseudonym You could not do 
“that son of thing” during your studies, 
Iwcauso you were supposed lo learn art 
seriously, to look and not to caricature. 
I hc animal on the coat-of-arms of the 
Billows, the oriole or 'hriot' as it is 
known in French, soon gave him 
an answer. 


The man sitting opposite me gave 
me the assurance that he had never set 
out to become a caricaturist. When he 
returned from the war, he was an officer 
without a job and without plans for the 
future. He could boast of a “certain 
talent” in drawing and thus went to the 
art academy. While he was studying he 
earned money from commercial art, 
designing trademarks and labels for 
wine bottles, which took up a great deal 
of time, brought in little money and 
were not much of a pleasure—quite 
apart from the fact that there was a great 
amount of competition. There was then 
little to be said for the utility of a graphic 
artist but a lot for the caricaturist, parti¬ 
cularly as the latter drawings were better 
paid and were more fun. Vicco von 
Billow fetched out his calculating block 
—one has the impression that he uses it 


NASIIDRN 
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just as well today as ever—suspected 
real success, was not deceived and finally 
decided in favour of Loriot. This is the 
explanation: “After the learning years, 
I felt able to draw a little man and he has 
brought me a living right up to the 
present. I am very good to him, so that 
he won’t leave me.” 

Loriot’s Publishing House has its 
headquarters in Ziirich. About a mil¬ 
lion copies of his ten books have been 
sold both at home and abroad. They are 
obtainable in Britain, Italy, Japan, the 
Netherlands, Austria and Sweden as 
well as in Switzerland and IFinland 
where the Loriot caricatures are to be 
found in a periodical. The Americans 
know him through a collection called 
“Cartoon Treasury” and in the G.D.R. 
his little man masters tricky situations 
in a selection of international'caricatures 
called "The Impertinent Drawing Pencil.” 

What could be better than to ask him 
what Ae laughs about. He immediately 
thinks about it and then starts to tell 
me what he canna/ laugh about. 
This is followed by a long discourse on 
malice, which is alien to him and the 
Rhenish Carnival humour which he finds 
incomprehensible. 1 then repeated my 
question and once again obtained evi¬ 
dence of the serious business of being 
funny. Loriot was still puzzling about 
it, when he finally said with relief: 
“I usually lauglt about myself.” 

The man, details of whom are to 
be found in the Archive of the No¬ 
bility, whose forefathers were Eastern 
Elbe ^ntry, is today the most popular 
caricaturist in the Federal Republic of 
Germany and his works are keenly 
bought up. A slight change ouglit to 
be made in this coat-of-arms. Instead 
of the golden rings in the mouth of 
his oriole, the bird on the heraldic 
symbol, it should be given a golden net, 
which would give the little man inside 
complete freedom of movement. 

Please note : The most forlorn of all 
days is the one when you did not laugh! 
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MARK THE CONTRASTS 


^QUIPPED with large brooms, males, dressed as 
witches, come out into the town squares in the 
cities of the Rhineland during the carnival season 
before Rose Monday every year. For a day they 
take the civic affairs in their own hands and roam 
about in largo groups, pass sarcastic remarks at 


passers-by and collect "taxes" from ciiizens and 
business houses in the town on the basis of the 
charms they are supposed to cast on others. The 
picture above shows the "witches" in the Offenburg 
municipality roaming about the streets. Can 
you spot any differences in the picture below 7 
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IN SHORT 


The Federal Repub¬ 
lic of Germany, though 
not an official member 
of the UN, ranks third 
after U.S.A. and the 
Soviet Union with 
regard to financial con¬ 
tributions to UNESCO. 


Twenty-five million 
motor vehicles rolled 
off the assembly lines 
in Europe, America and 
Japan last year. Twelve 
per cent of these came 
from fVest German 
factories. 

* 

Goethe's “Faust" 
has been translated into 
nine Indian languages 
so far. 

* 

Surgeons at iVest 
Berlin's University 
ho.spital were able to 
restore speech to a 
five-year old girl by a 
revolutionary trachea 
transplant. 

¥ 

What is the differ¬ 
ence between West and 
East Germany 1 West 
Germany strives per¬ 
sistently for preserva¬ 
tion of peace. East 
Germany seeks — as 
persistently — to create 
fresh tensions. 

¥ 

With an increase of 
only 1.2 per cent in the 
one-vear period from 
March 1967-68, the 
German consumer 
goods prices showed 
the lowest increase of 
all European coun¬ 
tries — except for 
Greece where the prices 
declined. 


A 14-volume encyclo¬ 
paedia of music has 
just been completed by 
a West German pub¬ 
lishing house. The work 
contains 9.600 re¬ 


ferences and nearly 
2,000 specimen scores. 

¥ 

The German Library 
in Frankfurt comprises 
a collection of 12 

lakh titles. As all 

German publishers are 
bound by law to submit 
one copy of every new [ 

publication to the \ 

library, an average of 

88,000 new books 
are being added each 
year. 

♦ 

Nixons visit to 

Berlin will deflate East 
Germany's propaganda. 
{Die Welt) 

¥ 

The German Post 
Office's largest coastal 
station handles 1,000 
radio telegrams and 
300 radio conversations 
every day for German 
ships all over the seven 
seas. 

¥ 

German surgeons 
have evolved a new j 
technique to correct 
the curvature of the 
spine by operative 
means. 

* 

The world's largest I 
gliding plane, built by 
the Brunswick Techni¬ 
cal College Gliding I 
Society, MOi' succes.s- j 
fully test-flown recently. | 
The fibre gla.\s plane j 
has a wing .span of 72 
feet. \ 

¥ 

Volkswagen and the 
makers of the world- 
famous Porsche racing 
car have decided to 
bring out a Joint 
sports car model. 

★ 

Low-priced paper¬ 
backs are still gaining 
in popularity in Ger¬ 
many. According to 
the latest statistics al¬ 
most seven per cent of 


all new publications last 
year were pocket books. 

* 

Beer production in 
the Federal Republic 
of Germany la.st year 
reached a new record of 
79 million hectoliters. 
Most of it went down 
German throats. 

¥ 

One of Germany's 
major trade unions 
has achieved a major 
breakthrough in labour 
policy by securing a 
monthly wage system 
for its 500,000 public 
service workers. 

¥ 

La.St year 11.000 
young Germans asked 
for exemption from 
military service under 
the conscientious objec¬ 
tors clause of the Ger¬ 
man Constitution. 

¥ 

West Germany's im¬ 
ports rose by 16 per 
cent during the first 
nine months of 1968. 

¥ 

An exhibition on the 
history of the art of 
printing, .similar to the 
one touring India at 
present, is being shown 
with great success in 
Mexico city. 

* 

The world's famous 
Oberhausen Short Film 
Festival will be held 
from March 23 to 29. 

¥ 

All measurable oc¬ 
currences on the .sun's 
surface, affecting life on 
earth, are observed and 
recorded at the highest 
observatory in the Fed¬ 
eral Republic of Ger¬ 
many. The observa¬ 
tory is situated at a 
height of 6000 feet in 
the Bavarian Alps. 

¥ 

India will be the 
venue of an interna- 
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tional book fair some 
time between 1969 
and 1974. The fair is 
expected to be organis¬ 
ed on the lines of the 
well-known Frankfurt 
Book Fair. 

* 

Foreign corre.spon- 
dents in the Federal 
Republic constitute an 
important group in 
West Germany's jour¬ 
nalistic circles. Num¬ 
bering 210, they accu¬ 
rately report on events 
in West Germany for 
their newspapers, radio 
and television networks 
back home. 

* 

This year's Inter¬ 
national Toy Fair j 
in Nuremberg attracted 
1,300 manufacturers 
from all over the world. 
The speaking dolls 
fascinated the fair sex\ 
boys evinced keen 
interest in toy models 
of space-craft. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK... 



Dr. IV.A. Ritter —March 14,1959 
to May, 1963. 


GREETINGS from the Founder and 
First Editor of the “German News 
Weekly." Or. Wllll A. Ritter, 
Djakarta: 

On March 14,1959, when the Gen 'an 
Embassy moved into its new building 
at Shanti Path, 
the first issue of 
the "German 
News Weekly" 
was presented to 
the Indian read¬ 
ers. Since 1 left 
India in May, 

1963, Dr. Wil- 
fried Nolle and 
then Peter Kemp- 
nich took over 
my task until 
finally Hermann 
Ziock became 
editor of this 
periodical. 

Meanwhile the 
cover has been 
changed several 
times and the once weekly developed into 
a more voluminous fortnightly, but its 
line and its aims 
remained the 
same as they had 
been from the 
beginning : to 
foster the friend¬ 
ship between 
India and Ger¬ 
many. 

I wish the 
"German News 
Weekly" a suc¬ 
cessful and pros¬ 
perous second 
decade and ex¬ 
tend my greet¬ 
ings and best 
wishes to all the 
_ ^ readers. 



Mr. Peter Kerrg>- 1 
nieh—May, 1965 i 
to January, 1968 I 



This month marks the tenth annlTersary of our publica¬ 
tion. The first issue appeared on March 14, 1959, 
exactly ten years ago. Soma of our associates feel we 
ought to celebrate the occasion by publishing a spe¬ 
cial jubilee issue resplendent in three or four colours 
and containing an elaborately-worded preface and 
several authoritative articles on the subject of Indo- 
German relations. In other words, we ought to cultivate 
the practice of setting up monuments to mark anniver¬ 
saries! After a mere ten years? No. Let us leave such 
customs to those whoso natures better qualify them to 
commemorate anniversaries with all duo ceremony, ffe 
had rather appear just as we have been doing during 
the past weeks. Except for two minor changes. Some 
time ago we started issuing our publication every 
fortnight instead of every eight days. Accordingly, 
the title from today onwards will not be '‘German News 
Weekly" any more, but simply ‘‘German News." After ^ 
all, we are no longer a weekly. And secondly, we should 
like to add a short story to this issue as a little 
birthday present for you. 

We also show you three photographs, three heads. These 
are the men who founded the “German News Weekly" and 
guided it through many years of publication before 
passing on the responsibility to the present editorial 
staff. Today these men are scattered throughout the 
world. Willi A. Ritter is Minister Counsellor at the 
German Embassy in Djakarta (Indonesia), Dr. Wilfried 
Ndlle is Press Counsellor at La Paz (Bolivia) and Peter 
Kempnich Press Counsellor at Canberra (Australia). 

Finally, there is yet another whom we wish to remember in 
this issue, a man who, although he never stepped on to 
the stage, was active behind the scenes all these ten 
years; K. Ramachandran. He joined the editorial staff 
in February, 1959, and thus belonged to it from the very 
first day. At that time the circulation of the “Ger¬ 
man News Weekly" was limited to 1,200 copies. Today 
this figure has multiplied itself almost sixty-fold. 

K. Ramachandran, a graduate of Madras University in 
History and Economics, retired from office a few days 
ago. He has left us to enjoy a well-earned rest. Mr. 
Ramachandran, who has devoted more than forty years of 
his life to journalism, was a good friend and helper 
to us all these years. We would like him to know that 
we shall not forget him. (See also article on page 10.) 

And one thing more; we thank all our readers espe- 
cially those who have written to us in the course of 
the years. We have not counted all the letters we re¬ 
ceived, but our statisticians inform us that there are 
many thousand. Each letter has been a contribution to 
the Indo-German dialogue, to that exchange of thought 
which serves to promote understanding between our two 
countries and between our peoples. For this we offer 
our heartfelt thanks. 
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NEW GERMAN I 
PRESIDENT 

T^R. GUSTAV HEINEMANN (69), the nominee of 
■*-^the Social Democratic Party, was elected the new 
President of the Federal Republic of Germany in 
Berlin on 5 th March, 1969. 

Born on 23rd July, 1899, in Schwelmin the Western 
part of Germany, Dr. Heinemann studied political 
science, law and history at the Universities of Miinster, 
Marburg, Munich, G6tt ingen and Berlin. After ob¬ 
taining doctorate degrees in law and political science 
he joined the legal department of one of Germany’s 
major steel-making companies. He remained in the 
firm until the end of the war in 1945. 

, His first political assignment came to Mr. Heine- 
'.nann when he was elected Mayor of the City of 
Essen in 1946. From 1947-1948 Dr. Heinemann 
was Minister of Justice in the State of North Rhine- 
Westphalia, and in 1949 he became Federal Minister of 
Home Affairs. 

Dr. Heinemann has had an interesting political 
career. A founder-member of the Christian Democra¬ 
tic Party he resigned on questions of policy matters 
in 1952. He later founded a party of his own in an 
attempt to find an independent course towards Ger¬ 
man reunification. After the dissolution of his party, 
Dr. Heinemann joined the Social Democratic Party 
and was again elected to the Bundestag in 1957. 

Dr. Heinemann was recently awarded the Theodor- 
Heuss-Prize. an award given in recognition of his 
fundamental democratic attitude and civil courage 
and for his services to democracy and its social 
order. The new Head of State feels that it is the 
President’s duty to mediate between the various parties 
in the political arena, a job for which he seems emi¬ 
nently suited. The President’s term of office is 5 years. 



New German President '. Or. Gustav Heinemann 


NEW SPEAKER OF 
BONN PARLIAMENT 



New Speaker of Bonn Parliament: Kal-Uwe von Hassel 


The Federal Republic’s Parlia¬ 
ment must become more political 
according to the newly-elected 
‘•Bundestag’’ President, Kai-Uwc 
von Hassel (left) in a recent inter¬ 
view with a German daily. More 
than ever before the Parliament 
required opportunities to debate 
current problems of both internal 
and external affairs. Von Has.sel, 
therefore, advocates that the 
“Aktuelle Stundc,” the brief 
debate called at short notice should 
become a more regular thing. In 
his maiden address, the new 
Speaker of the Parliament had 
already promised to create the 
preconditions for reforms and 
to find means of easing the res¬ 
ponsible and difficult tasks the 
deputies have to fulfil. 
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German Agricultural Aid To India 


Dear Reader, 

Our “German News Weekly "— 
or “German News" as it will hence¬ 
forth be called—has come of age. 

For ten years—without fail—it 
has appeared and provided a link 
between us in the embassy and you, 
between India and Germany. A 
good many of you have been readers 
of the “German News Weekly" 
for all or most of the time of its 
existence, and have thus been con¬ 
nected with this embassy longer 
than I have, in my four years of 
service in your beautiful country. 

Let me take this opportunity to 
thank you for your interest, good 
wishes and many suggestions and 
let me express the hope that the 
re-named “German News" will 
continue to be a strong bond of 
friendship between India and Ger¬ 
many and—last not least—give 
you some reading pleasure as well. 


1\ai\ 




A NOTHER consignment for 
'^the Indo-Gcrman Agricul¬ 
tural Project in Kangra was 
received in the port of Bombay 
recently. The shipment con¬ 
sists of DEUTZ-iractors, ma¬ 
chine-tools & other precision 
tools. This, as many previous 
shipments, is part of the Ger¬ 
man contribution to the joint 
agricultural projects in Kangra 
and Mandi. These two projects 
in Himachal Pradesh as well 
as the Indo-German Agricul¬ 
tural Project m the Nilgiris 
(Tamilnadu) are important 
milestones in the Indian effort 
for .self-sufficiency in the 
agricultural sector 



Germany’s Gift To Centre Of Performing Arts 



A concert by Yehudi Menuhin and Louis Kcntner was one of the high- 
^ lights of Bombay’s cultural season. On the occasion of this concert, 
which was held at Bombay's Shanmukananda Hall, a grand piano was 
pre.senled to the National Centre for the Performing Arts as a gift from 
the Federal Republic of Germany. In the picture above can be seen (from 
left): Dr. Richard Kunisch, Consul General, Mr. J.R.D. Tata, Mrs. Menu¬ 
hin, Mrs. J.R.D. Tata, Mr. Yehudi Menuhin, and others. 


India’s Image Through German Books 




Baron Dlatrich von tiirbach 
Ambassador Federal Republic of Germany 


AT a literary en- 
■^countcr with New 
Delhi’s journalists, 
authors and pub¬ 
lishers, Mr. Horst 
Erdmann, the well- 
known German pub- 
lisherwhohaspionee- ' o 
red the publication of 
contemporary Indian [ ^ 
poetry and prose in 
German, disclosiMi 
that Indian books at 
the Frankfurt Book 
Fair had familiarised 

India with the rest of the world. Mr. Erdmann, who was exploring possi¬ 
bilities of fresh collaboration with Indian winters and publishers, said 
that his firm would soon be releasing a book on Gandhi’s influence in 
Germany besides other titles dealing with contemporary writing in various 
Indian regional languages. 
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INDO-GERMAN 

CONSULTATIONS 


A high-level delegation of the Federal German 
Government will arrive in New Delhi on Sunday, 
March 16, to hold consultations with the Indian 
Government. 

The nine-member delegation is led by Foreign 
Secretary G. F. Duckwitz, who was the German 
Ambassador to New Delhi from 1961 to 1965. 

The consultations are a direct outcome of the 
State visit of Federal Chancellor Dr. Kiesinger in 
November 1967, when regular yearly consultations 
between India and Germany were agreed upon. 
(The visit, which was originally scheduled for January 
■ this year, had to be postponed due to the illness of 
Foreign Minister Willy Brandt who had wanted to 
lead the delegation personally. 

The consultations will take up (he thread of 
the fruitful dialogue begun between the Indian 
Prime Minister, Mrs. Indira Gandhi and Chancellor 
Kiesinger. The talks arc expected to cover all fields of 
common interest between India and Germany. This 
will include not only questions regarding the bilateral 
relations between the two countries, but also an ex¬ 
change of views on matters of world politics in 
general. 

The fact that India and the Federal Republic of 
Germany see eye to eye on most issues of international 
politics, that they are both firmly committed to the 
casing of tensions and the promotion of interna¬ 
tional cooperation and the fact that there is practi¬ 
cally no area where the two governments hold oppos¬ 
ing views, should greatly contribute to the success 
of the consultations. 





Mr. and Mrs. G.F. Duckwitz receiving Mrs. Indira Gandhi, then 
Minister for Information arui Brocuicasting^ at a farcwefl party 
the former gave at the end of his term as Ambassador in April, 
1965, on the eve of his departure from India. 



Mr, G.F. Duckwitz signing the Rs, 45,6*crore German Aid Agreement for the Third 
Plan on behalf of the Federal Republic of Germany. On his left is Mr. Govindan Nair, I 

then Additional Secretary, Ministry of Finance, initiclling the agreement on behalf I Foreign Secretary, Mr. G.F. 

of the Indian Government. I and his wife at home in thei 


i.F. Duckwitz 
their study. 
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INDIA IN THE GERMA N PRESS 

'Christ und Welt" one of the leading German 
.'eeklies, in a recent issue carried a full-page 
eaitorial analysing the first three years of Indian 
Prinne Minister Indira Gandhi’s term of office. Dr. 
Ciselher Wirsing, editor of "Christ und Welt" and 
author of many books, including the widely publicised 
volume, "India", is a keen observer of India's political 
scene and a devoted friend of India as well. His wife, 
Dr. Gisela Bonn, an Indo-Phile and expert on current 
Indian affairs in her own right, will come on a short 
lecture tour of the country in April (see also p. 9). 
Picture above shows the upper part of the "Christ 
und Welt"-page carrying the headline ; "A Woman 
and Five-Hundred Millions'’ Text at right gives 
excerpts from the article. 


A Woman And 500 Millions 

TODAV, three years after her accesiiion to the office of Prime 
Minister in January, 1966, Indira Gandhi’s position is well- 
nigh unchallenged. 

Mrs. Gandhi, fifty-one years old and long widowed, has 
provided the first proof that a woman is capable of conducting 
the affairs of state of a large country as ably as any man. To 
find comparable examples, we must delve deep into history, 
hack to the age of European Absolutism and to such rulers 
as Maria Thci css and Catherine the Great. These comparisons 
are admittedly inapt, for Indira is everything but an absolutist 
ruler. Such a definition might at most be applied to her father. 
In contrast lo him, she is compelled to make far-reaching con¬ 
cessions to the constant clash of currents and counter-currents 
that flow within her own mass party. 

It was primarily through the vote of the chief ministers of 
the states, all of whom at that time still belong^ to the Congress 
Parly, that Indira ascended to power on Shaslri’s death. This 
influence is still palpably present, although the authority of the 
Congress Party is now restricted to a few states only. During 
her term of office, the power of the central government has waned 
to some extent and it has had to make more allowances for 
regionalism in multi-Iinguai India. 

Indira is not gifted with the charismatic charm that her 
father radiated. She is a politician amongst politicians. She 
is guided largely by tactical considerations in her dealings with 
the big bosses of her party and with the heads of the state govern¬ 
ments; in private life, she shows a tendency towards a certain 
reserve. The distinguishing attributes that set her apart, though, 
are her singular fearlessness of spirit and her undaunted courage, 
qualities unmatched by any man in her country. 

Gauging India’s development in the context of the turbulent 
events in the rest of the Third World, the comparative stability 
of the country is, despite all misgivings, remarkable. As yet 
the regional and social disintegration, which even India has not 
been spared, remains witltin manageable limits. The indescri¬ 
bable difficulties that have to be overcome by a country with 
twelve principal languages and widely diversified traditions 
have in the past been successfully surmounted without an open 
rupture occurring at any point and the armed confrontations 
both with China (1962) as well as with Pakistan (1965) inflicted 
no lasting damage. 

The worries that weigh down on Mrs. Gandhi and her 
closest associates merit greater attention, also in the Federal 
Republic. After all, the shape of things to come in Asia depend 
to a great extent on the stability of India. 
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•ifmbel of ind«>:er>nn 
Cooparatlon 


The Expansion of Rourkela 


■f ! 





Rourkela does not mean steel only. Picture shows part of the fer'iiizer installations, biggest of several important by-product plants. 


'THE forthcoming inauguration of 
^Rourkela’s expansion to 1.8 million 
tons of ingot steel will highlight the 
performance of a .steel plant that has 
been heavily criticized in its early years, 
praised for its high efiieiency and high 
profits later on, and which is now poised 
for a fresh take-off. 

Rourkela II, as this expansion is 
popularly called, means more sophisti¬ 
cated steel products for India's modern 
industries: A minimum of 1,240,000 
tons of finished steel every year, namely 
wide and heavy plates, hot rolled sheets, 
cold rolled sheets, hot dipped tinplates, 
elearolytic tinplates, galvanized sheets 
and electrical steel sheets. These arc 
flat products, vital for shipbuilding, con¬ 
tainers, boilers, for defence put poses, 
automobile bodies, tube-making, refri¬ 
gerators, air-conditioners, for packaging 
and canning industries. 

While the completed expansion mag¬ 
nifies the growing success of India’s 
drive towards self-sufficiency in major 
industrial items, it also marks fifteen 
years of Indo-Qerman collaboration in 
the field of steel. Although this colla- 
Jk tration actually dates back to the early 
’twentiw and ’thirties, when Tata Iron 
and Steel, Indian Iron and Steel and the 
steelworks at Bhadravati came into 
being, Rourkela from the very beginn¬ 
ing attracted considerable public atten¬ 
tion in India and in Germany as well. 
For this project was and still is the 
biggest West German firms have built 
anywhere in the developing world. It 
was the first Indian steel plant to be set 
up in the public sector, and the most 


modern integr.ucd steel complex in 
all Asia. Thus, tins project located 
250 miles west of Calcutta, became 
an object lesson in development aid 




By E. F. K. Haubold 


I 


In Its initial stages called the “sick 
child”, Rourkela was soon named the 
“pearl of Orissa”. While the “Far 
Eastern Economic Review” described it 
as an' aA-akening giant”, the “Observer” 
in London wrote; “The Germans at 
Rourkela began in notorious muddle., 
and are now far and away the winners.” 
In fact, Rourkela at that time had not 
only become the most productive plant 
in the public sector, but also showed the 
highest profits: Rs. 3.5 crores in 1964- 
65, and Rs. 5.7 crores in 1965-66. 

Even sceptics now admitted that the 
original decision by W. German firms to 
supply the most modem equipment and 
machinery to Rourkela, was a well found¬ 
ed and far-sighted one. The steel com¬ 
plex at Rourkela has the distinction of 
being the first one in Asia and third in 
the world which introduced the revolu¬ 
tionary L.D. (Linz-Donawitz) process of 
oxygen steel making by which steel is made 
at the rate of one ton per minute by blow¬ 
ing pure oxygen into the molten bath. 

While this already gives Rourkela a 
considerable competitive edge, it gains 
further by having a widely diversified 
production programme. Us fertilizer 
plant, with a capacity of 560,000 tons, is 


probably the largest attached to any 
steel plant in the world. And its 
Mannesmann-built pipe plant can manu¬ 
facture large diameter pipes to API 
specifications. Most important, how¬ 
ever, for the future profit potential of the 
steel complex is the fact that Rourkela 
produces fiat products only, with a con¬ 
tinuous hot strip mill and a tandem mill 
introduced to India for the fiist time. 

With its rather sophisticated product 
mix, Rourkela from the very beginning 
was in a position to greatly contribute 
to India’s efforts on the export front. 
Hot rolled coils from Rourkela have 
been exported to the U.S.A., pipes to 
New 2^land, Australia and the Middle 
East, pig iron to Japan. Only recently, 
the plant has developed a new quality 
steel for manufacture of frigates. While 
in 1967-68 the total export of Hindustan 
Steel was Rs. 31 crores, it will be over 
Rs. 40 crores in 1968-69. Rourkela 
alone contributes Rs. 20 crores to the 
national exchequer by way of excise 
and customs duties. 

Both Indian and German engineers at 
Rourkela are of the opinion, that pro¬ 
duction of ingot steel can easily be 
raised to 2 million tons. Beyond this, 
the plant at Rourkela can be expandeo 
up to about 4.5 million tons capacity 
and still be an integral complex. And 
it is rather safe to assume that this will 
happen in due course of time. As one 
leading senior engineer at Rourkela 
pul it, “with the present performance of 
this steel plant, the German Government 
would certainly be willing to extend 
fresh credits for yet another expansion.’* 
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dAVARIA’s Philip Rosenthal Jr., (with 
®hls children above) Is the larjest 
porcelain manufacturer in the world 
and continues to provide surprlies 
even In Germany’s political life. A year 
ago, he donateo four million DM to a 
foundation to provide better oppor¬ 
tunities to gifted people. Now he In¬ 
tends to run as a candidate for the SDP 
during the fall parliamentary elections. 


DMW of Munich have launched a 
newcomer to the exclusive world of 
Formula II racing cars. The new model 
incorporates fundamental changes made 
over the first 1967 model. It has a top 
speed of 170 miles an hour and its two 
additional fuel tanks between the 
axles serve aerodynamic purposes by 
rerouting the airflow from the rear axle. 



these lights, recently developed In 
' Germany, are more mobile than the 
human eye. Mounted on a spherical 
button, they move In practically every 
direction and give more illumination 
than a 60 watt bulb. The device is a 
boon to nocturnal book-worms for It 
leaves the sleeping partner undisturbed. 





TWENTYONE-month old Thomas, from 
' the suburbs of Hamburg, can’t really 
understand what the photographers are 
about. But he knows his pet cat Minka 
very well. The little boy’s friendship 
with the pet grew into intimacy when 
some time back he tripped into a 5 ft- 
deep ditch while playing In a neighbour's 
garden. Minka, who kept the child’s 
company constantly, began to mew so 
loudly that it caught the mother’s atten¬ 
tion in time. Thanks to the pet, the 
young boy was pulled out of the cold 
water before it was too late. 



TWO students from Munich, 21-year 
' old Klaus and 19-year old Victor 
Branti, who have developed supersonic 
rockets made of old newspapers, display 
their models in front of the “big sisters’’ 
at the space exhibition in the Deutsches 
Museum In Munich. The hulls of the 
miniature rockets are made of rolled 
newspapers dipped In water. Newspaper, 
together with an oxydlzer also provides 
the fuel for the rockets enabling them 
to reach a height of 8,500 metres. The 
young Inventors participated In a science 
contest by the young—a competition 
sponsored by a West German magazine 
together with other Institutions to 
promote research among young people. 


DLACK was tops in Germany last winter 
^and it made its Impact on ski clothing 
as well. Monika, who wears a black rib¬ 
bed pullover with yellow and red 
stripes and light ski trousers. Is moder|!r'>'P' 
both in dress and in her approach to 
skiing. She goes about in a helicopter to 
Germany’s winter sport resorts. She sees 
more people, and more people see her. 



THE premier of“The Catalyst,” a new 
Cranko ballet, was given a big ova¬ 
tion at the Bavarian National Theatre in 
Munich some time ago. In the German 
choreographer’s new piece, two groups 
dance separately, one In the romantic 
mood and the other in the Jazz atmos¬ 
phere, until the catalyst, a solo dancer, 
welds the two into a harmonic whole. 


THIS room—It can be called a bath- 
' boudoir or an all-purpose salon- 
offers comfort to the family and relaxa¬ 
tion to tired guests. Designed as the 
centre of the family’s living quarters, the 
room features : a bath tub for several 
persons, a celling shower, make-up 
ubie, a TV set, bar, book corners, etc. 
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IN INDIA 


T)R. GISELA BONN, German author 
■•^and journalist well-known for her 
“positive approach to India,'’ will be 
coming on a two-week lecture tour of 
this country beginning from March 22 
this year. An expert on Indo-German 
relations, she has chosen to address a 
series of meetings on “India; As Seen 
By A German Writer and Journalist.’’ 

Author of several books and tele¬ 
vision scripts. Dr. Bonn is no stranger 
to India. She has travelled throughout 
the various regions and climes of the 
country and is familiar with the aspira¬ 
tions and opinions of its people. She 
visited India's ancient temples and 
modem industrial plants with equal 
zest. She has had personal contacts 
with the political and religious leaders 
of this country, as well as with its in¬ 
tellectuals, writers, artists, university 
teachers and students. Slic met the 
late Prime Ministers, Mr. Jawaharlal 
Nehru and Mr. Lai Bahadur Shastri 
on a number of occa.sions and is equally 
known to the present Premier, Mrs. 
Indira Gandhi. 

In her book, “New I.ighf From 
Indj^,’’ she says: “India’s importance for 
the whole world will no longer be 
under-estimated by anybody.” She 
believes that under the twin banners of 
spiritualism and politics, India has 
accepted a historic mission. She has 
beromc a focal point of Asian politics 
and has nourished mankind’s hope for 
peace and fraternity in all siitccrilj. 








The beauty and charm of an Indian dancer. An illustration from the book 
“New Light From India." Photo : Gisela Bonn. 
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The dust cover of the book, “New Light 
I^m India," published by F. A. 
Brockhaus, Wiesbaden. 


A view of the Birla Temple at New 
Delhi which illustrates the pages of 
Dr. Bonn's book on In^. 
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TEN YEARS OF 
GERMAN NEWS WEEKLY 


By K. Ramachandran 


THE “German News Weekly” is ten 
^ years old. It has established itself as 
a welcome friend in innumerable homes. 

1 have had the privilege of serving as 
the midwife at its birth and afterwards 
as the nurse tending it week after week. 
As I look back on the decade of its 
growth from infancy to adolescence my 
mind gets filled with the memories of 
many trials in the task of filling the 
pages and in presenting a good number. 
At the same time there are recollectiom 
of the elation and the sense of achieve* 
ment which filled the heart as each issue 
came out of the press and reached the 
hands of the thousands of readers. 

This bulletin of the German Embassy 
in India, with its distinctive two-colour 





j; 



Mr, K. Ramachandran 

masthead, developed from the embryo 
of a cyclostyled release which had opened 
the dialogue between the Federal Re¬ 
public of Germany and free India. 
Indians and Germans had already in 
the past learned to regard each other 
with esteem. They came closer since 
the establishment of the German 
Embassy at the capital of the Republic 
of India. As contacts deepened and 
as mutual friendship extended from one 
sphere to another, Bonn identified itself 
with more and more of India’s efforts 
towards progress and prosperity. Mutual 
appreciation grew from day to day and 
goodwill led to German collabora¬ 
tion in various projects. A vehicle of 
information as a means of enlisting 
the people's backing for further efforts 
and of ensuring active support for assist¬ 
ance projects was called for. The print¬ 
ed word and the techniques of the 
graphic art were harnessed to the task of 
disseminating information. And the 
“German News Weekly” made its 
debut on March 14th, 1959. The occa¬ 
sion was significant. It synchronized with 


an important stage 
in the growth of the 
German mission in 
India — the shifting 
of the Chancery to 
its own home in 
New Delhi’s Chana- 
kyapuri from rented 
premises in Sunder 
Nagar. 

Several dummies 
had been prepared. 

The contents and 
the lay-out of the 
inaugural number 
had been revised 
again and again be¬ 
fore the publication 
came out in its final 
form. Those who 
had been receiving 
the cyclostyled fore¬ 
runner formed the ^ „ r 

nucleus of the msul- ^ facsitruu of i 
ing list which was 
enlarged by leaps ■ - - — 

and bounds in meeting the requests for 
copies which continued pouring in. 

From the very beginning, the “Ger¬ 
man News Weekly” followed a high 
standard of production. The successive 
editors differed from one another in the 
make-up of their personality and in the 
range of their interests and preferences. 
Accordingly, the bulletin bore the im¬ 
print of their individual personality. 
While one editor was specially interested 
in introducing Gcrmany~the land, the 
people and their culture — to the readers, 
another had a partiality for the German 
contribution to Indolopcal research. 
A third had a passion tbr artistic em¬ 
bellishments as a means of brightening 
the publication, while a fourth gave it 
the sprightly look of a picture magazine 
and brought new life twth in regard to 
the contents and the display of the pages. 
Irrespective, however, of the p^sonal 
stamp of each editor, the publication 
has been pulsating throughout the decade 
with the true spirit of dynamic friend¬ 
ship and gimuine understanding. It has 
always paid meticulous attention to 
the exacting demands of good crafts¬ 
manship. This writer, the one-man 
editorial and production staff, can 
never forget the many excruciating 
situations he had bad to face in the 
performance of his tasks. On many an 
occasion when the pages had been locked 
for the machine and time was running 
short for the “print off,” an imperfection 
was discovered in the reproduction of 
a picture or it was realised with a shock 
that a “story” had to be recast. The Edi¬ 
tor’s eye was relentlessl A fresh block 
was ordered and an entire page was reset 
That was a measure of the fastidiousness 



A facstmile of the first issue of the '‘German News Weekly” 
which appeared on March W, 1959. 


with which standards have been main¬ 
tained. Every problem was, however, 
tackled with skill and resourcefulness, 
and the printing house unfailingly rose 
to the situation and delivered the goods. 
The care and devotion bestowed on each 
edition found ample reward in the warm 
appreciation conveyed by many readers. 
The circulation shot up from a mere 
1,200 for the first number to 110,000 
till in the third year of publication the 
mailing list was pruned. In tune with 
the spirit of linguism, a Hindi edition 
was launched in 1967, and this has been 
eixjoying a sizeable reader^ip. 

Every mail has been bringing from 
readers unstinted praise, constructive 
criticism as well as a wide range of 
suggestions. “Each issue of your publl- 
cation is snatched away from the post¬ 
man’s hands by my childroi who find 
in the feature ‘Mark the Contrasts’ 
an absorbing pastime,” writes a reader. 
“Your magazine is keeping me informed 
fully and promptly on every facet of Indo- 
German relations and on the identity 
of interests between our two peoples in 
the cause of peace and progress," reports 
another. All the letters besp^ the 
Indian people’s close intoest in Ger¬ 
many. This is unmistakably reflected in 
the feature "Your Quiz” which has now 
become a popular column in evwy othw 
number. 

A large and constant readenh^ 
a lively projection of topics of Indi^ 
German interest and a ste^y deepeimtt 
of mutual understanding are file mi- 
year record of which the "GemMll 
News Weekly” is justly proud. It enters 
its second decade of fruitful labour with 
a renewed dedication to its task. 
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During hit recent visit to West Berlin, U.S. President | threats." He assured Berliners the continued support 
Nixon said the city had been "subjected to unjustified | of the Western Powers to maintain their freedom. 

THROUGH THE HEART OF GERMANY 

MINE-FIELDS AND DEATH-FENCES 


IN the past year 1,203 people, roost and countrymen who prefer the free 
■*of them young, succeeded in escaping part of their motherland to the Commu- 
from the Communist prison state of nist cage in which they are confined. 


from the Communist prison state of 
East Germany into the freedom of 
West Berlin or West Germany by 
crowing Ulbricht’s barrier of death. 
From this figure we draw the substan¬ 
tial average of 100 people a month 
who, risking life and limb to defy the 
murderous obstacles of the Red regime, 
successfully undertake the hazardous 
venture into freedom. But the 
number of those who lost their lives 
in the undertaking is unknown. 
Neither do we possess a record of those 
of our countrymen who were captured 
in the prohibited border zone while 
attempting to cross the frontier line. 
Their number is estimated at several 
thousand. In the meantime, the regime 
of the Soviet-occupied zone has inten¬ 
sified its efforts to build what it calls 
an “up-to-date boundary" by fortifying 
the barricading system along its 1,345.9 
km. long demarcation line so as to 
convert it into an even more efficient 
death-trap for those of its own citizens 


The West German periodical of the 
Federal Border Police recently pub¬ 
lished a detailed and authoritative 
account of this so-called “security 
system" along the demarcation line. 

The first feature ___ 

of this "escape- I ' 


the latter arc generally equipped with 
powerful searchlights and are of 
course linked by cable to tlie com¬ 
mand stations of the “NVA" army 
units charged with protecting the 
border. Trip-wires and accoustical and 
electric signalling devices complete the 
{Continued on page 12) 


proof boundary" 
is a 5 km.-wide 
prohibited zone. 
Parallel to it runs 
a 500-mctrc wide 
“security strip," 
after which the 
actual barricade 
begins. This con¬ 
sists of ground- 
level observation 
posts, built of pre¬ 
fabricated con¬ 
crete parts, alter- 
nating with 10 to 
15-mctrc-high ob¬ 
servation towers: 


Key to Diagram: 

A: demarcation line', B: old single barbed-wire fence {now 
mostly broken down)', C: first security strip; D: felled and 
cleared strip; E: road with pit to block vehicular traffic; 
F: double barricade fence with mine-fields and barbed-wire 
entanglements; Q: opening In double fence', H: second security 
strip (approx. 6 metres wide); I: trench to block vehicular 
traffic; J; motor-road with parallel footpath; K: dog on 
running leash; L: concrete observation post constructed of 
pre-fabricated concrete parts', M: ground observation post; 
N; observation tower with searchlights; O: 500-metre wide 
prohibited zone with wire fence and road gates; P: 5 km.-wide 
prohibited zone {compulsory checking by People’s Police 
patrols); Q: wall surrounding farmstead (village); R: wire- 
netting fence; S: foot-path; T; motor-road; U: light Itarrier; 
V: border alarm and coirmunication system; W: marking 
stones and marking pillars. 
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A schematic view of the East German border fortifications as 
seen from the West German side. 
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To meet Dr. Horst Moltrecht, Head of the South-East Asia Division of the Federal 
Republic’s Ministry of Economics, a conference jointly sponsored by the Indo-German 
Chamber of Commerce and the German Embas.sy was convened in New Delhi on 
February 28 to discuss measures to further Indo-German economic cooperation and 
bilateral trade between the two countries. In the picture above. Dr. Moltrecht (at the 
head of the table) is seen engaged in a discus.sion with representatives of Indian 
and Gernuin firms in New Delhi. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


MIN&FIELDS ft DEATB-FENCES 

installations within the alarm area, 
which in addition is guarded by ferocious 
dogs at all points lying beyond the 
visual range of the observation posts 
and towers. So far 264 such running 
leash units with 498 dogs arc known 
to have been set up. At other points 
so-called “light-barriers" have been 
constructed, through which the field 
of fire in the border zone can be bril¬ 
liantly floodlit. These light barriers 
represent a precautionary measure 
against those attempting to floe under 
cover of darkness. Wooden blinds to 
obstruct vision and 3-metre high walls 
built of concrete slabs constitute further 
obstacles. The “security" arrangements 
are in addition reinforced through roads 
to cater to the increasing motorization 
of the border vigilance system, which 
operates with motor-cycles fitted with 
side-cars and light, swift patrol cars, 
as well as through telephone connec¬ 
tions at intervals of roughly 100 metres; 
adjoining the motor-road and parallel 
to it runs a continuous trench about 1.20 
metres deep and up to 2 metres wide, 
its purpose being to block all vehicular 
traffic. Next conics a 6-metrc wide 
ploughed and harrowed field on which 
every footprint is immediately detectable 
and, following this, a double barri¬ 
cade fence. This is made up of two 
fences 15 to 20 metres apart, each 
consisting of 220 cm. high concrete 
posts strung with barbed wire. The 
space between the fences is laid with 
remote-controlled mines of the PMD-6 
type and plastic mines of the PMK-40 
type. These mines arc arranged m 
rows of three at intervals of approxi¬ 
mately 80 cms. and possess a splinter- 
effcct within a maximum radius of 80 
metres. At some points the double 
fence is further fortified by barbed wire 
entanglements or cheveaux dc frise. 

For some lime now, working squads 
belonging to the “NVA" border force 
have been engaged in bringing this 
death-fence “up-to-date.” So far, 
tlio old fence has been replaced for a 
total distance of 100 kms. by a wire- 
netting fence built of metal plates and 
reaching a height of 3.20 metres. This 
fence is regarded as “escape-proof,” 
because it cannot be scaled without aid. 
It is constructed of pre-fabricated build¬ 
ing components, consisting of mass-pro- 
duccdconcreto bases, wire-netting screens 
and concrete posts. These ready-made 
parts only need to be assembled at site. 

After the double fence so far con¬ 
structed comes a felled and cleared 
stretch of ground, the width of which 
may extend to 50 metres. This is suc¬ 
ceeded by a lO-metrc wide security strip. 
At a distance of about 10 to 20 metres 
from the demarcation line, the “NVA” 
squads have in the course of the last 
few months erected Ulbricht's concrete 
marking pillars, which are painted in 
the German national colours black, red 
and gold and display the emblem of 
the Soviet-occupied zone. But, as has 
been in the meanwhile ascertained, these 
pillars mark the actual demarcation 
line through the heart of our motherland, 
through a Germany rent asundar by 
Communism. 


Dear Editor, 

AH members of my family 
rcgaicl the "’German News Weekly" 
as an honourable guest who visits 
our home once a fortnight. Wc 
are indeed very happy to receive 
each i.s.sue. 

It conveys to us a correct pic¬ 
ture of the German people's concern 
in India's welfare and development 
in various spheres. In fact, it I 
acts as a bridge between the two 
peoples. It helps the two nations 
know each other better by high¬ 
lighting the various activities 
undertaken by (he two countries, 
to strengthen the bonds of Jriend- 
•ship through cooperation and 
collaboralion. 

I congratulate you sincerely on 
this occasion for the great and 
untiring service you are rendering 
to us. I wi.di you the best. 

Bandra, Bombay* V.E. David 

Dear Editor, 

Your journal reaches us 
regularly. Every time it is a source 
of new information, especially 
since you made it all the more 
interesting. What is more, one 
comes to know about certain 
activities which bring out the 


working of democratic countries 
into a greater relief. 

Greetings to you, your people 
and all those connected with the 
"German News Weekly." 

us Moripjd*. H.C. Bh»rdw»j 

Mo«rut. U.P. Many. S«cret.ry 

Bhafirath Seva San^h 

Dear Editor^ 

I am a young German. 30 years 
of age, teacher of foreign languages, 
who is deeply interested in the 
history, culture, religion, and 
modern development of India and 
its people. I think a personal 
contact with some Indians could 
help me best in gaining this 
desired knowledge of the Indian 
nation and could, at the same time, 
promote mutual understanding. 

Would you. therefore please 
support me in my efforts to get 
in touch with some Indians by 
publishing my name in your new.s- 
paper 1 My name and address is: 
Paul A. Hildebrand, 8, Karl- 
Hoffmann-Str., 75 Karlsruhe /, 
Germany. 

Besides German, I am able to 
correspond in English, French and 
Spanish. 

Kirltruh*, Ctrminy. PtuI A, HiMsbrsnd 
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hadamhi Venugopal, a trainee instructor from Madras 


acquires new technical skill in an apprentice training shop in Munich. 


VENUGOPAL PREPARES TO TRAIN THE TRAINEES 


JHIRTY-sevcn-ycar-old Kadambi i 
Venugopal who hails from Raya- 
choti in Andhra Pradesh, has been 
undergoing practical training in various 
large tool manufacturing firms in the 
Federal Republic of Germany since 
October, 1967, with a view to familiarise 
himself with the present standards 
of production of modern machine tools. 



With the help of his instructor, Venugopal 
tries to adopt the basic principles 
of modem industrial training which he 
wishes to i^s on to the trainees under 
his charge in Madras. 


master came to Germany in 
1967 from the Indian Institute of Tech¬ 
nology in Madras. Today, however, 
"‘7,?.“'''’* attention to machine tools, 
milling and boring machines, engraving 
and copying machines to gam a clear 
picture of the various technological 
stages down to the minutest detail. 
He thus aims at becoming fully acquain- 
ted with alJ (he ins und outs of the various 
machines he comes across, for, he 
believes that anyone who has to train 
workmen must also be able to show 
what they must do if need be. This 
perfectionist approach will help him to 


practically demonstrate to apprentices 
back home what he has learnt, for train- 
ing apprentices is his main job in Madras 
This means that he has decided 
to play his role in the industrialisation 
ot India by imparting technical know¬ 
how he IS now acquiring. The appren¬ 
tice training shop at the Deckel Tool 
Machine Manufacturers in Munich, 
where 200 youths receive training to 
l^-ome modem industrial craftsmen, 
has particularly impressed Venugopal. 
Now his aim is to organise the appren¬ 
tice training programme in Madras on the 
pattern he has seen at the Deckel Works 



A keen photographer, Venugopal bribes an elephant at Munich's Hellabrunn 
his album wdl form one more memory of his stay In Germany whm he returns 
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A GERMAN SHORT STORY 


AND THEN A COCK CROWED... 

BY OOSWIN PAUL-ERNST GREVEN 


This month a book is due to appear in Germany under 
the title “The Shoreless Sea". It is a collection of “Seven 
Perilous Adventures”, One of the stories, which we repro¬ 
duce below, bears the title “And then a cock crowed.The 
author describes situations, real-life encounters, that are a 
poignant revelation of the state of being human; situations 


of aeutest danger, hours of terror and despair, eternities 
of utter hopelessness, sero-hours in human existence, 
situations where the mask of conventional behaviour is east 
aside and strength or weakness of the individual alone 
steer his fate. We reprint the following story by kind 
permission of the Erdmam Publishing House, Tuebingen. 


I^ANFRED Dirkes stood at the rail 

and looked out across the water, 
scanning the horizon. In the distance 
could be discerned the contours of the 
African coastline. 

Slowly he lowered his binoculars. 

“Nothing to be seen,” he murmured. 
“Nothing yet.” 

We had made his acquaintance just 
a few days ago, here on board the cargo- 
boat “Flensau”, bound for Alexandria 
from Rotterdam; Manfred DirkM, 
export merchant from Hamburg, fair- 
haired, fortyish and inclined to stoutness, 
but agile and quick-witted nevertheless, 
and full of youthful energy. Today 
though, after Oran, our last port of call, 
he appeared somehow changed to me. 

With a meditative air, he retraced 
his steps to his deck-chair on the lee 
aide of the captain’s bridge. My wife 
looked up from her book. 

“What are you reading today?” 
asked Dirkes. 

“ 'The noble cock Benventano’ by 
MelvUle.” 

“The story of a cock....” 

“Yes, Benventano is the most beauti¬ 
ful cock the world has ever seen. He 
crows as no cock ever crowed before. 
You see, he is no common cock: he is 
a Shanghai of the Emperor of China 
breed, one whose exultant outpouring 
is like the joyous peal of the great bell 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral at coronation 
time, one whose crowing cheers all 
London and dispels the fog....” 

“I could also tell you the story of a 
cock.” Dirkes leaned back in his deck¬ 
chair. My wife let her book drop on 
her knees. 

•’Well, not really the story of a cock, 
but....You've probably been wondering 
why I keep scanning the coastline. I 
want to find the spot again. West of 
Biserta, seven hours’ ride on horseback, 
a small Arab village...,” 

I leaned forward a little. 

“We were flying the route from 
Comiso to Algiers,” began Dirkes. 
“Comiso is in Sicily. There were four 
of us. And on that day—already in 
the morning...somehow that day start¬ 
ed differently. As though we h^ some 
premonition of what was to come. The 
whole day we went about in strangely 
oppressed spirits; the merest trifle upset 
us—I mean, I hadn’t known the other 
three more than a few days. Before 
that they had been flying the polar 
route, seeing nothing but snow and ice, 
and now Sicily for breakfast already 
we had oranges and almonds. It was 


I 


heaven on earth for them. Yet on that 
day...We were originally supposed to 
take off at noon, but that was changed 
and we were told to be prepared to 
fly in the evening. 

I was living in the country house of 
a lawyer; it had a beautiful garden and 
stood on one aide of a cactus-lined 
avenue. At noon, after lunch, I crept 
under my mosquito net. I fell into 
a slumber and was assailed by the wildest 
dreams. I saw the wife of a friend of 
mine walking across the street, dressed 
all in black. I wanted to call out to 



The title page of the book, 
“The Shoreless Sea”. 

her, but 1 could not utter a sound; 1 
had lost my voice. I awoke, drenched 
in perspiration, and stared for a long 
time with open eyes at the fine mesh of 
the mosquito net.... 

It was night when we finally took 
ofiT. Tunis, Cap Sarrat, always along 
the coast. It’s the shortest route. 

I was dog-tired. I clearly recall my 
eyelids drooping with fatigue. I tried 
counting. Ninety-nine, hundred, hun¬ 
dred and one, hundred after five minu¬ 
tes I gave up. There were another two 
hours to go before we reached Algiers. 

And then all of a sudden 1 was jolted 
into wakefulness, it was I who saw it 
first; the right engine was afire ...” 

Dirkes stared up at the sky. 

“Up there....” He pointed a finger. 


"The engine was burning. Up there, 
on the flight from Comiso to Algiers... 

I think the pilot at first couldn’t under¬ 
stand what I was shouting into the 
microphone. “Fire!” I screamed, 
“Fire! There, on your right—the right 
engine!”The pilot lost his head—should¬ 
n’t have happened to him, really. "Get 
out at once! Come on, don’t wait, ^t 
out at once!” The words came tumbling 
out. All I knew was that I had to do 
something. I groped for the safety 
handle in order to reach the lever that 
opened the bottom hatch. I had to... 

I pulled and tug^. It did not budge. 
By the best of will, it did not budge....” 

Dirkes made a nervous movement. 

“The pilot must have infected me 
with his damned panic. “Bring a light!” 

I shouted to the wireless operator. 
“Come on, hurry upl There’s something 
wrong here!” The wireless operator 
flash^ his torch; in the light I saw that 
half the safety lever had bren wrenched 
off. Over the microphone I informed 
the crew in front that we could not 
get out through the bottom,... Of 
course I was familiar with such situa¬ 
tions—from hearsay. I called: “Tear 
down the roof and then we can get out 
from the top. It’s all the same whether 
we jump out from the top or the bot¬ 
tom.” The pilot said no, we were not 
allowed to get out by the top. To this 
day I haven’t found out why...perhaps 
because a blast of wind could dash one 
against the empennage, and then.... 
But I had another idea. “Turn her 
upsio*. down!” I yelled. “The sudden 
dive wi'i put out the fire. Then you can 
level out and fly back home...." 

He apparently approved of this 
suggestion, for I had hardly finished 
speaking when the plane pitched for¬ 
ward and plunged down at lightning- 
speed... and what d’you think? The fire 
actually went out, really, it went out ! 

But then something altogether un¬ 
expected happened. The blade...the 
propeller suddenly stopped. 

That meant we had only one engine 
left—for that heavy plane...but some¬ 
how the pilot manag^ to gain control 
of it and level out tolerably well. The 
dive manoeuvre had been successful. 
Now we had to concentrate on holding 
out and not making any blunders. The 
plane had to be lightened. “Drop all 
ballast!” ordered the pilot.... 

Dirkes fell silent and stared reflec¬ 
tively into space. 

“Well and then,” he copdinued at 
last. “What I next did later proved my 

(Continued on page IS) 
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AND THEN A COCK... 



aalvfttion—although of course I didn't 
know it at the time. Like this, with 
thumb and forefinger" — he glanced 
at his right hand — “with thumb and 
forefinger I twisted round the lever that 
opens the bottom hatdi, just as you do 
when climbing in and out. It didn't 
open wide enough to let a man jump 
out, because if you wanted to jump out 
the hatch had to be at least half open, 
but as I said that was impossible...well, 

I had managed to push back the bolt 
far enough to make a small opening... 
then I felt a current of air so powerful 
that it threatened to suck me out of the 
plane...cluti^ing my seat, I pulled my¬ 
self behind it and threw down whatever 
the wireless operator and the reconnais¬ 
sance officer handed down to me. .. 

Suddenly I realized that the plane 
was plunging downwards at a slant - 
apparently the pilot had lost control of 
the elevator.... 

>• "What’s our altitude? How many 
metres to go?" I shouted panic-stricken. 

“Fasten your scat bells,” came the 
answer. “Just a few more seconds...” 

“We’re heading for the sea!” The 
thought flashed into my brain. And I 
wasn't even fastened to my seat. I tried 
to grab the safety belts to buckle them 
when I saw that one of them had been 
sucked out through the hatch...I hug^ 
the seat in front of me in a vice-like grip, 
pulled up my knees and buried my head 
between my arms, waiting...! had now 
lost al|,contact with the others. 

Then wc hit the sea...a jet of water 
shot into the cabin. The sound roared 
in my ears like the thundering of a water¬ 
fall...my head was dashed against the 
front seat; a shower 
of sparks exploded 
before my eyes- - 
yet I felt no pain. 
All I was aware of 
was a numbness; 
everything arouno 
me appeared phan- 
tom-like as if seen 
through a veil of 
mist. Water enter¬ 
ed the cabin and 
crept up my body; 

I fought for air 
and flailed my 
arms in the dark¬ 
ness around me. 
The in-rushing 
water hurled me 
against the ceiling 
of the cabin. Desperately 1 tried to use 
my fists to smash the cockpit window. 

Of course I knew it was senseless. 
But I clung to the senseless.... 

J: "Locked in!" The realization clutched 

at my heart. 

“I’m lost!” But something in me 
refused to admit it. I would resist with 
all my might. 

The impact had caused the plane to 
cut through the water surface; the heavy 
engines now started to drag it 
downwards. 

We were sinking. 


Half a minute, one minute.... 

“So this is what the end is like!" 1 
thought. 

I knew nothing more of the others. 

Suddenly I thought of my mother, 
thought how...my position was hope¬ 
less. Rescue was out of the question. 
Yes, this was really the end. 

But then — all of a sudden a spark 
of hope was kindled in my mind. The 
water in the cabin had pressed me 
downwards. Since I was not strapped 
to my seat, the only one of us who was 
not, 1 floated back to the hatch. Suddenly 
I felt a violent, painful pressure against 
my legs and found myself sucked into 
the vortex of a whirlpool that had formed 
where the narrow opening had been made 
in the hatch, at the very spot where a 
few minutes earlier I had turned a tiny 
lever with my thumb and forefinger. 

At once my mind sprang into alert¬ 
ness. 

1 tried to squeeze my body through 
the gap. It just had to be managed. I 
had already got my legs outside when 1 
noticed that my parachute, which was 
still strapped to my back, had become 
entangled somewhere. 

•'Just keep calm,” 1 told myself. 

1 had pressed my lips tightly together 
to prevent any water getting into my 
mouth. 1 turned the catch, beat down 
on the ring with the flat of my hand and 
freed myself of the parachute. It had 
almost proved my undoing. Then 1 
gradually pushed myself further out of 
the narrow gap in the hatch. Everything 
had to be done very quickly, fur we were 
already deep down under water...! 
manag^ it. Suddenly ! fell that ! was 
outside,! was on top, I was swimming on 
the surface.” 

Once again Dirkes paused. 

“It is beyond me to describe to you 
how I felt at that moment," he said at 
length. "! had swallowed a great deal 
of water. All the while 1 had felt as 
though I were being strangled. ! had 


I been choking and fighting deqierately 
I for air—-and then suddedy I could 
I breathe again, inhale deeply...Oh, you 
I cannot imagine the relief at being able to 
: breathe after that choking, throttling 
sensation.... 

But then a chill crept up my spine. 
“The others — where are the others?*' 
The thought struck me like a blow. Just 
a few minutes ago there had been four of 
us, a crew that was always together... I 
had just heard the voice of the pilot, 

I I had just seen the wireless operator, I 
' still saw him clearly before me, sitting 
pinned down on his seat, his eyes dilated 
with fear.... 

: I swam around in circles, searching 

wildly, but there was no trace of any 
of them. ..” 

Dirkes lapsed into silence. His 
hand shook; he seemed to be reliving 
those harrowing moments. At last he 
continued. 

“No, they couldn’t have come up. 
They were strapped down, each one to 
his seat. 1 had managed to save myself 
solely because ! was the only one who 
was free and because the whirlpool had 
drawn me towards the exit in the hatch.,.. 

After ten or twenty seconds I knew 
the others were dead. The pilot — per¬ 
haps he was still clutching the control- 
column— dead... the reconnaissance 
ofiRcer—drowned .the wireless operator 
...drowned.... 

Night. Water all around, stars 
' above me, beneath me the depths of 
the ocean, the death of my comrades.... 

! had no idea where I was. Luckily 
I had on a life jacket. It was quickly 
inflated, it kept me above water. .. 

Thousands of stars twinkled above 
me. My eyes swept across the sky — 
there, somewhere far in the distance, the 
1 stars came to an end. Something dark 
I loomed there, a black mass ..an island, 
I I thought, or was it the coast? Now 
I don’t collapse, I warned myself, you 

j {Continued on page 16) 
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AND THEN A COCK... 

must hold out, you must hold out until 
you reach that dark shape. 

I swam towards it. I still had on my 
shoes — they hindered me. I wanted 
to take them off, but could not untie 
the laces. It then occurred to me that 1 
might yet need my shoes...I forgot to 
mention that the sea was phosphore¬ 
scent that night. I had never seen any¬ 
thing like it before. My hands shim¬ 
mer^. they shone like silver. At 
every forward stroke, when my arms cut 
the water, countless white stars and silver 
bubbles swirled around me. 

And then the jelly-fish. Repulsive 
creatures, especially the stinging ones. 
Dozens of them drifted towards me with 
the current. When they came into contact 
with my hands and my bare underarm, 
a violent convulsion coursed through 
my body like an electric shock. Some¬ 
times there were so many that I couldn't 
shake them off fast enough; now and 
then one of them seemed to have fastened 
itself to my flesh. To this day I shudder 
at the sight of a jelly-fish. 

Once something curled itself round 
my right teg, like an eel. I could not see 
it—I only felt it. 1 kicked violently to 
shake it off, but to no avail. So I turned 
on my back and scraped it off with the 
edge of my left shoe.... 

That night I fought a desperate battle 
for survival. I swam non-stop for what 
appeared to me hours and hours on end. 
And then — then I saw the white crests 
of waves breaking on the rugged coast, 
1 had made it. 

I did not continue swimming now, 
but stopped for a while to survey the 
coast and look for a convenient spot to 
swim ashore. I struck out behind the 
tallest wave, reached a rock and clung 
to it. 1 took a deep breath and waited 
for the next wave to wash over me. 
The thnd wave carried me ashore.... 

Painfully 1 climbed a rock. Once 
again a mighty wash of turbulent surf 
came surgmg towards me. 

At long last I felt ground under my 
feet. I tri^ to stand up, but lost my 
balance and fell forward. On the 
way inland from the coast—1 still had 
no idea where I was — 1 fell another 
seven or eight times; I slipped, tripped 
over stones, stumbled over boulders— 
but each time 1 pulled myself together 
again and dragged on. 

In the end 1 had to give up. A huge 
cliff reared up before me, thirty or forty 
metres high, perhaps even higher. 1 just 
couldn't go on. It was still night; only 
the stars gleamed in the sky. 

Towlly spent, I sank into a cleft in 
the rock to shelter myself from the cold 
night wind. Shivering in my soaking- 
wet clothes, my body shaken by chilly 
spasms, 1 lay between the boulders. 
Morning couldn’t be far away now! 
The last time I had looked at my watch 
was when the engine was burning: it 
had shown thirty-five minutes past one. 
I could not Sec the time now. 1 held my 
watch to my ear; it had stopped. 
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At home, I thought with a pang, they 
must be all sound asleep now. None 
of them has any inkling of my plight. 
Nobody knows that I am crouching here, 
wedged between boulders — and that 
the others arc dead.... 

The cold penetrated into the very 
marrow of my bones. How often had 
f cursed the searing heat and suffocating 
dust of Africa, and longed for cool and 
shade! And now... 

After what seemed an eternity, the 
first pale streak appeared in the sky. 
Slowly dawn broke over the horizon. 

And then...yes, then all of a sudden 
a cock crowed. My God, I caimot tell 
you what that meant to me! All respect 
to your cock Benventano, but this one — 
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that crow...Human beings! Life! 

I scrambled out, slithered down the 
rocks to the coast, leapt over boulders, 
fell headlong, picked myself up again... 
on the fringe of a deep bay I glimpsed 
the green valley of a wadi, and behind 
it a village, houses, people.... 

They received me kindly at the village. 
I was given food and drink and later i 
horse and a man from the village as 
guide. For seven hours we rode over 
the hills of Tunisia. In the afternoon we 
reached Biserta." 

Manfred Dirkes picked up his bino¬ 
culars and rose from his chair, “Let’s see 
how far we’re now,” he said. And then 
once again his eyes scanned the horizon... 

Translated by Shamim Smetacek 
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India advertises in Gerrmny. This full-page advertisement of the Indian Tourist 
Office in Germany, which has been appearing in all the periodicals, has captured the 
imagination of many a German would-be traveller by its interesting layout and 

colourful pictures. 
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I What Are “Head-up Displays”? 



Through the "head-up display" system, essential data relevant to the particular stage of flight is directly projected into 
the pilot's field of vision, enabling him to concentrate on his immediate task without the distraction normally entailed 
by consulting various indicators. The above picture shows data projected during the approach flight prior to iamhng 

"pHE subject of “head-up displays,” 
which roughly mean “indicators at 
cyc-lcvcl,” has recently come up in 
amneclion with civil and particularly 
military aircraft, following the realiza¬ 
tion that ever-increasing flight speeds 
and the occasional necessity of landing 
under unfavourable weather conditions 
demand an excessive degree of concen¬ 
tration on the part of the pilot. It is 
essential for him to be able to focus his 
undivided attention on the task imme¬ 
diately ahead of him. A single glance to 
the right, left or below to the various 
indicators that must be meticulously 
consulted, especially during the approach 
flight to landing, is sometimes sufficient 
to endanger both pilot and aircraft. It 
thus appeared desirable to invent a 
device that would superimpose the 
necessary flight data on the air-space in 
front of the pilot in such a way that the 
projected symbols blended with the 
landscape background, thus sparing the 
pilot the strain of re-focussing his eyes 
before reading the projected symbols. 
The idea for such a device originated in 

Great Britain where, acting on the sug¬ 
gestion of the Royal Aircraft Establish¬ 
ment (Farnborough), the first “HUD” 
system was developed by Specto Avio¬ 
nics, a subsidiary concern of Smiths 
Industries. The system invented by 
Spccto Avionics is one of the most up- 
to-date and versatile of its kind, being 
used on V/STOL aeroplanes, HS Hamers 
Fiat G-91 Y planes and other aircraft. 
“HUD” systems are now also being 
constructed on license in the U S.A. 

The “HUD” system consists of four 
parts: the indicator for the pilot, the 
operation controls, an electricity supply 
unit and a symbol generator. The 
symbols arc electronically produced in 
the symbol generator, flashed on the 
screen of a highly fluorescent cathode 
ray tibe and projected on a semi- 
pcrmcable reflector fixed at eye-level 
in front of the pilot. So as to widen the 
range of vision, the reflector can be 
operated by remote control. A testing 
instrument is built in and each unit is 
equipped with its own recorder. What 
particularly facilitates the pilot’s task 

IS the fact that only those indications 
relevant to the particular stage of flight 
are projected; thus the display ts not 
too crowded. The “HUD” apparatus 
can be made to work in conjunction 
with a fully integrated central warning 
system. The form of the “display” 
can be adjusted according to prevailing 
conditions by simply changing the cor¬ 
responding cards in the electronic part 
of the system. 

The latest “HUD” model provides 
an angle of 30” at an eye-distance of 

50 cm. Only slight movements of the 
head are required to read the projected 
symbols. The symbol generator can 
be installed anywhere in the aircraft. 

If required, the symbols can be stabilized 
in such a way as to remain always parallel 
to the true horizon. In the interest of 
efficient flight operation, it is important 
that the device be ready to function 
within 30 seconds of being switched on; 
it requires two minutes to attain its 
maximum degree of accuracy. 

From the monthly “Soldat und Technik." 
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- THESE STRANGE GERMAN WAYS . 

The follewingpage Is token from an amusing lOO-page booklet guide to Germany. There are chapters on food and beve- 

entitled ''These Strange German Ways" brought out by rages, hotels and transbort-facllltles and on practically all 

the "Atlantic Bruecke’^ Hamburg. As the title Implies, the the aspects of life In Germany which would concern—and 

brochure is a humorous, slightly self-critical traveller’s sometimes puzzle —the Wsltor to the Federal Bepubllc. 



Knicks Diener Being Intntduced 

After a toddler has gained a little assu- Trying to catch that wild little boy to Are you confused when you are intro- 

ranee with those legs she starts to learn introduce him to manners is probably a duced to someone in Germany? Do you 

that “manners can li fun.” Our little Ger- little more difficult but he doesn’t escape think to jmurself “now what do I say?” 

man girl in the picture is making a cour- good German mothers for long. He is It’s very simple. Just say “Guten l^g” 

tesy or in German “cinen Knicks”—a taught that little gentlemen bow to adults. using that person’s name. He or she 

faint reminder of the old court courtesies, i Germans call this “einenDienermachen.” will reply "Guten Tag” using your name. 



Hand Kissing Shake-Hands Compliments 

Perhaps you have already had the oppor- Much as in India, men in Germany like How does a German mrl respond to a 

tunity to witncssi a formality of German to shake hands. Unlike in India how- compliment? Unlike in most countries 

society—the hand kiss. An interesting ever, ladies are greeted in the same the answer is not an automatic “thank- 

opinion poll showed thataboutdOpercent way. But protocol must be followed : you”. Her reply is left more or less up 

of the German women like this custom. It is the lady who olTers her hand to her imagination. However, you can 

but 80% of German men don’t. first to the gentleman, not vice versa. bet she’ll appreciate a compliment! 



Presenting Flowers The Paper-Problem Roses or Carnations 7 

In Germany, if you arc invited to dinner When presenting the flowers, do not for- A very important thing to remember is 

or to a house party, it is customary to get that one is supposed to take off the the kind of flowers presented. Red roses 

bring a bouquet of cut flowers to the wrapping before handing them to the can be poison ivy if given to the wrong 

hostess. Usually an uneven number of hostess. The thoughtful housewife keeps person at the wrong time, because they 

five or seven—according to the size a waste-paper basket handy for the are usually only offered by a lover to 

—is given. purpose, right next to the door. his sweetheart. 
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MARK THE CONTRASTS 


THIS giant BteeI flyover, built over the Aegidientor- 
J platz in Hannover, was set up by 60 workmen in 10 
days, a record period of time, to facilitate the move¬ 
ment of about 11.000 vehicles during the coming 
Hannover Industrial Fair to be held there from April 
26 to May 4 this year. With the new flyover, drivers 
will now be able to cross the busiest square in a city 


of 500.000 inhabitants by means of the longest steel 
road anywhere in Europe. At the same time the con¬ 
struction of the underground and other road works 
can be carried out on the "lower floor" without much 
hindrance. The picture above gives a view of the 
newly constructed flyover while the one below incorpo¬ 
rates fifteen changes as usual. Can you spot these out? 
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IN SHORT 


The new German Pre¬ 
sident, Dr. Gustav 
Heinemann, is known 
to his friends and op¬ 
ponents alike as a man 
of absolute integrity, 
high qualifications and 
unerring sense of 
democracy. 

The programme for 
the Gandhi Centenary 
celebrations in Ger¬ 
many, drawn up by 
the Indo-German 
Society, is well-nigh 
unmatched in any other 
foreign country. 

« 

Sixty-five years ago, 
40 per cent of all Ger¬ 
mans worked on the 
farms. Today, it is only 
8 per cent. 

« 

At the turn of the 
century, women in Ger¬ 
many rarely worked at 
paid jobs. Today, 5 
million women have 
an outside job and rear 
a family too. 

* 

Seventeen million 
Germans are ruled by a 
Communist regime in 
the eastern part of Ger¬ 
many. It has yet to 
hold a free election. 

« 

The western part of 
Germany — by far the 
largest in size and popu¬ 
lation - comprises the 
Federal Republic of 
Germany, the only 
legally constituted 
Government represent¬ 
ing the German people 
and the State. 

* 

The Indo-German 
Society, the largest of 
all foreign friend,ship 
.societies in the Federal 
Republic of Germany, 
has 4,000 members in 
29 cities. 

* 

The Germans love 
football and there are 


nearly two million mem¬ 
bers of football clubs 
who play regularly. But 
they love theatre and 
music as well. 

♦ 

The Federal Re¬ 
public's high standard 
of living has been attri¬ 
buted by some experts 
to a post-war “econo¬ 
mic miracle" that em¬ 
phasized competitive 
enterprise and indivi¬ 
dual initiative. The 
layman attributes it to 
hard work within a free 
economy. 

* 

The Gross National 
Product — all the goods 
and services produced 
annually in the Federal 
Republic—is two-cuid-a- 
half times today of what 
it was before the War. 
It is an indication of 
how cooperation wins 
over coercion. 

* 

Civic pride and public 
budgets maintain 190 
theatres in 100 cities 
of West Germany. 

♦ 

To promote foreign 
trade among all part¬ 
ners, Germany favours 
the abolition of tariffs 
at home and abroad. 

■k 

West German univer¬ 
sities today have 
2,70,000 students. Of 
these 22,000 are 

foreigners coming from 
99 countries. 

■k 

A key factor in im¬ 
proving the living stan¬ 
dards in the Federal 
Republic of Germany 
has been the constant 
increase in the worker’s 
daily productivity. 

k 

Berlin, .still divided 
by the barbaric 
wall that runs through 


!j the centre of the city, 

j remains the .symbol of 

;! the German longing for 

il unity in peace and 

freedom. The claim that 
Berlin is "the Capital 
; of the G.D.R.," is pure 

I! Communist propaganda. 

! ^ 

i In the German che- 

i mical, oil and plastic 

{ industries less than fifty 

workers are needed 
today to produce what a 
hundred didin 1950. In 
1953, a ear was pro- 
j duced in 405 man- 

I hours ', in 1964, it took 

only 150. 

k 

Berliners hope that in 
a less tension-ridden 
Europe their outpost of 
freedom will eventually 
become a bridge be¬ 
tween East and West. 

I * 

i The Hessian village 
! of Altenstadt has the 

\ di.siinction of having one 

i of world's first plastic 

houses. Made of syn¬ 
thetic material and 
glass fibre, it took only 
12 hours to assemble. 
* 

Compared to 16 
years ago, a worker in 
the Federal Republic 
of Germany puts in 
today a fourth as 
much time as he pre¬ 
viously did in order to 
earn enough to buy a 
Volkswagen car. 

* 

Sixty opera houses 
in the Federal Republic 
provide new opportuni¬ 
ties to hundreds of 
superbly trained foreign 
singers and musicians 
who otherwise have few 
outlets for their talents 
at home. 

ir 

West Berlin is a 
city-state—a part of 
the Federal Republic 
for all practical pur¬ 
poses. Despite periodic 
crises, 2.2 million free 
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West Berliners have 
made their city Ger¬ 
man v'-f greatest in¬ 
dustrial centre. 


The 60 million people 
of West Germany in¬ 
clude 14 million refu¬ 
gees from the east. The 
religious affiliation is 
about 50 per cent pro- 
testants and 45 per 
cent catholics. 


The average German 
worker has changed his 
consumer habits radi¬ 
cally. He takes for 
granted his ownership 
of a car, refrigerator 
and TV set. 

k 

Sorry Mistake: In 
the last issue of the 
German News Weekly 
we described Dr. 
Gerhard Kielwein as 
the new president of the 
Humboldt Foundation. 

In fact, he is the Pre-^ \ 
sident of the German 
Academic Exchange 
Service. 
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“ the Shadow of the Great Dra- 
^gon" is the symbolic title of a hook 
on the countries surrounding Red 
China, Korea, Japan, Taiwan, Hong 
Kong, Macao and Malaysia. Horst 
Eiiseit, the author of this book— 
see aho page ‘T-spent eight years 
in East Asia, before he attempted 
this monumental work. Yet if its 
scope is monumental, its style and 
contents are definitely not. Every 
line of the book reveals the author’s 
profession : The hook is written in 
the racy style of the full-blooded 
journalist. It is the kind of book, 
which one can open on any of its 500 
pages and then find it hard to stop. 

Politics and culture are the two 
major aspects analysed and interpreted 
in this portrait of East Asian coun¬ 
tries. 

Some of the chapter-headings and 
sub-headings may convey an idea of 
the interesting way in which the author 
approaches his subject. 

Korea : Cultural Showpiece And 
Political Demonstration-Case: Japan: 
With A Split Soul: Tokyo; The Accep¬ 
ted Monster: Taiwan ; Model Of A 
Better China: Hong Kong & Macao; 
The Unequal Twins. 

Illustrated with more than 150 
photographs, most of them taken by 
the author, the book gives a view of 
the South-East Asian scene that is 
fascinating and provocative. What 
Is surprising is that in spite of the 
necessarily selective and almost im¬ 
pressionistic approach to the extensive 
subject, the work is much more than 
a collection of glimpses and impressions 
or a pleasant armchair travelogue. 
The identity of fate both in the histori¬ 
cal context of colonial rule and in 
the newly evolving political constella¬ 
tion which unite the countries grouped 
around qommunist China gives the 
book its continuity add central theme. 
tablithtr: Sthrl V«rla|, Bartin (Wait) 


V w lb V 


Much was made in the leftist press of a reply by State 
Secretary G.P. Duckwitz, who led the German delegation 
to the recent bilateral talks in New Delhi. To the 
question of a foreign correspondent on the possibility 
of further exceptions in the application of the so- 
called Hallstein-Doctrine, Mr. Duckwitz replied that 
such exceptions might be considered if they would 
bring substantial progress in the further relaxation 
of tensions in Europe. Hence, he was obviously 
referring to West Germany’s relations with East 
European countries, where persistent efforts over the 
last few years have, in fact, led to a discernible 
improvement in the political climate. 

The Indian weekly “THOUGHT" in its latest issue 
takes up this question and since it seems to us a very 
lucid expose of this fairly complex issue we reprint 
below excerpts from the article: 

According to the reports, Mr. Duckwitz implied that 
if India recognized the so-called German Democratic 
Republic, a euphemism for the Soviet-sponsored and 
Sov? et-sustained regime in East Germany, the Hallstein 
Doctrine could be waived as it had been in the case of 
Rumania and Yugoslavia. The only surprising thing is 
that such a meaning should have been put into the 
words of Mr. Duckwitz. For, while his questioners may 
not know, Mr. Duckwitz would know that the doctrine 
implicitly makes a distinction between a Communist 
country and a non-Communist one like India. 

« 


Named after the former Chairman of the European Common 
Market, the doctrine stipulates that any country 
having diplomatic relations with the Federal Republic 
of Germany would forfeit the latter's friendship if it 
accorded diplomatic recognition to East Germany. 
Rumania has not come in for such a treatment for the 
simple reason that earlier it had no diplomatic ties 
with Bonn. Instead Rumania had such ties with the 
Ulbricht regime in East Germany obviously on the 
assumption that it was the only authentic voice of the 
German people. When Rumania decided to have diplomatic 
relations with the Federal Republic of Germany it 
recognized, at least by implication, that this was 
not so. 


« 

Aa regards Yugoslavia, the result of its according 
diplomatic recognition to East Germany was as expect¬ 
ed. Bonn promptly broke off its diplomatic relations 
with it. That the status quo was restored should be 
placed in the context of Yugoslavia's markedly deteri--' 
orated relations since then with Moscow, the chief 
protector of the Communist rule in East Germany. What 
has to be remembered ia the fact that the Hallstein- 
Doctrine has not so far been waived in the case of any 
Non-Communist country. In any case, no Non-Communist 
country has so far recognized East Germany. Rightly 
or wrongly the Hallstein-Doctrine ia very much alive. 
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Nestled between the hills, Astmannshausen on Rhine Is known 
for lu vineyards and picturesque scenic beauty. Its warm 


springs are famous for Its healing qualities and a large number 
of people flock there every year seeking health and relaxation. 


Bonn Reaction To Budapest Declaration 


%/^n'H its allies, the Federal Re- 
public of Germany looks for¬ 
ward to “the time when a fruitful 
biUteral or multilateral discussion 
between the States of East and 
West will be possible. A Govern¬ 
ment official gave this reaction 
last week to a proposal by East 
European member-States of the 
Warsaw Tact for an all-European 
conference on security. The pro¬ 
posal was made at a Warsaw Pact 
conference in Budapest on March 
17, and was “directed to all- 
European States". 

The Budapest declaration has 
been noted “with interest" in Bonn, 
and consultations are being planned 
with allied capitals. 

The Budapest declaration had 
this to say of Germany: “One 
of the main prerequisites for gua¬ 
ranteeing European security is the 
inviolability of the borders that 
now exist in Europe, among them 
the Oder-Neisse border, as well as 
the border between the German 
Democratic Republic and the West 
German Federal Republic, recogni¬ 
tion of the existence of the G.D.R. 
and the West German Federal 
Republic, renunciation by the West 
German Federal Republic of its 
^iaim to represent the entire Ger¬ 
man people and its renunciation 
of access to nuclear weapons of 
any form. West Berlin has a 
special status and does not belong 
to West Germany". 

Foreign Minister Willy Brandt 
welcomed this finding in so far as 


it contained “a minimum of 
polemics". In the Bundestag, the 
Christian Democrat leader, 
Rainer Barrel, expressed scep¬ 
ticism, saying: “ We want a Euro¬ 
pean peace arrangement, not only 
a security system." The Social 
Democratic Party (SPD) in a 
first comment said : “The Federal 


Republic of Germany would wel¬ 
come the European security confer¬ 
ence, if prerequisites were not to be 
demanded such as would prejudice the 
unsolved national and international 
problems." The Government offi¬ 
cial who said the Budapest proposal 
had evoked “interest" in Bonn 
pointed out that the West has long 
since discussed all-European ar¬ 
rangements for security and peace. 


East German Troops Fire Propaganda Rockets 


IN the third week of March GDR 
■* troops were ordered to fire propa¬ 
ganda rockets over the demarcation 
line into West Germany. The roc¬ 
kets-85 of varying calibres were 
counted by West German observers 
—exploded over Lower Saxony. 
They discharged leaflets attacking 
the “militaristic" German Federal 


Government and the armed forces. 
The propaganda barrage was 
fired on March 21 south of Helm- 
stedt near the village of Offleben. 
It lies just west of the mine-sown 
and heavily guarded “death strip” 
tiuit the East German authorities 
maintain to prevent flight from the 
“Germcm Democratic Republic." 


Himalayan Research Institute In Germany 


I^HEN he founded the Nepal Re- 
search Institute in Munich in 
I960, Professor Walter llelltnich 
wanted no more than to chart a 
few blank spots on maps of the 
Himalayas. Today, over a period 
of eight years or so, the Nepal 
Research Institute teams have 
surveyed every square mile of the 
roof of the world. It soon proved 
that aerial photographs were of 
little use as the Himalayan rav¬ 
ines, some of which drop by 
12,000 feet, cannot he charted 
accurately from mere snapshots. 


The intrepid surveyors scaled 
passes and peaks galore and after 
eight years they have prepared 
a detailed and accurate map 
of the Himalayas on which for 
the first time all geographical 
features are uniformly noted. Other 
conclusions should prove useful 
for economic planning in Nepal. 
The steady retreat of the glaciers 
and arbitrary deforestation threaten 
to play havoc with Nepal's water 
reserves. Only they have failed 
to come across the Abominable 
Snowman. 
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jyHEN spring comes, will fashions be 
far away 7 No. At least not In 
Hamburg, or for that matter, in the large 
cities of the Federal Republic of Germany. 
For fashion-designers in Hamburg,as else¬ 
where, work ahead of the seasons to set 
the pace for living in style. Delving deep 
into the rich reservoir of sartorial skill, 
they always offer the latest for the stylish 
woman of today. The latest offerings 
by the German couturiers this spring are 
either very short or long flowing dresses 
and trousers. What is more, they are fine 
pieces of feminine elegance and can be 
used for all hours of the day or the even¬ 
ing. Some of the main characteristics of 
the 1969 spring and summer garments 
this year are: waists marked by belts and 
scarves and soft materials with prominent 
lines and curves. The mode! in the picture 
above displays an evening gown made 
out of yellow silk—a silk Jersey with a 
long flowing skirt. With an embroidered 
cap on the top, the ensemble provides 
a tasteful combination for a gala event. 


Reporting On India For Carman Newipaper 


I^R. HORST ELISETT, Chief Reporter 
the leading German Sunday newa* 
paper, “Welt am Sonntag,” ii currently 
on an extensive tour of tiiis county to 
write a series of articles on the political, 
economic and social aspects of Indian 
life today. No stranger to India, the 
well-known journalist is more than a 
tourist; his main purpose is to assess the 
socio-economic problems confronting 
India vis-a-vis its future. As an Asian 
expert to the journal’s editorial board, 

Mr. Eliseit has to his credit a number 
of books on Asian problems. “Crescwit 
Around Israel," "From The Peacock 
Throne To The Roof Of The World," 
and “In The Shadow Of The Big Dra¬ 
gon" are some of them. His latest book, "Japan; A Challenge" attempts 
(0 explain the anatomy of that country’s enormous post-war success. 


German MP At Indian Mine-Workeri Conference 


THE German mine-worker is privileged with probably the best social 
legislation in the world, said Mr. Walter Arendt, a member of the 
German Parliament in New Delhi on March 28. President of the Inter¬ 
national Mine-Workers Federation and of the German Federation of 
Traule Unions, Mr. Arendt, was in the Capital recently to attend a 
conference of the Indian National Mine-Workers Federation as 
fraternal delegate. Himself a miner till 1945, he rose to become tlw 
chairman of the mine-workers union in his country and an important 
member of the Executive Board of the German Socialist Party (SPD). 


Hoechst Expert On Indian Advertising 


X/f R. HARRY DAMROW, Vice Presi- 
•^’^^dent of the Association of German 
Advertising Counsellors and Managers, 
who met members of the Advertising 
Club and the Indo-German Chamber of 
Commerce during his two-day stay in 
^mbay, considers that advertising in 
India is of a high order. Energetic, and 
a widely travelled man, Mr. Damrow is 
the Advertising Director of Hoechst, and 
controls annual campaigns worth Rs. 20 
crores through 130 executives. He is also 
the chairman of the Working Group of 
Advertising and Exhibitions of the Asso¬ 
ciation of Chemical Industry, School for 
Advertising and Sales Promotion and is 
also intimately associated with a number 

of other associations connected with the advertising business in Frankfhrt. 
Bubbling over with new and creative ideas he believes that advertising is an 
indispensable tool of modem business and that it enriches our lives as well. 
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Himacfuil Pradesh Chief Minister, Dr. 
Y.S. Parmar, being welcomed by Dr. J.H. 
Gwildis, leader of the team, at the Ger¬ 
man pavilion set up in the Kangra Agri¬ 
cultural Exhibition early this year. 

promote the agricultural economy through 
an inteasive advisory programme and 
supply of agricultural inputs. 

Their activities include popularising 
improved seeds, correct usage of fertili¬ 
sers, and adequate plant protection 
measures tlirough demonstration plots, 
model farms and advice at the group and 
individual level. The effectiveness of their 
approach can be judged from the results 


^imlZxpZlnZeromL i >he farming community of the area to pin its 

am of experts in Nagrota block m the Kangra district | faith on the efficacy of the new agriculturai techniques 

I GERMAN AGRICULTURAL TEAM IN KANGRA 


CEVEN community development 
blocks in Kangra, a remote tract 
in the north eastern Himalayan range, 
are currently passing through a silent 
agrarian revolution. The mam force 
behind this transformation is a team of 
German agricultural experts which is 
working as an extended wing of the 
Indo-German project in Mandi in 
Himachal Pradesh. They are engaged 
in an intensive district agricultural deve¬ 
lopment programme with a view to 


it has obtained in a matter of only two 
years. For example, the use of chemical 
fcrtilLsers which stood at 4,000 tons 
before the team went into action in 1967 
is expected to be 20,000 tons in the 
current year. Similarly, the use of 
improved seeds is expected to mount up 
from 30 tons to 550 tons this year. 

But the more tangible results of the 
Indo-German Project in Kangra can 
be gauged from the newly set up 18 model 
farms which are live examples of the 
transformation new agricultural tech¬ 
niques can bring about. Their utility 
has been more than established in the 
nearby farm community which is now 
able to get vegetable seedlings, improved 
seed, chemical fertilisers and pesticides 
at cheaper rates. Though most of 
these came as a gift from the Federal 
Republic of Germany, yet their pro¬ 
ceeds are being given back to the farm¬ 
ing community in the shape of rural 


godowns. Four such store houses are 
alr^dy there and mure arc coming up. 
It is, however, in the second stage of 
its programme that the German team 
hopes to bring about a more ainvinc 
mg evidence of its future plan of action. 
With the arrival of its tractors, heavy 
earth-moving equipment, tubcwcll boring 
jig, etc., the team will be able to reclaim 
new land, dig tuhewells and propagate 
its soil and water management techni¬ 
ques. They also intend to start veteri¬ 
nary Krvices and evolve new agricul¬ 
tural implements at its workshops. 

But the German team in Kangra 
need no longer count on vague hopes. 
Its initial work among the people has 
already convinced them of its ability to 
improve agricultural practices for a popu¬ 
lar request by the farming community 
has already b^n made to persuade the 
German experts to continue their work 
even after their present term expires. 


A view of the enthusiastic crowds at the pavilion set up by the Indo-German 
Project Kangra at the Himachal Citrus Show organised in Kangra in January last 









FEATURES 


THE “Lotus Blossom,” a brooch of 
' pearls and coloured diamonds design¬ 
ed by a Munich jeweller, can give an 
envious heart-ache to any woman. Com¬ 
bining the grace and charm of the Orient, 
the brooch was displayed at the Third 
Conference of The Friends of Precious 
Stones In Frankfurt-on-MaIn last autumn. 




THE reason for the joy of these merry 
' car-owners Is not far to seek. Their 
new bargain was facilitated by a mall 
order store In Hamburg — the only one 
In the world to supply a car on request 
per postcard. The car, with movable 
bucket seats and collapsible roof, 
costs 4,000 D Marks, nearly Us 8,000. 



talent, good nerves and fighting spirit 
'—these outsunding qualities once 
again enabled West Germany's Olympic 
goldmedallist, Erhard Keller, to achieve 
a great success In speed skating sprint 
events In the Federal Republic this year. 
Despite a leg injury that curtailed his 
practice training considerably, Keller bag¬ 
ged another gold medal at the European 
Championships at Inzeil—racing the 
500 metres in 39.2seconds, a new record. 





aT the port of Hamburg, “Germany's 
^Gateway to The World, ships from all 
the “Seven Seas” come and go In a 
never-ending flow. Most of India’s trade 
with Germany passes through Hamburg 
harbour. The annual turnover of ship, 
ments amounts to some 40 million tons. 


PICTURES 





'THE Steinhude Lake, near Hannover 
' in West Germany, was the venue of 
a spectacular sports event this year— 
yachting on Ice. “Ice-ullors” from eight 
countries assembled on the lake's frozen, 
surface to partake in the Fourth Euro¬ 
pean Ice Yacht Championships. Rfty- 
nve competitors (Including nine from 
West Germany) came from Netherlands, 
Poland, Denmark, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Austria and U.5.A. to show their skill 
in this fascinating, high-speed sport. 


IN spite of the Wall, city-planners of 
'West Berlin had reunification In mind 
while planning Its Ernst-Keuter Platx. 
All Its streets and motorways that 
branch off from the square are so 
designed that the city regains Its organic 
whole if and when the wall comes down. 


PERFORMING this spine-twisting act Is 
'the woman gymnast, Angelika Kern 
of Teningen In south of West Germany. 
Among Individual placlngs she ranked 
fourth In the German Club Champion¬ 
ships for Women which took place In 
Hlldesheim last winter. At for group 
performance, her team also finished third 
despite two of Its best gymnuts having 
been disabled due to physical injuries. 



these most expensive and rare pedigree 
' dogs of the world are the proud pets 
of Hamburg’s well-known solo dancer 
Joachim Weinberg. An dmost extinct 
Chinese breed, the dogs are hairless and 
emit no smell. They were Imported from 
Britain at a cost of nearly Rs. 20,000. 
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ROURKELA II 
INAUGURATED 


INARCH 30 was a great day for Rourkcla, India's first steel 
plant in the Public Sector, when the factory sirens were 
blown and Vice-President V.V. Giri Inaugurated the 1.8 million 
tons expansion of the steelworks. 

A crowd of several thousands of steelplant-workers and 
guests from India and West Germany listened attentively when 
the Vice-President emphasized that India as a nation could 
progress only if the people put in their best and made “Produce 
or Perish” the slogan for their future activities. And they 




r/(i‘ Tandem Mill, one of the main units of Rourkela Expansion 

broke into applause when Mr. Giri said that India had “great 
admiration for the people of Germany who have risen, PhiKnix- 
like, from ashes and rebuilt their country in a very short time." 


Vice-President V. V. Girl speaking at the inaugural ceremony of 
Rourkela 11. Seated next to him are: Minister for Steel, C. M. 
Poonacha, Bonn Secretary of State Dr. von Manger-Koenig and 
Mr. R. P. Sinha, Genera! Manager of the Rourkela Steel Plant. 

Mentioning that Rourkela was the first steel plant in India 
and one of the first in the world to employ the L.D. process of 
steel-making, the Vice-President said: “This plant symbolises 
the spirit of innovation and adventure characteristic of an 
emerging nation.” Rourkela was not only a steel plant, he 
continued, but also comprised a “gigantic fertilizer plant with a 
capacity of 560,000 tons of calcium ammonium nitrate.” Since 
Rourkela produces exclusively flat products for which there is 
a great shortage in India, the steel plant “plays and will play all 
the more in the future, a leading part in increasing the industrial 
and agricultural production of the country,” Mr. Giri concluded. 

A note of “optimism based on facts” was sounded by Mr. 
C.M. Poonacha, Minister for Steel and Heavy Engineering. 
According to him, the programme of reorganisation of HSL 
in regard to management and personnel was under implementa¬ 
tion and improvements have been made towards greater effi¬ 
ciency in the steel plants, improved maintenance, and stepping 
up sales operations, including exports. Mr. Poonacha lauded 
the role of Hindustan Steel’s Central Engineering and Design 
Bureau in preparing and supervising the detailed project report 
for Rourkela’s expansion. 

Another significant feature of this expansion is the higher 
(Continued on page S) 


Baron D, von Mirbach, Ambassador of the Federal Republic of Germany, addressing the inaugural function of Roitrkela Expansi^ II. 
Seated from right to left are Mr. K. T. Chandy, Chairman of the Hindustan Steel Limited and Mr. V. V. Girt, Vice-President of India. 






























ROURKELA II 

{Continued from page 7) 
level of utilisation of Indian plant and 
equipment. According to Mr. K.T. 
Chandy, Chairman of HSL, 80% of 
the structural steel used in the 1.8-million- 
ton-stage came from indigenous sources 
us against only 3% in the initial phase. 
Rourkcla’s expansion thus gave a dis¬ 
tinct boost to Indian heavy engineering 
and equipment manufacturing industry. 
Mr. Chandy, who described Rourkela “a 
path-breaker in the development of 
modern steel industry in India,” had 
praise for the West German collabora¬ 
tors who at every stage “were prepared 
to impart the latest technical know-how 
in the operation and maintenance of this 
sophisticated plant.” 

Continents have moved closer and 
India has become part of international 
industrial life, said Dr. von Manger- 
Koenig, Secretary of State who repre¬ 
sented the Federal Republic at the in¬ 
auguration ceremony. He felt that 
expansion of Rourkela was a logical 
and economically sensible step. For the 
steel plant now employs 20,000 persons 
and provides a living for mure than 
100,000 people. Dr. von Manger noted 
with pleasure that the recent consulta¬ 
tion between HSL and a German dele¬ 
gation had led to full agreement on the 
remaining problems of Rourkela steel 
plant and on the further procedures 





Mr. K.T. Chandy, Chairman of the HSL. 
called Rourkela a “path-breaker of 
modern Indian steel industry." 

for solving them Conveying the Ger¬ 
man Government’s and people’s con¬ 
gratulations on the inauguration of 
Rourkela II, the Secretary assured the 
Indian Government and HSL that “as 
m the past, the Federal Republic of 
Germany will, if our Indian friends so 
desire, continue to give advice and prac¬ 
tical assistance.” 

The German Ambassador to India. 
Baron D. von Mirbach wished Rourkela 
"ever growing success for the benefit 
of India and the Indian people." During 
his four-year-tenure he had seen the 
industrial landscape in and around Rour- 
kela undergoing considerable changes 
and growing "like the small seedling of 
a banyan tree." 




Dr. R. Kunisch, German Consul General in Bombay {in the centre of the group 
behind), watching a demonstration of a imwer tiller at the German stand in the 
Bombay Agricultural Fair. 


German Stand at The Bombay 
Agricultural Fair 

tural Fair at Bombay is 
again an expression of the 
friendly tics between India 
and Germany. Occupying 
700 sq. metres of space in 
the Fair, 17 German firms 
are jointly displaying their 
products that range from 
chemical fertilisers and 
pesticides to plant protec¬ 
tion equipment, agi icultu- 
ral machines and tractors. 

The efficacy of the items now 
on display has already 
been proved in the various 
Indo-German agricultural 

projects m various parts of a view of the pumping sets and plant protection equip- 
the country as well as in meat being exhibited at the Fifth National Agricultural 
their growing \olumc by Fair at Mahim in Bombay 

India’s imports. As in previous exhibitions, this year’s pavilion is a symbol of 
the three-fold German association with India: Partnership, Progress and Peace. 



Speaking on behalf of the German 
firms which have participated in the 
Rourkela expansion, Mr. H. Blank, 
Director of DEMAG (Duisburg) assured 
Vice-President Giri of the German 
industries "sustained interest in 
Rourkcla’s progress and welfare now 
and in future.” Describing Rourkela 
as a project incorporating the highest 
industrial quality standards Mr. Blank 
said that while the planning for Rour- 
kela’s initial stage was done by the 
Krupp-DEMAG consortium, each and 


every detail-plan for Rourkela II was 
designed and executed by HSI.. He 
considered this a “decisive develop¬ 
ment” in India’s strive towards self- 
sufficiency. Would German industries 
feel unhappy about the growing trend 
of technical independence in India? 
On the contrary, Mr. Blank said, becau.se 
this development would intensify the 
economic and industrial relations bet¬ 
ween India and Germany, of which 
“Rourkela stands as the most impor¬ 
tant milestone.” 
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NOSEL LAUREATE IN INWA 

FEODOR 

LYNEN 


; 'T’HE German Nobel Laureate, 
Professor Feodor Lynen, who 
had been awarded the Nobel Prize 
for Physiology of Medicine in 
1964, visited India recently. He 
was here to attend a Specialists’ 
Conference on Pharmaceutics. 

Professor Lynen was born on 
April 6, 1911, in Munich, where 
his fether was professor at the 
Technical University. From 1930 
he studied chemistry at Munich 
University, and graduated with | 
a thesis on the “Poison of The 
Death-cup.” In 1937, he took his 
doctor’s degree under Professor 
Heinrich Wieland, who had been 
awarded the Nobel Prize for 
Chemistry in 1927 and who in¬ 
troduced him to dynamic bio¬ 
chemistry. 

Professor Lynen, who rose to 
the Directorship of the Max 
Planck Institute for Cell Chemis¬ 
try in 1954, started his career as a 
lecturer in 1942 in Munich and 
became professor in 1947. 

But it was in Heinrich Wieland’s 
laboratory that Lynen had first 
encountered the problem that 
was to play the decisive role in 
his subsequent field of research: 
the problem of acetic acid meta¬ 
bolism. The awtic acid occupies 
a key position in the metabolism 
of all living creatures. It is pro¬ 
duced as an intermediate product 
during the biological decompo¬ 
sition of numerous nutritive sub¬ 
stances in the cell, initiates their 
ultimate oxidation and also serves 
as a constituent in the formation 
of complicated molecules some of 
which are of vital importance. 

, Thus his work mainly concerns 
with the chemical details of meta¬ 
bolic processes in living cells, 
and the mechanism of the repla- 
tion of metabolism. 

Lynen succeeded in determining 
the chemicalfstructure of the co¬ 
enzyme A and the activated 


acetic acid. Activated acetic acid 
is simply the compound formed 
by acetic acid with the co-enzyme 
A. This acetic acid, acetyl-co- 
A, is a tremendous source of 
energy. 

And what is the practical use of 
this discovery? One of the most 
dangerous diseases of our time is 
arterio-sclerosis, which is general¬ 
ly caused by an excess of fat in 
the blood, perhaps also by an 
excess cf cholesterol. In the 
opinion of many doctors, an 
excess of cholestrin in the blood 


also predisposes a person to 
coronary thrombosis (a kind of 
heart disease), another serious 
disease of our day. The difficulties 
to be overcome have been outlined 
by Lynen himself: “If we succeed 
in finding substances which inhibit 
acctyl-co-A-carboxylasis like the 
compounds of the fatty acid co- 
enzyme A, but which contrary to 
these are not incorporated in the 
neutral fats or phosphatides, 
then it should be possible to influ¬ 
ence the synthesis of fatty acids 
by means of medicaments.” 
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Left: Utile boyscouts in Germany make small earnings through odd jobs to buy presents for old people; C3entre : Duesseldorf's 
young Peter has his may of delighting New Yorkers. The collections enable him to go places; Right: No toys are as fascinating 
as the real thing I This old narrow gauge locomotive found an ideal resting place in a children’s park. 


WHAT ARE LITTLE BOYS MADE OF? 


"DOYS come in various sizes, 
-•^weights and colours. They are 
to be found everywhere: on top 
of something, under something, 
inside something, climbing over 
something, falling off something, 
and jumping over something. 
They are loved by mothers, hated 
by little girls, tolerated by older 
brothers and sisters and protected 
by heaven. A boy is truth with 
dirt on his face, wisdom with 
chewing gum in his hair and hope 
for good luck with a frog in his 
pocket. 

A boy has the appetite of a 
horse, the digestion of a sword- 
swallower, the energy of a pocket- 
sized atom bomb, the curiosity 
of a cat, the voice of a dictator, 
the imagination of the Grimm 
brothers, the shyness of a violet, 
the keenness of a steel knife and 
the enthusiasm of a cracker. Just 
try giving him something to fix 
and you'll find that his fingers 
suddenly turn all thumbs. 

He loves ice-cream cones, 
knives, saws, Christmas, cartoons, 
the boy from across the street, 
forests, lakes and ponds, large 
animals, daddy, trains, Sunday 
mornings and steam engines. 
What he doesn’t like is school, 
evening parties, books without 
pictures, piano lessons, ties, 
having his hair cut, girls, coats, 
grown-ups and going to bed. i 


Nobody gets up so early or 
appears so late for supper as he. 
Nobody but he can accommodate 
in a single trouser-pocket a rusty 
knife, a half-eaten apple, a yard 
of string, an empty tobacco pouch, 
two pieces of chewing-gum, a 
couple of coins, a catapult, an 
object of indefinable shape and 
substance and a burglar's kit 
complete with secret compartment. 

A boy is a creature gifted with 
magical powers—you can shut 
him out of your workshop, but 
not out of your heart; you can 


ban him from your work-room, 
but not from your thoughts. 
You might as well admit your 
defeat from the very start—he 
is your conqueror, your prison- 
warder, your boss and your 
master—this freckled, pint-sized 
bundle of noise. Yet when you 
come home in the evenings, bring¬ 
ing with you the splinters of your 
dashed hopes and shattered dreams 
he can patch them together again 
—with two words: “Hi Dad!” 


TrantlaUd by Shamim Sm«ttc«k 



Traffic or no traffic, barricaded by-ianes in the city serve as good play fields for 
the up and coming generation of the Federal Republic of Germany. 
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- —--r:r- MARK THE CONTRASTS __: 

QUESSELDORF S airport, already bustling with in- | will be able to provide enough parking area tor 27 
yeased air traffic, must soon prepare for the latest j planes at a time while the airport can be reached 

jumbojets the enormous planes of the 1970s. Accord- I easily by passengers from the city. The picture 

ing to the new-look plans, now well underway, the > above provides a bird's eye-view of the airport when 

enlarged airport will cope with three times the present : completed while the one below incorporates 15 

passenger and cargo traffic by 1975. Its three wings | changes as usual. Can you find them out? 
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IN SHORT 


In a message to 
Chancellor Kurt Georg 
Kiesinger, who celebra¬ 
ted his 65th birthday on 
April 6, President Dr. 
Zakir Husain has con¬ 
veyed greetings to the 
Federal Chancellor and 
has wished for “continu¬ 
ed progress and pros¬ 
perity" of the friendly 
people of Germany. 

* 

“The Rourkela steel 
plant plays, and will play 
in future, a leading part 
in the industrial and 
agricultural production 
of the country.*' {Vice- 
President V V. Giri.) 

* 

A mono-rail rapid 
transit system to con¬ 
nect the cities of Salz- 
gitter, Brunswick and 
the Volkswagen town 
of Wolfsburg is being 
proposed by the city- 
fathers. 

it 

More than 88,560 
kilometres, i.e., twice 
the circumference of 
the earth, were covered 
on bicycle by 77- 
year-old Paul Kacher, 
a baker from southern 
Germany in the last ten 
years. 

* 

One thousand live 
pheasants from Ruma¬ 
nia were flown to Bre¬ 
men airport for reset¬ 
tling in the forests of 
the Federal Republic in 
a bid to increase the 
shrinking stock. 

• 

“The German Demo¬ 
cratic Republic was the 
moving force in the 
preparation for the 
invasion of Czecho¬ 
slovakia.'* {Daily 
“Vjesnik", Zagreb) 

* 

According to official 
statistics the export of 
Indian Tea to West 


Germany has increased 
from 190,300 tons in 
1966-67 to 203,300 tons 
in 1967-68. During the 
same period, Indian 
tea exports to East 
Germany declined from 
1,638 tons to 726 tons. 
* 

The world's largest 
mobile radio telescope 
is being built in West 
Germany for the Max- 
Planck Institute in 
Bonn. The telescope 
which has a reflector 
with a 326-feet diameter 
and a range of 
8,000,000,000 light- 
years, will be used for 
space exploration. 

* 

A West German firm 
has now started work 
on a multi-purpose heli¬ 
copter, BO-105. It 
can be used for both 
military and civilian 
operations. 

* 

The next Olympic 
Games at Munich in 
1972 will cost 1,008 
million D-Mark {about 
Rs 189 crores) less 
than half of which will 
come from the tax¬ 
payers' pockets. 

ir 

A Munich publisher 
is to print a “four di¬ 
mensional'' book this 
spring. The added 
dimension will be that 
of scent, for the pages 
of the book will be per¬ 
fumed with jasmine. 

★ 

The Federal Republic 
has appointed a com¬ 
mission to improve co¬ 
operation between scien¬ 
tists engaged in geolo¬ 
gical research. It will 
include experts on geo¬ 
logy, geophysics and 
mineralogy. 

* 

Unemployment is 
nearing the vanishing 


point again in the Fede¬ 
ral Republic. Persons 
out of work averaged 
only 1.8 per cent at the 
end of January. 

* 

“Fringe benefits" 
paid to the average 
German worker are now 
so high that they amount 
almost to a second wage. 

On an average the 
employers pay 333.50 
D-Marks {about Rs. 

630) monthly per em¬ 
ployee in excess of his 
or her regular income. 

* 

An anonymous retired 
teacher donated shares 
worth over one lakh 
D-Marks {about Rs. 
2,(H),000) to his home- 
state of Bavaria. 

★ ““ 

The German Leper I 

Society aids half a 
million patients at 79 
leper stations in Africa, 

82 in Asia and 22 in ! 

Latin America. Up to ^ 

now, it has provided 
more than 50 million | 

D-Marks {about Rs. 

9.4 crores) to fight 
leprosy throughout the 
world. I 

* 

The Federal Republic 
of Germany will be offi- ; 

dally represented at 71 . 

trade fairs and exhibi¬ 
tions abroad this year. \ 

* 

A recent opinion poll 
revealed that 48 per cent 
of the West Germans 
are in favour of develop¬ 
ment aid, 26 per cent 
of the persons inter¬ 
viewed were against it 
and 22 per cent offered 
no opinion. 

* 

The number of pri¬ 
vate cars on the roads 
of the Federal Republic 
are expected to increase 
by 2.2 million in the 
next year. Roadways, 
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(hiring the same period, 
are also expected to 
increase by 500 miles. 

* 

The 6th general elec¬ 
tion in the Federal 
Republic of Germany 
will take place on Sep¬ 
tember 28 this year. 

* 

“ Rourkela*s pipe plant 
is a big foreign ex¬ 
change earner.” {Press 
Information Bureau, 
Government of India). 
* 

An exhibition on 
“ World Cultures and 
Modern Art" which will 
include India will be 
a special feature of 
the Munich Olympics 
to be held in 1972. 

* 

On the West German 
North Sea Island of 
Sylt where nude bathing 
is allowed, two million 
out of the three million 
holiday-makers, who 
went there last year, 
availed themselves of 
the opportunity to bathe 
in the “altogether.” 
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Cooperation 

and 

Integration 

in 

Agricultural 

Production 




"THE persistfiii need far inrumed 
■* faim output mode hy the dictates 
of a market eeoiu.my and on expanding 
Wot Id population have often called for 
a re-e.xaminatinn of the agricultural 
set-up Us ahility to achieve 

higher targets of agricultural produc¬ 
tion. The latest appraisal of this 
luilure IS an analytical study of the 
institutional foices behind agricultural 
production ; "Cooperation and Inte¬ 
gration in Agricniliiral Production" 
by Otto Schiller, Head of the Depart¬ 
ment of Compaiative /igrarian Policy 
and Rural Sociology at the South Asia 
Institute of Heidelberg University. 

The author belici es that fanning 
cooperatives of small-scale agricul¬ 
tural produccis are an essential 
feature of model ii agricultural devel¬ 
opment and they have to play a 
crucial role in agricultural production, 
particularly m the developing countries. 
Their role in the actual sphere of 
production, therefore, has came up 
for a penetiating examination by 
Professor Otto Schiller. The entire 
gamut t.f problems jaced by co¬ 
operative funning societies today, 
especially in relation to the elimina¬ 
tion of small holdings, engage the 
author's attention in this volume. 
The study attempts to evaluate existing 
experiments in cooperative farming 
being conducted in different parts of 
the world and draws valuable lessons 
that may help its groxt th. In approach¬ 
ing the problem, the author brings 
to the subject a xvule lange of field- 
experience gamed as an agricultural 
attache at Moscow, and during his 
subsequent udvisoi r roles to the 
governments of South-East Asian and 
African countries and at the EAO of 
the United Nations Organisation. 
The book also gives an exhaustive 
.survey of Cooperative Farming in 
India which makes it of particular 
interest to the Indian reader. 

Fubtidnr; A«i« PvWbhInf Houm, Bombay. 




In 1968 the Federal Republic considerably increased 
its net contributions to developing countries, from 
4,560 million DMs to 6,590 million DUs. This 
means that 1.28 per cent of the Gross National Product 
has been set aside for development aid. The main 
growth was in the private sector (export credits_and 
direct investment), which increased from 2,370 million 
DMs to 4,180 million DMs. Public spending rose from 
2,190 million DMs to 2,410 million DMs and the 
World Bank raised loans totalling 1,178 million 
DMs on the German capital market. Technical assistance 
increased from 504 to 550 million DMs and multilateral 
aid from 290 to 435 million DMs. 

At a press conference in Bonn, the Federal Minister 
for Economic Cooperation, Dr. Eppler, welcomed the 
proposals submitted by the Federal Minister of Finance 
for encouraging investment. Dr. Eppler emphasised in 
particular the more favourable credit terms recommen¬ 
ded by the OECD, which were due not the least to the 
German initiative. 

The Federal Minister for Economic Cooperation does not 
consider assistance in the form of German agricultural 
surpluses, which is frequently suggested, to be 
expedient. Rather he feels that the developing 
countries with a shortage of food should be given 
consistent support to raise their own agricultural 
production. 


• 

A newly available comparison of what various nations 
and areas of the world are spending on armament re¬ 
veals that in relation to their Gross National Product 
(GNP) the so-called East Bloc spends something like 
triple the outlay for arms in Western Europe and double 
that in the non-Coramunist world in general. The Soviet 
Union calls on its citizens to contribute money for 
military purposes which, in terms of national product, 
is four times as high as the comparable burden, for 
example, in the Federal Republic of Germany. 

The international comparison made by a French period¬ 
ical on economic affairs, "Problemes Economiques,” 
gives these figures : 



1968 

1966 

1958 

Russia 

15.2 

14.5 

16.6 

Czechoslovakia 

6.7 

6.0 

5.9 

East Germany 

6.0 

5.5 

5.6 

U.S.A. 

9.3 

8.1 

10.8 

Britain 

5.0 

5.8 

6.7 

France 

4.9 

4.6 

5.5 

Federal Republic of Germany 

3.8 

4.0 

2.6 

Warsaw Pact Bloc 

11.7 

11.3 

13.1 

Western Nations 

6.4 

5.7 

7.8 

European NATO Nations 

4.2 

4.3 

4.5 


Not counting China, North Vietnam and North Korea, 
the world spent about 165,000 million dollars (over 
650,000 million DMs) on armaments in 1968, the French 
survey estimates. 
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"Better Farm Products With Hoechst"— reads the put up by the Indo-Cermon chemical firm In collabo- 

headline of this interesting photographic display ration with Agrarexport at the Bombay Agricultural Fair. 


FOREIGN MINISTER BRANDT ON NATO CONFERENCE 


JOINT APPROACH FOR KAST-M EST TAI.KS 


AT a press conference in Bonn 
^ on April 14, the German 
Federal Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Willy Brandt, gave a 
detailed account of the recent 
28th meeting of NATO in Washing¬ 
ton. Here are some excerpts 
from his statement: 

“At the end of last week the 
North Atlantic Council met in 
Washington. It ivaj not merely 
a meeting to commemorate the 
20th anniversary of the Alliance. 
Apart from reviewing the achieve¬ 
ments of the past, the Council 
also discussed common political 
objectives which the Alliance 
intends to pursue. 

“The meeting has demonstrative¬ 
ly reaffirmed the dual task of the 
Alliance. Its purpose will continue 
to be to guarantee the protection 
of its members. Whatever this 
requires must he done. The Allies 
are resolved to continue on their 
jointly secured basis their efforts 
towards conciliation and the 
removal of tensions. 

‘‘In the month ahead we .shall 
^he entering a new phase of East- 
West contacts. The US.A. and 
the US.S.R. will be opening their 
dialogue on the limitation of offen¬ 
sive and defensive strategic wea¬ 
pons, probably in the near future, 
which many people think will be 
the event of the year. In addition, 
other members of the Alliance will 


be having bilateral contacts with 
Ea.st-European countries. 

“In Washington wc managed 
to plot a common cour.se for these 
forthcoming East-West talks. All 
NATO members 
agree that it 
will be necc.s.sary 
to sound out 
which concrete 
problems are 
most likely to 
bring worth¬ 
while negotia¬ 
tions and where 
solutions are 
most likely to be 

found. Irrespec- Tomgn Minister 
live of when •' 

these exploratory talks begin, the 
Alliance intends to make prepara¬ 
tions for negotiations now. 

“ We agreed with our partners in 
the NATO Council that our govern¬ 
ments .should not make isolated 
approaches but .should coordinate 
their policies within the .ilhance. 

“Apart from defence (jue.stions, 
it will, above all, be ncce.ssary 
in our further discussions to adopt 
common standpoints on the problem 
of a European peace arrangement 
which the Allies can present 
effectively in their contacts with 
the East European States. In 
other words, not just a reaction 
but positive proposals of our own. 

“The Council reaffirmed its 


resolute attitude towards the Berlin 
question. The Allies have come 
out emphatically in favour of safe¬ 
guarding free access to Berlin, 
the defence of the city, and the 
preservation of its viability. 

“Moreover, they have encou¬ 
raged efforts to ease and improve 
intra-German relations Also 
regarding Berlin, an attempt will 
be made to ascertain whether the 
Soviet Union might be interested, 
either now or in the future, to 
exercise its influence to achieve 
reasonable and practical solutions 
and a certain amount of moderation 
I with regard to the German problem 
i and Berlin. At their traditional 
meeting on the eve of the Con¬ 
ference, the three Wc.uern Foreign 
Ministers and I agre.d that the 
Bonn Quadripartite Group which 
is composed of German, Ameri¬ 
can, British and French officials — 
should n port on this question. The 
Alliance has promised its support 
for these efforts to improve the 
situation in and in < onnection with 
Bei lin, and to achieve better contacts 
between the two parts of Germany." 

The Foreign Minister summed 
up bis account of the Washington 
meeting by saying : “The situation 
was soberly analysed and a consider¬ 
able measure of agreement has been 
achieved on the Alliance's future 
political course. This I find very 
satisfactory." 
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Gift For The Institute of Indian Culture 


'J'HE Institute of Indian Culture in 

Bombay, an organisation devoted to " vH 

the promotion of basic research in the cut- ^ 

ture and religions of India, was the recipient 

of scientific books donated by a German VV 

Research Association. The books, worth j 

R$ .5,800, were recently presented to /IL | 

Father Dr. K. Kolstermaier and Dr. S. Fuchs, S I 

the founders of the Institute (left), by | 

the West German Consul General in • 

Bombay, Dr. R. Kunisch (right). The I 

Bombay Institute, a branch of the Anthropos ' ' 

Institute in Bonn, was founded under the 

patronage of Cardinal Gracias, Archbishop of Bombay. It holds evening 
classes in Sanskrit, Marathi, Hindi, Indian Philosophy and Anthropology. 
From next year onwards, it also proposes to start a course in Indian Culture 
—mainly based on the study of Sanskrit and Indian Philosophy. 


Concert By The Bombay Philharmonia 


Y'HL cimsiaiu search jor individualized 
■* styles and new art Jorms have often 
led artists in India and abroad to plough 
a ionely furrow in a highly commercialised 
society where colleclive and high pressured 
techniques ojten count a great deal in 
holding exhibitions or obtaining recogni¬ 
tion for his work. A". Rainaiiujam, a South 
Indian artist with talent, faced the same 
problem till he joined the Cholamandal 
Artists’ ViHugeK Work Centre in Madras. 
Now he can not only carry on the 
pursuit of an, in keeping with his 
elements, bill ran also exhibit his paintings 
in a group .show without much running 
about. Only recently some of his paint¬ 
ings, along sviih canvases put up by other 
Cholamandal artists, were on view at the 
residence of Dr. Karl Pjautcr, Consul 
General of Federal Republic of Germany 
in Madras. The gioiip exhibition, com¬ 
prising paintings, sculptures and batik 
work of 30 Cholamandal artists, urn 
inaugurated by the Tamil Nadu Gover¬ 
nor Sardar Ujjal .Singh on March 2S. 



'pHE Festival of Arts, part of the 
St. Xavier's College Centenary 
Celebrations at Bombay, climaxed 
into a thrilling musical event when 
on February 23 the Bombay Phil¬ 
harmonia gave a concert of sympho¬ 
nic music at the College Quadrangle. 
The concert, conducted by Dr. H. J. 
Koelircutter, Director of Max Mueller 
Bhavan at New Delhi and a conductor in his own right, began with a Gluck 
overture. It was followed by Bartok’s light pieces, Bach's 5th Brandenburg 
Concert and culminated in Mozart's Symphony No 29. Besides providing a 
rare treat in Western clas.sical music, the concert gave convincing proof of 
the progress made by the Bombay Chamber Orchestra during the last few 
months. The Festival was co-sponsored by the Max Mueller Bhavan in Bombay. 


Madras Theatre Group Stages Breeht Play 


The artists' village sprawls ovei a 
ten-acre plot of land, six miles away from 
Adyar, and lompiisc.s art studios and 
residence sites lor the member-ariisls. 
This iiinqiie art centre has 55 eminent 
painters, sculptors and batik artists some 
of whom are national award-winners or 
whose works have won hi.gh praise through 
national and international art exhibit ions. 
These artists .seem to believe that the 
contemporary Indian artist cannot do 
anything of significance uniess he combines 
in himself a thorough knowledge of 
Western art and a profound awareness 
of the Indian heritage. Their latest exhi¬ 
bition is one more step in the direction 
of their cherished goai. 


pHEATRH jaudicnees in Madras 
were in for a pleasant surprise 
some lime back when the Madras 
Max Mueller Bl-avan Theatre Group 
gave a performance of Brecht’s 
famous play, “The Good Man From 
Sezuan" at the Museum Theatre in 
Madras. Centring round the theme of 
three gods searclnng for a good person 

on earth, the play depicts the way the selected person is forced to masquerade 
under a ruthless exterior, in keeping with his surroundings, out of sheer 
self-preservation. The 20-member cast, under the able direction of Mr. Bechtloflf, 
gave a polished performance. Mr. Vasudev’s stage-settings were effective and 
lent to the play an air of naturalness. In spite of its length, the performance 
held the attention of the audience and drew repeated applause from them. 
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GERMAN PAVILION 
AT BOMBAY 
AGRICULTURAL FAIR 


■wAY 7th will be the “German Day’’ at the Bombay 

Agricultural Fair. Focussing public attention 
on the German pavilion, it will highlight Germany’s 
contribution in India’s programme of economic 
development, especially in the field of agriculture. 
Baron von Mirbach, the Federal Republic’s Ambassa¬ 
dor to India will initiate the programme at a flag¬ 
hoisting ceremony. This will be followed by a 
number of functions, including receptions and a visit 
to the Maharashtra pavilion. 

The Fifth National Agricultural Fair, which 
opened in Bombay recently, provides new opportu¬ 
nities to farmers in the sphere of modern techniques 
and machines being used in agricultural production. 
Sponsored by the Bharat Krishak Samaj and inaugu¬ 
rated by the Union Minister of Food and Agriculture, 
Mr. Jagjivan Ram, on March 23, the Fair shows 
how agriculture, which is the backbone of India’s 
economy, can help bring about the “green revolution” 
for its'prosperity. 

The German pavilion at the Fair, which has been set 
up by the Federal Ministry of Food, Agriculture and 
Forests in collaboration with a German organisation 
dealing with agricultural exports, is yet another ex¬ 
pression of the bonds of friendship that exist between 
India and the Federal Republic. It also shows the keen 
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The German pavilion at the Fifth National Agricultural Fair 
in Bombay welcomes all those who are interested in the 
advancement of Indian agriculture. 
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This panel at the German stand forcefully depicts the effect of chemical fertilisers on 
the growth of various Indian crops and plants when applied in correct measure. 


interest West Germany has taken 
in India’s agricultural development, 
particularly in the four Indo- 
German projects at Mandi, 
Kangra, Milgiris and Almora that 
can serve as models for the whole 
of the country. Occupying an area 
of 700 sq. metres, 17 German firms 
are jointly displaying their pro¬ 
ducts that range from chemical 
fertilisers and pesticides to plant 
protection equipment, agricultural 
machines and tractors. 

In spite of the fact that West 
Germany belongs to the most 
highly industrialised countries of 


the world, agriculture has as¬ 
sumed great importance in the 
country and considerable progress 
has been achieved in this field 
after the Second World War. 
Although the total population 
dependent on agriculture decreased 
from 25 per cent just before 
the war to 10 per cent in 1969, 
the total agricultural output went 
up during the same period. 

The German pavilion also gives 
an insight into the techniques of 
agriculture the Federal Republic 
has evolved. Besides, German 
machines and implements arc 
also being shown whose use has 
been proved very economical 
in Indian conditions. Open-air 


demonstrations of small machines 
and tractors have become a 
special feature of the exhibition. 

In various parts of India inten¬ 
sive agriculture could not be 
introduced for lack of irrigation 
facilities such as prime movers 
and pumping sets and other 
irrigation equipments. In this 
field also Indo-German co-opera¬ 
tion has come to the fore. 
Manufactured by Siemens, special 
motors have been introduced 
which are suitable for the fluc¬ 
tuating voltage conditions in rural 
areas. There are also pumping 
sets of simple construction which 
provide high heads and greater 
water discharge. 

The visitors to the German stand 
can also have a comprehensive 
view of the manifold measures 
being taken all over the world with 
the collaboration of German 
experts to promote agricultural 
projects especially in the field of 
increasing foodgrains and milk 
yield. 

The efficacy of the items now on 
display has already been proved 
in the various Indo-German agri¬ 
cultural projects in different parts 
of the country as well as in their 
growing volume of India’s trade. 
As in previous exhibitions, this 
year's pavilion is a symbol of the 
three-fold aspirations of Ger¬ 
many’s association with India : 
Partnership, Progress and Peace. 





Demonstration of agricultural imple¬ 
ments in front of the German pavilion 
is a regular feature of the Bombay Fair. 


A view of the display window that shows a complete range of pesticide sprayers. 
Easy to carry and handle, sprayers are available for a variety of purposes. 
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FACTS ABOUT 
GERMANY 
I 

FROM 1945 TO 1965 


(^ERMANY IS a land to which the 

eyes of the world are ever drawn 
anew. Her history has been influenced 
by fateful circumstances. Throughout 
the centuries, the fact that Germany is a 
country in the middle of Europe without 
natural frontiers has both in the cast and 
in the west, alTcctea her outward form 
and the political decisions of those who 
have governed her. Within the space of 
one generation, Germany has lost two 
World Wars and in them eight-and-a- 
half million people. Twice in twenty- 
live years her people have seen their 
money and their securities devalued by 
more than nine-tenths. In 1945, at the 
end of the Second World War, which 
was provoked by the National Socialist 
policy, the whole apparatus of State was 
destroyc3, together with all the machinery 
of government, and the whole of German 
territory was occupied by foreign troops. 

At the end of the war millions of men 
capable of working were still in captivity. 
Over 2.3 million dwellings were cither 
totally destroyed or so heavily damaged 
that they could no longer be occupied. 
Scarcely half of all dwellings remained 
intact. Traffic installations and factories 
lay in rums; communications were cut; 
bridges were blown; the entire mercantile 
marine was lost. The country’s econo¬ 
mic unity was destroyed through the 
partitioning of the national territory into 
four Zones of Occupation and the detach¬ 
ment of the eastern provinces. In Berlin, 
the Reich capital, 80 per cent of the 
industry was lost through dismantling. 
The nation as a whole had lost its econo¬ 
mic security. 

Today, the share of the Federal Re¬ 
public of Germany in world trade equals 
that of the German Reich in 1929. The 
present standard of living is higher than 
it was before the war. From 1950 to 
1965 Gorman industry invested more 
than 934,000 million DM, nearly 
Rs. 1,77,460 crores in capital equipment. 
The Deutsche Mark is today regarded as 
one of the hardest currencies m the 
world. At the end of 1965 the German 
Federal Bank’s reserves of gold and 



fViwl Germany lia.t been the icene of feverish building activilv for the last two decades 
and more. West Berliners alone have built more than 100,000 new apartments 
during the last nine years. The pace continues unabated at .some 20,000 units a year. 


foreign exchange amounted to over 28,800 
million DM, equalling approximately 
Rs. 5,472 crores. In 1965 the gross 
national product amounted to 448,800 
million DM, (hat is. Rs. 85.272 crores. 
Through the systematic mtci action of 
foreign assistance—which fust made the 
new start possible- -and the indiistrious- 
ncss, patience and determination of the 
German people, material disticss has 
been largely redressed, unemployment 
wiped out, the housing shortage over¬ 
come, and a modern mercantile fleet 
rebuilt. Commitments to foreign coun¬ 
tries undertaken in (he period of the 
Reich, as well as those resulting from 
the lost war, arc being met and restitution 
for National Socialist injustice is being 
made to the greatest extent possible. 
This fact, as others, gives clear expres¬ 
sion to what IS to be accounted the major 
advance since 1945: that the German 
people and their Government have 
come to enjoy the confident partner¬ 
ship of the free peoples of the world. 


It is true (hat all this applies to only 
one part of Germany—the Federal 
Republic of Germany, which comprises 
little more than half the Reich territory, 
including H'est Berlin, which lies like an 
Island of Freedom behind the Iron 
Curtain in the middle of the Communist 
jurisdiction. Only in these parts of 
Germany have the German people had 
their sovereignty restoied. In the remain¬ 
ing parts, freedom has been suppressed 
or foreign States have even taken posses¬ 
sion of the territory after having driven 
out the Gel man population. 

The Germans know that it does not lie 
solely within their own power to change 
this situation. Nevertheless, they arc at 
one with the free pet'plcs of the world in 
the conviction that the whole world will 
know'no lasting reduction of tension until 
the two parts of Germany are reunited 
again as the result of peaceful exertions 
and the free expression of the will of 
the whole German nation. 
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Fascination, enc/umtment, reveries 


the big world of little girls 


WHAT ARE LITTLE GIRLS MADE OF? 


^ IJTTLI-; girl i& the mcisf enclianting ■ 
thing that can happen to anybody. ^ 
She comes into the world with an ethereal i 
effulgence about her, and even though 1 
this seraphic halo fades away all too ' 
often and all too soon, enough of the j 
lustre remains Ui hold our hearts captive, ! 
even when she wallows in the gluicst ! 
slush or secretly parades in front of the ' 
mirror in mother's most expensive dress, j 
having cut it to size with the help of a 1 
pair of scissors. There is no creature on , 
God's earth sweeter and at the same time ' 
more unbearable than a little gill. She , 
can romp around with breakneck reckless- j 
ness, stamp her feet and screech so i 
harrowingly that the very marrow in our 
bones is set a-quiver. But just as we i 
are about to explode with rage, there she | 
stands all of a sudden, all meekness and : 
humility, and looks at us with wide and | 
wondering eyes. Yes indeed, a little | 
girl is innocence personified when she ] 
has a bad conscience and mothcihnc.ss 
personified when she drags along her 
dolly behind her by the legs. Little 
girls arc to be had in all complexion 
shades—black, white, yellow, light brown 
and dark brown; somehow. Mother 
Nature always manages to deliver the 
goods in the desired ailour. She even 
repudiates the time-honoured law of 
supply and demand, for there are millions 
and millions of little girls m the world, 
and yet each one is more precious than a 
bag of diamonds. In order to make a 
little girl, the dear Lord has to go a- 
borrowing to a great many of His crea¬ 
tures. He takes the piping voice of a 
little bird, the stubbornness of a mule. 


the playfulness of a baby monkey, the ] 
vanity of a peacock, the liveliness of a [ 
grass-hopper, the curiosity of a goat-kid, | 
the lleet-footcdncss of a gazelle, the sly- ! 
ness of a fox, the cuddlesomeness of a | 
kitten and—for good measure—the : 
mysterious soul of a woman. A little 
girl loves new shoes, party frocks, j 
not-too-largc animals, her first term at i 
school, the little girl from next door, a I 
very special doll, birthday parties, ballet 1 
lessons and ice<rcam cones. She likes | 
being in the kitchen, loves to smear | 
paint in colouring books and on her face, j 
IS fond of being invited to cocoa and cake j 
and is extremely partial to one particular | 
boy. What she doesn’t care for at all j 
arc boys in general, house guests, targe | 
dogs, her older sister’s hand-me-downs, | 
chairs with straight backs, vegetables rich \ 
in vitamins and dressing warmly. She j 
is never louder than when one is racking 
one’s brains hardest, never cuter than 
when she has brought one to white-hot- 
rage, never busier than when she is j 
supposed to go to bed, never more 



unbearable than when we want to show 
her off to our new acquaintances and 
never more irresistible than when we 
have just resolved definitely not to give 
in this time. No living creature under the 
sun can cause more worry, joy, vexation, 
pride, embarrassment and genuine happi¬ 
ness than this combination of Eve, 
Salome and Gretthen. A little girl can 
throw into utter confusion our whole 
house, our hair and our selves. She can 
uselessly fritter away our money and our 
time and grate terribly on our nerves. 
But just as the last threads of our patience 
are about to snap, she unexpectedly be¬ 
comes converted into a handful of radi¬ 
ant sunshine. Oh yes, her little head is 
generally stuffed with nothing but a lot 
of nonsense. But when our dreams once 
again come to naught, when we see the 
world enveloped in a grey and gloomy 
pall, she can make us feel on top of the 
world by climbing on to our lap and 
whispering in our ear: "D’you know 
whom 1 love most of all? You!” 

TrtntltCttd by Shtmim Smttactk 














Nmr Dalhi 

CarntMi Sehoal StagM 


ON QUIXOTE* 






^ervante’s well-known play, 
“Don Quixote,” enacted by the 
senior students of the German 
School jn New Delhi, formed the 
main highlight of the school’s 
annual function sometime back. 
“Don Quixote,” a classic among 
romantic novels, is a satire emer¬ 
ging from the stories of knights of 
that time and has its own philoso¬ 
phical connotations Today, the 
play is a comment on the social, 
political and moral decay of con¬ 
temporary society. In fact it is a 
conflict between idealism and 
realism. Yet the German School 
student.s’ performance of the 
classic was able to preserve all 
its essential characteristics and to 
some extent was successful in 
bringing out the more subtle 
connotations of the play This 
certainly speaks for the histrionic 
capabilities of the German School 
children and their ability to 
bring out the essential features 
of a classic. 


An eye-iatrhing scene from Cervonte’\ “Don Quixote" that was successfully staged by 
the senior students of the German School in New Delhi recently. 




I 












The cast, here seen bowing before the audience at the fail of the curtain, gave ample 
evidence of its histrionic capabilities. 
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WWEST Germany's zoo at Duisburg is 
the only one to keep dolphins in a 
pool of saltwater. The curious water 
mammals, known for their love for 
humans, have already attracted 3 million 
visitors. Standing on its tall, the dolphin, 
above,accepts a |uicy tip from i tsadmirer. 


•the premiere of John Cranko's 
' ballet, "The Taming of the Shrew,” 
at the Wuerttemberg State Theatre in 
Stuttgart enthralled many an audience 
recently. With Marcia Haydee as Katha. 
rina and Richard Cragun as Petruchio 
In the leading roles, the Cranko- 
directed ballet is the latest example 
of the highly individualistic approach 
the avant-garde choreographer has 
developed towards modern ballet. 


••XHE Indian Look” is steadily gaining 
* popularity among West Germans. 
This was in evidence at the 75th "Inter¬ 
nationale Berliner Durchreise"—a major 
event in international fashion shows. The 
show attracted 750 German and inter¬ 
national couturiers specialising in ful¬ 
filling the feminine world’s extravagant 
desi res wi th the creations of soft materials, 
flowing robes and gowns that bring out 
feminine charm and loosen purse-strings. 



----- 



among the brisk preparations now 
^ afoot for the 1972 Munich Olympics, 
particular attention Is being given to 
symbols for the Olympic literature. The 
picture-above Is a proposed design by 
the German graphic artist, OtI Aicher. 
Called “Vision 72--Marker Balloons 
Above Munich,” it seeks to project the 
image of sports stadia in visual terms. 


cTUTTGART’s Wilhelm Palace, once the 
^ abode of kings, today offers recrea¬ 
tion to German commoners, especially 
children. With Its City Library pro¬ 
viding children’s books and the palace 
staircase an intriguing classroom. It offers 
ideal opportunities to the young to 
read and to relax- - another tribute to the 
city's reputation in the world of books. 



CHIPS calling at the Hamburg port can 
^ now have their bottoms scraped by a 
team of divers, equipped with mechanical 
steel brushes as seen above. The com¬ 
plete cosmetic care below the waterline 
provided by the team to In-coming 
ships not only adds to the vessels’ cruis¬ 
ing speed but also saves on fuel costs 
and on time they spend in the dry docks. 


“tELEMICHEL,” a 271.5-metre-high 
television tower, which also makes it 
Europe’s highest building. Is Hamburg’s 
latest acquisition. It relays 3 television 
programmes, international telecasts 

between Scandinavia and the rest of 
Europe and 1,500 telephone calls 

simultaneously, making it a vital link in 
northern Europe’s fast-expanding tele¬ 
vision and communications network. 



*rHIS model of a new glass works, a 
' factory to come up in Amberg in West 
Germany this summer, may well set the 
pace for the future trend In Industrial 
architecture. Housing the glass smelting 
ovens and moulding shops in the central 
aisei, the project will cost 12 million 
marks and will be ready early next year. 
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MARK THE CONTRASTS 


■pHE Capital o( Nt>rth Rlune-Weslphalia, Duusseldorf 
is^tlie commercial centre of Northern Germany 
Situated in tlie hcail of a most populous ar’d 
industriali7ed area, it has managed to establish 
a reputation lur elegance, style and a gay outdoor 
life as well attributes which have earned 

Duesseldoif the nickname of "Little Pans,” Its 
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spacious avenues not only accommodate banks, 
insurance houses and company fieadquarters but 
also luxurious shops and high fashion establishments. 
The picture above depicts one of Duosscldorf's 
commercial avenues with a tall, modern office- 
building in the background. The picture below 
incorporates 1b changes. Can you find them out? 
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GERMAN 

NEWS 


IN SHORT = 


Every eighth house¬ 
wife in the Federal 
Republic of Germany 
does a part-time job in 
order to increase her 
house-keeping money. 

* 

An Indian cargo ves¬ 
sel was christened at 
Hamburg port with the 
traditional puja cere¬ 
mony. A silver sta¬ 
tuette of NataraJ was 
placed on the “Jag 
Darshan” before she 
made her slipaway run. 
★ 

The Federal Republic 
of Germany continues 
to be the world's main 
exporter of typewriters. 

* 

In all 707 persons 
were saved from drown¬ 
ing last year by the 
life-saving associations 
in the Federal Republic. 
In 112 cases the life- 
savers risked their own 
lives in the operations. 

* 

The German Volun¬ 
teer Service now main¬ 
tains about 1,500 hel¬ 
pers abroad. It hopes 
to rcdse it to 3,000 
by 1970. In India 
there are one hundred 
volunteers at present. 

* 

The latest Rhine 
bridge in Duesseldorf 
holL a new European 
record: it is 504 metres 
long, its pylons are 115 
metres high and it cost 
156.4million D-Marks — 
about Rs 30 crores. 

* 

The Ruhr festival, 
which opens in May, will 
bring the miners and 
workers of West Ger¬ 
many's industrial centre 
into contact with the 
world of theatre and 
the fine arts, 
e- 

Indian carpets are in 


great demand in the 
Federal Republic. It 
is one of the many 
items contributing to the 
increase of Indian ex¬ 
ports to West Germany. 

* 

The Gross National 
Product of the Federal 
Republic was the high¬ 
est of all the EEC 
member-countries: and 
the second highest in 
the world after the 
United States last year. 

♦ 

According to last 
year's university admis¬ 
sion figures, 27.2 per 
cent of all German 
students opted for arts 
subjects as compared to 
16.4per cent for science, 

11.4 per cent for 
engineering, 11.1 per 
cent for medicine and 

10.5 per cent for law. 

4 

A West German firm 
at Bremen is starting 
the production of a 
prototype of the first 
German commercial jet 
aircraft “VFW614.'' 

4 

And now computers 
are to be used to control 
the floods. Data relating 
to a river and its catch¬ 
ment area are-stored in 
a computer, being devel¬ 
oped by the Munich 
Technical College. 

4 

West Germany's net 
investments in develop¬ 
ing countries rose from 
3AOO million D-Marks 
(Rs. 637.5 crores) in 
1966 to 4,000 million D- 
Marks (Rs. 750 crores) 
by the end of 1967. 

4 

I A new kind oj synthe- 
} tic material “polyester" 
j mixed with glass fibres 
! is being used in the con- 
i struction of dykes and 


locks along Germany's 
North Sea coasted areas. 

4 

A new type of armour¬ 
ed car for banks is be¬ 
ing built in Cologne. 
The vehicle whose doors 
and inner safes are 
electrically locked, is 
equipped with burglar- 
proof defence systems, 
a bullet-proof driver's 
cabin and other gadgets. 

4 

Experts have estimat¬ 
ed that by the year2000, 
the total population of 
the Federal Republic 
will be 70 million people, 
i.e., an increase of 
nineteen per cent over 
the 1965 figure. 

4 

A team of five Ger¬ 
man experts have found 
that India has good 
prospects for exporting 
machine tools, castings, 
tools,peramic insulators, 
bicyck and car acces¬ 
sories V and other in- 
dustria%^products to 
West oinnany and 
Western Edrope, 

4 

“Our commitment to 
the freedom of Berlin 
has never been more 
steady, never more firm 
than today..." (Presi¬ 
dent Nixon in Berlin). 

4 

The Federal Repub¬ 
lic's largest underground 
oil reservoir near Wil- 
helmshaven is under 
construction. It will take 
the total capacity of 18 
super tankers (1.8 mil¬ 
lion cubic meters crude 
oil) to fill the reservoir. 

« 

A two-day exhibition 
of 15th and 16th 
century paintings of 
German artists was 
recently organised by 
the Indo-German Cul¬ 
tural Association in 
Patna. The exhibition, 
inaugurated by Justice 
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U. N. Sinha, drew a 
Mrge number of art- 
lovers from the city. 

4 

The West German 
Mountaineering expedi- 
j tion to Annapurna esta- 
! blished its first camp 

j at a height of 17,000ft. 

; It hopes to establish 

I five more camps before 

the final assault from 
the South-East ridge. 

4 

In the World Table 
Tennis championships 
held at Munich, West 
Germans finished second 
in the men's team title. 

4 

In future stewardesses 
will escort travellers at 
Frankfurt airport to the 
waiting jets via special 
passages — known as 
“jetways," in order to 
cope with the mounting 
flood of passengers. 

4 

A total of 2.6 million 
television sets were sold 
in the Federal Republic 
of Germany during 
1968. Ten per cent of 
these were colour sets. 
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J^EEPING up at the trail blazed by 
the Ju st issue, the second number 
of“Jlie liiidpe," the Inda-Germati Dialo¬ 
gue, lets out another spell of thought- 
communication between the thinking 
genre of the two louiitries. The topics 
the latest issue touches up cut through the 
humdrum of dav-to-day controversies and 
seek to establish rapport on major inter¬ 
national issues with those for whom cur¬ 
rent politics IS little more than a Jumble 
of catch phrases. Instead, the subjects 
are of vital import and unassumingly 
appeal to the heart. A few samples picked 
up are: Peace Policy, I'ulurology, Indian 
Image, Food and World Population. 

The current issue opens up with Willy 
Brandt's straightforward assertion for 
world peace. Says he in Ins book, “Peace 
Policy in Europe": “The desire for peace 
and understanding is the first word and 
is the foundatum of our policy." Carl 
Weizsaecker, in another article on Futuro¬ 
logy, examines the role biological 
developments ai c likely to play in averting 
the hunger cutasliophe the developing 
countries may witness in the coming two 
decades. Ifermami Ziock, on the other 
hand, brings out the growing esteem 
for Indian people and its leaders among 
Cermuns jrom a study of public opinion 
polls in Germany. Dr. Baade, in another 
stimulating piece, examines the magnitude 
of the food budget vn-a-vis the world 
population 30 years hence and makes a 
plea for axing defence expenditure to 
avert a major tragedy on the human plane. 


H ith such a vai led fare, “The Bridge" 
not only spans the distance between like- 
minded people III the two countries but 
also fosters an international outlook. 


Publiihtri ! Shtliunttia Publithint 
Hous*. Bombif. 


-OUR NOTE BOOK-- 

One of the “five sages’’ on the highly lauded Experts* 
Council, appointed by the Federal Government to 
appraise the overall economic development, recently 
ventured upon a daring statement in the presence of 
fellow experts. “The judgment of dilettantes is 
frequently sounder than that of experts,” said State 
Secretary Professor Karl-Maria Hettlage of the 
Federal Finance Ministry in an address on the subject 
of “Parliament and Administration, Politics and 
Expertise.'' 

The State Secretary described “guileless doubt” and 
the '‘stupid question” as indispensable aids in 
politics, adding: “Constant association with experts 
tends to overcharge one with factual data. Sometimes 
one has to ask: oneself: How can one discharge the 
excess load? For otherwise competence turns into 
incompetence.’' 

The male ‘‘call-girls of the Federal Government,” 
those professors, presidents or top executives of 
concerns summoned whenever certain intricacies of a 
technical nature have to be dealt with, are on occa¬ 
sions responsible for causing considerable confusion 
in Bonn. Hettlage drew attention to the fact that 
these gentlemen found it difficult to resist the 
temptation to conduct politics. If things went their 
way, the Chancellor ora Minister would be reduced to 
the status of a mere “mouthpiece of the advisor in 
the background.” 

The State Secretary agreed with the Hamburg Professor 
Werner Thieme that an “objective” expert did not 
exist. According to Thieme, the fear with which the 
parliamentarian regarded the omnipotent expertise of 
the officials could only be dispelled through a 
counter-offensive on the part of the politicians. This 
counter-offensive would consist in planting 
parliamentarians in the ministries—as “officials for 
limited periods.” Hettlage lamented the absence of 
personalities such as Madame Pompadour or Mrs. 

Stresemann in the Federal capital today. ‘‘The role of 

the layman is indispensable,” he concluded. 

♦ 

Celebrating the German Day at a reception organised 
at the German pavilion in the Fifth National 
Agricultural Fair at Bombay on May 16, Ambassador Baron " 
von Mirbach presented two single-axle multi-purpose 
tractors with spare parts and a PUCOMA p.h. meter 
to Mr S.K. Wankhede, the Maharashtra Finance 
Minister. The presentation is a gift from the Federal 
Republic of Germany to Maharashtra in its drive to 
improve the agricultural techniques in that State. 
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The 1970s will see the introduction of supersonic 
transport in the Federal Republic's civil aviation. The 
sleek "Concorde," which has just completed its maiden 


flight, will accommodate 128 passengers and fly at a 
speed of 1,450 miles per hour. The plane is scheduled 
to go into service with the Lufthansa Airlines in 1973. 


(Sm story **Fifey Years of German Civil Aviatien"<«Pa|6i 7 A 8.) 


“THE GERMANS ARE ONE NATION” 


The Basic Law, the Federal Republic's Constitution 
which has steered its post-war development, was 20 
years old on May 23. The constitution was originally 
conceived as a document that could be replaced when 


both parts of Germany had been reunited. In an address, 
commemorating its 20th aiiniverf.ary during his recent 
visit to Ankara (Turkey), the federal Foreign Affairs 
Minister Willy Brandt made the following observations' 


“ 'J'WENTYyears ago today the Basic Law 
^ for the Federal Republic of Germany 
was promulgated. IVe cannot celebrate this 
day In the same way as other nations cele¬ 
brate their constitution-day or the anniver¬ 
sary of their independence, for our Basic 
Law is a consequence of our defeat, the 
result of a democratic new beginning, and 
a document of the division of our country. 

‘'The problem then was to lead the 
German nqfion out of the debris left by the 
third Reich into a governmental system 
and political order based on justice, free¬ 
dom and democracy. That that hw only 
possible for a part of our nation has, never 
ceased to weigh heavily on us. Never¬ 
theless, and although the Basic Law, 
by its own provision, is to apply for a 
provisional period only, I hesitate to call 
it a “provisional arrangement"—and not 
only because twenty years have passed 
since its entry into force. 

“The fathers of the Basie Law created 
the structure of a democratic home in 
which all Germans could live. They look¬ 
ed back into the past and sought to make 
provision for a Germany that would Jind 
its place in a peaceful family of nations, 
that would value International Law more 
than national power, a Germany where 
basic rights and freedoms would be respect¬ 
ed and enforceable. They looked to the 
future and gave us the mandate to create 
a democratic state and social order based 
on the rule of Law—a State in which every 
^citizen could develop his personality with 
the aid of society but also with a sense of 
responsibility towards that .society - a 
society free and equal, a community 
worthy of human beings, 

“This Basic Law is not something we 
can slip into like a readymade coat. It 


does not describe a status already attained. 
It makes demands on us which we have to 
meet, day after day, and are judged by 
our efforts and results. Looking back on 
the past years of hard work ive have good 
reason to be proud of our achievements. 
Perhaps history will say this state, with all 

THE BASIC LAW 



1949 to 1969 

its weakne.ws and imperfections, is the 
best the Geiman nation has known .so far. 
But that is no ground for complacency. 

“The future still icmains to he won. 
And for that, every hour, and what we 
make of ii, counts. I say this also with 
regard to die unrest that has lome over 
our young people and of nhich we can 
only hope that it will prove to be a 
creative unrest. 

“it will not be very long before these 
young people will have to show what they 


are made of. We, who belong to the 
middle and older generation, must be 
ready to answer the question to what 
extent we have met the challenge we have 
set ourselves We are nailed to our word 
—the word of the Basic Law—that we 
are resolved to come closer to a modern, 
social state under the rule of Law. And 
therefore we have to woik as if the Federal 
Republic of Germany were a permanent . 
structure, for only then shall we—who 
have the good Jortune, the chance, the 
task to he free -give the nation, and 
Europe, the best we can. 

“Sincerity commands us to speak just 
as frankly about the unsatisfactory and 
unappeased state of German affairs, the 
fact that we are far from fulfilling the 
postulate of the Basic Law “to achieve the 
unity, and freedom of Germany in free .self- 
determination.'’ Nowhere is there a more 
blatant gap between objective and reality. 

“The Basic Law expi esses neither 
promise nor hope, it a.sserts no fact except 
one. that the Germans are one nation. 
Ami here again, the Basic Law is ,io shelter 
under which mt can wait in comfort for 
better times to .solve the German problem. 
Whatever n’e do or think, it always has to 
concern the nation as a whole- ■including 
those “to whom cooperation was denied.” 
That is neither a right nor a demand. The 
Basic Law .simply states what is our duty 
every day. Historically speaking, the 
other part of Germany, loo, has that duty. 

"We are pursuing not only a national 
interest. I am saying this on the territory 
of a friendly country which has always 
understood our problems. If lee Germans 
attend to Germany ii'c do so because we 
feel deeply responsible, not only for peace 
within our own nation, but for peace and 
a peaceful settlement among all nations.” 
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Another Dimension to Theatre in Mysore 


^Mysore were in for a _ ,, , i M 

pleasant surprise recently 

when the Bangalore Max ’! 

Mueller Bhavun Theatre *' 

Group performed Duer> 
renmatt's well-known 

of surprise not | . j Jl I 

only sprang from the first I . * ''J' J | 

German play to be staged I b|KVb||V^«|, J I 

in Bangalore but also from L . i m [fKjL" ....^— ^ J 

the rich entertainment Ijl ' twm it Bilk, 

values from a rather diffi- 
cult theme. Directed by . 

Ursula Voigtlaender, and 

supported by an Indo-German cast, the performance evoked from tlie 
audience a tribute to the Bhavan’s first venture and to the Indian 
students’ proficiency in German acquired at the end of the first semester 


m 


Prof. Meyer-Tn Memoriam Ambassador Visits Central Training Institute 


"riERMAN News" regrets to announce 
the sad demise of Prof. Dr. Ernst 
tVilhelm Meyer, the first fVest German 
Ambassador to India (1952-57) in Berlin 
on May 21. He was seventy-seven 

An outstanding diplomat and in the 
vanguard of Indo-German Cooperation in 
this country, in his death many Indians 
have lost a warm-hearted friend whom 
they had met as the first repre.sentative of 
the new and democratic German Slate — 
the Federal Republic of Germany. 

Ambassador Meyer, a graduate of 
Law and Economics, fomed the Federal 
Foreign Service in 1921 and served in the 
German diplomatic missions at Athens, 
Belgrade and Washington in various capa¬ 
cities. During the Nazi period, he left 
Germany and held professorships at the 
Buckwcll University in the V.S.A. and 
ajter the War at the Frankfurt University 
before he was appointed the first Ger¬ 
man Ambas.sador to India, in the course 
of his term in this country, he had deve¬ 
loped intimate bonds of friendship which 
later took different direi turns, particularly 
in the sphere of economic collaboration. 
On the completion of his term in New 
Delhi, he retired from Foreign Service and 
became a member of the Bundestag - the 
German Parliament. As an MP, he 
belonged to the Socialist Party (SPD) 
and never ceased to be a friend of India 
in that august body. 

Dr. Meyer was a distingui.shcd educa¬ 
tionist and an eminent writer in his own 
right. He wrote a number of articles on 
internatioml taw and politics Two of his 
books, namely, '‘Struggle For German 
Foreign Polities," and "Fundamental 
Bases For Peace With Germany," estab¬ 
lished him as a man of great erudition. 



5 . 



A MBASSADOR Baron von Mirbach was acairded a warm welcome 
^at the Dasnagar Central Training institute when he recently made 
a brief stopover at Calcutta on his way to Rourkcla. In the picture 
above, the Ambassador is seen in conversation with Mr. S S. Choudhury, 
Principal of the Institute, who showed him round the premi.ses. On the 
Ambassador’s right is Mr. B.M. Bose, Director of the Staff Training 
and Research Institute (STARI), at present being set up in Howrah in 
collaboration between the Government of India and the Federal Re¬ 
public of Germany. Col. S.G. Pendse. Director of Training, Ministry 
of Labour, Employment and Training, was also present on the occasion 


New President of Federation of Trade Unions 


I^R. Heinz Oskar Vetter, hitherto Vicc- 
^’■*^President of the Mine-workers Union, was 
elected President of the Federation of Trade 
Unions (DGB) at the German Trade Union 
Congress held in Munich a few days ago. He 
succeeds the outgoing DGB President, Mr. 
Ludwig Rosenberg 

Mr. Vetter (picture, foreground), along with 
Mr. Walter Arcndt, MP and President of the 
German and International Mine-workers Fede¬ 
rations, recently visited New Delhi to attend a 
conference of Indian Mine-workers Federation 
as fraternal dclcptes. They were on their way 
back from a goodwill tour of South-East Asia. 
Fifty-one years old, Mr. Vetter was a mechanic 
in a Dortmund firm before he became a secretary 
of his union. He has been a prominent member 
of the Socialist Party (SPD) and President of 
the Mining Trade Association, and also member 
of the Federal Labour Court and the Council 
of Protestant Churches of Germany. 
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Cologne 
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A show-window of world art, Cologne itself emerges as o pieee of architecture in the picture above. Set against the Rhenish 
evening sky-line, is seen the St. Severin Bridge, while the silhouette of the Cathedral in the background gives to it an ancient touch. 


DAN KING fourth among the Federal 
■^''Republic’s cities (population over 8 
lakhs), the venerable old city of Oilognc 
sprawls in a semi-circle over the banks of 
the river Rhine. Historically its roots go 
back to the Roman times; culturally, its 
heritage extends from the tribes who more 
than 2,000 years ago had settled down ai 
the riverside straight to our days; and 
commercially, its influence well nigh 
covers the entire western hemisphere. 

Founded by the Roman Emperor 
Augustus, "Colonia Agrippina” grew as 
a military city in the 4th century and K'- 
camc a metropolis m the 8lh, whereafter 
its archbishops became all powerful. In 
1248, Cologne got its famous Gothic 
Cathedral and in the 15th century its 


:0 


Town Hall Tower and the ‘‘Guerzeiiich” economic and commercial activity. 
Festival H.sll. With the beginning of the 

steamer traffic on the Rhine, it became Cologne’s famous Roman sites and 
a toil! 1 st attraction while its position nine museums vest the city with a cultural 
on the European air and rad routes history that covers from the Roman 
made it into a thriving centre of times to the Middle Ages Its Opera 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 





A spiral staircase that leads to the 
pedestrian pathway of the Severm Bridge 

House, the art houses, the zoological 
park and beautiful gardens attract many 
an art lover and tourist. On the other 
hand, its convenient location on the 
Autobahns (highways), the water, air 
and rail routes has contributed to the 
commercial character of the city. Its 
international trade fairs have made 
Cologne a household name all over the 
world. At the same time a vast array 
of industrial products—cables, engines, 
motor cars, chemicals and perfumes 
("Eau dc Cologne”, for instance the 
world famous "4711”)—has given to this 
Rhenish city an international reputation. 

Cologne IS known as a centre of 
education as well. Its university dates 
back to 1338. The people love to talk 
to foreigners on all subjects. At times 
a Cologner’s love for the foreigner goes 
to the extent of intrusion. But that is 
what he IS -a Oilogner at his very best. 



Dear Editor, 


/ see from the I3t/i March 
issue of ^'German News” that 
you are celebrating your 10th 
anniversary of the publication, 
and I take the opportunity of send¬ 
ing you my best wishes and con¬ 
gratulations. 


L«Ofi lia Cuarraro 
Ambanidor af Tha Phllippinai 


Dear Sir, 


/ should like to say that the 
“German News” has been of im¬ 
mense value to us in many res¬ 
pects. During the last ten years 
of its existence, it has strengthen¬ 
ed the bonds of friendship between 


the Indian and the German people 
by accurately reporting on the 
progress made by the Federal 
Republic of Germany in the spheres 
of education, culture, economics, 
politics, science, technology and 
industry. Above all it has always 
stressed on the need to live in 
peace and friendship. Again, 
your contribution to Indo-Cerman 
collaboration in India's economic 
development has opened an unfor¬ 
gettable chapter in Indian history. 

I am happy to send my greetings 
and good wishes to “German 
News” which has completed a 
decade of meaningful service to 
India and West Germany. 

CotCvniMt Mtin Rm 4. N. SuhtdrI 

Btntdler*. 


Porsche-917 : Sensation Among Sports Cars 



Porsche-917, the latest model of the famous builders of sports car.\ 


Wadraf Square, a popular shopping centre 


pORSCHE’s latest, the 917, is the 
fastest Porsche ever. Ultra-modern 
in design and fitted with a 12-cylinder, 
550 hp, air-oioled engine, it created 
a stir at the recent Geneva Auto Salon, 
with speeds over 200 kms per hour. 
Its vital statistics are equally impres¬ 
sive-length; 4.30 metres; height .92 
cms. Manufactured at Stuttgart-Zuffen- 
hausen, in the Federal Republic of 
Germany, the Porsche-917 has, been nick¬ 
named as the "mini-elephant.” Not yet 
available for sale to the general public, 
this fast sports car is being produced 
in series of twenty-five pieces and costs 
nearly Rs. 1.80 lakhs per car. 

Only recently, three of Porsche's 
racing cars created a sensation when a 
Spider-908 and two other models scored 


the first three positions on Italy’s Monza 
world car championship track. The 
fastest among them clocked 1,000 kms 
in 4 hours 54 minutes at an average 
speed of 206.342 kms per hour. 



Porsche’s look from the rear 
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50 YEARS OF GERMAN CIVIL AVIATION 


|T was on February 6th, 1919, scarcely three months 
after the first World War was over that a single- 
engined converted WWI "artillery-plane" took off from 
Berlin airport on the first German scheduled commer¬ 
cial flight. Only a few people foresaw at the time 


that this was the beginning of an extraordinary 
development which would take German fliers to 
all the corners of the globe within the span of a few 
years, making the Federal Republic of Germany one 
of the leading pioneers of world civil aviation. 



1919: First scheduled German airmail flight 



1926 Catapult start from the deck of a steamship 





1929' The 12~eitgincd giant DO-X circled the globe 



By 1926, when the various 
independent German air¬ 
lines were finally merged 
into the single “Luft¬ 
hansa”. the carrier had 
already a Hcct of 120 
planes, among them 41 
“giant" airliners like the 
8-ton Dornier Wal 
(Whale) and the four- 
engined Udet-Kondors. 
Compared with present- 
day LUFTHANSA’S all¬ 
jet all-Boeing fleet of 64 
liners, the size and diversity 
of the machine-park of 
the early years was amaz¬ 
ing; It included some 30 
different types .ilmosl all 
of them made in Germany. 

Even moie amazing than 
the “tlying - machines” 
were the "daring young 
men” that flew them and 
devised the plans and tech¬ 
niques that enabled the 
hudding airline to send 
us planes all oiei the world 
in spite of tremendous 
natural barriers and the 
limitations of early aircraft 
technology 

After the Zeppelins had 
shown the way, aviators 
in Germany nevet again 
thought in less than 
world-wide terms. As 
early as 1922 a rcgulai 
service wa.s established be¬ 
tween Berlin and Moscow. 
Connecting with the 
British "Daimler - Air¬ 
ways” flights between 
I^ndon and Berlin, a Lon- 
don-Borlin-Moscow air- 
link was established which 
earned no fewer than 1,419 
passengers in the summer 
moriths of 1923 alone. 

South America, some 
8,000 miles away and with a 
minimum of 2,000 miles of 



1935. Airmail in rapid transit 

i' ..-r-, siy 





1936: DO-IS—last of the flying boats 



1955 ■ Post-war rebirth of Lufthansa 



1969: Today, it is all Jet, all Boeing 
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Lufthansa 




Milesloncs in the development of German civil aviation. 
This composite illustration show: the technological progress 


achieved in the designing of commercial airliners over the 
last five decades. The models shown above aie true to scale. 


ocean to span, was a eliallenge that botli 
haunted and inspired the airlines pioneers. 
Incrcdihle-si'undmg, fascinating schemes 
were thought up and put into operation: 
In the summer of 1930 airmail was 
carried from Berlin to Buenos Aires 
by a combination of aircraft and 
Zeppelin services m 6 days. In February 
1934 a service from Stuttgart via Seville 
(Spain), Bathurst (Guinea), Natal (Brazil) 
to Buenos Aires was introduced which 
cut the flying-time to 3 1 /2 days. To 
bridge the South Atlantic, a floating 
airport, forerunner of today’s aircraft- 
carriers was stationed in mid-occan. 
The planes would land in the water, be 
hauled on deck by a crane and after 
servicing and refuelling would take off 
by catapult directly from the ship. 
Complicated though it was, the system 
worked admirably and was later introduc¬ 
ed on the North-Atlantic as well. Parallel 
to this went the development of giant 
flying-boats and land-planes like the 
12-cngincd DO-X (1929) and the four- 
engined Focke-Wulf Condor which 
made the first non-stop flight from 
Berlin to New York in 1938 Its 
flying time : 24 hours and 57 minutes 

Far East : The lure of the Far-East 
proved equally strong for Germany’s 
aviation pioneers. 1926 saw the epic 
5-week exploratory flight across the vast 
expanses of the USSR to its final desti¬ 
nation- -Peking. A southern route to 


China via Rangoon was opened in 1934 
and two years later a Lufthansa “JU-52,’* 
one of the most successful planes of all 
time, took off from Kabul on a histone 
flight right over the Pamir mountains. 
One year before the outbreak of World 
War IT the largest extension of the 
airline’s network was reached with the 
opening of the Berlin-Tokyo route via 
Bangkok, Hanoi, Hongkong, Formosa. 

India of course remained for a 
considerable time the domain of Briti.sh 
Imperial Airways, which introduced its 
first regular service from London to 
Karachi in 1929. Flying-time—including 
stopovers—was 7 days in those years. 

But India has the unique distinction 
of having pioneered the idea of using 
the aircraft for the carriage of mails' 
On the 18th February, 1911, Mr. M. 
Picquet, a French pilot, took off from 
the Allahabad Exhibition Grounds in a 
smgle-engiiied De Havilland aircraft 
with a consignment of official mail to 
Naini, across the Jamuna river, thus 
performing the first air-mail flight in 
recorded aviation history. The first 
regular nir-mail .service in India however 
was only introduced in 1920, when 
Indian pilots began plying on the 
Bombay-Karachi route. 

For Germany, the second World War 
brought everything to an end. But while 
It meant the final death blow to the 
proud fleet of passenger-liners of Ger¬ 


many's merchant navy, Lufthansa was 
to see a come-back paralleled only by 
Germany’s economic miracle itself. 
Re-established in 1954 it quickly closed 
the gaps caused by the ten-year lead 
other ail lines had gained in their 
post-war development. Carrying some 
4 million passengers per year on a route 
network as long as the distance from 
the earth to the moon (250,0(X) miles) 
Lufthansa is today the free world’s 
fifth largest airline and it keeps (.>n 
expanding. 

Services to India have increased 
at a rapid pace in the last few years. 
With two fliglus a week from New Delhi 
to Frankfurt in either direction, Luft¬ 
hansa contributes its share towards 
bringing the two countries together— 
Its Boeing 707s aivcring the 4,2(X) 
miles journey between the two airports 
in a little over 9 hour flymg time. 
In addition its two flights a week— 
again on either side—on the Calcutta- 
Karachi - Rome - Frankfurt route pro¬ 
vide an important service to passengers 
to and from the South-East Asian coun¬ 
tries. Also, under the pool arrangements 
arrived at with other world airlines, 
namely, the Air France, Japan Air¬ 
lines and the British Overseas Airlines 
Corporation, the Lufthansa has been 
able to provide the maximum possible 
scheduled air-services to passengers 
between India and Germany. 
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THE NEW-WAVE 
GERMAN FILMS 


new Delhi's film enthusiasts had a hectic seven-day Testival 
of new-wave German films, jointly presented by the Max 
Mueller Bhavan and the Federation of Film Societies of India 
at a packed Sapru House recently. Some of the seven films 
.shown have already won international awards at Cannes and 
Venice. The theme of the films, made recently by a young 
generation of film directors—the eldest among them 37 and the 
youngest 28—were naturally those which fascinated them most: 
the utter disillusionment of the young folks alter the Wat and its 
miserable consequences. There is no message oi moral as such 
which these films have to convey to the film-goer Their inten¬ 
tion seems to be to tickle the viewer’s intellect, to slimiilale his 
thought processes and leave him to his own interpietation 
The stones of the films arc often simple enough. In "Lust 
for Love” the manifold frustrations of everyday life form the 
central theme. A young man who takes up the study of mcdiciii" 
ends his life by committing suicide by inhaling the poisonous 
exhaust of his Volkswagen, incidentally one of the most memora¬ 
ble scenes of modern German film. "The Artistes Under The Big 
Top” was awarded the “Golden Lion” of Venice in 1968. 
Directed by Alexander Kluge, who is rated as Germany's most 
intellectual director, the film comprises the best innovations 
introduced by the young German films—brilliant photogiaphy 
and editiog techniques, a deep social commitment and a con¬ 
cern for the adequate application of other art fonnv—literature, 
music and the fine arts. Among the other films screened were' 
“Come To The Point, Darling,” a film with an ironical it not 
satirical, and at times even humoinus approach. In “Tattoo” 
a seemingly happy and harmonious family life comes to a sad 
end in a senseless murder after the smouldering tensions between 
the father and Ins foster-son blow up “Signs of Life” which 
won a Silvci Bear at the Berlin Festival is the story of the ovei- 
wrought soldier, sick of war and violence 

The film festival will also be held at Calcutta, Bombay, 
Madras, Poona, Hyderabad. Batigalorr and Kouikela 
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Above : "Tatluo." a film m which an adopled boy revoln 
against the mcchunhtu rules of society, capitalises on the 
youth’s urge for freedom Below Right: "Signs of Life," 
conirarily, n a psychological study of a war-torn soldier 
who cannot tope with the realities of life around him. 



Audience at the Festival marvelling at a scene from "Come To The Point, Darling" 
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yulTH the first thud of the greatest 
’'’'rammer in the world a beginning 
was recently made of the second Elbe 
tunnel near Hamburg -part of the 
project “Highway Under The Elbe.” 
The project envisages 3.3 km. 6-way 
lanes across the river Elbe. Without 
causing interruption to shipping, it Is 
expected to be completed by 1973. 



IjANDICRAFTS in West Germany 
''grow along with heavy industries on 
the principle; ‘Cooperation between 
the small and the large.' The excellence 
of German handicrafts came up for praise 
when Economic Affairs Minister, Karl' 
Schiller, opened the 21st International 
Handicrafts Fair in Munich recently. 
This year's Fair, among others, drew 
participants from U.S.A., and U.S.S.R. 



"THE row of girls before the electronic 
' equipment at Hanover's Telefunken 
plant (above) once again points at the 
economic boom that curiently sweeps 
West Germany. Nearly 719,900 jobs 
await 243.200 trained workers that are 
available in this trade. Metal workers 
and electricians are in great demand. 
For girls alone there are 300,000 |obs. 



CUMMER headwear in the Federal 
'^Republic this year capitalises on simp¬ 
licity and sportfulness—a clear go-by to 
experimentalism for the time being. 
This season's headwear for women is 
made of soft felt or straw and very much 
resembles hats for men. With broad, 
narrow or dashing brims, they all 
converge on to the top. Available in 
a variety of shapes and shades, they give 
to the wearer a touch of comeliness. 



cTEADILY coming to rest Its huge nose 
'^on Hamburg's Elbe-17, the largest 
dock in Europe, the "Esso Malaysia" 
created a mild stir among dock- 
workers when 7 tugs towed It into 
position one fine morning. The 
191.000-ton super-tanker, with a 
damaged keel, was only inches from 
disaster. Still, the repairs were com¬ 
pleted in hours and the super-tanker 
was fit again to carry oil supplies to 
its destination without much delay. 



mounted on two heavy-duty trailers, 
' 'Western Europe's heaviest nuclear 
reactor recently took its first steps 
out of an Oberhausen factory on the 
first stage of its journey to the Rheln- 
Herne Canal harbour. From there on, Its 
420 tons of solid mass was transported 
by steamers to Sweden where it will 
find its final place of installation. 



■the Federal Republic's entry to this 
year's Cannes Film Festival is 
"Michael Kohihaas; The Rebel”-—a film 
made in Czechoslovakia with an Inter¬ 
national cast. Based on a novel by 
Heinrich von Kleist, the film portrays 
a man at war with an erring society 
for his rights. Volker Schloendorff, 
Germany's well-known film director, 
who also plays the lead-role in the film, 
symbolises the angry youth of today. 



xHIS view of the 1972 Munich Olym- 
' pics landscape emerged out of a 
competition of ideas for the coming 
world sports event. The winner, 
from 100 models (above), tries to 
achieve compromises between human 
dimensions and economy of space. To be 
located at Oberwiesenfeld, the site lay¬ 
out Interlocks various sports stadia. 
The new layout will lead to a relaxed 
atmosphere during the coming Olympics. 
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MARK THE CONTRAST 
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jN the world of medicines and a wide range of agri¬ 
cultural and industrial chemicals, the Bayer products 
(particularly "ASPIRIN'’) have become a household 
word the world over. Founded in 1863. the Bayer chemi¬ 
cal plants have grown into a "city of work" and with 
an annual turnover of nearly 10 billion DM it has not 
many equals among the world enterprises. Its branches 
spread all over the globe and there is hardly any sphere 


of medical, agricultural and industrial field whore its 
pioneering research has not had its say in in¬ 
fluencing the growth of future technology. In 1939, 
one of Its top researchers. Dr Gerhard Domagk was 
awarded the Nobel Prize fur Medicine. The picture 
above gives a bird's eye-view of the Bayer works in 
Leverkusen on the Rhine while the one below incor¬ 
porates 15 changes as usual. Can you spot them out? 
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IN SHOR 


In its sesiion on May 
7, the German Parlia¬ 
ment {Bundestag) paid 
homage to the late Pre¬ 
sident, Dr. Zakir 
Husain, by observing a 
two-minute silence. The 
Speaker, Kai-Uwe von 
Hassel, eulogised Dr. 
Husain’s services in the 
cause of promoting Indo- 
German understanding 
* 

The Federal Foreign 
Office has rejected 
Soviet allegations to 
the effect that military 
equipment is being 
exported from West 
Germany to China and 
that there are contracts 
for German nuclear and 
missile experts. 

» 

Gardeners from all 
over Europe will help 
lay a changing carpel 
of flowers over 700,000 
square metres in Dort¬ 
mund (Ruhr) when it 
plays host to a series 
of exhibitions and fairs 
throughout the year. 

* 

A 14-year old school 
boy, Hendrik Klein, is 
the proud owner-cum- 
director oj a geological 
museum in Leonberg. 
The museum contains 
nearly 2,000 specimens 
of minerals and stones, 
dl of different types. 

By 1971, the Federal 
Republic will become a 
TV paradise when its 
viewers will have a 
choice of not fewer than 
five simultaneous pro¬ 
grammes. This will be 
more than what any 
European country would 
be able to offer. 

★ 

The Goethe Institute 
in Munich plans to 
make the language 
teaching film "Guten 
Tag" once again. The 


first film covered 
800 words of ha.sic 
vocabulary and has 
already been shown over 
television and cinema 
houses in forty countries. 

“We want to create a 
state of things in Europe 
that makes NATO no 
longer a necessary insti¬ 
tution." {Chancellor 
Kurt Georg Kic.singer) 

« 

India participated in 
this year's Frankfurt 
Fair in a big way. 
More than half oj the 
exhibits it displayed had 
been sold out on the 
opening day itself The 
Indian pavilion also 
netted orders worth Rs. 
10 crores besides gam¬ 
ing other valuable trade 
enquiries and contacts. 

it 

Sports fans in West 
Germany will be able 
to see the 1972 Munich 
Olympic sports at drive- 
in cinemas. One such 
cinema has already been 
opened in Cologne 

which CCU 1 accommodate 
1,250 people at a time. 

* 

y hrec young men 
made good their c.scapc 
from East Germany 
when thev recently 

crossed over to Sweden 
in a .sailboat. Another 
four, fully clothed, swam 
through the Elbe river to 
the Federal Republic 
while another soldier 
fled across the heavily 
guarded demarcation 
line between the East 
and West Germany 

♦ 

The Federal Republic 
continues to he one of 
the world's leading ex¬ 
porters of cameras. 
About 2.3 million came¬ 
ras worth Rs. 25 crores 
were exported last year 



of 20 


per cent. 


Three world airlines 
— Lufthansa, Air France 
and Japan Airlines — 
have Jointly started the 
first air freight service 
I over the North Pole. A 
Lufthansa plane will 
link Frankfurt and Paris 
with Tokyo once a week 
via the Polar route 

Children from war- 
' torn Vietnam, Jordan, 

\ Biafra and Nigeria will 
I receive care and medi- 
! cal treatment at a new 
I children's home near 
! Bonn. Nearly one hund¬ 
red children from these 
I areas are already gett- 
j ing social benejits in 
; three "peace villages " 

i The 19th West Berlin 
International Film 
\ Festival, which opens on 
i June 25, will lav parti- 
' cular emphasis on pro- 
I ductions by the young 
• film-makers this year. 
♦ 

! At present pupils 
1 from 26 countries study 
I at the Oberursel Inter- 
j national School near 
' Frankfurt. With a fresh 
! grant from Frankfurt 
I the .school will enhance 
! its international charac¬ 
ter and accommodate 
nearly 1,000 pupils 
« 

The United States 
! and West Germany are 
! planning a Joint space 
I project to circumnavi- 
j gate, the sun. The pro- 
I feet is directed to inves- 
j tigate the solar rays. 
« 

The Federal Republic 
is currently engaged in 
2,774 aid projects in 
95 developing countries. 
Of these 252 are capital 
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aided while the rest 
deal with technical aid 

* 

About 100 artists 
from 22 countries have 
contributed 700 works 
of art for the first 
biennale of modern art 
now being held at Nur¬ 
emberg. It introduces 
the world of Construc¬ 
tivists to the visitors 
★ 

A central-city face¬ 
lift project, costing 
nearly Rs. 15 crores, 
will give to We.st Ber¬ 
lin the mo.st attractive 
cultural centre the city 
has known so far. 

* 

In housing program¬ 
mes, the Federal Re¬ 
public is next only to 
Sweden. The ratio of 
completed flats comes 
to 10.1 per 1,(X)0 in¬ 
habitants for the five- 
year period 1963-67. 

* 

The Nuremberg Toy 
Fair, the largest exhi¬ 
bition of toys, this year 
displayed over 1,300 
items in its 20th show. 
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PRESIDENT ZAKIR HUSAIN 

BY FRANK 



y^/ALTER Schei'l's " Contour!, of A 
New WorltJ" has for ns runninn theme 
a lopie of major interest for most South- 
Eust-Astans, name!), the eeonomie 
assistaitre to elevelopnif’ countries. Hts 
cxpertence as Minister for Economic 
Cooperation, a position he held some time 
hack in the Ecdcral Republic's cuhmet, 
enables him to give to his hook a good 
measure of authenticity. In the present 
volume, containing a selection of .specihes 
on the subtect, he outlines the development 
aid policy that has evolved over the years 
and gives a realistic assessment oj Get - 
many's contribution to it. At the same 
time he deals rather comprehensively svilh 
the problems both the developing and the 
developed countries are faced with 

Mr. Scheel, who came to New Delhi 
to attend the funeral of Dr. Xakir 
Husain, maintains that the field of 
economic activity, svhich witnessed tre¬ 
mendous changes m t.urope in the first 
half of this century, has changed its 
course in the second half He feds that 
the frontiers of progress have now moved 
onto the A fro-,Asian countries. Hts book 
brings these dimensions into nidcr 
relief and its conclusions could well 
serve as guidelines for decisions made 
by the free world The author believes 
that the eliallenge posed by hunger and 
economic scarcity leaves us with only 
two alternatives. The.se are either to live 
together in a world of cooperation or to 
perish. Obviously, Scheel prefers the first 
alternative. He is aware that such a 
oolicy is liable to be misunderstood. 
Nevertheless, he hopes that this could 
be avoided if economic aid is given 
according to the needs and without strings. 

Publilhftr; Econ V«rla|. Duesteldorf. 

(Sm «1ip pagas 3 & 4) 


pLATO envisaged for his | 

City Stale a place where i 
kings were philosophers and 
philosophers kings. President 
Zakir Husain never claimed to 
be a philosopher as his pre¬ 
decessor was. But It is interest¬ 
ing and perhaps significant 
that among his many Urdu 
translations was one of Plato’s 
Republic. Zakir Husain’s 
attitude to life was that of a 
philosopher, remote from the 
mainstrctimof politics and from 
the narrow, turgid contro¬ 
versies which mar political life 
and often madenosense to him. 

He was by temperament and 
training a scholar withXthe 
scholar’s meticulous approach 
to all problems His nearness 
to Gandhiji, which many could 
not understand, was that des¬ 
pite differences on some points 
they both shared a feeling for 
two elemental qualities -Truth 
and Beauty. In the eyes of both 
beholders truth was honesty 
and beauty, simplicity. Both 
could without qualification 
have accepted Kent’s definition 
of Truth being Beauty and 
Beauty, Truth. 

Dr Zakir Husain was a 
scliolar who unwillingly stray¬ 
ed into politics. Neither tem¬ 
peramentally nor intellectually 
did he belong to that shoddy 
world. Though he had his dif¬ 
ferences with the more narrow 
C^ongress tribalists he had the 
basic humanity which in many 
spheres diew him close to 
Gandhiji, Nehru, and others 
who thought in the same pro- 
giessive terms. It is extra¬ 
ordinary to recollect that a 
little over thirty years ago the 
Mahatma entrusted hts Nai 
Talim scheme of Basic Educa¬ 
tion to Dr. Husain. 

He was certainly more at 
home with books, with hts 
roses and gardens and paintings 
than with the jargon of self- 
seeking politicians. He was 
proud to be an Indian and a 
Muslim, proud of his patriot¬ 
ism, of his religion and of his 
secularism. He was secular in 


M O R A E S 

the best sense of that much- 
abused term, respecting his 
own religion and that of others 
and expecting equal respect 
from those of other creeds. 

Much of President Zakir 
Husain’s life was spent in the 
cloistered atmosphereof schools 
and universities, and it was 
characteristic of him that in 
1920 he abandoned his studies 
in law to follow the Mahatma, 
joining the Jamia Millia 
Islamia, then m its tentative and 
formative stages as a centre 
of nationalistic education fiu 
Muslims on the model of the 
various Vidyapiths set up by 
Gandhiji and Ins followers 

Yet though until then he 
had lived a life in the insulated 
world of scholarship, Zakii 
Husain realised and recognised 
that knowledge has no national 
frontiers. He was fiom early 
yctirs drawn towards Germany, 
attracted to that countryjby 
the writings of Max Mueller 
and of Ciocthc. He had the 
Teutonic respect for exact and 
meticulous scholarship, one 
reason why extreme political 
views and affiliations never at¬ 
tracted him. Significantly in 
the turbulent twenty-two ycais 
following lies return from Ger¬ 
many he steered the Jamia 
Millia Islamia with a sense of 
duty and dedication through 
stormy political waters. He 
had no patience for vicious 
communalism, Hindu or Mus¬ 
lim, masquerading in those sail 
decisive years as nationalism. 

President Zakn Husain’s 
death at this juncture is a blow 
for the many wide-visioned 
causes he espoused and sym¬ 
bolised in his long career. He 
will be remembered as a 
scholar-statesman away per¬ 
haps from the madding crowd 
but as one who always strived 
to live up to his ideals and his ' 

sen.se of duty. He was a 
human, gentle, warm and 
compassionate being. He died 
as perhaps he would have liked 
to—at a post of duty. 

Courteiy; “The Sunday Standard" 
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Germany’s Tribute 

To ! 

Dr. Zakir Husain * 




rjR. Zakir Husain’s dcatii is not only a 
■•^blow for India. In the late President 
Germany has lost an old and sincere 
friend whose association with Germany, 
from the days when he was a student 
in Berlin till the heavy-burdened time 
as the head of his country, has been 
as fruitful as it has been constructive. 
He was able to do so much for Indo- 
German relations because his approach 
was one of friendship based on imdcr- 
stanaing. He was indeed an ambassador 
of goixlwill, a convinced advocate of 
international understanding. Of his 
student days in Germany he always 
spoke of as “happy memories." His 
sudden death brought grief and sorrow 
to many a friend and admirer in Ger¬ 
many. Below we reproduce the messages 
of condolence sent by the political 
leaders of the Federal Republic; 


TELEGRAM 


TO 

HIS EXCELLENCY 
SHRI V.V. GIRI 
THE HONOURABLE 
ACTING PRESIDENT OF INDIA 



State Minister Dr. Adalbert Scifriz, President of the Indo-German Society (left) and 
Mr. Waiter Scheel, Deputy Chairman of the Bundestag (centre), who came to New Delhi 
to mourn the death of Dr Aaktr Husain, are seen with Ambassador Baron von Mirhach. 




E3CELLENCY, 

IN DEEP GRIEF OVER THE 
SUDDEN DEMISE OP HIS 
EXCELLENCY THE REVERED 
PRESIDENT OF INDIA, DR. 
ZAKIR HUSAIN, I CONVEY TO 
YOUR EXCELLENCY AND TO THE 
INDIAN PEOPLE MY AND THE 
GERMAN PEOPLE'S CORDIAL 
SYMPATHY ON THIS SAD LOSS 
PELT BY ALL OP US. IN HIS 
PERSONALITY THE DECEASED 
HAS REPRESENTED THE BEST 
TRADITION OP INDIAN GENIUS 
WHICH HE COMBINED WITH 
HIS COMPREHENSIVE KNOWLEDGE 
OP OCCIDENTAL CULTURE. IN 
THIS SPIRIT, HE HAS BEEN A 
true MEDIATOR IN INDO- 
GERMAN RELATIONS WHICH BY 
HIS DEEP UNDERSTANDING AND 
HIS INITIATIVES WERE SO 
PRUITPULLY PROMOTED. IN 
GERMANY HE WAS ALWAYS HELD 
IN VERY HIGH ESTEEM; I AM 
CONVINCED THAT HIS MEMORY 
WILL REMAIN ALIVE FOR 
EVER. 

HEINRICH LUEBKE 
PRESIDENT 

OP THE FEDERAL REPUBLIC 
OP GERMANY 


TELEGRAM 

TO 

HER EXCELLENCY 
SHR.IMATI INDIRA GANDHI 
THE HONOURABLE 
PRIME MINISTER OF INDIA 
NEW DELHI 


EXCELLENCY, 

I AM DEEPLY DEPRESSED TO 
LEARN OP THE SAD DEMISE 
OP HIS EXCELLENCY 
THE PRESIDENT OP INDIA, 

DR. ZAKIR HUSAIN. 

I EXTEND TO YOU AND TO THE 
INDIAN GOVERNMENT MY 
CORDIAL CONDOLENCES ON THE 
GRAVE LOSS THE INDIAN 
PEOPLE HAVE SUFFERED. THE 
GERMAN PEOPLE ALWAYS WILL 
HOLD IN DEEP ESTEEM THE 
MEMORY OP THE LATE 
PRESIDENT OP INDIA WHOSE 
MERITS IN PROMOTING INDO- 
GERMAN FRIENDSHIP WILL 
NEVER SINK INTO OBLIVION. 

KURT GEORG KIESINGER 
CHANCELLOR 

OP THE FEDERAL REPUBLIC 
OP GERMANY 


TELEGRAM 


TO 

HIS EXCELLENCY 
SHRI DINESH SINGH 
THE HONOURABLE MINISTER OF 
EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 
GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 
NEW DELHI 

EXCELLENCY, 

THE NEWS OP THE SUDDEN 
PASSING AWAY OP HIS 
EXCELLENCY THE PRESIDENT 
OP INDIA, DR. ZAKIR 
HUSAIN, HAS AFFLICTED ME 
WITH DEEP SORROW. TO THIS 
SEVERE LOSS WHICH YOU 
SUPPER, I CONVEY TO YOU 
MY SINCERE CONDOLENCES. 

IN MEMORY OP THE WISDOM 
AND THE GENEROSITY OP THIS 
GREAT MAN WHOM TO MEET I 
HAD THE PRIVILEGE ON 
several occasions, I BOW 
MY HEAD TO THE DECEASED 
IN DEEP RESPECT. IN GERMANY 
HIS MEMORY WILL ALWAYS BE 
HONOURED AS A TRUE FRIEND. 

WILLY BRANDT 
MINISTER FOR EXTERNAL 
AFFAIRS OP THE FEDERAL 
REPUBLIC OP GERMANY 
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Waller Scheel, Deputy Chairman of the We<!t German Parliament, paying a tribute to 
the late President Dr. Zakir Husain at a condolence meeting held at Delhi's Red Fori. 


WALTER SCHEEL’S HOMAGE 

GERMANY’S ADMIRATION FOR DR. HUSAIN 



\fr. Walter Sehcet. who lepresenied the 
Icderul Repuhlie oj Germany at Dr. 
Zakii Hu.sain'.s funeral, puts hit .signu- 
liirc III the condolence hook placed in 
Rashlrapati Bhavan in New Delhi. 


the late President of India, Dr. Zakir 
* Husain, was enshrined in world 
memory when world statesmen, national 
leaders and representatiyes of yarious 
shades of public opinion pout tributes 
to him at a mammoth public meeting 
outside the Red Fort in Delhi on May 

“The President of the Federal 
Republic of Germany has sent 
me to convey to the Government 
and the people of India the ex¬ 
pression of the deepest sorrow 
and sincercst sympathy of the 
German people on the sudden 
demise of India’s beloved Pre¬ 
sident. As Dr. Zakir Husain 
had lived and studied in Germany 
for some years, he never was a 
Strang , to my country and al¬ 
ways enjoyed the highest personal 
esteem. A great statesman and 
respected educationist, he per¬ 
fectly personilied the tradition of 


6th. Mr, Walter Scheel, Deputy Chair¬ 
man of the Federal Parliament and Chair, 
man of the Free Democratic Party who 
specially flew to New Delhi to conyey the 
sympathy of the German Government 
and Its people, paid tribute to Dr. 
Zakir Husain in the following words: 

Indian genius combined with such 
an outstanding universal outlook, 

"The German people, in parti¬ 
cular, admired him as a dedicated 
and fervent advocate of world 
peace. His wisdom and gene¬ 
rosity, his exemplary life and 
devotion to his country have set 
him a lasting monument as one 
of the great of our time. 

“Dr. Zakir Husain's passing 
away has bereaved India of an 
eminent leader and Germany of 
a sincere friend, joining our two 
peoples in a deep common grief.” 



Amb..ssador Baron von Mirback (.left) offering a word of sympathy to grief stricken Mr, V. V. Giri and Prime Minister Indira GandU. 
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Federal Chancellor Kurt Georg Kiesinger {left) and Mrs. Kicsingcr {right) with Prime MinisUr 
Jndira Gandhi and Dr. Zakir Husain during the Chancellors visit to India in 1967. 



ZAKIR HUSAIN 
AND 

GERMANY 


TNDO-German Cooperation in India 
■*^could not have found a better champi¬ 
on than the late Dr. Zakir Husain. His 
iitterest in Indo-German affairs was so 
pervasive that he could well be consider¬ 
ed as one of its guiding spirits. 

To a large extent, he himself repre¬ 
sented a synthesis of the finest traditions 
of the two countries. His interest in 
Germany and its people dates back 
to 1922 when he studied at Berlin 
University and obtained a doctorate 
in Economics. There he acquired 
proficiency in German and a deep under¬ 
standing of German history and lite¬ 
rature. it was also in Berlin that 
he came across Prof. M. Mujeeb, 
who later became his first lieutenant and 
now is Vice Chancellor of Jamia Millia 
University. His initiative was also res¬ 
ponsible for the publication of a number 
of books on Mirza Ghalib and Mahatma 
Gandhi which later became best-sellers 
in India. His contact with the eminent 
German educationist, Mr. Georg Kers- 
chensteiner, influenced his outlook on 
education. This, blended with Gandhian 
thought, was to crystallise into his well- 
known approach towardsBa.sicEducation. 

With his taking over as the Vice- 
President and later as President of India, 
Dr. Zakir Husain came into personal 
contact with German political leaders 
including President Heinrich Liibke and 
Chancellor Kurt Georg Kiesinger. 

In his death, Indo-Gemian Coopera¬ 
tion has lost a great friend and well- 
wisher. A sad reminder of this loss 
is afforded by the new building of the 
Max Mueller Bhavan in New Delhi 
whose foundation stone was laid in his 
presence. Novwthat the building is nearly 
complete and was expected to be inaugu¬ 
rated by Dr. Zakir Husain, the cruel 
hands tn death have taken him away. 




Dr. Zakir Husain, then Chancellor of Delhi University, presenting an honorary degree 
of LL.D. to the Federal President Dr. Heinrich Lubke in 1962. 



Baroness von Mirbach and the German Ambassador Baron von Mirbach greeting 
Dr. Zakir Husain, then Vice-President of India, in November 1965. 
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A number of outstanding Urdu poets recently took part in a symposium of Urdu Poetry to commemorate the centenary of 
Mirza Chalih. The Mushaira was arranged by the Max Mueller Bhavan in New Delhi. 

GHALIB MUSHAIRA AT MAX MUELLER BHAVAN 


TJNDER the joint auspices of Max 
'^Mueller Bhavan, New Delhi and 
Anjuman Taameer-c-Urdu Delhi, an 
Urdu Mushaira (recitation of poetry) 
was held recently to observe the death 
centenary of the great Urdu poet 
of India, Mirza Gbalib (1797-1869). 

In his presidential address Prof. 
Khwaja Ahmed Farooqi, Head of Depart¬ 
ment of Urdu, Delhi University, thanked 
Max Mueller Bhavan for this venture 
and appraised the audience of the fact 
that Germany has the credit of being 
the first counti7 in the world to publish 
the de-luxe edition of “Diwan-e-Ghalib” 
in linotype. He said, its composing 
was done by the late President of India, 
Dr. Zakir Husain himself, during his 
stay in Berlin in 1922-26 as a research 
scholar. The book was published by 
Shirkat-i-Kawiyani Press, Berlin. He 
also observed; “German’s interest in 
Urdu dates back to Dr. Aloys Sprenger 
who was Principal of Delhi College,. 
from 1813 to 1893 and first to introduce 
scientific terminology into Urdu.” 



The audience which sat spelt-bound till 
late into the morning hours. 


Many prominent Urdu poets like ' 
Sagar Nizami (Padam Bhushan), A. N. 
Mulla, M.P., Maulana Anwar Sabri, . 
Mrs. Jamila Bano, Ravish Siddiqi, 
Syed Sajjad Zahecr, Hafecz Marathi 
and many young poets recited their | 
favourite ghazal compositions. j 

Messages from President of India, < 
the late Dr. Zakir Husain, and the 


now President of India. Mr. V. V. Giri, 
wishing success fur the Mushaira, were 
also read out to the audience. 

The Mushaira, which started at 
8.30 p.m., went on with unabated gusto 
till 1 a.m. About 600 people from all 
walks of life attended the function. 

The Mushaira was conducted by 
Gulzar Dehaivi, the General Siocretary 
of Anjuman Taameer-c-Urdu (Society 
for the Promotion of Urdu) who kept 


the participating poets and the audience 
in a lively mood for more than four 
hours. The veteran Urdu litterateur 
and MP, Anand Narain Mulla, threw 
light on the life and works of Mirza 
Ghalih with extensive quotations from 
Ghalib’s verse. Maulana Anwar Sabri, 
in a ghazal, referred to the strong ties 
between Germany and India. Mrs. 
Jamila Bano presented a few enchanting 
selections of her latest ghazals. 

S. Kumar 


Women and Social Change in Asia 


VyOMEN'S role as an econo- 
’’ mic, social and political 
force m giving a sense of direc¬ 
tion to the society as a whole 
made the subject-matter of a 
comprehensive review at a 
4-day women’s international 
conference at Bombay some 
time ago. The conference, 
devoted to the theme “Women 
& Social Change in Asia”, was 
jointly sponsored by the Maha¬ 
rashtra State Women’s Council 
and the German Foundation 
for Developing Countries. 

Inaugurating the conference. 
Union Home Minister Y.B. 
Chavan emphasised the role 
women had to plav in the 
economic, social and political 
life of the country. The Maha¬ 
rashtra Governor Dr. P.V. 
Chcrian, who presided over the 
conference, observefi that there 
was hardly any w.'ilk of I 'c in 
which Indian women had not 
made their mark. Some of the 
prominent particinants of the 
conference were: Mrs. Thrity 
Taleyarkhan, Dr. Mrs. Erika 
Wolf, Dr. R. Kunisch, Dr. 
GabrieleWulker, West German 
Health Minister Mrs. Kaetc 
Strobel, Mrs. Irene Heredia 
and Mrs. Mahboob Nasrullah, 



Dr. Erika Wolf, an MP and a trustee of the German 
J oundation, speaking on special laws for women 



Minister Kaete Strobel and the German Consul 
Dr. R. Kunisch at one of the off-the-session breaks. 
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The Jndlun pavilion at the Third Intcnmtional Tourism display of photographs and posters depicting various 
Congress in Berlin attracted many Germans whose tradi- ; aspects of Indian life the stand imparted valuable infor- 
tional interest in India is well known. Through a wide malion on India to the prospective European tourists. 


INDIA AT THE BERLIN TOURISM CONGRESS 


'Y’HE travel curve for 1969 
took its upward swing round 
the globe as the Third Inter¬ 
national Tourism Congress met 
in Berlin some time ago. The 
Berlin Tourism Congress was 
indeed the focal point where all 
the different units of the world¬ 
wide travel industry converged. 
As many as fifty foreign travel 
agencies, tourist offices and cater¬ 
ing enterprises participated in the 
1. Congress and set up their stands. 
^Through display of posters and 
other publicity media they estab¬ 
lished new contacts with prosp^- 
tive tourists and discussed with 
them their travel programmes. 

The tourist information stand 
set up by India at the Berlin 
Congress too was the centre of 


a great deal of attention. Ger- \ 
mans, after all, have a long¬ 
standing interest in this far off 
land and many of them took the ’ 
; opportunity of obtaining detailed j 
j information on the modern cities 
; of India, its comfortable hotels, 

; and the reasonably priced all-in 
trips from the Indian pavilion, i 
j The rapid strides India has recent- , 

, ly made in developing its air- 
I ports and other centres of tourism i 
’ not only held the interest of . 

I German tourists but also opened ■ 

I up new avenues for the promotion ' 
I and expansion of tourism in India. 

The International Tourist Con- , 

, gress of Berlin has developed into : 
a well-known meeting place for i 
the European and overseas travel | 
industry over the last few years. | 


Tourism has also been on the 
increase on a global scale for a 
number of years and has now 
assumed extreme importance as 
an economic factor. The tradi¬ 
tional tourist beats have cut 
across the “classical” holiday 
countries and many new countries 
have been added to the old list. Its 
significance now lies in bringing 
about a better understanding 
between peoples of different 
cultures and climes through 
personal contacts which transcend 
physical barriers. With the rapid 
strides now being taken in inter¬ 
national air travel, the interna¬ 
tional curve of tourism is likely to 
shoot up and when it does, India 
will have its appropriate share 
in world tourist traffic. 
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Kama Came By lAC 



py/T// the coming up of the “Tall 

Eugen" a new multi-storeyed building 
that is intended to house German legisla¬ 
tors, Bonn's skyline is fast changing. 
And so also its character, for it will help 
Bonn to take one more step in the direc¬ 
tion of becoming “Greater Bonn.” 

Named after Eugen Gerstenmaier, 
who first made the proposal when he 
H>af President of the Bundestag (the 
German Parliament), the “Tall Eugen” 
is likely to become the nucleus of a new 
building comple-x comprising the new 
parliamentary and the secretariat build¬ 
ings. Space has been reserved in its 
neighbourhood for a new building for the 
Bundestag. Blueprints to provide new 
accommodation for the various ministries 
of the Federal Republic on the Bonn- 
Godesberg end of the new South Bridge 
that will span the Rhine, are also 
well underway. At the new bridgehead, 
priority is being given to the offices of 
the Ministry of Tran.sport whose various 
branches at present spdl over in 14 diffe¬ 
rent places. If will also accommodate a 
training centre proposed to be set up by 
the Foreign Office. All this put together 
gives an insight into the shape of things 
to come for the West German Capital. 
It Is also likely to give to Bonn a more 
striking appearahee and ultimately make 
It more representative of its functions as 
the nerve centre of the German nation. 


'THAT Indo-German friendship 
*can transcend the traditional 
spheres of scholarship, economics, 
and politics was illustrated by 
a happy event these days which 
saw Mr. Frits Hilpcrt,H^ of the 
Mobile - Cinema Division of 
the German Embassy united in 
marriage with Indian Airlines 
Hostess Mercia Kharkongor 
from Assam. The happy couple 
was the recipient of hearty feli¬ 
citations from friends and well- 
wishers at a reception given 

in their honour by Baroness and Ambassador Baron von Mirbach. 

Mr. Hilpert, who together with his Indian colleague Mr. Sharma has 
coveted some 150,000 kms of roads from U.P. to Kashmir, and from 
the Rajasthan desert to the banks of the Ganges, has been able to establish 
friendly rapport with thousands of Indians from all walks of life, bringing 
them glimpses of Germany through the lively medium of the film. 

Helped by an outspoken sense of humour and a truly kind-hearted 
disposition, Mr. Hilpert has been able to carry out his often strenuous 
job with an enviable cheerfulness. Let us join his many friends, in 
wishing him and his young wife the best of luck. 



East-West Meeting of Women Leaders 



BOMBAY’S interna- 
■’^tional women’s con¬ 
ference, which met to 
deliberate on “Women 
And Social Change in 
Asia” some time back, 
provided a rare oppor¬ 
tunity for outstanding 
women of West Ger¬ 
many, India and other 
Asian countries to 
get together and ex¬ 
change views on women’s 
role in the fast-changing 
societies of Asian coun¬ 
tries. Informal get- 

togethers during the off-session breaks offered rare opportunities to the 
delegates to establish personal contacts besides exchanging views on ways 
and means to improve women's status in their respwtivc countries. 
Picture shows tfrom left): Federal Minister for Public Health Kaete 
Sirobel, Dr. (Mrs.) Gabriele Wulker, and Dr. M. Bose. 


Indo-Germau Cooperation in Osmania University 



A MONO those who feli- 
■^citated the Osmania Uni¬ 
versity on the occasion of 
its Golden Jubilee celebra¬ 
tions this year was Prof. 

Helmut Reicbardt of Bo¬ 
chum’s Ruhr University. 

Prof. Reichardt represented 
the West German partici¬ 
pants m tlic “Aachen- 
Bochum-Osmania Coopera¬ 
tion Scheme” under which 
the two German Universi¬ 
ties collaborate with 
Osmania in a major socio-economic project mainly concerned with tack¬ 
ling research problems connected with planning and development around 
Hyderabad. For over a year now the project’s field oflBtoe, the “Rhine- 
Ruhr House,” has been a meeting place where German researchers 
and Osmania scholars have sat through to solve many a knotty problem 
through a series of field studies and seminars for a better Hyderabad. 
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PROFILES OF german JOURNALISTS 



COUNTESS DQnH OFF 

QORN a! rnedrichstcin in Last Prussia 
in 1909. Marion Countess Donhoff comes 
from a family which in 1330 left Westphalia 
to go Cast, settling in the area between 
the Vistula and the Dvina, partly in 
Latvia, partly in Last Prussia. During 
the following .si\ centuries the Donhoffs 
have shared the (hanging fortunes of that 
part oj Europe There were times at 
which their name went down as ficquently 
and momentously in Polish histoiv as 
It did later in the annals of Prussia. 

.4fter /ini.shing .school at Potsdam, 
she travelled e v tenstvely in Lurope, Asia, 
.America, Africa and finally began the 
study oj economics in Frankfint-on-Muin. 
When Hitler came to power in 1933, 
she mosed to Basle, Switzerland, where. 
Ill 1935, she took her doctor's degree in 
economics. .4 year later she went la 
Friedrichtlein to be trained in the admin¬ 
istration of the family estates, which 
she tiHik over in 1939. When the advanc¬ 
ing Russian army reached East Prus.sia 
in January 1945, Countess Donhoff found 
herself one of the many millions of refugees 
trekking westwards. She described this 
experience in her book : “Namen, die 
keiner mehr neimt" ("Names That Are 
Not Mentioned Any More.") 

In 1946 she went to Hamburg, where 
^she joined the staff of the newly founded 
weekly “Die Zei't," of which she became 
the Editor-in-Chlef last year. 

Dr. Dbnhoff is also the author of 
several books. Three years ago she was 
awarded the “Theodor Heuss Prize," in 
recognition of her high Journalistic merit. 


RUDOLF AUGSTEIN 

^'FARTING Ills airny eaiecr in 1943 

at the age oj 20, Rudolf Aiigslein .'.oon 
found liimselj on the Rii.s.siaii front in 
an aitillery obseiver In 1945, then a 
lieutenant, he was taken prisoner by the 
Ameruans. After hn release, he tihaii- 
doned h’S original intention oj \iiidying 
German lileialiire and began to work on 
the “llaniwvenches .\achriehlenblall " a 
newspaper which was \Un led aher the 
Seiond li’ai 

In 1946 appealed "Dieie Hot he," a 
m K j magazine modelled on il\ Lughsh 
eoiinleipai IS and then controlled b} 
Biilish prct.\ officers, in \\hult Aiig\tein 
wa\ le.spoii'iiblc foi the loveiage of 
On many's domestic affaiis He caused 
a stir by the publication of a letter from 
Viiloi Gollancz in ilv vety first edition 
On January 4, 1947, the paper's title wa\ 
changed to “Der Spiegel," a name non 
familiar both inside and outside Germany. 

The forthright and piosocalivc style 
of "Der Spiegel" attraded leaders Irani 
the outset Augslein, ts ho belonged to 
the Free Denwcralic Parly for some time, 
avoided any party slant in his writings. 
“Der Spiegel" has \omelimes been 
reproached for avoiding a clear politi¬ 
cal commitment; it certainly .\ees itself 
as being committed to tracking down 
and pouncing upon abuses of all kinds in 
society, the economy and the State and 
not infrequently contributes to their alle¬ 
viation. Augstein and his staff are helped 
m carrying out this self-imposed and 
ardous task by a keen lutsefor controver¬ 
sial news and a unique set of archives. 


JOSEF EBERLE 

JOSLI i: berk, who has become well- 
known as a poet in the local dialect 
of Swabia, iindei the pseudonym of 
'Sebastian Blau,' horn in 1901 at 
Rolienbuig-oti-Neckar Son of a town 
clerk, he attended grammar school at 
luhnigeii where he .wived his appren- 
iieediip (i\ a hnoksellei at Heekeiihaiier's, 
a famous bookshop of longstanding — 
incidentally at the same desk, at which 
Hermann Hesse, the Nobel Laureate, 
hod rheiked invoices 15 years ago 
Lbetle walked in bookshops in Berlin, 
Kurlsiiihe, Shittgari, Baden-Baden and 
I eipzig I rom 1929 until March 1933 
he III charge of ladio talks at the 
.South German Broadcasting System in 
Stuttgart, working at the .same lime as 
ajiec-lancc jouinabsi In 1933, he svorked 
at the Jfmeiican Consulate-General in 
Stuttgart and then as a librarian with an 
insurance company. During this time he 
was writing in Ins spare time. .Since 
1945 kberle has been publisher of the 
‘Stiitlgarler Zeitung" He is, as 
he says, "still passionately devoted" to his 
work for this paper, "in order to be able 
to contribute at least a little to ensuring 
that history does not lepeat itself." 

Apart from writing in the local dialect 
of .Swabia, Eberle took refuge in the 
universality of Latin, "for fear of becoming 
a professional Swabian." He has to 
his credit several volumes of Latin poetry 
and essays on the Roman world, "for 
which he has been crowned Poet Laureate 
by the classical scholars of Tubingen." 

Froin : "Portraiii From OanmiB IntaUacinal 
Ufa’* By Paul Swiridoff. 

Pubiiibar: Ouenthar NaOa, PfulHnaan. 
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"MO truck with old traditions”—is 
'"the Free Democratic Party’s (FDP’s) 
slogan for the German parliamentary 
elections to be held in the Federal 
Republic this coming autumn. Walter 
Scheel, the FOP Chairman, opened the 
party's election campaign recently by 
waving off a double-decker—a mobile 
press-cum-Information unit. Staffed 
by girls and fitted with a computer, the 
mobile poll-campaign office will record 
the political awareness of the electorate 
besides imparting vital information. 




pLANS for the longest sea-bridge in 
'^the world have been made in Ham¬ 
burg. When complete, the sea-bridge 
^bove) will link Fehmarn in West 
Germany with Lolland in Denmark. 
More than 20 kms in length, it will 
have four lanes for rail and road traffic 
and will take 5 years to build. Tax- 
free shops and restaurants will be some 
other attractions for the travellers. 





cOR Sita, an Indian baby rhino (above), 
'Hamburg’s Hagenbeck Zoo became a 
nursery a few years ago where the prize 
pet, the last of 500 in the world, was 
nurtured rather extravagantly. This 
winter, the zoo authorities had to find 
a mate for the 6-year-old Sita. She 
later met Pandur, a bull Imported from 
Switzerland and now the two make a 
valuable, though expensive, couple. 







the third stage of the Europe Rocket, 
' whose construction was completed in 
the Federal Republic of Germany was 
given a successful stationary test-firing 
by engineers in Hamburg recently. The 
third stage is designed to carry a new 
satellite into a geo-stationary orbit 
above the Equator. The Federal Republic 
spends nearly rupees two crores on 
the construction of the satellite carriers. 


ywHILE mama is busy shopping, the 
^tiny tot can ride a stuffed donkey. 
This entertainment for the toddler and 
respite for the mother, provided by a 
Hamburg store to Its customers, has 
proved so popular that the police do not 
mind the ••donkey” being tied to a no¬ 
parking sign. Parking restrictions in the 
area apply to vehicles only. Hence, even 
if he had moved on a real and live donkey 
nobody could have stopped him from 
hitching his pet to the traffic sign. 



CENSING that the future of tourism 
'^lles in space travel, a Stuttgart travel 
agency has already made reservations 
for potential travellers to the moon. 
Without asking for any down payment, 
the travel agents offer round-the-moon 
trips at a date yet to be fixed. Its 26 
clients booked so far include business¬ 
men, journalists and a 60-year-old lady. ’• 








THIS bar-on-wheels for the drawing 
' room IS the latest showpiece currently 
drawing public admiration in West 
Germany. The detachable, ornamental 
tabletop, made of non-stainable copper, 
sits neatly on an oak barrel. A device 
regulates the pressure of beer flow auto¬ 
matically while a thermostat on the other 
hand controls the temperature of the 
beer. This fully automatic beer dispenser 
can be a pride of any drawing room. 



^OMBINING leisure with recreation, 
^this bed of the future evoked conr 
siderable interest at the Cologn^ 
Furniture Fair recently. The double 
bed, also a convertible couch, can turn 
180 degrees In any direction and has 
telephones on either side. The bed salon 
has built-in provisions for television, film 
projectors, a radio, a phonograph and a j 
bar. All Its apparatus can be operated I 
by pushing a button at the bedside. 
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“7 have happy me¬ 
mories of my slay in 
Germany arid of my 
association with the 
German people." {The 
late President of India, 
Dr. Zakir Husain.) 

•k 

Members of the 
Bundestag (West Ger¬ 
many's Parliament) will 
soon substitute the pre¬ 
sent "Jury box" system, 
wherein the Cabinet 
Ministers currently sit, 
with the Westminster 
system where the Gov¬ 
ernment and the Oppo¬ 
sition face each other. 
• 

The 253,000-ton Esso 
Scotia, the largest ship 
ever built in Europe, 
was launched in Bre¬ 
men recently. The ship 
is 1,160 ft. long, 160 ft. 
wide, 170 ft. tall. 

it 

"We want to make 
Europe a zone of relax¬ 
ation, a zone of peace¬ 
ful neighhourliness, as 
a preliminary to a 
lasting peace arrange¬ 
ment." {Foreign Minis¬ 
ter Willy Brandt) 

k 

The next Sports Film 
Festival will be held at 
Oberhausen in 1970. 
Last year 107 special 
films on sport were 
shown at the Festival. 

* 

The Federal Republic 
of Germany ranks third 
insofar as the size of 
the contributions to 
UNESCO budgets are 
concerned. In the 1969 
and 1970 budgets, it 
had contributed 309 
million DMs—nearly 
Rupees 58 crores. 

* 

It was during his stay 
in Germany in 1922-26 
that President Dr. 
Zakir Husain first met 
Prof. M. Mujeeb, his 


trusted lieutenant, who 
is now the Vice-Chance¬ 
llor of the Jamia Millia 
University in New Delhi. 

« 

About a million 
visitors are believed to 
have visited this year's 
23rd Hannover Far. It 
is Europe*s biggest in¬ 
dustrial exhibition. 

* 

Citizens of Biberach 
in West Germany will 
now be able to register 
their complaints with the 
municipality through a 
unique telephone device. 
It will record com¬ 
plaints automatically 
and help furnish 
replies in four days. 

♦ 

According to a 
recent survey, the 
Federal Republic has 
4 million pet dogs, 3 
million domestic cats, 
10 million caged birds 
and 150 million fish 
in aquariums. The 
pet industry employs 
some 500,000 people. 

* 

West Germany’s 
bank rate has been 
raised from 3 to 4 per 
cent in order to bring 
about price stability. 

it 

By the end of this 
year, more than 60 
feature films will be 
made in West Germany. 
About fifty per cent of 
these will be co-produc¬ 
tions, filmed with 
British, French or 
Italian co-operation. 

* 

German bakers are 
the most versatile in the 
world. They produce 
200 different types of 
bread and about 1,200 
varieties of pastry. 

* 

The 20th anniversary 
of the Federal Re¬ 
public's Constitution, 


the "Basic Law," will 
be formally celebrated 
some time in June this 
year. 

* 

A new technique of 
producing textile mate¬ 
rials from plastics, 
without weaving and 
spinning, has been evol¬ 
ved by the well-known 
German firm of BASF. 


* 

The German research 
ship "Meteor" is the 
first European vessel to 
be equipped with a 
U.S.-built satellite ori¬ 
entation apparatus. 


* 


The German Acade¬ 
mic Exchange Service 
proposes to start this 
summer two-to-three- 
month courses of 
practical training for 
1,000 to 1,100 Ger- 
man university stu¬ 
dents at foreign re¬ 
search institutions. 


There 
emergency 
along 2,3\ 
Autobaht 
Republic 
to assist 


boms 

ilesof'iM 


Already 'moBi ^s .. 
TV Tower, the talKSl 
in the Federal Republic 
of Germany, is being 
equipped to telecast the 
events of the 1972 
Olympics to TV-viewers 
all over the world. 


* 

During Dr. Zakir 
Hmain's stay in 

Berlin a unique dissemi¬ 
nation of literature be¬ 
tween India and Ger¬ 
many took place. A 
number of books, in¬ 
cluding the "Rubaiyat-e- 
Khayyam," rhe"Diwan- 
e-Shaida," and the 
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" Diwan-e-Ghalih" were 
printed. The last publi¬ 
cation became one of 
the best sellers in India. 

* 

About 100 ships are 
l^g built for the 
Gmnan merchant 
"tnmne, now growing 
at e/iwl pace. This is 
mnth of all ships 
V ovmed by the Federal 
Republic of Germany. 

* 

.•i 

From 196 / to 
1967, about 3,000 
gymnastic and sports 
stadia and 395 open 
and indoor swimming 
pools were opened in 
the North-Rhine West¬ 
phalia State of West 
Germany. 


* 

Films, dance-drama 
and music from India, 
Indonesia, and Thai¬ 
land will form an im¬ 
portant part of the 1970 
Ruhr Festival which will 
feature a week-hng 
"Meet Asia" programme. 
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J^CTIVl. support to international devel¬ 
opment aid programmes has been a 
major concern of the Fedcial Republic of 
Germany which earnestly believes that 
the social and economic gaps between the 
developed and the developing countries 
must be removed for a better world 
order. Primarily for this reason, it has 
continuously striven for a genuine partner¬ 
ship with developing countries both on 
the material and the intellectual plane 
which is calculated to promote economic 
progress and a social order which allows 
maximum opportunities to everyone for 
individual and collective betterment. In 
specific terms, this envisages development 
programmes linked with training schemes 
and therefore vitally affect the aspirations 
of the younger generation which is keen 
to brighten its own prospects and therefore 
of the whole community. A measure of 
fVest Germany's desire to see these pro¬ 
grammes through can be obtained from 
the fact that so far 10,000 students from 
a number of developing countries have 
completed their training in its various 
scientific and technical institutions. 

“Training in Germany," therefore, has 
a direct appeal for the younger generation 
of the developing communities. It pur¬ 
ports to give information and expert advice 
on vocational and specialised training 
available in the Federal Republic. As 
such, it not only contains valuable informa¬ 
tion on various possibilities for further 
training but also on what a prospective 
trainee might expect in li'est Germany. 

Rublith«r: Ctrl Duisb«irf-»GftMlltchaft 

(Btrt«Unttnn Swhbuchvtrlif) 


THE OFFICE IN THE YEAR 2000 

Television screens, computers and microfilms will be 
the basic essentials of office life in the future. The 
office as it should look in the year 2000 has been 
designed by a big German insurance company in conjunc¬ 
tion with various firms in Munich. The equipment at 
the disposal of a future office secretary will be televi¬ 
sion screens which record data stored by a computer 
and project microfilms. An electronic telephone with 
microfilm and loudspeaker, which can also store tele¬ 
phone numbers, is linked with a remote-control dicta¬ 
ting appliance. The data which appear on the screen 
can be immediately recorded on a teleprinter. There 
will be no ringing of telephones, no files, and no 
filing cabinets. Considering that by the year 2000 up 
to 80 per cent of all employees will be in service 
occupations—today the figure is 25 per cent as against 
only 10 per cent in 1900—the office desk with a new 
look is already of topical importance. 

SYNTHETIC HEART FROM AACHEN 

After twelvemonths’ work, a synthetic heart has been 
developed at Aachen Technical University. It is at 
present being tested and will shortly be used for the 
first time on an animal. If the experiment proves 
successful it will eventually be used as a temporary 
heart during transplant operations. This complicated 
organ has been developed in cooperation with the 
Aachen Institute for Processing Techniques and the 
Essen Surgical Clinic. 

FIRST RACING CAR WITH WANKEL ENGINE 

Daimler-Benz engineers in Stuttgart are working on 
the design of an exclusive sports racing coupe with 
the most powerful Wankel rotary engine ever manu¬ 
factured. With 260 b.h.p. and five forward gears, it 
will reach speeds of 150 to 175 m.p.h. The new car 
will be feet high with doors which fold upwards 
over the roof. The car is regarded as the successor 
to the legendary 1954 300 SL, for which admirers 
still pay more than Rs. 57,000. The car manufacturers in 
Stuttgart hope that the “Silver Arrow," as the car has 
been called, will have the same success as their 
earlier racing models. 

BONN INITIATIVE FOR EUROPEAN “SUMMIT” TALKS 

Chancellor Kurt Georg Kiesinger and Willy Brandt, 

Vice Chancellor and Foreign Minister, expect a 
major new movement in the field of European integra¬ 
tion. Recently the Chancellor told an audience in 
Duesseldorf that he hopes for a West European “summit 
conference" either late this year or early in 1970. 
Last week the Vice Chancellor announced that the 
Foreign Office plans to establish an inter-ministerial 
working committee to prepare for such a conference. 
Meanwhile Bonn will pursue bilateral talks with London 
on this issue and with capitals of the countries 
that are the Federal Republic’s fellow-members in the 
European Economic Community (EEC), that is, the European 
Common Market. The German Government looks forward to 
a more truly integrated Europe in the future, wherein 
all partners, large and small, would bo equals, 
enj.oying the same status. 
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JUNE 17. 1953: 


IN BAST BERLIN AS IN BUDAPEST AND PRAGUE! 


June 17, 1953, saw a people’s upsurge in the “GDR" 
that triggered off strikes and demonstrations in 272 
towns from the Thuringia Forest to the Baltic Sea. 


Then came the Polish, Hungarian and the Czech 
upsurges. The following article assesses the impact 
of these events on the German mind and the nation. 


1. ZpOR the people of Germany, 
^ June 17 ix a day for reflection 
and deliberation. It marks 
the historical rehabilitation of 
the German people as a unit 
shaped by the welding forces of 
a common evolution and guided 
b^ the loftiest principle known 
to organized human .society — 
the will to be free. 

After 1945, a part of our people 
were deprived of this right to 
self-determination. The burden 


of a system of 
government that 
refused to recog- | 
nise freedom was l 
imposed upon them 
from without. The 
pressure became 
too strong to bear. 

On June 17, 1953, \ 
the will to he free, 
unable to be rep¬ 
ressed any longer, j 
asserted itself with 






This was in Prague, 1968.--as n Berlin in 1953 


Budapest — 1 956 


all the violence of elemental 
forces that were unleashed. But 
organized power proved .stronger. 

2. The Germans in the Federal 
Republic have had the occa¬ 
sion to learn from the mis¬ 
takes of the past and the cata.s- 
trophe of 1945. This year the 
Federal Republic celebrates the 
20th anniversary of a demo¬ 
cratic system of government 
that guarantees to its people the 
Jundamental rights pre-requisite 
to the unrestrained shaping of 
their lives in the fields of poli¬ 
tics, economies and culture as 
well as in all other spheres of 
human activity in a manner 
concordant with the principles 
of a liberal constitution. The 
posses.sion of privileges, as pre- 
iContinued on page 4) 
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The first batch of IndUm students selected for advanced traitdng in conversation with Cul¬ 
tural Counsellor, Dr. von Rumme! (centre), before their departure for West Germany 

Indian Scholars Leave For Training In Germany 




clous as these, exhorts us to 
remind ourselves that a large 
portion of the German peo¬ 
ple is denied the exercise of 
these rights to this day. The 
freedom that is ours places upon 
us, the people in the Federal 
Republic, the responsibility of 
pledging ourselves to the cause 
of winning freedom for all 
Germans. 

3 All Germans, regardless of which 
side of the demarcation line they 
live, form one historical entity. 
Language, culture and the in- 
tellectu^ heritage of a long 
history rich in both achieve¬ 
ments and errors combine to 
form the indisputable basis of 
the unity of the German people 

4 It is on the basis of an enduring 
national and communal unity 
of all Germans that the Federal 
Republic is striving to evolve a 
means of overcoming this dis¬ 
tressful confrontation between 
the liberal constitution in the 
Federal Republic and the 
political set-up in the other 
Germany. In carrying out the 
arduous attempt to devise some 
solution to the German question, 
the Federal Government adheres 
firmly to the principles of its 
own liberal democratic consti¬ 
tution. It has repeatedly stated 
its rejection of all violent means. 
iVhat we also .seek is a peace¬ 
ful way of obtaining for those 
Germans living in the other part 
of this country greater freedom 
in the shaping of their lives. 
Our efforts are directed at 
bringing about some form of 
understanding and establish¬ 
ing some kind of rapprochement 
that could lead to a peaceful 
settlement between both sections 
of the people, who bear so 
grave a burden of responsibility 
for the preservation of peace 
and freedom in Europe. 

We are firmly resolved to con¬ 
tinue unswervingly on this path 
of peace, unmindful of all the 
rebuffs we have met with so far. 
Undeterred by the impediments 
in our path—impediments that 
we are J'ully aware of-—we shall 
carry out what we deem our 
duty to history, the task of striv¬ 
ing for that freedom for which 
on this day sixteen years ago 
Germans sacrificed their lives. 


-pWENTY-THREE Indian scholars, 
sponsored by the German Academic 
Exchange Service (DAAD), left for West 
Germany a few days ago for advanced 
training and research at various univer¬ 
sities and research institutes in the 
Federal Republic of Germany. They 
formed the first batch of 60 trainees 



Deputy Prime Minister Morarji Desai 
is scheduled for a five-day visit to the 
Federal Republic of Germany from July 4. 
During his itinerary in the Federal Re¬ 
public Mr. Desai will call on President 
Dr. Gustav Heinemann and Chancellor 
Kurt Georg Kiesinger besides other Fede¬ 
ral Ministers and prominent bankers and 
industrialists. Mr. Desai will also take 
some time off his otherwise busy pro¬ 
gramme in West Germany to deliver a 
lecture on Mahatma Gandhi on July 8. 


selected every year for specialised courses. 
Seven of these trainees have been 
selected by the Union Ministry of Edu¬ 
cation, six from the national laboratories 
and research institutes under the Indian 
Council of Scientific & Industrial Re¬ 
search, while the rest come from the Indian 
Institute of Technology, Madras. The last 
group will receive further training under 
a collaboration programme between the 
IIT Madras and some West German 
Technicat Universities. The studies will 
cover various fields of engineering, 
chemistry, geophysics, medicine, surgery, 
antliropology, mathematics and the arts. 

On the eve of their departure for 
West Germany, Dr. von Rummel, 
Cultural Counsellor at the German 
Embassy, gave a warm send off to the 
scholarshi|>-holders. Advising them to 
make the best of the opportunity, he 
said that Germans are greatly interested 
in India and a vast fund of goodwill 
existed in his country for Indians. 

Nearly 450 Indian students and re¬ 
search scholars have so far been sent to 
the Federal Republic for advanced studies 
by the German Academic Exchange 
Service ever since it was set up in India 
in 1961. At present 90 Indian nationals, 
sponsored by the Service are doing 
research in West German institutions in 
various branches of science and learning. ” 

It may be recalled that nearly 40 
universities, technical institutions, and 
other educational centres in West Ger¬ 
many are institutional members of the 
German Academic Exchange Service. 
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DR. G. HEINEMANN; 


THE NEW 
PRESIDENT 


«/ would like to be the president of 
the people and not of the State." 

'J'HIS statement attributed to Dr. 
^ Gustav Hcinetnann. who becomes 
the President of the Federal Republic of 
Germany on July 1, provides an insight 
into a man in whose hands the steerage 
of West Germany’s future will lie 
for the coming five years. Indeed, for 
the essentially humanist Dr. Heincmann 
the human being is the first and the 
ultimate end of all social and political 
activity. No wonder if in his lexicon 
the State is a means for achieving 
the welfare of the people. Therefore, 
shortly after being elected the Federal 
President early this year when he said 
“For me the State is not the heart but 
the outer garment,” the pronouncement 
is to be regarded as a promise to the 
German people and therefore to the 
world fraternity of nations. 

An unassuming and straightforward 
person, Dr. Heinemann is basically 
a Christian for whom Christian values in 
life have been the mam motivating force 
in political activity as well. With him 
convictions take precedence over ex¬ 
pediency even if this may cause personal 
disadvantage. Nevertheless, he is widely 
respected as a liberal, progressive-mind¬ 
ed politician. He is a strong advocate of 





Dr. Gustav Heinemann, who takes over the 
I, 1969, is seen in his study with his wife. 


office of the Federal President from July 
the First Lady, Mrs. Hilda Heinenmmt. 


progress and change, though, of course 
“change through words and not might” 
is what he aims at. Politics, he believes, 
is a collective effort in which everyone 
in the society has a role to play. 

With an early career alternating 
between teaching at the university and 
legal practice. Dr. Heinemann’s political 
career began with the Weimar Republic. 



Federal President Dr. Gustav Heinemann (left) has his first discussion as new 

President with Federal Chancellor Kurt Georg Klesinger. 


After World War II he became the 
Mayor of Essen in 1946. Subsequently, 
he was appointed the Minister of Justice 
in the North Rhine-Wcstphalian Cabinet. 
In 1949, Chancellor Konrad Adenauer 
included him in his first Cabinet. A year 
later, he resigned and in 1957 joined the 
Socialist Democratic Party (SPD) and 
was elected to the German Parliament 
(Bundestag). He soon became the party’s 
legal expert and when the Grand Coali¬ 
tion was formed in 1966 hewas made the 
Minister of Justice. In 1968, when the 
Presidential nomination was offered to 
him, he hesitated to accept the post 
because the “oppressively high demands” 
made by the highest office, in his opinion, 
offered rather limited possibilities of 
fulfilling the country’s expectations. 

Now that Dr. Heinemann occupies 
the highest office the Federal Republic 
has to offer him, he does not want to 
act as a mete representative of the 
State. He would like to bring about 
mtijor decisions evolved by a consensus 
of opinion through democratic methods 
—a consensus arrived at between the 
members of the Federal Government 
on the one hand and the Federal 
Parliament (Bundestag) on the other. 
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Nijalingappa With Indo-German Society Officials 


TOURING his receni 
■^goodwill lour of the 
Federal Republic of 
Germany, Congress Pre¬ 
sident S. Nijalingappa 
and Party General 
Secretary Dr. S. D. 

Sharma had a welcome 
opportunity to study 
from close quarters the 
growing bonds of friend¬ 
ship between the two countries in West Germany. This naturally led them 
to assc-ss afresh the fast developing Inuo-German relations on a people- 
to-people level ana to familiarise themselves with the activities of the 
Indo-German Society in Stuttgart which is doing commendable work in 
this field. In the picture above Mr. S. N'jalitigappa and Dr. S. D. 
Sharma are seen in a warm conversation with the Minister of 
State Dr. Adalbert Seifriz, President of the Indo-Gcrman Society (extreme 
left), Dr. Friedrich Bruenner, State Agricultural Minister, Baden- 
Wuerttemberg (second from left) and Mr. Lutz (in the background). 


Indian Journalist On Study-Tour of Germany 



'THE sky is the Itmil- the truth of this 

saving in the sphere of technologual 
development was well-nigh established 
by the West German participating firnts 
III this year's Hanover Fair which 
concluded in the Federal Republic of 
Germany only recently. While the general 
tendency of this year’s entries to the Fair 
from We.ft German manufacturers tended 
to give the impression that human in¬ 
genuity recognised no limitations, a new 
high ifoj set up in the sphere of electro¬ 
nics. The star attraction at the Tuir iios 
11 lonipuler -the speak ing-com/niter. 

Flic computer with human charuclciis- 
ti(S that stole the .show was an eshibit 
put up by the well-known West German 
elec Ironies firm, Siemens. The new 
compiitei. in jaet, is a duta-processing 
unit which givc.s replies to specific t/iies- 
tions put to it m terms of a human voice 
over the telephone. The speaking-com¬ 
puter, os It is called, is of course a com- 
plicated device The necessary informa¬ 
tion is first tabulated and then a trained 
voice feeds the data-unswers into a wit c- 
eodcr which transforms it hack by means 
of electrical impulses. Yet another 
modulator-eiim-dcmodiilotor is capable 
of transforming figures into sounds. The 
latest m the field of computer.'!, it promises 
to bring about a revolution in the matter 
of disseminating classified information 
and is likely to be of particular interest to 
public-dealing concerns. In particular, 
it will be a boon tv secretaries on public 
counters who are required to handle a 
stream of inquUirs from the public. 




THE forthcoming par- 
•* liamentary(Bundcstag) 
elections in the Federal 
Republic of Germany 
have evinced keen in¬ 
terest from the foreign 
press corps, particularly 
the Indian journalists. 
The latest to tour West 
Germany and to study 
the pre-election scene is 
Mr. C. S. Pandit, the 

well-known political commentator of ‘‘The Indian Express ” During the 
course of his II-day itinerary in the Federal Republic, Mr. Pandit, 
who heads the News Bureau of the Express Group of Newspapers in New 
Delhi, called on the spokesmen of the major West Gciman political 
panics, namely, the Christian Democratic Union, the Socialist Demo¬ 
cratic Party and the Free Democratic Party. In the aiursc of his fact¬ 
finding mission, Mr. Pandit naturally acquainted himself with the deep- 
seated interest of German political parties in maintaining peace in 
Europe and the funa of goodwill that exists for the Indian people in West 
Germany, The picture above shows Mr. Pandit in a warm discussion 
with a representative of the Christian Democratic Party (CDU). 


Indian Ambassador's Gift To Indo-German Society 


XHE IndcvCicrman 
* Society's work in West 
Germany came in for 
well-mcritcd apprecia¬ 
tion when recently Mr. 

Khuh Char.d, India’s 
Ambassador to the Fe¬ 
deral Republic of Ger¬ 
many,visited the .society’s 
headquarters in Stutt¬ 
gart and presented a 
painting to the society’s 
oflice-torers. The paint- 

Indian artist Satish Gujral, is a measure 
of India s appreciation for the work being done by the society toward.s 
promoting friendly ties between the two countries. It may be recalled 
tliat the Indo-German Society, winch recently completed 20 years of 
work in the Federal Republic, has 30 local branches with a total mem- 
wrship of 4,000 people. Besides bringing out a quarterly joumat “Indo- 
Asia and other publications, it has so far organised a number of semi¬ 
nars to promote Indo-German understanding. It also renders valuable 
assistance to Inaian trainees and visitors during their stay in Germany. 
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DU ESS EL DORF* 



/4 Mend of unusual contrasts, Duesscldorf combines both the tempo of industrial activity as well a\ the pace of princely gait 
of a bygone age. Koenigsallce, its main thoroughfare, allows for wayside restaurants while traffic flows by on either side. 


J^NOWN for harmonising striking con¬ 
trasts, DuesselOorf today is West 
Germany’s most modern city. Once 
the city of princely potentates and now a 
thriving industrial and commercial 
centre, the North Rhine-Westphalian 
capital has the distinction of combmmg 
the tempo of an industrial society with 
the princely gait of a bygone age. 

Duesscldorf lies in the heart of Ruhr, 
West Germany’s main industrial area,and 
sprawls over both the banks of the river 
Ducsscl. Its spacious avenues accommo¬ 
date banks, insurance houses, company 
headquarters along with high fashion 
c.stabiishments' -all of which go to give 
the city the pet name of “Little Paris.’’ 

Its location on the Rhine has enabled 
It to take advantage of the Ruhr coal¬ 
fields and has helped it to become a 
major producer of steel equipment, tin 
plates, furniture, chemicals and pharma¬ 
ceuticals. Its trade fairs, fashion para¬ 
des, art and jewellery shops have added 
to the city’s reputation all over the world. 

OuesseldorTs trade activity has been 
greatly facilitated by its convenient loca¬ 
tion in a network of communication 
Imes. The Rhine is its main channel of 
traffic and its extensive quays and har¬ 


bours attract a large number of steamers 
often ready to sail off to the British, 
North European and Mediterranean ports. 
Its airport, one of the busiest in Western 
Europe, affords an 
ideal access to the 
Ruhr industrial centre 
and is connected by 
all intcr-contincntul 
and international 
airlines. 

Duesscldorf has a 
reputation for social 
and cultural activity 
too. Its art tradition 
goes back to the 
Elector John William 
II, who gave the 
city its first art 
gallery. Less con¬ 
spicuous than Its 
architecture and well 
kept parks, but no 
less significant, is the 
DuesseldorfAcadcmy 
of Arts which has 
helped the cTeative 
arts to grow. Profes¬ 
sors Pankok, Koen- 
geter.RiulolfSchwarz ^ hfrd's eye-vie\ 
and sculptor Ewald scrapers against tl 


Matare are but a few of its 
celebrities. Theatre also occupies a 
prominent place in its cultural life. 
(Continued on page 8) 





A bird's eye-view of Duesscldorf sets out the modern sky 
scrapers against the city's lush green and its extensive riverside 
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Hanover Fair; Door-opener For Indian Export 


■THE Hanover Fair, 
^ “a major industrial 
show of the world,” 
has proved to be a 
valuable “door-op¬ 
ener” for Indian 
manufactures in the 
German and Euro¬ 
pean markets this 
year. This assessment 
of India’s participa¬ 
tion in the Fair comes 
from Mr. M.K. Dutt 
of the Indian Export 
Promotion Council 
of Calcutta. 

A wide range of 
Indian engineering 
Herns figured in two 
group-displays arran¬ 
ged by the Engineer¬ 
ing Export Promotion 
Council m collabora- 





Indian engineerinf; producis formed the main attraction at this 
year's Hanover lair. It meant bri.sk .sales and hii.siness comuets. 



The Mannesmann sky-scraper viewed 
through an abstract piece oj sculpture 

especially since the well-known actor 
Gustav Gruendgens letircd to his birth¬ 
place. The Lower Rhine Music Festivals, 
which date back to IKIK, have given a 
new tempo to the local activities in the 
sphere of music under the distinguished 
guidance of Felix Mendelssohn—Bar- 
tholdy and Rolicrt Schumann. The 
numerous cultural awards the city 
offers to outstanding men of arts every 
year is a fuithcr testimony to the 
love of arts which characterises 
Ducsseldorf's social and cultural life. 

All put together, Duesseldorf has 
a captivating charm of its own and 
establishes long nostalgic lies with those 
who have been to it either on a short 
visit or for a longer slay. 



Duesseldoif's quay and the old city 
thriic on exports and shipping. 


tion with 50 Indian 
manufacturers. The 

items displayed ranged from small tools, I 
dyes, lathe chucks, hacksaw blades to 
machine tools, lathes and testing machi- ! 
ncs. The Fair veterans had all admira¬ 
tion for the ctuahly standards maintained 
by the Indian products and felt that they 
were competitive too. The sale proceeds 
of the first three days at the 9-day 
meet of woild industrialists alone 
netted rupees one lakh. In addition 
there were 250 business inquiries for 
follow-up action and maturity in future. ; 

The Indian stall housed in a double- ' 
storeyed concrete structure was attended 
by 6 EEI*C executives besides 15 out¬ 
standing Indian businessmen participating 
in a three-month market-study-cuin-salcs- 
promotion course in West Germany. It 
was for the first time that the Hanover 
Fair was availed of for gathering impor¬ 
tant trade information and for establish¬ 


ing valuable business contacts in a big 
way. In this task the Indian participants 
were assisted by experts from the Plan- 
ungsgruppe Ruler Group of develop¬ 
ment consultants which is responsible for 
fuitheiing the activities of the InUo- 
German Export Promotion Council m 
West Germany through advice on 
foreign trade problems, establishing busi¬ 
ness contacts and planning business 
trips in the Federal Republic. 

Another feature of the Indian stall 
at the Hanover Fair was a anintcr put up 
by the Indian Investment Centre headed 
by Mr. D.K. Ganguli, Representative of 
the European Bureau. Summing up his 
impressions of India’s gam at the Fair, 
he observed: “Seldom before we have 
had such a splendid opportunity to 
develop contacts from all parts of 
Germany and many other nations,” 



India's Commercial Counsellor, Mr. R. Tandon (centre), discusses the .salient 
Jealures of the Indian products with EEPC executives at the Hanover Fair. 
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NEW MAX MUELLER AUDITORIUM IN CALCUTTA 


("'ALCUTTA added one more sparkle 
'^and shade to its glittering and colour- 
fill cultural life when the green lights of 
the Max Mueller Bhavan’s new audito¬ 
rium were switched on some time back. 
The inaugural function was performed by 
West Bengal Acting Governor D.N. 
Sinha before a distinguished audience 
and the well known litterateur Nirad C. 
Chaudhuri gave a spirited start to its 
cultural activitie.s by a learned discourse 
on Max Mueller, the German scholar. 

Inaugurating the new auditorium, Act¬ 
ing Governor D. N. Sinha said that the 
eight regional branchesof Munich’sGocthe 
Institute in India had been rightly dedica¬ 
ted to Max Mueller. He praised the 
efforts of the Max Mueller Bbavan for 
interpreting German culture to Indian 
audiences through visiting men of letters 
and hoped that it would further ‘‘streng¬ 



Ac/inf West Bengal Governor D.N. 
Sinha (centre) in a cordial discussion with 
Dr. G. Lechner, Director, Max Mueller 
Bhavan (left) andtheGermonConsulGene- 
ral at Calcutta Dr. Wilhelm Kopf (right). 


then the ties of friendship that exist be¬ 
tween our countries and our people.” 

Earlier in a welcome address. Dr. 
Georg Lechner, Director of the Max 
Mueller Bhavan, offered the audito¬ 
rium’s services to tlie various cultural 
organisations in the mctnipolitan city 
and said that the establishment of a 
world civilisation was the primaiy aim 
before the Goethe Institute which sought 
to promote a cultural understanding 
through 115 centres in 55 countries. 

Dr. Wilhelm Kopf, the German 
Omsul General who also spoke at the 
function, said that the Indo-Geiman 
cultural centre had become an integral 
part of the city’s culhiral life. He, 
liowcvei, wished the centre to become 


the show window of modern Germany 
in all respects and to provide a meeting 
place to all Indians and Germans. 

Mr. Nirad C. Chaudhuri, the interna¬ 
tionally acclaimed journalist and author, 
later gave a lucid discourse which carried 
the audience with its erudition and witti¬ 
cism. Spciiking on ‘‘Max Mueller— 
The Man,” Mr. Chaudhuri reviewed the 
essential qualities of the great German 
scholar that had made him so endearing 
to the Indian people. Paying a tribute 
to the human characteristics of the 
man, he said that love was a supreme 
value for Max Muehcr. The signi- 
tic-mce of his work for India lay in the 
fact that he recast the then existing 
Hindu image in a modern light. 


A view of the Max Mueller Bhavan's new audilonum which nm inaugurated recently 


































NEWS 


A just-married couple in West Berlin 
^ waving across the Wall to their near 
and dear ones who could not be around 
them at the time of marriage is precise¬ 
ly the scene which is likely to act as a 
grim reminder of the political division 
the Wall has brought about in Germany. 
The grimness is made all the more 
poignant by the observance of the "Day 
of German Unity” on june 17 this year. 


FEATURES 


TROUSERS provided the running theme 
' at this year's "Interchic," West Ger¬ 
many's 75th international fashion show 
held in West Berlin a few days ago. As 
street clothes they go very well with 
light, fur-lined jackets having decorated 
exteriors. In the evening they can be 
worn with elegant kasaks while during 
the daytime they combine excellently as 
slacks with blouses. This year again the 
trend is to emphasise figure-lines with 
waist accentuation belts, bars or drapes 
on wide skirts. The new garments are 
available In all varieties and shades. 


PICTURES 



WWiNE-GROWING In Moselle and the 
Rhine has now been able to consoli¬ 
date its worldwide success with the 
help of latest agricultural technology and 
inputs in West Germany. Special trac¬ 
tors and implements arc now being 
employed to replace a number of tedious 
and expensive manual operations. The 
results : low costs and better yields. 



the new canoe season is once again in 
* full swing in Holiheim in the Fed¬ 
eral Republic of Germany. The canoe 
pair Roswitha Esser and Annemarie 
Zlmmermann (in front, right), twice 
Olympic and once world champions, 
hope to gain high honours once again. 
This IS despite the fact that the first 
of the pair Roswitha Esser got involved 
in a car accident earlier this year. 



mEW table lamps in the drawing room 
''today not only spread light in the 
room but sound as well. In order to 
avoid loud-speakers disturbing the visual 
effects of the drawing room, an imagina¬ 
tive furniture manufacturer has intro¬ 
duced new lamps with a built-in loud¬ 
speaker. In the new scheme of things the 
radio, record-player and tape-recorders 
get a place inside the couch-table. 



I UDWIGSHAFEN'S new main station 
*"in West Germany is perhaps the 
boldest solution to the present traffic 
problem. Built at the periphery of the 
city centre at a cost of nearly rupees 57 
crores, the main station has four traffic 
ways one on the top of the other. The 
5S0-metre long bridge over 75-mctre 
high pylon supports the main highway 
while the one below holds an east- 
west track. Whereas the railway track 
on the ground takes a north-west 
direction, there is an underground tram¬ 
way line that runs all round the city. 


A Munich aerospace firm will soon be 
^exhibiting a model of the Helios- -an 
interplanetary solar-probe satellite— 
in the coming Pans air show. Part of a 
joint German-American venture, the 
Helios will be launched by the Atlas 
Centaur rocket in 1974 and will reach 
within 30 million , miles of the Sun. 
It will radio measurements to earth 
from a distance of 200 million miles. 





/“UNTER SACHS, the 36-year-old scion 
'*^of a German Industrialist family, is 
known for his marriage with Brigitte 
Bardot and for his richness as well. Also 
hitting the headlines as a fashion de¬ 
signer and for his fifty boutiques, the 
famous play boy is seen arm In arm with 
two mannequins who also display hIs 
curio-collections in the picture above. 
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- - -. - MARK THE CONTRAST 

l/IEL. the capital of Sr.hle:.wip-Holsiein State, is the | port on the Baltic Sea though it is also becoming 
’^foremost port in the federal Republic of Gennanv i internationally known for manulacture of dockyard 
and has a longstanding maritime reputation dating ; equipment, research in deep-sea fishing and water 
back to the launching of the first sunmarine in 1850. ^ sports The post-war Kiel is modern through and 
Situated at the head of the 100 km Kiel canal, Ms | through and its Chiistian Albeit University has a 
naibours dockyards and shipyard installations are the [ reputation for economic and agricultural tMearch. 
largest and at one time were considered good enough The pirture above gives an aeiul view of Kiels 
to accommodate the entire German feet. Today, placid life while the one helow incorporates 15 
however, its main reputation lies as a commercial | changes as usual. Can you spot them out 
















IN SHORT 


“The aim of German 
unity is not to restore 
things to their former 
state but to create 
a new framework in 
which Germans can 
live together.” {Federal | 
Minister Erhard Eppler) 

« i 

“The Peaceful War- \ 
rior” depicting Maha- j 
tma Gandhi's fight for 
Indian Freedom, is \ 
the latest tape-feature , 
produced by the ! 
Voice of Germany for \ 
the Gandhi Centenary 
year. Six language , 

ver.iions have been sent 
to 76 radio stations all 
over the world for l 

worldwide broadcasts. 

¥ i 

“I support every 
move that could lead to 
the re-unification of 
Germany.” (Congre.ss 
President S. Nijalin- j 

gappa at Bonn ) i 

* I' 

Munich has 40 'I 

theatres. Of these six [ 
are state subsidised; ; 

the rest arc privately ■ 
run and depend on ‘ 

the patronage of the ,| 
theatre-goers. :j 

¥ 

„ I 

Fifteen countries will ij 
be participating in this 
year's International j 

Berlin Film Festival 
which opened in the last \ 

week of June. A new •. 

feature of the seven- I 

day Berlinale this year I 

will be discussion ses¬ 
sions after each second 
and third screening. 

i 

“The Suffering 
Man,” the world's | 

largest painting, was \ 

recently put up on the 
European Centre's 
large facade in West 
Berlin. The 220-ft. long 
and 36-ft. wide canvas il 

ivfli' completed by the j; 


German artist Michael 
Ostwald in one year. 

¥ 

A 24-year-old man 
in East Berlin made 
good his escape to West 
Berlin despite a hail of 
bullets fired by the East 
German border guards. 
The courageous young- 
man reached freedom 
with minor injuries. 

¥ 

Sixty-eight sick 
and wounded Viet¬ 
namese children were 
recently flown from 
Saigon to the Muenster 
and Recklinghausen 
clinics and hospitals 
for treatment in the 
Federal Republic. 

* 

During the 1972 
Munich Olympics, a 
youth camp located at 
Kiel will provide an 
opportunity to 3,000 
young people to see the 
Olympic events and go 
round the surrounding.', 
of the .iports city. 

* 

In future doi tors will 
be able to differentiate 
the blood vessels con¬ 
taining venous and 
arterial blood by means 
oj coloured x-rays, a 
technique developed by 
Heidelberg scientists. 

¥ 

'I'lie works of the 
well-known German 
writer, Thomwi Mann, 
have by now been trans¬ 
lated into 26 languages. 
¥ 

About 39 million 
people will exercise 
their franchise in the 
coming Bundestag (par¬ 
liamentary) elections to 
he held in September 
this year. In 1965, 
38.5 million people had 
cast their votes. 

¥ 

The Federal Govern¬ 
ment plans to promote 


direct investments ab¬ 
road by German firms. 
A reserve fund between 
Rs. 95 to 133 crores 
is to be built up to 
finance projects in 
foreign countries. 

★ 

“Azur,” the first 
German satellite, will 
scout the space and 
record data on the 
earth's magnetic fields 
and radioactive belts 
in November this year. 
★ 

Satyajit Ray's latest 
film, “Goopy Gyne 
Bagha Byne,” is India's 
entry to the 19th In¬ 
ternational Film Festi¬ 
val currently being held 
in We.st Germany. 

★ 

With more than 
3,000 privately-owned 
and operated planes, 
the Federal Republic 
of Germany ranks third 
after the United States 
of America and France. 
¥ 

A new Himalayan 
expedition has been 
planned for early 
next year to climb the 
24,355 Jt high Nanga 
Parbat. The expedition 
has been planned by 
a Munich mountaineer. 
» 

According to the latest 
figures. West Ger¬ 
many's contribution to 
the UN Development 
Programme for 1969 
amounts to nearly 
rupees nine crores. 

¥ 

The number of guest 
workers in the Federal 
Republic of Germany, 
on the increase for the 
last several years, has 
touched an all-time 
record of 1.3 million 
guest workers this year. 
* 

Frankfurt city has 
instituted a science prize 
worth about Rs. 47,000 
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after the Nobel Prize¬ 
winner, Otto Hahn who 
first discovered atomic 
fis.sion. 

♦ 

Open-air concerts 
and solo performances 
were featured in the 
38th Mozart Festival 
just held at Wuerzburg 
in the Federal Republic. 

■k 

A seven - storeyed 
office block has 
recently been con¬ 
structed in Ham¬ 
burg in less than 65 
hours. This sets a 
world record in house¬ 
building namely in 2 
days, 17 hours and 47 
minutes. 

if 

Commemorating the 
“Day of German Unity” 
in West Berlin, Mr. 
Klaus Schuetz, Berlin's 
Mayor, laid wreaths 
at the Seestrasse 
cemetery in memory of 
the victims who had 
given their lives in the 
people's uprising against 
the communist rulers. 
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S. ISijalin^appa 


I PEUSO^MXV W.NT GEHM^NV 




Following the decision of four foreign governments 
(Cambodia, Iraq, Sudan and Syria) to accord diplomatic 
recognition to the G.D.R., the Government of the 
Federal Republic of Germany has considered it necessary 
to reformulate its German and Peace policies. On May 
30, the Federal Cabinet unanimously approved the 
following statement in principle; 

1. The Federal Government holds firmly to the 
fundamental obligation contained in the Preamble to the 
Basic Law, which calls on the whole German people to 
achieve the unity and freedom ef Germany in free self- 
determination . 


pOST-war industrial development 
in the Federal Republic of 
Germany is a name to conjure with 
all over the world. Its development— 
from a scratch in 1945 to the topmost 
position among world economies 
today—is a phenomenon that by itself 
is often cited as a classic example in 
contemporary discussions of economic 
recovery. Also the West German eco¬ 
nomy has been going through a boom 
and full employment. Yet its econo¬ 
mists have often felt the need for a 
pause and reassessment of the entire 
Industrial set-up with a view to help 
it plan for its future requirements. 

Albert OeckPs "Profile of German 
Industry" is an elegant volume that 
addresses itself to such a job. 
It pays a handsome tribute to the 
leading most position occupied by 
West Germany in the international 
fraternity of industrial nations—made 
possible by a well trained labour force, 
a pushing financial system and dynamic 
industrial research. It also assesses 
the factors that have led the German 
economy to accoutil for the second 
position it occupies as an exporter and 
its place as the third biggest producer 
of industrial goods in the world. 

OeckI, a professor at the Institute 
of Sociology and Ethnology at the 
Heidelberg University, looks at his 
subject with a wide-angle lens. He 
not only examines .sector by sector 
development of individual industries 
but also subjects the entire industrial 
set-up to a close scrutiny in terms of 
an infra-structure. 7 his leads him to 
believe that the economy suffers from 
fatigue and needs a brief pause to 
reorganise Itself for stabilisation and 
bridge the current lags tn technology 
and industrial research. 

Publisher' Ecen Verlag, Ouesseldorf. 


2. Contact between the two parts of Germany and direct 
relations between their citizens are indispensable to 
the removal of the diviaion of the German Nation in 
peace. The Federal Government repeats its previous 
offers to those responsible in the other part of Ger¬ 
many to seek progress in this way through intra-German 
arrangements. It hopes that other governments and 
world public opinion will support these efforts. 

3. The Government of the Federal Republic of Germany 
consistently pursues its policy for peace. It is re¬ 
solved to maintain, with all nations, relations based 
on understanding, mutual confidence and the will for 
cooperation. Its particular aim is a European peace 
arrangement that will also end the division of Germany. 
It knows that on this it has the agreement of its 
partners in the North Atlantic Alliance and in the 
European Communities. 

4. The efforts of the Federal Government and its allies 
to achieve peace in Europe and to overcome the division 
of Germany are hampered by unfriendly acts which deepen 
the division. Friendship and cooperation resting on 
mutual confidence are, therefore, possible only with 
those countries who take the side of the German people 
on the basic question of national unity. 

5. National unity is deliberately ignored by the East 
Berlin Government; consequently, any support for that 
government can only be regarded as an act contrary to 
the right of the German people to self-determination. • 
The Federal Government must therefore look upon any 
recognition of the G.D.R. as an unfriendly act. In 
such a case it will make its attitude and the measures 
it takes dependent on the given situation, so as to 
serve the interests of the whole German Nation. 
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Federal Chaiicrlbr Kurt Ceorg Kiednger (left) with Congress 
President S. Ntjulingappa (centre) and Amhus\ador Khub Chund 


Congresi Pre\ident .S’. Ni/idiiiga/ipu and Party General Secretary 
Dr. S D, Sharma, with Foreign Miiiisici fVdh Brandt, 


Nijalingappa For German Re-unification 




^URING lii.'i recent goodwill tour 
of the Federal Rcpiddie of 
Oermany and iVe.st Berlin from 
June / to June 9, Congrei .1 Pre¬ 
sident S. jWi/alinaappa, accom¬ 
panied by the Party Genera! Sec ¬ 
retary, hr. S. D. Sharma, called 
on the Federal Chancellor Kurt 
Georg Kissinger and liLs Cabinet 
colleague,', at Bonn. The talks the 
visiting Congress Chief had with 
West German leaders covered vait- 
ous subjects of mutual interest, 
internal tonal political issues as 
well as Indo-German tnule relations 
including the promotion of Indian 
exports to West Oermany 

At a press conference in Bonn 
on June 5, Mr. Nijalingappa, com¬ 
menting on India's attitude to¬ 
wards Germany, sire.ssed the in¬ 
dependence of the Indian policy 
over this quotion. "'i do not think 
India will be iompelled to recog¬ 
nise anybody," said the Congre.'.s 
President. With reference to the 
present division of Oermany. Mr. 
Nijalingappa commented: “/ want 
Germany to be re-unified." 

In the course of lii.s itinerary 
in West Germany and West Berlin. 
Mr. Nijalingappa met the Federal 
Chancellor Kurt Georg Kiesiiiger 
(see top left photograph)'. Federal 
Foreign Minister Willy Brandt 
(cover page and right photograph 
on top) '. Minister for Economic 
Cooperation Erhard Epplcr; the 


I President (Speaker) of the Bun- 
I destag (Parliament) Kai-Uwe von 
■ Has.sel: State Minister A. Seifriz, 
President of the Indo-German So¬ 
ciety in the Federal Rerublu ; and 
Foreign Sccietary G.F. Diukwiiz. 
Commenting on his talks with 
! the West German leaders at Bonn. 

! Mr. Nijalingappa paid a tribute 
: to the warmth of Indo-Oerinan 
1 relation.', and .said' "We felt we 


were among friends and could talk 
frankly." 

Apart from Bonn and West 
Berlin, the two Congress leaders 
paid a visit to Stuttgart, Cologne, 
and the Krupp industrial plants 
at Essen in the Ruhr area. 

Summing up his impression.', the 
Congress Chief said that he was 
greatly impressed by the economic 
and soiial developments in post¬ 
war Germanv emd stated' "I 
congratulate the Geiman people 
lor their achievements." 


Germany And The European Council 


POREIGN Minister Willy 
^ Brandt, reeently participated 
in the 20th anniversary celebrations 
j of the European Council held in 
i London. And though he was in dis¬ 
tinguished company, his presence 
was symbolic of the importance 
' West Germany attaches to the 
idea of a Vnijied Europe. 

The concept of the "UnitedStates 
of Europe" was mooted about two 
decades ago. After prolonged 
discussions a Consultative As.semb- 
ly M’l/.v .set up though without the 
legislative powers of a parliament. 
A Ministerial Committee, fai from 
being a European Goveiiimenl whose 
decisions could hind member- 
States, was also created Though 
the new set-up was not very 
conducive to u.sher in a European 


Union, vet. as Willy Bniiidt .sum¬ 
med up the situation some time 
later.it "set a great deal in motion." 

As later events proved, coun¬ 
tries like the Federal Republic 
of Germany, which were prepared 
to transfer sovereign rights to a 
.supra-national authority, formed 
the Community of The Six. followed 
by the Coal and Steel Community, 
the Common Market, and the 
European Atomic Community 
who.se plans were promoted by the 
Council itself. The Council conti¬ 
nues to reflect the opinion oj free 
Europe and acts as the vanguard 
of the European Union. It is lor 
these reasons that Bonn attaches 
great importance to the idea of 
"United States of Europe," and, 
therefore, to the European Council. 
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Window on Indian Institute of Technology 


AN elegant aide memoir on the 
^Indian Institute of Technology in ' < 

Madras, published recently, at once 
lays bare the rapid growth the Insti- 
tute has made over the last decade. 

Spread over 630 acres adjoining the ~ 1 

Raj Bhavan in Madras and run in ST al^ M’r.1 aMF 4 
collaboration with West German i > ■|i' /1>S>|L 4 

Technical Universities, the IIT has V' ■ 

been offering training facilities to g laF 4;i . 1 

2,000 trainees ever since it started 
functioning. Its elaborate workshops, S^g' 
equipped with sophisticated engineer- »w* *'■ 
ing apparatus and supervised by a 
qualiM Indo-German staff take good l a Mi » _ 

care of the country’s future require¬ 
ments in the sphere of industrial technology. The liaison it has been able 
to establish with industrial establishments outside by tackling their techni¬ 
cal problems has helped it play a significant role in the advancement of 
industrial technology in the South, if not the whole of the country. 


Bharatiya Jana Sangh Leader in Bonn 


tf y^OMEN like fashions but men 
make them." This adage appears to 
be losing its veracity in Munich's German 
School of Fashion Designing where a 
majority of women have put male students 
in a minority. The corridors of the Wend- 
land House, which houses the fashion 
school, therefore, are always aflutter with 
girls moving about in eye-catching dresses, 
its high-domed classrooms are often alive 
with discussion wars on the mini-skirt or 
other creative aspects of elegant grooming. 
In quieter moments the easels in its art- 
studios don the shape of the future eve in 
sartorial terms. The Manich School, 
therefore, has its say in the world of 
creative fashions. Its designs department 
teaches elements oj creative designing and 
seeks to blend imagination with technical 
realities. Its trainees become consultants 
and fashion-writers. 4 second department 
turns out technical experts for the ready¬ 
made clothing business. Yet another de¬ 
partment prepares illustrators for pattern 
books or experts in style-setting. Whatever 
be the branch of specialisation, the Ger¬ 
man School for Fashion Designing mainly 
emphasises on creativity. That is one 
reason for its continued speli of popularity 
in West Germany for the last four decades. 



TN the course of his recent goodwill tour of the Federal Republic of 
Germany, the President of the Bharatiya Jana Sangh, Mr. Atal Bihan 
Vajpayee, spent a couple of days in Bonn. Taking some time off his busy 
schedule m the West German Capital, the Jana Sangh MP called at the 
Foreign Office in Bonn on May 8. In the picture above Mr. Vajpayee is 
seen in a tete-a-tete with Dr. G. Fischer (right) and Mr. Muench. 


Brazilian National Award for Prof. Koelireutter 


pROF. H.J. Koelireutter, the New 
Delhi Max Mueller Bhavan chief 
who has already made a mark in 
the varied cultural life of the Capital, 
recently had one more distinction to 
add to an already impressive list of 
attainments. The latest decoration 
to his credit is the “Cruzeiro do Sul” 
—a Brazilian national award given to 
him for outstanding work in promot¬ 
ing cultural activities in that far off 
South American State. It may be re¬ 
called that Dr. Koelireutter, a well- 
known writer, composer and musi¬ 
cologist, spent three fruitful years as 
head of the Music Faculty in Brazil's 
Bahia University before he came to 
New Delhi. In addition to his pre¬ 
sent assignment in New Delhi, he is 
also the Regional Representative of 
the Goethe Institute at Munich for 
India, Burma and Ceylon. 
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VIllA BORMG 

CENTRE 

OF 

WORLD 

SEMINARS 


D F(.T,NTI two experts in irri- 
'gation ami regional (Je\ek>p- 
r nicnt arrivcil in Ucrlin-Tegel to par¬ 
ticipate in a seminal on “Agricul¬ 
tural Dcsclopnient Planning for 
Developing ('ounliies" They 
formed part ol a large mimbei 
of delegates fiom the Middle 
Fast and North Aliican cotin- 
tries who had come at the in¬ 
vitation ol the German rounda- 
tion Tor Developing C ountries to 
deirberale on mallei s as would 
enable the huge irrigation proiccts 
in their countries to sield optimum 
bcnelits The 18-ilav seminai, held 
partly m Berlin and pailly m Tunis, 
was an aflair lor specialists and 
senior administrators whose mam 
concern was to plan out the infra¬ 
structure round irrigation projects 
in their countries so that the 
benefiting people may get the 
maximum utility from projects 



Bkimh"- the tradnional seal ,! the German roundation For 
Developing ( onnine'.. often railed the •'Acaduny of The Third World” 


over whith huge sums of public 
money had been invested. 

The seminal referred to above 
is only one of a lumdred organis¬ 
ed by the Geiinan T-oundation 
Foi DevelopmgCountries. Beilin's 
“Villa Borsig.” which primarily 
houses the roundation, is now a 
well-known name all over the 
vvoild rver since the Toundation 
was est.ibhshcd in |0,S»), p has 
become the local point of sciious 
ilisciissions and deliberations cal¬ 
culated to impiove the qiialitv of 
public adminislialion aiul re¬ 
gional planning m farolflands It 
has ' erved as the scat for the l-'oun- 
dation’s ctiraloimm, its adminis¬ 
trative unit, the Seminar Depart¬ 
ment and the C entral Offices for 
Agricultural Development and 
Public .Administration, Over the 

(Continued on pign 6) 



^Six Korean giie^l\ pictured in front of the 
German Foundation's new budding. 



I 

I 

I 

! Mr. S.S. Grewal Heft), Development Commiwione'-. Punjab ' 
j and Mr. M.l. Mallappa (right), Chiej Engineer, Mysore, who I 
j recently attended a seminar on Irrigation Planning. ! 



.’ ;— — reru, giving a recital at one 

of the social get-togethers at the German Foundation. Cultural 
meets on the international level are its hall-mark. 
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last decade, more than 3,000 
participants have come to take 
part in its one hundred seminars. 
Most of these participants were 
experts in public administration 
or else were top-ranking scientists, 
doctors, engineers, economists, 
agricultural experts, etc. 

Of late, the curatorium, the 
Public Administration's Central 
Office and the Foundation's ad¬ 
ministrative unit have found a 
new building near Berlin's Zoo¬ 
logical Gardens The new building 
is an up-to-date, star-like structure 
made of three long flat structural 
buildings with eight towers. 

The central offices connected 
with Public Administration, Agri¬ 
cultural Development and Pro¬ 
fessional Advancement concern 
themselves with specialised train¬ 
ing of experts and top profes¬ 
sionals and evolve new reforms 
to improve public administration 
in the developing countries. The 
curriculum consists of German 
lessons, introduetjon to the art of 
administration, advanced train¬ 
ing, seminars for exchange of 
views and to evaluate conclusions. 
Practical training, evolved in such 
a manner as to suit particular 
requirements, is also an integral 
part of the Foundation's curri¬ 
culum. In addition, external 
courses in participating countries 
are gaining more and more signi¬ 
ficance. Under these courses one 
time delegates are invited to the 
follow-up seminars. 

To make public administration 
in emergent countries really func¬ 
tioning and effective, the Founda¬ 
tion and the Federal Government 
help developing countries to im¬ 
prove their infra - structures 
through advice and by collaborat¬ 
ing in projects like road-building, 
hospitals, education centres, etc. 

Finally, the core of the Foun¬ 
dation’s main activities lies in 2,000 
volunteers of the German Deve¬ 
lopment Service who work in 27 
different countries in different 
capacities All these activities 
put together make the German 
Foundation For Developing 
Countries a tremendous force as a 
catalytic agent of social change 
all over the world. It is pri¬ 
marily for this reason that it has 
been called the “Academy of 
The Third World.’’ 









M''' V 1 “ ii 


Flick-flack on Suspended Beam 

piFTEEN-year old Angelika Kern’s best exercise is the flick-flack on 
the suspended beam. At the gymnastic tournaments in Darmstadt 
and Esslingen (Federal Republic of Germany), the teenage 
gymnast from the small town of Teningen was able to finish third 
behind 21-year old Irmi Krauser and Marlies Stegemann, barely 18. 
Later Angelika travelled with the German party as a reserve to the 
European Women’s Gymnastic Championships held at Landkrona 
in Sweden last May. With her flick-flack on the suspended beam, 
Angelika is one of the few world gymnasts who can execute this ex¬ 
tremely difficult and hazardous exercise. Two years of daily practice 
has enabled Angelika to achieve perfection in this difficult feat. 
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HANOVER FAIR-1969: 


INCREASED 

FOREIGN 

PARTICIPATION 


^HIS year’s Hanover Fair, often 
considered a major event 
in the world of industrial devel¬ 
opment and trade, has been wide¬ 
ly acclaimed as a step ahead of 
its last year’s performance - a feat 
there is no reason to believe the 
coming Fair next year will not 
score one better upon. 

By all counts, the 1969-Flanovcr 
Fair could never be as futuristic 
and international in character at 
the same time as it turned out to 
be late this Spring. 

Of the 5,276 exhibitors repre¬ 
senting 5,941 firms, nearly twenty- 
seven per cent of the participants 
came from distant lands, climes 
and cultures. This foreign parti¬ 
cipation was certainly a big leap 
over its 1950-iccord of 2.7 
per cent, a proof, if one were 
needed, to show that the Fair 
is no longer national in character 
as it was in its earlier years. 

The Fair, housed in a modern, 
two-storeyed, concrcte-cum-steci 
structure that sprawled over 225 
acres ol the exhibition grounds, 
represented a unique international 
setting which transcended all 
political stances and economic 
barriers. Yugoslavia and Russia, 
India and America, France and 
Austria, Belgium and Bulgaria, 
all found themselves side by side 
displaying their latest in the field 
of industiial technology. No 
wonder, therefore, if their pavi¬ 
lions were exquisite in lay-out 
and their decor characteristic of 
the national and cultural traits. 

India, which was represented by 
only two firms last year, had as 
many as 15 exhibitors to display 
their latest products. In the present 
fair, the display ranged from the 
king mango to the latest machi¬ 
nery in the tool industry. 

True to its tradition, the 1969- 
Hanover Fair was more than a 
place to merely buy and sell— 





■ 


The 19ft9-lianoYcr Fnir attracted nearly 6,000 cxhibitois ft an'all over the world. 


Its major objective being to offer 
facilities to businessmen the world 
over to meet together and explore 
business opportunities and to 
look into a gold mine of fresh 
ideas the fair has to oiler and to 
transact business even if it be 
over the political and trade walls. 

In items of technological devel¬ 
opment, the exhibits covered 
such a vast range of improve¬ 
ments and innovations in existing 
machinery that even experts were 
often hard-pressed to suiwey the 
market even in their own fields of 
specialisation. They covered a vast 
array of machinery ranging from 
computers to household goods. 

The star attraction of the exhi¬ 


bits displayed by firms in the 
Federal Republic of Germany 
was a remote-control system which 
supervised the technical facili¬ 
ties at Bochum’s new university. 
The other highlights of the Ger¬ 
man pavilion were: a portable 
colour TV set; the Futuro week¬ 
end retreat in modern living; the 
infra-red image converter useful 
for catching culprits in the dark 
and to discover forgeries, etc. 

With the latest that industrial 
technology has to offer at the 
international trade counter, the 
9-day Hanover Fair was another 
landmark in industrial develop¬ 
ment of all nations -particularly 
the Federal Republic of Germany. 
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PICTURES 


this year’s 23rd 
Ruhr Festival at 
Recklinghausen spr¬ 
ung a pleasant sur¬ 
prise at all theatre¬ 
goers. The star attra¬ 
ction of the Festival 
was a simultaneous 
billing of two well- 
known plays “Woy- 
zeck” and "Leonce 
and Lena” by the West 
German poet and 
playwright. Georg 
Buechner. Producer 
Willi Schmidt inter¬ 
wove the two plays 
scene by scene, and 
Eva Kotthaus (with 
Kurt Heintel in the 
picture left) played 
the leading roles. 
The producer experi¬ 
mented with the idea of dramatising the estrangement of the 
two main characters—a task in which he succeeded admirably. 












- . sLi 








I OOKING out for fish on the bed of the Baltic Sea is a challeng- 
^ing assignment the ocean biologists in the Federal Republic 
of Germany arc currently engaged with. In the course of their 
11-day stay on the floor of the sea in the FIcnsburg F|ord, the 
aquanauts (picture above) restricted themselves to test-trials 
of an underwater fishing station which is to become their 
future workshop and home Experts believe that the under¬ 
water station will allow aquanauts to work far into the sea bed 
Itself for weeks on end and without the aid of the supply ship 
“Friedrich Hcincke.” seen in the background of the picture 
above. Once the deep ocean research station gets going, it 
will ultimately enable them to practise and evolve new tech¬ 
niques of deep water fish culture and fish catching devices. 
This will mean a complete revolution over existing methods 
which arc primarily concerned with operations on the 
open seas. Additionally^ deep water fishing is the ultimate 
answer to present shortages in fish catches we witness today. 


all eyes In West Germany are fixed at the coming age of 
^)umbo lets. Air-fields are being redesigned to cope with 
the jumbo|et travel and allied industries arc planning for its 
future needs. Atypical feature of this futuristic planning is the 
Lectra Haul T-150 built by an Oberhausen firm, which is to be 
used to shift the Boeing 747 jumbos from one part of the air¬ 
port to another. The diesel hauler is |ust the thing for the job. 



the “area of light” on a Federal autobahn (highway) near 
Saarbruecken is only a projection into the future street¬ 
lighting system which is both practical as well as a delight to 
the eye. With its introduction all over the West German 
autobahnen, the night light will become as good as day light- - 
and safe too. Every fifth person in the Federal Republic owns 
a car and driving safety gets top priority with the authorities. 


TYPICAL of West , ;'••• l).‘{ ' 

..Si,”';:" Tsenose fflir’Es 

exuberance (picture: * 

right) is eighteen. . ! 

year-old Gisela ' w jiBv,,.. 

Waelter. A charming -, W 

representative of ' 

teenagers from the 
Rhineland, Miss 
Waelter has been 
selected Miss Teena¬ 
ge Fair to focus 
public attention at 
the coming Teenage 
Fair, The first of 
its kind in the f— 

Federal Republic of 
Germany, the fair 
will be held in Dues- 
seldorf in the coming 
August and is being 
currently popularised 
all over the Federal 
Republic of Germany 
through attractive 

posters and other media of mass publicity. As elsewhere, the 
teenagers in West Germany are coming into their own and 
because of this fact entire industries are being geared to cater 
to teenage tastes and requirements of the youth. The Teenage 
Fair-1969 is only a recognition of this up-and-coming generation 
which is today's customer and tomorrow’s decision-maker. 
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GERMANY-THE STATES AND THE PARTIES 


Twenty years ago, in 1949 the Federal Republic of Ger¬ 
many enacted, in the Basic Law, a Constitution appropriate 
to a democratic State based on the rule of law. In conformity 
with this Constitution the entire German people remain called 
upon to achieve by free self-determination the unity and free¬ 
dom of Germany. The Basic Law applies in the territory 
of the eleven LOnder —listed in accordance with the number of 
inhabitants. 

North Rhine-Westphalia . Bavaria . Baden - Wurttemberg. 
Lower Sa*ony . Hesse . Rhineland - Palatinate . Schleswig - 
Holstein . Berlin . Hamburg . Saarland . Bremen. 

The Federal Republic of Germany, and only the Federal 
Republic, has a democratic Government resulting from free 
elections. In terms, therefore, of interna iiunal law, only she 
possesses the legitimate authority of the German State. More¬ 
over, above three-quarters of the entire German population 
live in the Federal Republic of Germany 

The Federal Republic of Germany is a social, constitutional 
State. She stands surety for the lawful obligations of Ger¬ 
many as a whole. 

She is associated with the Free Woild in confident partner- 
siiip. Through her Constitution she has repudiated all thoughts 
of a aation-Siate character. The Federation can, by legislation, 
transfer sovereign powers to international institutions and 
consent to such limitations upon its sovereignty as will serve 
the unity of nations and bring about a peaceful and lasting 
order in the world. 
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The map shows the L&nder (States) of the Federal Republic of 
Germany together with the names of the political parties that 
form the governments in these States: These parties are; 
CDU—Christian Democratic Party: SPD—Social Democratic 
Party: FDP—Free Democratic Party: and CSV—Christian 
Socialist Union. 


INDIA AND GERMANY HAVE MANY THINGS IN COMMON 


^OMPARED to the geographical 
^expansion and the number of 
inhahitants of India, Germany is a 
country of middling size. In terms 
of area it is not even as large as 
the State of Andhra Pradesh. 
However, one of the many things 
that India and West Germany have 
in common is that both have a 
Government based on a system of 
Parliamentary Democracy. 

Germany lies in the heart of 
Europe, It has more boundaries 
and consequently more neighbours 
than any other country on the 
Continent—perhaps in the world. 
Almost every patch of its soil 
is being utilized and transformed by 
man. Where ground is not covered 
by urban or rustic settlements, it 
IS exploited by agriculture or 
.forestry. 

The foreign tourists like the 
romantic Rhine—the river which is 


the maritime highway connecting 
Switzerland, France, Germany and 
Holland the colourful scenery 


Territories 


India 

32,66,090 sq. km. 

Germany (West) 

2,49,000 sq. km. 

Population; 


India 

52 crores 

Germany (West) 

6 crores 


of the Bavarian Alps, the vivacious 
towns like Munich or Berlin and 
last hut not least the German wine 
and beer. 

One hundred years ago Ger¬ 
many was still being described as 
the nation of poets, philosophers 
and musicians—a nation whose 
century ■ old tradition of humanism 
produced men like Diirer and 
Bach, Beethoven and Goethe, 


Luther and Schopenhauer, Karl 
Marx and Max Mueller. 

Today Germany is one of the 
most advanced industrial countries 
of our globe, second in international 
trade, third in terms of Gross 
National Product. Names like 
Mercedes, Volkswagen and Sie¬ 
mens are symbolic of the Germany 
of our times. Yet this does not 
mean that people are happier to¬ 
day than in the times of Goethe, 
nor does it mean that the Germany 
of the poets and philosophers is dead. 

"The German nation is a nation 
of contradictions"—is the verdict 
of the historians. Whether this 
is true is known only to the his¬ 
torians. But there is no use denying 
that Germany's history has been 
influenced by fateful circumstances 
and that, as one writer puts it, we 
are rich in man-made catcustrophes... 

( Continuid oa i»|* 10 ) 
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Within the span of one generation 
Germany has lost two World Wars 
and -in the course oj it — eight- 
and-a-half million people... 

Twice within twenty-jive years 
people have seen their money and 
“sectiritics" devalued by nine-tenth... 

Today, twenty-four years after 
the War its traces have almost 
completely disappeared : 

The present standard oj lining 
is much higher than it u</.f hejore 
the war 

“The Deutsche Maik” is one oj the 
hardest currencies of the world... 

Unemployment is wiped out, the 
housing-shortage overcome and 
the mercantile jlect -completely 
lost after the last war—rebuilt .. 

This phoemx-like recovery of 
West Germany has been called 
the “German Miracle." But it 
was not the Germans, who invent¬ 
ed the slogan, and a miracle it 
definitely was not. It HOi- the 
result of the collective will to sur¬ 
vive, expressed in hard work and 
individual initiative, and channelled 
through the organisational struc¬ 
ture of a free competitive economy, 
which made pos.sihle this specta¬ 
cular “come-back." 

Those who were born at the turn 
of the century have witnessed and 
lived in four different Germany’s: 
Imperial Germany (1870 — 1918), 
the “Weimar Republic" (1919— 
1933), the dark period of Hitler's 
Germany (1933- 1945) and finally 
the Germany of today, prosperous, 
yet tragically divided from north 
to south. 

There is the western part, the 
Federal Republic of Germany and 
by far the large.vt in size and 
population (6 crores) with a legally 
constituted Government representing 
the German people and state, and 
the eastern part, where 17 million 
Germans are ruled against their 
will by a communist regime imposed 
upon them by the Soviet Union 
after World War U. 

Germans-in east and west ■ 
arc sure that the day of peaceful 
re-unijication will come. Mean¬ 
while, however, they have to face 
a time which is a te.st of patience 
and perseverance Much will 
depend—in this perhd —on the 
encouragement and support from 
friendly countries. 



East Germans revolting at the Berlin Potsdamer Platz on June 17,1953 

Division of Germany Must be Overcome 

cIXTEUN years after the derruinstratiiiiis for freedom and reunificuiion of all 
'^Germans in East Berlin and East Gei many, the West German people continue to 
regard the events around June 17, 1953, as happenings of major historical importance. 
Germans celebrate this day as the “Day of German Unity.” It is a day for stock¬ 
taking, which makes oppressively clear the fact that Germany is still a divided 
country and its population is held apart from each other. 

On June 17, 1953, many Germans lost their lives in an attempt to 
assert titcir free will through rallies and demonstrations. They were forced back to 
order by the use of military power and inariial law. Today, sixteen yeais latei, the 
East German rulers still insist on using their subjects to per|>ctuate the dividing lutes. 
Evcrytlung is sulwrdmaied to this aim - even tlie new GDR “cintsiitution” and the 
“nationality law." Those on whom these laws are being forced upon arc being made 
a pawn to a regime whicli maintains that only under its corklilioas can tla? German 
nation become one or else remain divided. However, it has to be remcmbeied 
that the ties uniting the Gcrmtin people cannot be broken in spite of the Wall, 
barbed-wires, mine-fields, etc. The Germans consider themselves as one people 
and arc proud of their achies'cmenls. 

In these circumstances the Fcdeial Government has four obligations. These 
are; (1) It must do everything in ns power to ensure that the division of the country 
IS ended; (2) it must do everything to overcome gulfs tn Gernviny under the 
circiunstances of partition and Bonn Government’s proposal to this effect must be 
continually discussed and implemented; (3) it must dismantle with firmness and 
perseverance the fear in the world of tlic present day Germany and gain the confi- 
deiia' of her neighbours in Eastern Europe; it must pursue a practical policy in 
relaxing tensions in Europe and; (4) it must actively advance the eurrcsit discussion 
on a European peace system. 



In an annual plenary session, the Bundestag commemorates “Day of German Unity.' 
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w™ the launching of the Federal Republic's 
biggest ever cruiser, "The Hamburg." earlier 
this year, a new trail has been blazed in the sphere 
of luxury voyages. The 25,000-ion luxury ship can 
accommodate 600 holiday-seekers in its air-condition- 
ed cabins. While the living accommodation it offers 
is the last word in stylish living and comfort, its 


MARK THE CONTRAST 


bars, cinemas and swimming pools have the final say 
in lop entertainment. The "Floating Spa." as the 
ship has bean called, is scheduled for pleasure voyages 
to the West African and South American coasts. The 
picture above gives an eye-catching view of the ship, 
while the one below incorporates 15 changes as 
usual. How good are you in spotting them out ? 
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- IN SHORT = 


In a message to Act¬ 
ing President Mr. V. V. 
Giri, the Federal Pre¬ 
sident, Dr. Heinrich 
Luebke, has conveyed 
heartfelt sympathy of 
the German people to 
the cyclone victims of 
Andhra Pradesh. A 
sum of Rs. 28,000 has 
also been donated to 
the Prime Minister's 
Relief Fund to help the 
victims of the havoc. 

* 

The West German 
mountaineering expe¬ 
dition has successfully 
scaled the summit of 
the 24,648-ft. high Roc 
Hoir—a previously un¬ 
climbed peak in the 
Annapurna range. 

"It is our duty to 
exploit the opportuni¬ 
ties of the present hour 
and recognise the 
undisputed will of the 
European people for 
unity." ( Foreign Minis¬ 
ter Willy Brandt .) 

* 

The Basic Law oj the 
Federal Republic of 
Germany recently com¬ 
pleted 20 years of its 
existence. Seventy ex¬ 
perts worked jor nine 
months on the document 
to establish the foun¬ 
dation for a democratic 
life for all Germans. 
* 

West Berlin is the 
first European city to 
have its 420,000 motor 
vehicles registered 
electronically, reducing 
thereby tiresome paper 
work of registration, 
notification, etc. 

« 

Soviet newspapers 
have again alleged that 
West Germany is equip¬ 
ping China to build up 
her missile stock-pile. 
Contrarily, China has 


charged the Soviet Gov¬ 
ernment for seeking 
military support from 
West Germans in the 
Sino-Soviet confron¬ 
tation. In the midst of 
this slanging match be¬ 
tween two camp-fellows, 
Bonn has reconfirmed 
that military goods 
are under embargo. Who 
then is helping whom ? 

• 

A new technological 
research institute will 
start working in Han¬ 
over shortly. Financed 
by West German indus¬ 
try, it will study the 
technological and eco¬ 
nomic conditions that 
are expected to prevail 
in the next two decades. 


More than 8,000 
competitors are expect¬ 
ed to participate in the 
1972-Olympics at 
Munich. A covered 
stadium, which is to 
accommodate 80,000 
spectators, is presently 
under construction. 

* 

With a new photo¬ 
copying device display¬ 
ed at the Hanover Fair 
recently, it is now pos¬ 
sible to make photo¬ 
copies of multicoloured 
originals. Ten copies of 
an original can be pro¬ 
duced in one minute. 

This year's Interna¬ 
tional Charlemagne 
Prize, awarded annually 
by the city of Aachen, 
has been presented to 
the EEC at Brussels. 

• 

The International 
Youth Library in 
Munich is celebrating 
its 20th anniversary as 
a world centre of young 
people's literature. It 


houses over 100,000 
books in 50 languages 
which comprises one- 
third of the world's 
literature for children. 

# 

An Indian carpet 
was one of the many 
items put up for sale 
at an art auction in 
Hanover recently. Pri¬ 
vate collectors from all 
over Europe flew into the 
city to make their bids. 

♦ 

The Federal Parlia¬ 
ment recently passed 
the employment pro¬ 
motion law that replaces 
the existing law in force 
for more than 40 years. 
The new law seeks to 
raise employment level 
and labour mobility 
within the ftahiework 
of the Federal .social 
and economic policy. 

In a hid to make 
parks more colourful 
and gay, Cologne plans 
to build an amusement 
park of its own. The 
park, to be opened 
to the public by 1971, 
will offer year-round 
amusements as well as 
other attractions. 

* 

Applying rust to rust¬ 
proof steel is the core 
of a new technique deve¬ 
loped in the Federal 
Republic of Germany. 
The result: A weather¬ 
proof building material 
that needs no paint, 
lacquer or other forms 
of protective coating. 

» 

" Interpack," the 
fifth international ex¬ 
hibition of packing 
machines, which ended 
in Duesseldorf a few 
days ago, attracted 
100,000 visitors this 
year. With 250 manufac- 
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turers, the Federal Re¬ 
public occupies a leading 
position as the manu¬ 
facturer of packing 
machines in the world. 

The erection of the 
world's first plastic light 
house has just been 
conqtleted near Olueck- 
stadt on the Elbe. 
Twenty metres high and 
made of reinforced 
glass fibre, all its 
switching operations 
are done automatically. 
♦ 

The Rourkela steel 
plant processed 28,249 
tons of steel during 
May this year. It is tlw 
highest record set up in 
any single month so far. 


At a Kathmandu re¬ 
ception to celebrate the 
centenary of the Ger¬ 
man Alpine Club, the 
leader of the West Ger¬ 
man mountaineering 
expedition announc^ 
that another attempt 
would be made to con¬ 
quer Annapurna I. 
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India’s l)e(nity Prime Minislf r in V\ <‘st Germanv 
>1()KAIMI DPSAI with Wild Y liKANDT 









OUR NOTE BOOK 


hunumr ave the spice of li/f 
They let ojf the .steam of human 
tensions and make criticism acceptable 
more palatably. Satire is the finest 
Jaim of literary criticism that touches 
social life and therefore has often been 
rated as a supplementary force behind 
public laws. "Humour and Satire," a 
collection o] repre.sentative German wii 
and satire, falls under this category 

The collei non includes some oj the 
finest pieces by fire outstanding German 
wits and humousts of this century. 
They are: Kurt Tncholsky, the political 
tiilic. poet and pro.se-wiilcr Lrich 
Kaestner. playwright and mnehst 
Siegfried l.enz; the Group-47 satiiisi 
Wolfgang Hddeshetmer; and the sui real¬ 
ist story writer Kurt Kti.senberg 

Whatever the tat get oj satne m these 
witty writings, they reverl a well-deve¬ 
loped sense of wit with a stiatght and 
penelrattng criticism. Tucholsky's "The 
Getieial in The Drawing Room." loi 
e.xample, is a fine itnnature of an 
urni-chuir militaiy commander who 
barks orders to his fighting units over a 
telephone. While the fighting men 
become cannon fodder, it is the General 
svlio gets the decoratton. Kaestner’s 
"4 Charming Evening," yet another 
comment on social gei-togctheis, is a 
lonuc depiction of a social party wheie 
old jocks go the round and which is 
marred by the ho.st's pet dog who spoils 
the evening because he gets a friendly 
pal on the wrong side. Altogether, the 
selection reveals the Get man craving for 
a peaceful and well-organised social fife. 
Publisher . Mss Hueber Verlag, Muenchen. 



GIRI SENDS GOOD WISHES TO DK. HEINEMANN 


In a message of greefings and felicita¬ 
tions to Dr. Gustav Heinemann, who took 
over as President of the Federal Repub¬ 
lic of Germany on July 1, India's Acting 
President, Mr. V.V. Giri, has, on behalf 
of the government and people of India, 
cabled the following good wishes: 

‘‘On the occasion of your assumption of 
the office of the President of the Fed¬ 
eral Republic of Germany I have great 
pleasure in conveying to Your KwcelLency 
the cordial greetings and sincere feli¬ 
citations of the Government and people 
of India to which 1 add my own. 

While expressing my best w Lshes for Your 
Excellency's success, I feel confident 
that in the years to come the areas of 
cooperation between our two countries 
will continue to widen not only to our 
mutual benefit but in the larger in¬ 
terest of peace and understanding. 

1 also take this opportunity of wishing 
Your Excellency personally all health 
and happiness and the people of Federal 
Republic of Germany ever increasing 
progress and prosperity.” 



Dr, G. Heinemann 



V. V. Giri 


MORARJI DESAI AT THE FRANKFURT GANDHI SEMINAR 



Gandhiji's disciple and Deputy Premier 
Morarji Desai, who was on a visit to West 
Germany to inaugurate the Gandhi Seminar 
jointly sponsored by the Gandhi Commit¬ 
tee and the Indo-German Society there 
must have found himself in a Land of 
Gandhi during his itinerary. For when 
he said that the people of Germany can 
‘‘understand better than others the 
message of Gandhiji,'* he was probably 
stating more of a fact than being polite. 
The same theme was in evidence during hie 
talks with President Heinemann on whom 


Morart! Desai he was the first foreign dignitary to 
call after assuming office. The rapport 
between the man-of-peace and Mr. Desai was immediate. 
Similarly, in his talks with Chancellor Riesinger he 
discovered a vested interest in peace and Gandhian 
approach to political problems. His meeting with Willy 
Brandt (cover page) also took place in all cordiality. 


NO I I HE SLIGHTEST SHADE OF TRUTH 


The Soviet news agency “Novotny” maintains in an 
article that trade relations between the People's 
Republic of China and the Federal Republic of Germany 
are mainly aimed at increasing the Chinese military 
potential. These Soviet allegations are already well- 
known for a long time and do not contain the slightest 
shade of truth. It may be restated that the export 
of arms or strategic goods is specially included in 
an embargo list. Export of military goods to the 
People's Republic of China is therefore not possible. 
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GERMAN FOOD 
AID TO INDIA 


AN agreement on German food 
^assistance nw signed on July 
4, 1969, by Mr. A.T. Bambawale, 
Joint Secretary, Ministry o/ Fin¬ 
ance, on bclialj of the Govern¬ 
ment of India, and by the German 
Ambassador, Baron von Mirhacli, 
on behalf of the Oovcrmiiciil of the 
Federal Republic of German \. 

According to tins ugieemcni the 
Federal Republic oj Germatiy will 
grant to India in 1969 64,000 tons 
of wheat. Another 26,000 tons 
of wheat will be the German con¬ 
tribution to the multilateral EEC 
Grant for India, for which an agree¬ 
ment has already been signed 

This German food aid, the total 
value of which is approximately 
Rs. 4.3 crores, is part of the Inter¬ 
national Grains Agreement 1967 
(Kennedy Round). The Food Aid 
Convention, which came into force 
on July 4, 1966, provides lor an 
annual amount of 4.5 million tons 
of foodgrains to be given as grant 
aid to developing countries over a 
period of three years from 1969. 





Signing ifie wheat agreement in New Delhi are Mr. A. T. Bambawale, Jt. Secretary, 
Ministry of l inance, for the Government of India and Ambassador Baron D. von 
Mirbach (second from left), for the Federal Republic of Germany. On the Ambassador's 
right and rear are Mr II. Kahle and Mr. tV. Gaymann. 


ECONOMIC AID MISSION 



The well-known Indian authoi, journa¬ 
list and critic, Nirad C. Chaudhuii. 
who is currently writing a book on 
the German scholar^ Max Mueller. 


AS already indicated bv Mr 
Morarji Desai, Deputy I’rimc 
Minister and Minister of Finance, 
who was shortly on a visit to the 
Federal Republic cit German v. a 
German govcrniiienial economic 
delegation arrived in New Delhi on 
a 12-dciv-visit on July 14. 1969. 

The delegation is headed bv Mr. 
E. F.lson. AJchtioiuil Secretary to 
the Bonn Muiistiy oj Economics, 
and includes high ojpein/s of the 
German Foreign Office and the 
Federal Ministries oj Transport, 
Finance and Economic Cooperation, 
as well as the Bank of Reeonstrtu - 
tioit (KflV). The Indian Jelega¬ 
tion will be led bv Or. l.G 
Patel. Special Secrctarv, Ministrv 
of Finance m New Delhi. 

From July 15, the tno deleguiioiis 
will negotiate the terms of an agree¬ 
ment on the German capital aid 
for 1969-70. Tlie\ will discii.ss the 


, overall aspects of German Jinaitcial 
and technical assistanee to India 
and ([uestions pertaining to trade 

• and investment. 

During their stay in India, the 
j German delegation will visit Indian 
. firms and Indo-Oerman joint ven- 
tiites in Madras and Bangalore. 

\ The capital aid agreement is expect- 
I ed to be signed at the com liisicm 
\ oj the negotiations 

j It may be mentioned that the 
Geiman delegation to the meeting 
; of the Aid India Consortium held in 
j Pans about 6 weeks ago, hadpledg- 

• ed a contribution amounting to 
Rs. 50.1 crores (266 million DM) 

' for 196)9 The amount will com- 
I prise debt relief as well as non- 
'' project and pi oject aid. It includes 
: food aid valued at Rs. 3.4 crores 
(nearly 16 million DM) an agree¬ 
ment for which H'av signed in 
New Delhi on July 4, 1969. 
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Good Wishes For Satyajit Ray at Berlinale 





'J'HE Stuttgart Ballet, more properly 

known as the Wuerttemberg State 
Theatre Ballet, has been a matter of 
national pride for the Germans. But since 
it began giving performances at Man- 
batten’s Metropolitan Opera House in 
New York, its name is on the way to 
international fame. 

Indeed, its three-weeks of 24 perfor¬ 
mances at the Met have taken both the 
/imcriean audiences and ballet critics 
alike by its intensely moving dance sweep. 
For what particularly impressed the 
audiences was the Ballet's distinct style 
as well as the quality of the performance 
put Up by the cast. Its .six performances 
included the now well-known pieces : 
"Taming of the Shrew," "Romeo and 
Juliet," "Eugene Onegin," and "Giselle." 
Also, the performance of the two pairs, 
Susanne Hanke and Heim C lauss In 
"Romeo and Juliet," and Mercia Huydee 
and Richard Cragun in Cranko’s "Tam¬ 
ing of the Shrew" {picture above) provid¬ 
ed a new emotional experiemr 

The credit for building up the Stutt¬ 
gart Ballet largely goes to the gifted 
choreographer John Cranko who has 
given to It a repertoire oj 52 pieces, more 
than half of which are his ow» creations 


QN the eve of his 
^departure for West 
Berlin where his (Um 
competes for top ho¬ 
nours at the 19th Berlin 
International Film Fes¬ 
tival this year, film 
director Satyajit Ray 
was accorded a hearty 
send off at a reception 
given in his honour in 
Calcutta. Wishing the 
director of the Indian 
film entry to the Berlin- 
ale, “Adventures of 
Goopy and Bagba,” all 



the best, Mrs. Kopf. wife of the Consul General (picture above), hoped 
that the film will hit the mark. Prominent among those to felicitate Mr. stjay 


and producers Nepal Dutta and Ashim Dutta at the get-together were 


Cultural Attache, Miss U. Komers and eminent film critics of Calcutta. It 


may be recalled that Mr. Satyajit Ray, who won two Silver Bear awards 


for best direction in 1964 and 1956, is familiar to the Berlinale 

Two Indian Journalists in Germany 


■ “ ' ait - - 4 



(^][OING round West 
^Germany on a study- 
tour recently were two 
distinguished members 
of the Indian press corps 
-both of them ladies 
and free-lance journa¬ 
lists: Miss Harji Malik 
well-known to the rea¬ 
ders of ' leading daily 
of New rv ihi and Mrs. 
Rami Chhabra known 
to the TV .uidicnees and 
the readership of a num¬ 


ber of periodicals in the 


Capital. In the course of their tour the two ladies showed interest in a 
wide range of subjects, including the pre-election scene, television, stu¬ 
dents welfare programmes, Indo-German cooperation and the Gandhi 
Centenary celebrations. The picture above shows the journalists with two 


officials from Bonn Foreign Office : Dr. Lauicnschlager and Mr Muench. 

Women Leaders’ Delegation Tours (Germany 


^LOSER understand- 
'^ing and collabora¬ 
tion between women’s 
and social welfare or¬ 
ganisations in India and 
West Germany take a 
promising turn when a 
0-membcr goodwill dele¬ 
gation of women leaders 
begin a 4-week study- 
tour of Germany. 
Tlic delegation—three 
from Maharashtra and 
one each from Delhi, 
Calcutta and Madras - 
will meet their West 



German coumerpaits 

and discuss related problems with their hosts. At a reception given to the 
Maharashtra members of the delegation at Bombay (from left) were : 
Mr & Mrs Heredia, Mr Schwarz, Maharashtra Finance Minister and his 
wife, Mr & Mrs Wankhede, Dr P Bensch, Mrs (Dr) and Mr Magar 
and Mr and Mrs Kunz. Mrs. Irene Heredia, Mrs Kusum Wankhede and 
Mrs. (Dr.) Magar (second, fourtn and fifth) comprise the delegation. 
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DESAI IN GERMANY 


INDO-GERMAN 

FRIENDSHIP 

STRENGTHENED 



CINCE I had tliL- opportunity 
*^011 that November day in Nev\ 
Delhi to plant a tree ol friendship 
at the site of the Gandhi nieirn >rMl 
the world has moved on ' 

These words of welcome In 
Federal Chancelloi Kuit Gcoie 
Kiesmger at a dinnei he gave in 
honoiii of Ml Morarji Desai. 
Deputy Prime Minislei ol India, 
arc no mere indication of the 
warmth with which the Indian 
leader was reccnevl by the bedeial 
Chaneellor m Bonn on July 4 
In a way, they sum up the genei.i! 
tenor of the five-day goodwill loin 
Mr Desai undertook of 1here<.lera! 
Republic of Germain l oi iioi 
only were the joint talks, on whieli- 
ever level they took pLne fiuitfnl 
but also evidence was a.ailabk 
to the effect that the teiidei plan! 
of Indo-German frieiulship was 
beginning to strike roots in die 
soil of mutual iindei sl,in.lin<a and 
was growing into a tree 

Cordiality, m favi. lolled hke 
the prov'crbial red s.tipel light 
from the time the Deputy Pre¬ 
mier's plane touched down at 
the Bonn .airport To leeenc him 
at the airport were two well-known 
friends of India among ..thers 
Mr. G.F. Duckwit/. the formei 


ri-ih'ui! Piciulrnl Di O' Hfinemann receive,! Mo'-wii Dcmii, Deputv PiimeMnus- 
lei (if InJiii the tilfill eipii ilinnilui V III cal! on hill, ws. , hi\ takiiip oier the nfllii 


Gel man Amhassador to India and 
currently 1 oreign Secretary, and 
Dr Ad,i|heit Seiln/. ChairiTi,in ol 
the liidoGenn.in Society 

His Li urlesy i.all on the Federal 
PiLsideiit Dr Gustav Hcinemann. 
the fust foieign digmlaiv to c.ill 
oil him afui he took ovet as 
Piesidenl, was .i meeting between 
Geimain's nian-<'l-peaee and the 
Tiklian disciple <4' Mahatm.i 
Gandin No wonder ifthe tvvpK ol 
disenssnai between the two ceiUlcvi 
round the (Sindhian approach 
towaid •. Ill leni poluie.il problems 

A similai ihenuit'e appioaeh 
vva . isible in Mi Desai s talks 
with ledcud ( haneelloi Kurt 
Geoi e Riesinger and Foreign 
Minislei Will' Br.mdl 

His talks vMlii Ml Rail Sehillc'. 
Minister tor l eonoiiiK Coopeia- 
tioit eoiieentraled on economic re¬ 
lations between the iwocouiitiics 
Here tlk talks weu motivated bv 
a tlesiie to soil oni pr.ietical jsio- 
hlems oil die evoiiomie plane in a 
spud ol mutual assistance. An 
indieaium towards this end came 


from Ml Moi.ii ji Desai himself tvi- 
wards the end of his visd, namely, 
that .1 coiiij'osite governmental 
deleg.ition vvoiild be coming to 
India on .Inlv 14 to negi'tiatc the 
teriik c>f the l‘>(i‘)-7(t capital aid to 
India, vvhich has alieady becnjslevl- 
ged to the extent i>f Rs 50 | cioics 

Hisst,iv m I rankfurl. coming 
as It did. at the end of his visits 
!(' industrial cst,ihlishmciUs m 
Hambui ,v!, I lanov erand Wolfsburg, 
bii'iigld him m ti'iich vviili the 
Geinuin people's belief and 
aliilude tovvauK the (i.mdhian phi¬ 
losophy It was IP Ii,inklurl that 
Ml Moiiun Desai ma'J.auiated the 
Gandhi.m Semmai vvhicii vva-- 
loinlIv spoiisoi ed by the Cierman 
Ciandliiaii ( onmuiice and the 
I'lilo-Ciciman Sc'cieiy Summing 
up his iiiipicssious of dlls cveiii 
beloie .liuigc g.ilhei ing die T>cpulv 
Prune .Vlimstci said ‘■'The jseople 
ol Germ.my. who have seen twii 
terr'hle w.iis in .^0 yeais and wlu' 
have a strong tradition of philoso- 
phie.il idealism, e.m peihaps 
understand better th.in ('tlier' the 
message of Ciandhi|i " 


Talks between Deputv Piiiiie Minuter Muruiji Dt lui anil 
Chancellor K. G. Kiesinitei wen cot Jut! anil fricnJh 


fureign Minnui \\ lUv Uiaiuh atnl Mi Moniiji Dewii 
/uit aftei the lorniei'-, letiiinjnini PaiC'. 
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the friendly ties between Great 
Briiain and the Federal Repubiic of 
Germany, steadily increasing since the 
War, reached a new high rccentiy when 
Federal Foreign Minister Willy Brandt 
Went to London to participate in the 
European Ministers’ conference and took 
time off to call on Queen Elizabeth, 
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pOLOGNE’s Wallraf-Richartz Museum, 
^already known for its fine collection 
of art, is richer now. The latest to 
add to Its art treasure is a collection of 
more than 100 paintings of modern art 
loaned to it permanently by a well- 
known art-lover of Aachen. It can now 
boast of the finest collection of art 
from all ages—from the middle ages to 
the latest pop and op art paintings. 



V^ITH the 1972-Olympics fast coming, 
’’'Munich's fashion-designers are 
anxious to keep up the Bavarian tradi¬ 
tion in sartorial elegance. Its coutu¬ 
riers, therefore, are again giving top 
importance to the dirndl, a close-ntting 
bodice with full skirt, available in all 
shades and materials. The bridal 
trousseaux in the dirndl style, as in the 
picture above, are particularly catching 
the fancy of the German women and are 
rapidly getting international acclaim. 





Delieving in the maxim ‘catch them 
®young,' the Gymnastic and Sports 
Club 07 Oberlar near Bonn in West 
Germany has done admirable work In 
training young people in the 3-te-l8 
age group With experienced coaches 
to train 260 youngsters, the club has 
enabled dOO of its young members to 
win sports and athletic awards so far. 



pRE-CAST house-building, as shown 
'above. Is increasingly becoming popu¬ 
lar In West Germany Using pre-cast con¬ 
crete slabs of all shapes to build modern 
structures, a German firm proposes to 
build schools, sports centres, apartment 
blocks, bridges, etc., In future. The new 
technique ensures a standard quality, 
stable prices and assures quick results. 


THE latest in fire-fighting equipment 
' to meet accident eventualities con¬ 
nected with fumbo jets in future is the 
"mini-tank.” Comprising of a mother- 
vehicle and a remote-controlled, heat¬ 
proof mini-tank that plods into the 
holocaust at 15 miles an hour, the unit 
can discharge 4,000 gallons of water and 
400 gallons of foam. This will enable it 
to fully control the deadliest of fires. 



tHE latest in binoculars was displayed 
' recently at the Hanover Fair by the 
well-known German firm Zeiss. Capable 
of being folded together and fitted in 
the coat breast pocket, the new bino¬ 
culars help one to recognise an object 
at a distance of 80 metres as clearly as 
one at 10 metres. It costs Rs. 380 only. 








pEADY to take off at Its maiden flight 
•'in Bremen is the VFW -H 3—a heli¬ 
copter developed by a well-known firm 
In the Federal Republic of Germany. 
The three-seater craft is 9.30 metre long, 
965 kg. in flying weight and has a speed 
of 250 km per hour. These features 
make the aircraft Ideal for private and 
inland travel In West Germany. 
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^Uh an irresistible pawum for hiitteiflus, IJ-yeai old theh daily moremenfs. After a 4-year research (m the 
Roland SutnmkeUer has LO/itradutcd the thcoty that ■ mating huhiis of the butieiflies the yowtp Sumnikeller 
butterflies tnantiv depend on then sense of smell in has estuhlished that they po by their poor cve^sighf. 
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GERMANY’S TEENAGE INVENTORS 


" Youth is the opportunity to do 
loniethmg and to become somebody." 

'I.T Miinyei 

younger generation ('f West 
Germany, partieularly tbe teen¬ 
agers, is in no mood to let go the 
opportunity provided by youth. 
Indeed, if they were to have their 
own way tlicy would bceome out¬ 
standing researchers and inven¬ 
tors in almost all branches of 
Science and Technology. One is 
inevitably led to this conclusion 
if one is to go by the results of 
a science contest recently spon¬ 
sored for the young people in 
the Federal Republic of Germany 
by a leading news miigazine. 
What is more, it would appear 
that they arc eager to put their 
inventive genius to give new 


dimen^lons to human welfare, 
even if i( meant incurring the 
displeasure of their elders or 
plodding at an idea after school 
hours. However, there is little 
doubt tliat given the chance they 
would come up with inventions 
that not only startle the layman 
but also bailie the experts. 

“Youth Investigates,” a compe¬ 
tition in which the younger gene¬ 
ration. particularly the school 
boys, participated at Wolfsburg. 

(Continued on page 8) 


A pair of headphon'’s attached to 
sensitive cells that convirt optical varia¬ 
tions into acoustic signals—-is Rainer 
Kretsehmar’s idea of providing sight- 
guidance to the blind. The 17-ycar old 
schoolboy from Koblenz tries out the 
devise on htniself as he bliiidwalksu sticet. 
The di eovery promises-to give a new lease 
of life to blind men and women. 
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Holjguii); Dicsiiig. a 2l-\nir iilU AcliiHillioy from Haiunci'i 
1 eibwz School, surprised even the esperts with a new technique 
which tomhines two or more sound tracks info a .single one. 
r/iis jeai'.s I'edenil Prize for Technology gue.s to young Die.sing. 

lias yiekiecl intcicsting icsiilts. A new ciu-plionc iIcmcc, 
iinenled by a school stiiclcnl, lor example, promises 
t(' help the blind walk about busy thoroughfares 
almost unaided. Another schoolboy is credited with a 
^teICophonic tcchniciuc that combines two sound 
tracks into a single one. Yet another pair of school¬ 
boys in Munich have developed mini-rockets out of 
newspaper waste that reach a height of S..''()0 metres. 

Most of these invenlois are schoolboys who perfect- 
eil the inventions out of their pocket money. Also, 
they were developed in spile of the father's censuring 
looks at their “crazy ideas” but with the help of eii- 



Two Munich slndenis, 21-ycar old Klaus and 19-year old Victor < 
Hranti, proudly display the models of the miniature .supersonic 
rockets made out oj waste newspapers at the space exhihition 
III Munich's Deutsches Mtiseiiin. With hulls made of rolled 
new .spapers which aie dipped in water, the mint-rockets reach a 
height of S.50Q metres by the oxidization process alone. 

eouraging mothers. Nevertheless, Germany’s school¬ 
going generation has given ample proof of their claim 
ti) genius. And this is mr vague claim. The Federal 
Government has recognised their talent for they have 
been awarded the maximum number of federal prizes 
instituted for Physics, Biology and Technology this year. 

Courteiy. "Stern.” Hsmburf 
Pictures t Heggemann 




Teenager Petei Riiznka'.s h search 
paper on ".Some New Types id Hearing 
Espeiimcnis" has led him into the Jield 
of out.siiiiiding itiiisu coniposilioiis. 


The l6-yeai old Thomas ICiehhorn bagged the P'ederal Prize for Biology Jor his interesting 
espennieiiis srhicli established a co-relation Iretweeii the blood pressure of school children 
and the environment at school. Blond pressure of children goes up with a strict school 
teacher. This obscivation is based on recordings before and after school hours. 
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The Chancellor''s Report on The State oj The Nation atrt the 20th unmvcf sat) oj the Fedetal Rtpubhe of Gennany eoincuiecl 
with June 17 this year. The tcpoit nuide by Chancellor K»C. Kiesttttter covered almost all aspects' oj West Getman development. 

CHANCELLOR KURT GEORG K T E S I N G E R 


REPORT ON THE STATE OF THE NATION 


agreed that this year v\c wnuld 
'' present the report on the State of the 
NattoiT III DivulcU Ciermanv on the 
17th of June Wc also deeided that on 
this day we would conimeinorate heie 
in the Bundestag the 20lh aiiniveisary 
of the federal Republie of Gennany 

We could not have chosen a more 
Significant place for this oeeasion than 
this parliamentary assembh, nor could 
we have chosen a better time than this 
day. Although wc have every reason 
to be satisfied with developments m the 
free part of our fatherland, wc cannot 
overcome our sorrow at the continued 
division of our country forced upon us. 

The fundamental political orders in 
the two parts of Germany today difl'er 
in their structures and aims more than 
ever. Our Basic Law which became 
elTcctive twenty years ago created a free 
democratic and social state based on 
the rule of law. It has made human 
dignity and human freedom the highest 
principle for any governmental action 
and embodied them in baste rights, the 
essence of which even the legislator 
cannot encroach upon. This Basic Law 
enabled a vigorous social and govern¬ 
mental system to develop here which has 
secured for every citizen a life in freedom, 
national prosperity and social justice. 

In contrast to this, developments so 
far in the other part of Germany, and 
especially the new constitution of the 
GDR of April 1968, leave no room for 
the existence of a free and social com¬ 
munity. The (East German] legal and 
social system is based solely on the 
political standards of the Communist 
Unity Party. The power concentrated 
in the hands of the party is unlimited. 


Instead ol a separation of powers, there 
IS a concentration of powers. Basic 
rights have been eroded, their essence 
remains unprotected, and a number 
of them are missing altogether. Nor is 
there any indepeiHlcnt institution to 
•-.isure the constitution.il observance. 

The enloicoil division of oiir country 
and ot our nation is bitter enough But 
bitterest of all is the fact that our 
countrymen over there arc compelled to 
live 111 a coercise social and political 
organisation without any possibility of 
making a free decision. The theory 


' Federal Chanrelloi Kurt Georg 
‘ Kiesiiiger presented the “Report on 
I The Slate of the Nation in Divided 
I German)” on June 17 this year. 

I The dale coincided with the com¬ 
memoration oj the 20th anniver- 
1 sary of the Federal Republie of 
I Germany The two event) give to 
the occasion a double significance 

proclaimed by the Soviet Union in con¬ 
nection with its forcible intervention in 
Czechoslovakia, which shocked the 
whole world, purports that a country, 
once it has become part of the Socialist 
camp, never again had the right to leave 
it. This makes it evident that according 
to the ntentions of the Soviet Union 
and the overlords in the other part of 
Germany our countrymen separated 
from us would have to remain against 
their wiM within the Communist camp 
forever. Under this doctrine, the 


reunillcation of Ciennany could not be¬ 
come a reality unless the Ledeial 
Republic, loo. would be included in the 
Socialist camp. And in fact this is one 
of the aims explicitly laid down in the 
new (GDR) constitution. 

This should give food for thought to 
those appeasers and cuphemists among 
us w'ho advocate iccognition of GDR. 

Naturally, we arc confronted with 
the fact that on the other side 17 
million people are governed by rulers 
that they have not freely elected, and 
must obey laws they have not freely 
approved of. But the 17 million . 
citizens do not regard themselves 
as a nation forming a separate 
slate as IS obviously the case with the 
peoples of Lastern Liiropc. And this 
is precisely the basic dilTcrence between 
them and the nations of the '•Socialist 
camp.” Thus what is missing is not only 
their approval of the regime and of the 
"constitution” imposed on them, but 
also their approval of the mere existence 
of a so-called second German slate. 

Recognition by us or by others 
could be no substitute for this absent 
consent. Such recognition would con¬ 
firm injustice to be justice and would 
violate the generally accepted principle 
of sclf-delennhiation. This the 60 
million Germans living in the fiec part 
of our fatherland, their legislative 
bodies and their government, have no 
right to do. Moreover, recognition 
would in the long run extremely jeopar¬ 
dise or destroy the freedom of ^rlin, for 
free Berlin lives on the hope of national 
reunification in peace and freedom. 

The Federal Government has made 
clear its position regarding recognition 
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of the GDR by other states in the dec¬ 
laration issued on May 30, 1969, which 
was communicated to all other govern- 
mcnls. In that declaration it slated: 

"The cITorls being made by the 
Federal Govcniinent and its allies to 
promote peace in F.uropc and to end 
the division of Germany are being 
liampercd by unfriendly acts that serve 
to widen that division. Therefore, 
fiiendship and co-operation based on 
mutual conlidcncc is only possible with 
those countries who side with the Ger¬ 
man people on the fundamental ques¬ 
tion of national unity. 

"The Fast Berlin government dis- 
regaids national uniiy. consequently 
anv support of tlial government can 
only be regarded as an act incompa¬ 
tible with the right of the German 
nation to self-deteriiiinalion. The 
Fedeial Government must therefore 
regard recognition of the GDR as an 
unfriendly act " 

In making this statement of principle 
on out policy regarding Germany we 
have not made ourselves the prisoners 
of any rigid automatism. We take each 
ease on its merits allowing for the 
actual ciicumslanee.s and m keeping 
with the inlcicsts of the German nation. 

Up to now the right of self-deter¬ 
mination of the Geiman nation has 
been respected by the great majority of 
stales. Apart from the Socialist stales 
who have already violated that right by 
recognising the other part of Germany, 
three Arab states, liaq, the Sudan and 
Syria, as well as Cambodia, have given 
international iccognilion to the GDR 
in the past few weeks. 

In the case of the Arab stales, it is 
the conflict with Israel and the hostile 
attitude of the GDR regime towards 
that country that has been the deciding 
factor. We for our part wish to see the 
freedom of the Slate of Israel preserved. 
This will not prevent us from developing 
normal, indeed, friendly relations with 
the Arab countries, if they themselves 
are willing to do so. This is another 
reason why we hope for a speedy, 
peaceful and equitable solution of the 
dangerous conflict in the Middle East. 

As regards Cambodia, we acted in 
conformiiy with our statement of 
principle without breaking off diplo¬ 
matic relations. But now the Cambodian 
Government has decided to sever rela¬ 
tions with us, probably for reasons 
which could prove to be most dceeplive. 

On seeing our own efforts to promote 
contacts with the other part of Germany, 
some foreigners may ask why wc want 
to prevent other countries from doing 
what wc ourselves are trying to do. 
But the contacts we seek are aimed at 
neither de facto nor dc jure recognition. 
The purpose of these contacts is to 
mitigate the hardships which division 
brings for our nation and to preserve 
the unity t'f the German people in spite 
of that division. Recognition, however, 
implies just the opposite. The rulers in 
the other part of Germany leave no 


doubt as to this : Recognition is in¬ 
tended to widen the gap. 

In the past 15 months also the 
Federal Government, acting from case 
to case in conjunction with the Bundes¬ 
tag and the Dundesrat, has continued 
with its programme for improving and 
reviewing intra-German relations, which 
was outlined in the Government policy 
statement issued on December 13, 1966, 
and extended in 1967. 

On April 21, 1969, the Federal 
Government cxpre.s.scd the view that it 



Heinz Kiilder'i iiicinotial in KeckUng- 
hatoen, as dunen ahnve, symbolisct very 
graphicallv the divisum oj Cieiinan}. 


was conceivable to appoint represent¬ 
atives and to set up all-German com¬ 
missions on a parity basis to prepare the 
ground for subsequent agreements. 

The Federal Government has also 


The East German regime is opposed 
to anything that is common to both 
parts of Germany, and especially to any 
existing all-German societies and organi¬ 
sations that have members on both sides. 

But what IS particularly distressing is 
the fact that these constant impediments 
have now also affected the organisation 
of the Protestant Church in Ciermany. 
The regional synods of the Protestant 
Churches in the other part of Germany 
are now drawing up the statute for a 
"Confederation of Protestant Churches 
in the GDR”. But wc share the conviction 
of Protestants in our country that an 
imposed division into two oiganisaiions 
cannot weaken the eonsciousne-.s of 
solidarity and the spirit of unity. 

Wherever people cannot live in free¬ 
dom they have no other choice but, 
while inwardly dissociating themselves 
from the regime m power, to make com¬ 
promises III order to obtain a minimum 
of personal and job security. This also 
applies to the younger generation, who 
have never known any other political 
reality. The GDR rulers complain that 
they only meet the requirements of the 
Socialist Community where it helps them 
to get on in their occupations. More 
stringent penal laws on political offences 
which came into force on August 1, 
1968, at a time when we reduced our 
corresponding legislation to a minimum, 
are intended to discourage any resistance. 
The warning examples of June 17, 1953, 
of the Hungarian uprising m 1956, and 
of August 21, 1968, in Czechoslovakia, as 
well as the decades of waiting in vain for 
a change m the sitiiaiion, h.ive given rise 
to widespread inditTcreiice towards poli¬ 
tics, which IS left to the Communist 
functionaries. The family, one’s job— 
these are the .spheres of life into which 
the citizens in the other part of Germany 
have withdrawn, because there they are 
more likely to find the security and the 
comradeship which make life bearable. 
But this is not to say that the years of 
intellectual and political bondage have 
dulled their spirit. We know that in 
spite of their realistic assessment of 


declared that the conclusion of an 
agreement to regulate mtra-German 
relations for a transitional period was 
not ruled out either. 

As early as March II, 1968. f gave 
an explicit assurance that the Federal 
Government was willing to arrive at an 
agreement on the mutual renunciation 
of force also with the other part of 
Germany. Some, though limited, 
progress has been made in the field of 
interzonal trade and postal trafhe. 

On the whole, however, the situation 
has, if anything, aggravated. The rulers 
in East Berlin have encumbered intra- 
German relations by introducing a 
number of measures h’lrassmg Berlin 
and interzonal traffic. On June 12, 
1968, passport and visa requirements 
were introduced for persons travelling 
or in transit between the Federal 
Republic and West Berlin. Since July 1, 
1968, an equalisation lax has been levied 
on what are referred to as "transport 
services of West German and West Berlin 
enterprises on roads and waterways 
belonging to the GDR." 


prevailing conditions they still want 
freedom, and peaceful reunification. 

The East Berlin regim; is const.inlly 
striving to change Ihe s/u/mj quo in 
Berlin in its favour. The struggle for 
Berlin reached a climax when an attempt 
was made by threats and blackmail to 
prevent us from holding the meeting of 
the Federal Assembly in Berlin. Together 
with the three Western protecting powers 
we warded olT that attempt, and on 
March 5. 1969, Dr. Gustav Heinumann 
was elected as the next Federal President 
in Berlin. On July 1. he will succeed 
Dr. Heinrich Liibke, who, after years of 
devoted work in his high olfice, decided 
to retire on that date. 

In Its statement of principle of May 
30 the Federal Government has once 
again solemnly professed the binding 
preamble of the Basic Law which calls 
upon Ihe whole German people to 
accomplish the unity and freedom of 
Germany in free self-determination. It 
harbours no illusions whatsoever that it 
will be very difficult to attain this aim 
by pcacefiii means—for it is peaceful 
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means onl y that we will employ—and 
that long perseverance and unremitting 
energy will be required to this end. in 
the last resort, the success of our elTorts 
for unification depends essentially on an 
overall European understanding, on the 
gradual establishment of that European 
peace arrangement within the framework 
of which there will also be possibility of 
overcoming the partition of Germany. 
The necessity for steadfast patience puts 
our people to a hard test. It is easier to 
stand together in critical yet passing 
situations than to olTcr resistance to long 
drawn-out processes of attrition and not 
to become inditTerent or lose our nerves 
when there seems to be no end to our 
elTorts or when they appear to be m 
vain. He who assesses the situation 
corcrctly, will neither run after illusions 
nor give up hope. On the contrary, he 
will unswervingly strive for confidence, 
support, and understanding. 

He will also be careful not to viti.ile 
the importance of this great national 
problem and thus our people's right to 
self-determination by merely endlessly 
talking .ibout it and even destioy this 
right by flic confusion created among 
our own people and in the world thiough 
this talk. The majority of our people 
understand this situation and is acting 
accordingly. In the past twenty vears 
millions of German expellees and re- 
Uigccs, too, have given proof of such 
steadfast patience and determination to 
arrive at a peaceful scltlemciil. They 
deserve, that we defend them cnergeli- 
cally against thoughtless abuse. 

Principles of Foreign Policy 

Nothing that has occurred since the 
last Report on ihc Slate of the .Naiion 
can change the foreign policy and the 
policy with icgard to Germany initiated 
by the Federal Governiiicnl. The 
principles of that policy theretoie re¬ 
main unchanged; Openness, readiness 
for uiider.slandmg and renunciation of 
the use of force -without giving up 
our rights. Therefore, our oiler to the 
rulers in the other part of Germany 
stands unchanged that we try to ic.ich 
agreement on measuies designed to 
prevent a deepening of the division and 
to help mitigate for our people the 
hardship of the separation. 

The 21st of August has de.ili a 
severe blow to the elToits to pronmte 
understanding and to strengthen peace. 

The fact that the ovet lords in the 
other part of Germany took pan m 
the intervention against C/echoslovakia 
throws a revealing light on tlicir way of 
thinking and their policy. “The close 
brotherhood in arms of ihc National 
People’s Army and the armies of tlic 
Soviet Union and the other Socialist 
countries” referred to in Ariiclc 7 is an 
integral part of the new Consiituiion 
of 1968. This is clear proof of the 
complete dependency of the regime on 
ihe Soviet Union. 

Eastern propaganda has accused us 
of interfering with developments in 
Czechoslovakia. We have strongly re- 
leeted that he at once. Nor shall we in 
the future meddle with the internal 
affairs of other peoples. But we con- 
imue to be ever prepared to improve our 



Ke-iiiiificalwn nf ihe I'liliic Gcrnian people in a ihvutcd hos been a teeih of all 

(ieiinoin which has ubea^i got a populiir response front oH scelion.s of the population. 
In einty IQS4 the “Isiiiaioi iiini liulivisible Ccinumr" seas fonmted. Pieliiic above 
shows one of tht mail) sessions of the Congress lielit in Him/ lleihit 


relations with all peoples in Eastern 
L iirope w'ho share this desire I'his is, 
,is W'c note again and again, in keeping 
wilh the will of ihc great majoiily of 
our people 

Since August 21, 1968.it is clearer 
than ever lhat our people is not piepared 
lo t|uery the Allanlic alliance, which 
coimncmoralcs us iw'cnticth annner- 
sar> this year. The existence of this 
alliance is no obstacle on Ihe way to¬ 
wards a European pe.ice arrangement, 
bill constiiiiies an indispensable pre- 
rcquisilc for a success of lhat ditlicult 
undertaking NATO has kepi us -the 
nations of lice Europe -f'om yielding to 
Soviet predominance or from becoming 
a mere piolc’clorale of the Elniied States. 
The alliance and our contiibution to it 
through our federal Armed forces 
guarantee our freedom as well as our 
cultuial and economic development. 

On November 5, 1968, Richard 

Ni.xon was ciccicd Ptcsideiit of Ihe 
United Stales of Aiueiiea. Shortly after 
his inaugiiialion, the new President 
visited Euri'pe and explained his policy 
with regaid lo thcalhance. lie has made 
clear that it is his will, loo lhat the 
United Stales should give a lead in the 
alliance but not dominate it, that, there¬ 
fore, all pat tners arc to lake put in the 
decision-making w ilhm the alliance. 

Champiuning A United Eiirupe 

Erom the outset, the German people 
in the Federal Republic has set Us hope 
on more tiian simply the re-building of 
a slate am' on the restoring of German 
unity. As stated m the Basic 1 aw, it 
has wanted lo serve peace in the world 
as an equal partner in a united Europe. 
Today, after twenty years of sometimes 
successful, often disappointing develop¬ 
ments, this determination, as is shown 


by all public opinion polls, has not 
weakened As a vigorous people, as a 
solidly built state, we look upon our¬ 
selves as iiart of an emerging European 
community which cleiiycs its own 
sireiigth Irom the combined vigour of its 
members. Oiii people realises: Only a 
umied Europe can prevent others from 
determining its fate, only a united 
Europe will lie able to take pan in 
liammg the future of oui world, ll was 
this icalisation that left its mark on 
Gctman foreign policy during the long 
yeais of Konrad Adenauer’s chancellor¬ 
ship. The rcderal Republic became a 
member of the Council of Euiope, of 
(he Coal and Steel Community, of the 
Western 1 uropean Union, of the Euro¬ 
pean 1 conomic Communily and of the 
European Atomic finergy Community. 
The Federal Government has continued 
that policy. Unloriunatcly, the dispute 
over Groat Britain’s accession has 
proved a severe ohsiaclc on the lurther 
path towards unity The Fedeial 
Government has steadfastly championed 
Gicat Britain’s pailicipalion in woid 
and deed. But we did not allow the 
conllieT over Ihe question of an acces¬ 
sion of others lo jeopardise or even 
destroy Ihc existing Community. In 
spite of the difference in our opinions 
on an enlargement of the Community, 
we have not allowed France and 
Germany to drift apart, in our inicrcsl 
and of the future of Europe. 

On April 27 of this year General do 
Gaulle resigned. This great French 
statesman lias for many years been 
working for a close co-operation of 
our two peoples For this our 
people owes him a debt of gratitude. 
East Sunday Georges Pompidou was 
elected to be the new President of the 
French Republic. During lus term of 
office as Prime Minister he took a 
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leading part in the development of 
Franco-German relations. We are also 
in the future prepared to promote 
together with his Government and in 
the spirit of the Franco-German 
Friendship Treaty these relations be¬ 
tween our two nations, relations which 
arc of much importance for Europe. 

The policy of European unification 
now enters upon its third decade. It is 
possible that development in Europe 
will receive a fresh impulse already this 
year Notwithstanding the election year, 
the Government will seize every oppor¬ 
tunity to live up to Its re.sponsibihties. 

Western European unification will 
not stand in the way of a greater 
European understanding, (in the con¬ 
trary, it ought to and will facilitate it. 
To attain this aim, we arc prepared to 
participate in the endeavours for a 
rclaxaiinn of tensions, that is, for a 
removal of existing conflicts as well as 
for disarmament and limitation of 
armaments. It canni't be oveiloi'ked 
that both, disamiunieut and limitation of 
armaments on the one htind and the 
removal of existing conflicts on the 
other, arc closely interrelated. The 
Federal Gv'vornmeni holds the view 
that such effoits should be heialded by 
an agreement guaranteeing the renun¬ 
ciation of fotce. 

I remind you of the Resolution 
adopted by the German Bundestag on 
September 26, 1968, in which the 
following IS stated; 

“The German Bundestag is in favour 
of international arrangements on equal 
measures for arms control, arms limi¬ 
tations and disarmament. The Federal 
Republic ot Germany has given us 
partners m the alliance [NATO] an 
undertaking that it renounces the 
production of nuclear, biological and 
chemical weapons and has submitted 
to appropriate international safeguards. 
It docs not seek national control over 
nuclear weapons nor national posses¬ 
sion of such weapons.” 

As regards the Non-Proliferation 
Treaty the Federal Government has, 
for quite some time now, established 
guidelines for its attitude. In the 
course ol time it was possible to achieve 
improvements in the treaty, but there 
arc still some essential questions re¬ 
quiring clarification. 

Evolution of the Basic I,aw 

The quality of our Basic Law, the 
intellectual, economic and political life 
that has freely evolved and which will 
contmuc to evolve within us frame¬ 
work. will be of the greatest conse¬ 
quence for the cause of German unity. 

The fathers of the Basic Law’ decid¬ 
ed in favour of a federal state as the 
kind of political organisation most 
consistent with the traditions of the 
German people. That decision was the 
right one. But it is not surprising that 
the experience of two decades should 
also demand a further development of 
the federal system in keeping with the 
requirements of modern times and 
tasks. At no point should this consti¬ 


tution become rigid to the point where 
reason becomes absurdity and a boon 
becomes a torment. 

In this necessary process of evolu¬ 
tion wc have come a long way since the 
present government came to office, 
farther in fact than with all previous 
attempts at reform taken together. 

The law to promote economic 
growth and .stability, as well as the 
reform of budgetary law, have made it 
possible to harmonise within the federal 
framework a fiscal administration res¬ 
ponsive to economic trends with a 



fi/wn the Anterkan President, Mi. 
R. Ni.voit visaed West Rcrim recenllv, 
the people gave him a hearty welcome. 


system of plun-anniial financial plan¬ 
ning Two important new institution.s, 
the Statutory C.'ouncil for Economic 
Policy of the Public Authorities and 
the Fiscal Planning Council, formed in 
agreement with the Lander, have en¬ 
larged the set of tools available within 
the Federal Republic. With these 
tools wc hope to avoid in future a situa¬ 
tion which in the long run would 
become unbearable owing to the fact 
that uncoordinated interests either run 
parallel or conflict with each other. To 
achieve this, it will be indispensable to 
reach an agreement on the priorities to 
be a.ssigned to public tasks. 

The reform of the system of fiscal 
administration, which was for years the 
subject of discussion and dispute, was 
put on the statute books this spring by 
a law to amend the constitution. In 
the narrow sense this reform legislation 
makes provision for a balanced re¬ 
distribution of tax revenue within a 
large tax-levying grouping, reorganisa¬ 
tion of revenue equalisation among the 
Liuider, of competence for tax legisla¬ 
tion and of tax administration. It also 
created the constitutional basis for the 
reform of municipal finances. The law 
on the reform—and above all that 
means the improvement of municipal 


finances—will be passed before the end 
of the present legislative term. 

However, many of our citizens, 
when they hear or read a phrase like 
•'reform of fiscal administration”, find 
it hard to understand that this reform 
constitutes in fact a comprehensive 
evolution within our federal system. In 
the Government policy statement of 
December 1.^, 1966. 1 said that the 
reform of fiscal administration was one 
of the major tasks of domestic policy. 

1 referred in that connection to the 
necessity of redistributing functions 
I between the Federation and the Lander 
in keeping witli new developments. The 
I laws to amend the constitution enacted 
I in April and May of this year represent 
a significant section of the reform 
' programme. There are three important 
’ spheres where the Federation and the 
; iMnder will co-operate in future: 

building and extension of universities, 

, improvement of agricultural structure 
I and conservation of coastal resources, 
and of regional economic structures. 

I The Federation will be competent for 
? basic legislation laying down the 
! general principles governing higher 
! education. Educational planning at 
j national level and the promotion of 
j scientific research have been made the 
I subject of a set of administrative 
arrangements between the Federation 
and the Lander embodied in the Basic 
Ijiw. This means that in this field the 
Federation will have not only the right 
: but also the duty to take initiatives if it 
I wishes to meet its responsibilities. 

Remembering the Past 

; The overwhelming iiiajoi ii> of our 
] people suppoit this Basic Law and the 
I free community that has grown from it. 
i This applies in particular to the older 
. generation, those who lived through 
: the First World War or the Weimar 
Republic and the disastrous years 
] between 1933 and 1945. They should 
I impress upon the youngci generation 
' what all this meant. 

i Mass unemployment Nsas ihc cuise 
■ of the Weimar Republic and perhaps 
j the real cause of its downfall. Where 
there arc desperate people there is 
political radicalism. For this reason 
healthy economic development is not 
only the guarantee of desirable pros¬ 
perity and of social security for all 
sections of the population, it is at the 
same time essential for the social and 
political stability of our country. That 
is why it was so important to overcome, 
in spite of all the pessimists, the eco¬ 
nomic setback that menaced us in 1966/ 
1967, and even with such thoroughness 
that today wc are faced with quite the 
opposite kind of problem, that of 
another boom. 

On January 1, 1968, we still had 
I 526,000 unemployed and 250,000 vacan- ‘ 
cies. In May 1969 when we had some 
1,300,000 foreign workers, there were 
807,000 vacancies, while the number of 
unemployed had fallen to 123,000. Our 
gross national product rose from DM 
485,100 million in 1967 to DM 528,800 
million in 1968, a rise of 9 per cent. 
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I ifliUwce on foreign tiffair\^ promotion oj economic stahihiy unit \ocio-poUlicoI licvclopmcnt acconiing lo the Bo'tie Low arc to\k\ 
which leave no {lav o// for the Crniul Coolitioi, memhers Lhc Cahinct Miitnlers (o/iove) meet in the hiwin of the Chancelloi's Office. 


Inicrnalional Currency Crises 

We liavo suriiiounled the monelarv 
crises resulting from speculation on 
changes in international currency 
parities. We live in an environment 
where so far not the same impoi lance 
had been attached to currency stability 
as vyth us. After weighing up the 
arguments and risks we decided lo 
retain our present exchange rate. This 
step created the basis for further 
deci.sions by business and industiy. 
However, presuming that exchange 
rates remain stable, it will not be possi¬ 
ble to maintain international cciuili- 
briiim for any length of time unless 
there IS belter co-ordination of econo¬ 
mic and monetary policies The 
Ciovemment therefore supports all 
efforts, especially within Europe, aiming 
at international co-ordination of short 
and medium-term economic policies. 

The socio-pcrlitical development of 
the Federal Republic had to conform to 
the principles embodied in the Hasic 
Law. which characterises the l-cderal 
Republic as a democratic and social 
state based on the rule of law The 
term "sociar' in this s>.n.sc dties not 
only mean looking after those who arc 
wagc-earneis, important as this mav be 
in OUT industrial age. Rather, the 
social concept obliges the legislator tis 
guarantee that all groups and all strata 
of our community icccive the social 
protection they require. Yet it would 
be a grave mi.sjudgemcnt of a social 
state based on the rule ol law if. in 
creating an all-embracing system of 
social security, we wanted to depi ivc 
the individual of the responsibility and 
chance freely to determine liis own hie. 
Such a regimented, egalitarian mass 
Society would conflict with the standard 
of values laid down in the Basic Law. 
But where the help of society and the 
state IS necessary, be it that it is this 
very help which enables the mdiMdiial 
freely to determine his own life oi be 


it that on account of illness or old age. 
or lor other reasons, he IS not able to 
help himsell, then this help must he 
given effectively. 

'Ihc desire for social security and 
lusticcis strong in our eounirv We 
have created exemplary laws and insli- 
lutions fhev place burdens upon us. 
and their limit is where they start to 
reduce our economic cflicicncy 

Ihc social budget submitted to 
parliament on .lamiary 21, 1969, gives 
a ' lear picliiio of mir many social 
scr\i<cs and is iluis a valuable help for 
pohlical ilccisiiins ui this field 

Inter-nccupaiiunal Mobilits 

We live 111 an cvolulionaiv society, 
t.vcry occupational group has changed 
111 the course of the past decades and 
will continue to change Old ovciipa- 
tioiis die out, new ones are born. The 
worker ol lodas is no longer llie woiker 
ol the 19ih ccnluiy. neither as tar as his 
nialeiial enciimsiaiHes go iioi as 
legaids the iiidgenicnr ol Ins own posi¬ 
tion The dislinclions between workcis 
and s.ilaiied employees have become 
binned fhiv has been taken into 
.lecoiinl, loi example, hv the law on the 
equal tieaimenl ol win kers .ind s.ilaiied 
cmploses's in the eveiu oi illiKss, .uid 
b\ the pending lesision ol legislation 
lelaiing lo pioieclion against niilawlul 
ilismissal I aiincis .ind ci.iltMiiei) .dso 
find ihcmsi hes in a changevl woi Id of 
lethnologicil development, which liave 
not onlv aileied their malciial condi¬ 
tions hut liiiulamcnialb iransloimed 
Ihc- c'lai.Klc'i ol then oc ciipalions. 
Wheieas iiiulei lot met iigici slrncliircs 
the nid'vidual was permuientlv tied to 
his prii'cssion or tiado, often against 
his W'll and with very attic chmicf of 
changing over to a different cccupation, 
today there is considerable mobilitv in 
this iespeci This wc nave taken mio 
account, pnmarily in the piomoiion of 
an cmpiosmeni (manpower devclop- 


lueiu) law and in the law on vocational 
training It is symbolical of this trend 
that the T cderal OfTicc for the Place¬ 
ment of I,abour and Unemployment 
Insurance in Nuremberg will in future 
be known simply as the federal Labour 
t)IDce. Perhaps one might venture the 
forecast that in future decades, though 
the danger of unemployment will not 
have been removed entirely, we will 
probably find ourselves having to deal 
more with the shortage of labour. 

This goveinmenial support for inter- 
occiipalional mobility has a twofold 
aspect. In terms of economic policy the 
ami IS lo ensure that branches of indus¬ 
try with promising prospects for the 
liitiiic will have enough qualified man¬ 
power available. In terms of social |io- 
licy the objective is lo provide the indivi¬ 
dual who wants to gel on in his occupa¬ 
tion or change lo ancither profession w'ilh 
the training opportunities he needs. The 
economic upswing has provided the 
basis for necessary improvements in our 
economic structure. Today, the difiicullies 
ol leadjuslniem in the Ruhr district have 
lo .1 large extent been overcome, and the 
population cif that industrial centre in 
the heart of l urope can again look lo 
the (iiliiie with optimism And wc hope 
that this will soon also apply to other 
areas whose economic structure puts 
ihcm .It a disadvantage or whose loca¬ 
tion places them in economic danger, for 
c’vainplc. the regions adjacent to the 
Soviet Zone border. Beilin and the Saar 

Onr agricultural prvigranime has 
been dr.iwn up lo allow foi the changes 
taking place m Ihe lural community. It 
aims al an overall clevclopment ensur¬ 
ing ailiusiment to the changed economic 
situation based on measures of regional, 
educational and social policy. 

Measures to improve the mdiisinal 
stiiicturcof lural areas aic a suitable 
means of pioviding new opportunities 
foi fainicrs who aic leaving the land. 
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Alexander von Humboldt Foundation Fellowships 

APPLICATIONS are invited from Indian nationals resident in India and subjects 
of Sikkim for the award of fellowships offered by the Alexander von Humboldt 
Foundation for pursuing advanced academic research projects at the universities or 
academic research institutes in the Federal Republic of Germany and fVest Berlin. 

The Alexander von Humboldt Foundation awards research fellowships to highly 
gualified young foreign scholars who desire to pursue advanced academic research 
work at universities or research institutes in the Federal Republic of Germany and 
n'esl Berlin. These research fellowships are primarily intended for scholars having 
entered upon a university career, for future staff members of independent research 
institutes, ,ir for persons e.xpected to hold other leading positions n their home 
country. 

Duration and Value: 

For Fellowship‘A'- Monthly .stipend of DM 1,000 (Rs. 1,850, approx.}— 
Ten months. 

For Fellowship ‘B'—Monthly stipend of DM 1.400 (Rs. 2.600 approx.) 
■ -Six to twelve months. 

Passage costs both wavs, in case where the fellow himself cannot bear it. 
Passage cost for return journey will he borne bv the Foundation only if the 
fellow returns to home country directly, immediately on the expiry of the 
tenure of fellowship. 

All fees except chaigesfoi compulsory health and accident insurance. 
Minimum Academic Qualifications : 

1. A first class Master's degree oi eitiiivalenl qualifications in the subject of research. 

2. (a) For Fellowship ‘A’—at least two years' teaching andjor research experience at 

university level after obtaining the Master's degree. 

ib) For Fellowship'B'—at least five years' leaching aiidjoi I esearch e.xperience at 
university level aftei obtaining the Master's degree. 

Age: Between 25 to 38 years. 

For application forms and other details apply with a self-addressed unstamped 
envelope {23 ems.x 10 cms.) superscribed 'Alexander von Humboldt Fellowships 1969' 
to the Ministry of Education and Youth Services, Government of India, Section F.S. 4 
Shastii Bhavan, 'B' Wing, 5th Floor, Dr. Rajendra Prasad Road, New Delhi-I. 

The last date of receipt of application forms duly completed in the Ministry of 
Education is 30tli July, 1969. 


and of enabling those who stay and 
cannot make enough money from farm¬ 
ing to earn additional matme. This 
must be a harmonious development. Wc 
reject any proposals aimed at drastically 
reducing the number of farming units. 

In my last report on the state ol the 
nation 1 spoke in detail of the need for 
a drastic reform of education. 1 do not 
intend to repeat what I said on that 
occasion, but in view of the often quite 
excessive criticism of the present situa- 
tion I think it should be said that 
in the country wc are not living m an 
“educational desert’’. In past years 
important and successful work has been 
done by the IMnder, the Federation, the 
Science Council, the Council for Educa¬ 
tion, the West German Rectors’ Con¬ 
ference, the Max Planck Society and 
the German Research Association, as 
well as other institutions in the field of 
education and research. The stream of 
pupils into schools providing a general 
education has reached proportions 
never known in the past. The number 
of secondary-school leavers who obtain¬ 
ed their higher leaving certificate 
doubled between 1955 and 1907, and 
the figure is expected to double again by 
1976. This expansion is not only the 
result of the population growth but is 
largely due to improved opportunities 
in education. I'hc percentage increases 
in the number of higher leaving certili- 
cate holders in any particular age group 
are particularly impressive: from 3.8 
per cent m 1955 to 9.3 per cent in 1967. 

Secondary education is today no 
longer the privilege of a minority. The 
proportion of children from working-class 
families now attending secondary schools 
has shown a gratifying upward trend. 
In Baden-Wuerttemberg 40 per cent of 
those entering the junior secondary- 
school at the beginning of the current 
school year, for instance, were from 
working-class families, and the corres¬ 
ponding figure for grammar schools was 
18 pel cent. 

It is most gratifying to state that the 
school dispute of previous years, which 
chiefly concerned the relationship be¬ 
tween state and church with regard to 
schools, has been settled m a number of 
Lhnder by mutual agreement. This old 
dispute appears to be coming to an end 
everywhere. The promotion of employ¬ 
ment law and the law on vocational 
training constitute an important part of 
our educational reform programme in 
terms of a social educational policy, 
which is why I wish to give them further 
emphasis in this connection. 

Following up my announcement in 
the previous report on the state of 
the nation, 1 have in the meantime 
appointed a study group on national 
education. In tliis consulting group 
representatives of the Federation, the 
Lander and the academic and scienti¬ 
fic organisations have, for the past year, 
been working together successfully with 
a view to speeding up the reforms to be 
initiated in the respective spheres and 
implementing them with due regard to 
their relationship with other spheres. 


Promoting Higher Education 

In my last report I said that should 
we -the Federation or the Lander—fail 
to do our duty in any field, history will 
not accept the excuse that this was 
because we had not the authority. In 
the meantime the development of the 
old and the construction of new univer¬ 
sities has been laid down as a common 
task in the Basic Law, the long-term 
targets to be established in joint respon¬ 
sibility by the Federation and the Lelnder 
and to be set out in skeleton plans. In 
its plun-annual financial planning the 
Federal Government has already made 
provision for the financing of this com¬ 
mon task. Moreover, under the new 
Article 91 b of the Basic Law the Federal 
Government intends to conclude arrange¬ 
ments with the Lander on the planning 
of national education; on that very 


basis the Federal Government will help 
to promote supra-regional research pro¬ 
jects. Finally, the Federal Government, 
on the basis of its newly acquired autho¬ 
rity, has started work on a skeleton law 
on the general principles of university 
education. Conditions at our universities 
necessitate the early elaboration of uni¬ 
form principles governing access to all 
institutes of higher education including 
higher technical colleges, and covering 
syllabu.ses and examinations. In almost 
all Federal Lander new university laws 
and statutes have been drawn up. The 
Federal Government, which is following 
these initiatives with great attention, 
does not, it is true, hold the view that 
all structural problems of our universities 
must be solved in the same manner. But 
on the other hand uncoordinated action 
must not be allowed to endanger that 
minimum of uniformity wMch is essen- 
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tial for the functioning of any university 
system in a modern federal state. 

Student Unrest 

In the past year, the reform of our 
university system has assumed greater 
political importance as a result of stu¬ 
dent unrest. As they them.sclvc* openly 
admit, the revolutionary minorities at 
our universities have used the reforms 
desired by the majority of students as a 
pretext to put themselves at the head of 
that rebellious movement. In reality, and 
as they again admit, they do not want 
university reform, they want to reign 
civcr the universities and society. They 
will not listen to argument; they cannot 
be convinced. We should not under¬ 
estimate the danger they represent. 

Their leaders arc not immature 
adolescents but people who are of an 
age where they know quite well wliat 
they are doing and where they arc fully 
responsible for their actions. Our popu¬ 
lation expects those of us in the Federa¬ 
tion and the Lander who bear responsi¬ 
bility to ensure that these groups are 
resolutely opposed wherever they 
violently and unlawfully obstruct the 
freedom of teaching, learning and re¬ 
search at universities in the Federal 
Republic. 

On the other hand the aims of the 
restive and demanding but not violent 
part of our student population must be 
taken seriously. What these students 
are aiming at is a modern constitution 
for our jmivcrsities, an education that 
IS adapted to ilie requirements of the 
modern world and, bevond the frame¬ 
work of the universities, opporiiinities 
for adequate oarticipation by the citizen 
in the shaping of polilital opinion. 
Nothing could be more welcome than 
such a commitment, the real aim of 
which IS participation in framing the 
future. Luckily those elements among 
the students are gaining ground who 
turn against violence and revolution 
because they have come to realise iliat 
their aims are diametrically oppo.scd to 
those of tile anarchic groups. 

I have mentioned the downfall of 
the Weimar Republic, not because I was 
convinced that similar dangers lliiealen 
us. for this state is built on a solid foun¬ 
dation and enjoys the approval of its 
people. But wherever we see tendencies 
that are fundamentally directed against 
our social and political structure we 
have to stop them right at the beginning. 

The Weimar Republic did not perish 
because of mass unemployment but 
because of the intclleciual and political 
strife among the German people. As a 
result of this it was not possible for 
them to emerge together from the 
shattered past. Intolerance and hatred 
led to civil war, political murder and 
growing radicalism in political life. 

In the Federal Republic, too, there 
have in the past two decades been heated 
disputes on external and internal 
decisions. But these disputes did not 
destroy internal peace because we 
always kept the common weal clearly 
in mind and respected the opinions of 
our political opponents. There have 
been demonstrations and public protests 
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Dunnn hf! recent studv-tour of European capitals Dcihi'x Mayor Hum Raj Gupta 
ipent a few days m Bonn. Get-togethers and receptions at the Foreign Office^ as 
above, led to a greater appreciation oj each other's point of view. 


during the past two decades as well. ' 
But If was nnl until Easter of last year I 
that violence once again came defiantly I 
out into the open. It is no consolati in | 
that in oilier countries similar or even } 
worse tilings happen. We have to keep j 
our own house in order. If we cannot i 
tliere is a danger that acts of violence by i 
groups on the extieme left will gel out i 
of hand and that at the viine time iltose ! 
cilizcns who are startled by this violence ! 
wil! be driven to the extreme light. 

In every society there aic extreme 
ideas and groups on the periphery, on 
the right as well as on the left In the 
hcdcral Republic exlrcmist gioupsarc 
smaller than m most other free coun¬ 
tries. In our state with its rule of law 
those minoiilics, too, sh.dl be able to 
express themselves as long as they keep 
within the hounds of the conslilutioii 
and abide with the existing laws. The 
citizens of this country will, wc hope, 
repudiate these extremist groups in the 
day-to-day discussion and ultimately at 
the polls as well. But where extremist 
groups cxceeti the limit they must expect 
constitutional and legal stcjis to be 
taken against them 

The purpose of a i eport on the slate 
of the nation is not to elucidate the 
activities of the Federal Government in 
the period under review. And yet, 
considering that this legislative period is 
drawing to a close, it would seem logical 
to give a comprehensive report on the 
woik of the Grand Coalition. Let me 
at least say that 1 view our jtiint achieve¬ 
ments with satisfaction. It is not four 
but two-rnd-a-half years of joint work 
that he behind us During that period 
we have not only completed the Ciovern- 
menl's programme with the exception 
of the ref.irm of the electoral law —but, 
moreover we have begun and accomp¬ 
lished a multitude of important tasks tn 
foreign anii home affairs. 1 feel mat 1 
should mention three other subjects 


which should not be left out of any 
report on the state of the nation. 

It would be an omission not to refer 
to the great importance of the new 
penal legislation enacted by the 
Bundestag, and especially of the passing 
of a new general part of the penal code. 
The Bundestag has thereby put onto the 
statute book very essential reforms that 
had been attempted on and off for 
many decades. 

Another important achievement of 
the Grand Coalition was that a joint 
solution was found for the emergency 
laws which had been the subject of 
dispute for the past ten years, in that 
they guaranteed the protection of 
fundamental freedoms even in abnor¬ 
mal situations. 

As regards llic long and deeply con¬ 
troversial problem of statutory limita¬ 
tion regarding murder and genocide we 
have agreed on a decision which satisfies 
the dictates of justice and conscience. 

I.adics and Gentlemen. 1 repeat: 
Two-and-a-half years of joint work arc 
a short time, but so is the twenty-year 
existence of our Federal Republic of 
Germany, when we consider the long 
history of the German people. We 
should be mindful of this here as well 
as m the other part of Germany, even 
under the heavy burden of separation. 
Nor let us forget that, although we have 
every reason to be proud of our 
achievements, wc are constantly 
challenged to improve on our work and 
seek pcrfcclion. Gratification at our 
achievements must not develop into 
complacency. Let us rest assured that 
It is not unseeing forces that determine 
our fate but reason and a sense of 
moral values. The will of the fathers 
of the Basic Law is also our will; to 
respect liuman dignity in shaping the 
future of our whole nation, and to 
serve world peace and prosperity in a 
I spirit of brotherliness. 
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Indian Film to 
Berlin Film Festival 


“ADVEHTURES OF GOOPY AND BAGHA’ 
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A sienc from lhi‘ foiilusy film ‘ Adyi'iilnus of Goopy tird Hoyfia"- lnJiu\ eiilr\ to ihn gout's UorUn Film leylnal 
llu' ililimmcr Baglui li pluyiit In conuduvi Rabi Gho'ic utid Japan Clmltopadhayuya uppoai ■, Goopy, the ungt i 


INDIA’S entrv lo this vc.ii's 
■*■8011111 Film Fesludl. (Iio in- 
tci iuiliunal fill uni I'ui avanl ganic 
lllni-prtKluccis, cliicclms. hiIils, 
and other film celebrities, is llie 
imich acelaiiiicd Sat\ajit Ray lilni 
“Adventures of Goopy and Bagiia.’’ 
Like his earlier productions, Ray's 
new film is something of an event 
by itself for the fiidiaii screen. 
More so this lime for it leveals 
this intellectual-arti.st in a new 
role -the role ol a fantasy-maker 

Depicting the adveiUuies of two 
adolescent, simple-hearted young¬ 
sters -Goopy. the singer and 
Uaglia, the drummer -the Him 
deals with the two ruralites 
running up against evil and ilien 
eventual triumph. H.iscd on a 
fairy-tale. Ray’s unique liaiKlIing 
of the thciiie vests the him with 
a gieal human warmth and 
Hengal's musical liadition All 
this put together make's it a 


landmaik in great auilio-vistial 
port!avals Besides. Ray’s own 
scenaru', songs, music settings and 
costume designing, apart Irom 
film direction, give to the Him 
a typical Salvaiit Ray touch. 

The vloyeii among Indian film 
directors needs no introduclum 
to the inteinational gathering of 
top Him celebrities and Him ciitics 
who annually get together .at the 
Beiiinalc. fii fact, they alieady 
bracket him with France's Jean- 
Luc Godaid, and Sidney Lumet 
and Jan Tioell. the internationally 
reputed (dm direetois. Winner 
of two Silver Bears for best direc¬ 
tion in 1964 and 1 %.“'. the Berlin 
film audiences are already familiar 
with a number of Ray films 

If may be recalled that ever 
since ils setting up 111 1951 , the 
Beilm ] ilm Festival has served 
to focus a continuous spotlight 
on courageous and provocative 


expelimeiits in film-making and 
has thus the credit of lending to 
films and its makeis intein.itional 
prestige For nearly the last two 
decades, this international forum 
has helped discover and piomotc 
ouistanding talent in the Him 
industry and has set the pace 
I’oi the cinema of tomorrow. 
India, which has had a continuous 
association with the Berlinale, has 
had the distinction of screening 
a number of films including artist 
M. F. Husain’s maiden film ven¬ 
ture, “Thiough A Painter’s Eyes." 

It also won the Golden Bear 
award last year in the category of 
documentaries and short films. 

The ten-day Berlin Film Festival **> 
this year draws the best films 
made in a number of countiics 
including France, Japan, Sweden, 
L'.S.A and Yugoslavia. West 
Geimany’s entry is Peter Zadek’s 
controversial German film: “I am 
an elephant. Madam.” 
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PROFESSOR HERMA NN OBERTH : 

FATHER OF SPACE TRAVEL 


Profossor Hofrnsnn ObQrth, th6 GQfman pionesr of sp 3 C 6 travel, recently 
celebrated his 76th birthday. Paying tribute to the Father of Space Travel and 
his one-time teacher, the German-born rocket researcher. Dr Wernher von 
Braun, now Director of the U.S. National Aeronautics and Space Administra¬ 
tion. pointed out that billions of dollars spent on space projects so far were 
not merely directed to get two cases of lunar sand from Apollo 11. The real 
gain, he said, lay in the enormous technological development—extending 
from welding processes to television techniques and medicine—made possible 
by preparations for the moon-flights. Since most of the groundwork for the 
space travel of today had been made by Professor Oberth more than four and 
half decades ago, we give below brief biographical notes on his early career 
by courtesy of the Hamburg Newspaper, "Die Welt." 


“gVERY great idea requires a pro¬ 
phet,” says Dr Wernher von Braun 
in an article dedicated to his teacher and 
promoter Prof. Hermann Oberth, “who 
is bestowed the difficult and thankless 
job of being a pioneer and open the way 
for recognition and realisation of an 


unknown area of thought. Recounting 
how Prof. Oberth’s first book, “Rocket 
Into Planetary Space," published in 1923, 
had encouraged him to dedicate his 
life to spaje travel. Dr Braun acknow 
lodges his debt to Prof. Oberth’s book 



Dr Wernher von Braun, Director, National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration. U.S.A., who got inspiration from his 
teacher. Prof. H. Oberth. the father of space rockets. 


for what he has been able to achieve. 

In 1923, when the manuscript for 
"Rocket Into Planetary Space” was 
ready, no publisher was prepared to risk 
his money for the "adventurous and 
utopian” ideas of the high school teacher. 
As a result. Oberth had to publish the 
book himself and foot the bill too. 
Today, however, a little over four 
decades and half, series of rockets are 
being sent to other planets and in a few 
days time man is expected to lly across 
the space and set foot on the moon. 

Born^in a surgeon’s 
family on June 
25, 1894, at Fcuchl 
near Nuremberg in 
the Federal Republic 
of German v Her¬ 
mann Oberth took 
upon himself the 
then-thankless job of 
space research at a 
young age. Jules 
Verne’s novelette, 
“A I'rip From The 
Earth To The 
Moon," had fired 
the imagination of 
the young man and 
lij he began to toy with 
the idea of rockets 
that would travel to 
the moon. Oberth 
began testing Ins 
ideas on gravity 
and weightlessness 
through constant 
dives and jumps even 
though at the cost of 
physical risks. Yet 
at 20, the precocious 
youngman was clear 
on two fundamentals 



Father of Space Travel —Prof. Hermann 
Oberth, who holds the '■‘Creathferit Cross.” 

of space rockets. First, that space rockets 
would have to depend upon liquid fuel, 
and secondly that gravitaiumal pull could 
only be overcome by means of multi¬ 
stage rockets Thus in 1914, Oberth 
stole a march over the U.S. rocket ex¬ 
perts with a multi-stage rocket idea. 

The Ufa engaged him .as a science 
adviser for the Frilz Lang tilni “Woman 
In The Moon" and the assignment gave 
him the chance to test Ins rocket engine. 
But then he lost an eye during the 
tests and eventually he letuined dis¬ 
appointed to Ins home m Siebenbuergen. 

When the Russians and Rumanians 
finally came to know about Ins research 
he refused several tempting offers for 
work witli tliem. Instead, he made 
available his services for lliosc who were 
developing the V-2 under Dr, Braun in 
Peenemuende but he hail to be content 
with the role of a consultant. 

The pioneer of space research has lack¬ 
ed neither honour nor recognition. He 
was awarded the "Great Merit Cross” 
of the Federal Republic of Germany and 
Gagarin Medal besides other honours. 
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CARL O S CHMI D 

'J'HK son oj a German father am! 
■* a Freni h mother. Carlo Sehmid 
was horn at Perpignan in France in 
1896, and spent his boyhood in both 
France and Germany. After the 
war he studied international law 
at Tubingen, where he expressed his 
poittical commitment by the foitnda- 
tion of a student socialist group. 
His "intellectual pride," however, 
he said, forbade him to join the 
Social Demoi ratic Party. 

Schmid became a judge at the 
petty se.ssions at Tubingen, then 
head of a department at the Kai.sei 
Wilhelm Jifiiitute for Foreign Civil 
and International Law in Berlin, 
and worked at international courts 
of arbitration in The Hague and 
in Paris, ht 1929 he settled in 
Tuhingeit, hut was .wTseviuentlv 
unable to take up a (hair, as be 
refused to have any dealings what¬ 
soever with the Nazi movement 

After the Second World War. 
Schmid became the fust head of 
the Government of the reorganised 
StateofWurtiemberg-Hohenzollcrn, 
and a founder of the Social Demo- 
cratk Party in the State, although 
at the time of its foundation he was 
not a member of the party Siitic 
Ihf" he ha<. been a member of the 
executive < ommillee of the Soi lolist 
Party. He has been Tiic-President 
of the German Bundestag (Parlia¬ 
ment) sitiic 1949, a member of 
the Coiiinil of Europe since 1950. 
and Presulcni of the Western 
European Union since 1963. 


THEODOR ESCHENBURG 

DORN at Kiel in 1904, Theodor 
^Eschenburg comes from an old 
Liibech family. His grandfather 
was Lord Mayor and a .senator of 
the "Free Hanseatic City" of 
Lubeck. Theodor took his school¬ 
leaving examination in 1924 and 
began his university studies at 
Tubingen. He also studied at Berlin 
from 1926 to 1929. In 1928 he 
obtained his doctor's degree with a 
dissertation on "The Empire At 
The Crtmroads ~-Ba.\sermann, 

Bulow and the Block." 

Eschenburg was one of the 
founders of the Staatspartei (State 
Party). But in 1933 he retired from 
politics, and became managing 
direi tor of various industrial asso¬ 
ciations. In 1945 Carlo Schmid 
invited him to take up the post of 
Commissioner of Refugees in the 
newly-formed Government of Wiir- 
Itemberg-HohenzoUern. He quit 
his office in 1947 but at the same 
time he was appointed deputy to the 
Minister of the Interior. Two years 
later he iiwv appointed Statasrat 
(Councillor of State). Since 1952 
he held a full professorship in poli¬ 
tics at Tubingen University. From 
1961 to 1963 Eschenburg was kice- 
Cliaitcellor of the University. 

The best known of his works are 
‘ ‘ Die tutor.ship of Pressure Groups ' 
"Patronage in Office". "State and 
Society in Germany," "The Itn- 
provised Democracy," and "On 
Authority." "Political Prat ttee in 
the Federal Republic" ii tA\ pub- 
li.shed in 1964 and 1966. 


GOLO MANN 

VON of Thomas Mann, the dis- 
^tinguished novelist and .short- 
story writer, Golo Mann, the histo¬ 
rian, was horn in Munich in 1909. 
After receiving early education at 
Salem School, where he took hi.s 
school-leaving examination in 1927, 
he studied philosophy at Muniilt, 
Berlin and Heidelberg Universities 
In 1932 he took his doctor's degree 
at Heidelberg under Carl Jaspers, 
the famous philosopher. In 1935 
he was appointed lecturer for Ger¬ 
man literature and history at Scale 
Normale Superieure, St. Cloud, 
then the University of Rennes. 
From 1937 to 1940 he edited the 
magazine" Proport ions and i'alues," 
published by his father in Zurich. 

In 1942 and 1943 Mann taught 
modern history at colleges at 
Michigan and California in the 
United States. After a spell of 
visiting professorship in Munster in 
Westphalia in 1958-59, Mann held 
the chair of political .science at the 
College of Technology at Stuttgart 
from I960 to 1963. He now lives 
as a free-lance writer at Kilchberg. 

In 1963 Golo Mann was awarded 
the City of Berlin Art (Fontone) 
Prize, and in 1964 the Schiller Prize. 
Among his many publications, 
"Friedrich von Oentz" and "The 
History of Germany in the I9lljt^ 
and 20tli Centuries" deserve spe- 
eial mention. His other works are: 
"On the American Intellect (1954)," 
and "Foreign Policy (1958)". 

From : **Porcraitt From German ffitellectqal 
Life" By Paul Swirideff. 

Publisher : Guenther Neake* Pfuliingen. 
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MARK THE CONTRAST 


QFIEN called the world's show window of art. Co¬ 
logne IS a great tourist attraction, Situated on the 
river Rhine in West Germany, it has endeared itself to 
tourists mainly because of the steamer traffic on the 
Rhine and its convenient location on tfie wide network 
of European air, rail and road routes. This enables it 


to attract an everflowing stream of visitors from all 
over the Continent The picture above shows 
Cologne's well-known postal radio tower which 
handles the heavy pressure on its tele-communication 
services, while ttic one below incorporates 15 changes 
as usual Mow good are you m spotting them out? 
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IN SHORT 



“Today, peace is the 
emergency in which we 
must all prove our¬ 
selves. Beyond peace, 
there can he no exis¬ 
tence." (President Dr. 
Gustav Heinemann). 

★ 

“/ consider the divi¬ 
sion of any country a 
great crime... And if 
that is to he undone 
you will have to re-do 
it in a peacejul wav." 
{Deputy Prime Mini.s- 
ter Morarji De.sai) 

“The world has con¬ 
fronted us with new 
problems, new .sorrows, 
but for India there wai' 
progress, the develop¬ 
ment of which H’C have 
followed with great 
pleasure." (Federal 
Chancellor Kurt Oeorg 
Kiesirtger) 

The Federal Repub¬ 
lic of Germany is today 
counted among the lead¬ 
ing nations in the 
development of nuclear 
power for peaceful pur¬ 
poses. The two nuclear 
plants, started in 1967 
with more than 600,000 
Kw capacity each, will 
he completed by 1972. 
« 

“Experimenta III," 
a ten-day festival of 
avanr garde theatre, 
held recently in Frank¬ 
furt, )va.v participated 
by 12 theatre ensem¬ 
bles jrom 5 countries. 

* 

An agreement for 
the establishment of a 
television station in 
Poona, which is expec¬ 
ted to start functioning 
by 1971, will soon he 
signed in New Delhi. 
* 

The 19th conference 
of Nobel Prize-winners 
was opened in Lindau, 
West Germany, this 
month. Twenty Nobel- 


laureates participated ' 
in its discus.sions devo¬ 
ted to the problems 
of medicine, bio-che- 
mistry and bio-physics. 

¥ 

Four teams of Ger¬ 
man scientists will 
examine the soil speci¬ 
mens brought from the 
moon by Apollo 11. 
They will be among the 
134 scientific groups 
who will study the for¬ 
mation of craters on 
the lunar surface. 

★ 

The German Film 
Prize for 1969 has been 
awarded to director 
Alexander Kluge for 
“Acrobats in the Circus 
Tent," screened in New 
Delhi recently. The 
award was presented on 
the opening day of the 
Berlin Film Festival. 

★ 

During the last ten 
years Germany's 

Roman Catholic Or¬ 
ganisation, “Misereor," 
in its programme 
“Against Hunger and 
Disease in the World," 
has aided 6,400 profects 
with nearly Rs. 105 
crores. The projects 
were spread over 90 
Afro-Asian countries. 

4 

More than 18,000 
people in 56 countries 
around the world work 
for Lufthansa, the 
German airlines. 

* 

A 19-year old vouth 
and his 18-year old girl 
companion were recent¬ 
ly able to swim across a 
pond during the night 
in the divided city of 
Berlin. Unnoticed by 
the East Berlin border 
guards, they reached 
freedom in West Berlin. 

★ 

The Goethe Institute, 
together with the Fed- 


fsnd Ministry f^ Eco- 
is 

“Asia 

Week" to coincide with 
the 1970-Ruhr Festival 
in Recklinghausen. 

★ 

An earthquake-proof, 
multi-purpose, .sheet- 
steel house, capable of 
being erected in a few 
hours, has been develop¬ 
ed by a firm in West 
Germany. The roof has 
been so designed that 
attacks by storms have 
little effect on it, 

★ 

More than 812,000 
passenger cars were 
registered in the Federal 
Republic of Germany 
between January and 
May this year as com¬ 
pared with the 646,000 
registered during the 
same period last year. 

* 

The German nuclear 
scientist, Carl - Fried¬ 
rich von Weizaecker, 
has shared the 1969- 
Erasmus Prize with 
the French Philoso¬ 
pher Gabriel Marcel. 
The award my/j given 
for outstanding con¬ 
tribution to Europe's 
cultural, social and 
scientific advancement. 

* 

Pre-military training 
for the youth in East 
Germany is to be made 
compulsory from Sep¬ 
tember I this year. Till 
now it has not been obli¬ 
gatory in every case. 

* 

The cost of the 1972 
Olympics at Munich, 
together with the .sailing 
events in Kiel, are ex¬ 
pected to go up to nearly 
Rs. 190 crores, 

ic 

A new control system 
developed by Siemens 
operates underground 
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rail-cars in West Ger¬ 
many automatically. 
Freed from operating 
the controls, the driver 
can now concentrate on 
the rail track ahead. 

* 

The Yugoslav film 
“Rani RadovT'has been 
awarded the Golden 
Bear at the Berlinale 
this year. Others to get 
the Silver Bear are 
films from Brazil, Italy, 
Sweden and Germany. 

* 

At a week-end con¬ 
ference In Bonn more 
than 300 youth dis¬ 
cussed the Basic Law 
and younger genera¬ 
tion's role under it. 

* 

“The Parliament,” 
a weekly from Bonn, 
has brought out a 32- 
page supplement on ^ > 
Mahatma Gandhi. The ■ 
main articles are: 
‘Gandhi As A Pheno¬ 
menon of Indian 
Politics” and “Gandhi's 
Theory of Non-violent 
Action.” 
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INDO-GERMAN AGREEMEAT ON FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE SIGNEO 

\ Sci. > } 





TRNBROCK. 


A HISTORY 


OF GERMANY 



J^ISTANCE and perspective are two 
essential jeatures that go to make 
history more than a mere chronicle of 
past events in the UJe of a nation. And, 
It is only when a historian is able to give 
It perspective that he becomes an 
artist. For Robert-Hermann Tenbroek, 
Germany’s historical development has 
not been an isolated factor confined 
within the country’s natural frontiers. 
On the contrary, he believes that being 
an integral part of Europe its course of 
historical development has been Inevitably 
ittfluenced by the overall circumstances 
that have gripped the continent at a 
particular time of history. German 
history, therefore, has always been part 
of European history. Ipso facto, its 
future too must he in discovering a new 
European community-consciousness. Ten- 
brock also gives ample recognition to the 
individuality oj each constituent moulded 
by its own history. Herein lies the 
source of great cultw a! affluence. In 
the case of Germany, this is too well- 
known . Cultural and political consequen¬ 
ces of Reformation; The Age of Goethe; 
and the contributions of Ducrer, Bach, 
Beethoven, Schopenhauer, Karl Marx, 
Max Mueller and others who have 
consistently given man new perspectives, 
Tenbrock’s “History of Germany,” 
therefore, gives a lucid account of 
German history from its beginning to 
the present day, and is characterised by 
both clarity and objectivity. The text 
is accompanied by carefully chosen 
photographs^ depicting the development 
and character of German art, and 
coloured historical maps, 

FwbHthtr S Hu*i>«r-SchMningh« Muntch. 


-OUR NOTE BOO K- 

FEDERAL REPUBLIC RANKS SECOND AS AID-GIVER 

Apropos the Indo-German capital aid agreement signed 
in New Delhi on July 25 (cover and page 3), it might be 
of interest to note that the Federal Republic of Ger¬ 
many is one of the very few countries which have more 
than fulfilled the target aid amount set by UNCTAD I, 
namely one per cent of the net national product—a 
fact disclosed by a recent United Nations' report. 

The U.N. report on ‘'International Plow of Long-term 
Capital and Official Donations—1964-68" shows that 
the Federal Republic of Germany ranks second on the 
list of donors of aid to developing countries by 
pledging S 1,400 million (Rs. 1,051 crores) in 1968. 

As compared to this, the East German (GDR) aid was S8 
million (Rs. 6 crores) during the same period. 

As for the total aid disbursed to India, West Germany 
again ranks second. Of the total amount of foreign 
aid given to developing countries by Bonn, India gets 
the lion’s share. The total German aid pledged to India ♦ 
till July 1969 amounts to Rs. 897 crores, whereas aid 
disbursed up to December 31, 1968, adds up to Rs. 721 
crores. To this must bo added the considerable por¬ 
tion of the multilateral aid to India financed by 
German contributions to the World Bank, the IDA and 
other development agencies as well as the substantial 
aid granted under Technical Assistance. 

DIPLOMATIC TIES WITH YEMEN AGAIN 

"The Government of the Federal Republic of Germany 
and the Republic of Yemen have agreed to resume diplo¬ 
matic relations once again," says a communique simul¬ 
taneously published in Bonn and Sanaa on July 15, 1969. 

The decision comes into force with immediate effect 
and Ambassadors will be exchanged as soon as possible. 

The resumption of the diplomatic relations between the 
two coiintries is a proof of the fact that good rela¬ 
tions between the Arabian countries and the Federal 
Republic of Germany are in their mutual interest. 

The Federal Foreign Minister, Mr. Willy Brandt, re¬ 
ceived the Yemeni Foreign Minister, Mr. Ahmed Said 
Barakat, in Bonn on July 21. The two leaders had an 
hour’s discussion covering various international and 
bilateral issues. The Foreign Minister of Yemen gave 
his impressions of the situation in the Arab region, 
specially his own country. Mr. Brandt emphasised 
the readiness of the Federal Republic to help Yemen 
in its economic and social development. 

GERMAN SOCIAL BENEFITS HIGHEST IN EEC COU NTRIES 

According to an EEC report published a few days ago 
in Brussels, all the six European Common Market count¬ 
ries today have comprehensive social security schemes. ,[,1 
The Federal Republic of Germany holds the top posi- j 
tion among them where the spending of the largest 
amount on these benefits is concerned. Compared to it 
the order of expenditure on this account comes to the 
following; Prance: 95 per cent; Luxembourg; 90 per 
cent; Belgium: 80 per cent; Holland; 75 per cent; 
and Italy: 60 per cent. 
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WEST GERMAN FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE FOR 1969-70 


With the signino of the Indo-German Financial 
Assistance Agreement in New Delfii the Federal 
Republic of Germany will be making available to 
India capital aid to the tune of Rs 46.875 crores 
Combined with the food aid valuing at Rs. 3.4 crores 
for which an agreement was signed on July 4 the 
total West German assistance for 196!) will come to 


Rs. 50.1 crores, an amount it pledged at the Aid 
India Consortium meeting in Paris eight weeks 
ago. All together. Bonn's total financial and technical 
assistance to India from 1954 to July 1969 comes 
to Rs. 897 crores pledged and Rs. 721 crores 
disbursed Thus West Germany continues to be 
second among the donor countries 


THE agreement was signed on July 25 
■* by Ambassador, Baron D. von 
Mirbach, and Mr. E. Elson, leader of the 
German delegation, on behalf of the 
Federal Government while Dr. I G.Patel, 
Special Secretary, Union Ministry of 
Finance, signed on behalf of the Govern¬ 
ment of India (see cover page, from 
left: Mr. E. Eilson; Ambassador Baron 
D. von Mirbach and Dr. I. G Patel). 
For the first time full-scale discussions on 
economic aid were held in New Delhi 
rather than in Bonn. The delegation’s 
presence in India also provided an 
opportunity to discuss other economic 
matters of mutual interest as well. During 
their stay in India, Mr. Elson and other 
members of the delegation also visited 
some industrial projects including 
some set up with German collaboration, 
among them the Neyveli Lignite Cor¬ 
poration and the NGHE- in Bangalore 
0 

Addressing a press conference after 
signing the agreement. Mr. Elson, the 
leader of the German Government 
delegation, said that in negotiating the 
terms of the agreement his delegation 
was solely guided by the need to avoid, 
as far as possible, a balance of paymenis 
problem between the two countries. 
He said that it was primarily from this 
point of view that Germany was in¬ 
terested to see a favourable investment 
climate in India for private cnlrc- 
preneurs. The Federal Republic was 
also making efforts to increase India's 
exports to Germany through the 
Vollrath Export Promotion Scheme. 

The economic assistance of Rs 
46.87S crores under the new agreement, 
the text of which was released at a press 
conference, will he utilised as follows 


(I) Rs 18.5625 crores as commodity 
' aid for the purchase of goods and 
I services. Of this, Rs. 5.4375 crores 
; would be by way of liquidity assistance 
! for meeting India's import requirements 
I from any source, (ii) Rs. 7.5 crores for 
I projects to be mutually selected; (iii) 
Rs 2.8125 crores for loans to small and 
medium undertakings by the Industrial 
! Finance Corporation of India, the Indus¬ 
trial Credit and Investment Corporation 
' of India, and the National Small-scale 
Industries Corporation, (iv) Rs. 2.8125 
, crores for the financing of projects 
approved by the Indian Inter-Ministcrial 
Committee for Capital Goods, (v) Rs 
11 625 crores towards delcrmcnt of 
certain repayment of principal in respect 
of earlier Get man credits, maturing 
between April I, 1969 and March 3', 
1970, and (vi) Rupees 3 5625 crores 
towaids the reduction of interest 
payment tailing due helwcen April 1, 
1969 and March 31, 1970 

In addilion lo the above, the 
Government of the Federal Republic of 
Gemvany provided bilaterally and mulli- 
Kilerally food aid consisting of 90,0(K) 
tonnes of wlieat under the l.FC grant 

TERMS OK ASSIS'IANCL 

The amounts at items i to iv, totalling 
Rs. 31.6875 crores, will be in the form 
of loans repayable in 30 years (including 
a grace period of 8 years) carrying an 
interest rale of two and a half per cent 
per annum. These tcims are an improve¬ 
ment over the terms under which such 
assistance was previously made available 

Rs 11.625 crores represents re- 
scheduling in a period of ten years of 


certain payments falling due in the 
current financial year. 

The amount ol Rs. 3.5625 crores will 
be made available as grant-in-aid. 

India has been importing, with Ger¬ 
man assistance, raw materials, compo¬ 
nents and other maintenance require¬ 
ments for the economy, and equipment 
for various industries like automobiles, 
chemicals, engineering, power, steel, etc. 

With the signing of this agreement, 
assistance lo India, by way of credits 
(including grant-in-aid for the reduction 
of interest charges) for India's develop¬ 
ment programme totals Rs. 891.6 
crores, that is, DM 4755.2 million. 

Among the imporiant projects un¬ 
dertaken with German assistance are 
the Rourkela Steel and Ferliliser plants, 
the Ncyvcii Mining Scheme, Durgapur 
Power Station (5th Unil). Expansion of 
the Mysore Iron & Steel Works, and 
its conversion inio an alloy and special 
steel plant. New Government Electric 
Factory. Bangalore, Expansion of the 
Kalinga Pig Iron Plant, the Kargali 
ttoal Washery (Extension), the Sawang 
Coal Washery and Telco Tool Room 
Factory. Among the many projects set 
up with German technical assistance 
are the agricultural projects at Mandi, 
the IIT, Madras, and the Engineering 
Export Promotion Scheme. 

The successful conclusion of the 
bilateral government negotiations on 
financial assistance for 1969-70 and the 
cordial atmosphere in which the 
discussion look place arc further proof 
of the traditional friendship and 
close cooperation between India and 
the Federal Republic of Germany 


A view of the presi conference at which the terms of the Indo-German Trade Agreement were disclosed. 





Indian Women Leaders in Munich 


A N idcnliiy oftoinmon 
^interests I'wtwecn 
Indian and West Ger¬ 
man women was estab¬ 
lished when Mrs P 
RaghuRamiah, President. 

All India Women’s Con¬ 
ference. observed in 
Munich leccnlly that 
women in the two toun- 
iiics had attained a simi¬ 
lar level of emancipation 
•ind had to strive harder 
lor still higher goals. 

Heading a six-member 
delegation of Indian 

women leaders euirently on a umi of West Germany to familiarise wiili 
German kindergartens, special women's schools, hospitals and 11 her 
social welfare mstitutioiis. Mis Raghu Ramiah and live other social 
workers had all admiration for German women whom they admired 
tor scif-discipline and self-reliance Admiring the Munich cityscape 
with two Bonn olhcials in the pielurc above aic (from lefi) Mrs 
Kusum Wankhedc. Mrs. (Dr.) Magar, Mrs P. Raglui Ramiah.Mis, licne 
Hcrcdia, Dr .layalakslimi Rao, and Mis Asoka (iupia 


Indian Mallkhamb Gymuasts Hit The Headlines 


M Al.LKIIAMB, pole cseiciscs and Indian 
'^‘stylc of gymnastics, is currently hitting 
die headlines in German newspapers and is 
increasingly exercising the fancy of sports 
enthusiasts all over West Germany and 
rurope. I'he credit for making Ihisiicvs- 
slyle gymnastics popular in West Germany 
goes to twi) Maharashtra gymnasts, Messrs. 
N H Bhatf and P. R. SawanI who are now¬ 
adays demonstrating their skill at Cologne's 
Sports University. It may be recalled that 
ihc Mallkhamb gymnasium in Cologne is 
a gift on behalf of the Maharashtra Slate 
Gymnasts .Association made possible 
thiougit Dr. R. Runiscli. Cierman Consul 
(iencral at Bombay in November, 1967. Tlic 
new discipline in gvmnastics was first 
inli'odiiccd to a distinguished Get man 
cominunilv in Uoinbay in Scpicmhci l%7. 


Meeting Bonn's Gandhi (Icutenary Chairman 



It 

1 


'rill pie-clcelioii scene ' 

* and Ihc Gandhi 
.ciilenaiv celebrations 
currently make West 
Germany a must in the 
busy schedule of a 
tureign |ouinalist-on- 
ihe-mose. This was so ai 
least with Mr. Inder Jit, 
a distinguished member 
of the Indian Press corps 
who lecently spent a 
few days in the l ederal 
Republic in the course 
of his world tour cover¬ 
ing the North African and the Kuiopean continent. During Ins brief 
itinerary in the German capital and other cities, ilio well-known columnist 
and Editor had iiccasion to meet State Minister Dr. Adalbert Seifriz, 
Acting Chairman of the German Gandhi Centenary Ckimmiitee who is a 
campaigner for the Gandhian philosophy in Germany (picture' left) 
During the meeting the CommiUcc- activities and all other aspects of 
Indo-Oerman relations were reviewed (See also pages 6 & 7) 



yi/J; Red Indian \lvU' o/i llie inolor- 
I n/i’ 01 ( 11 ' appeal a cornual outlet 
the \oiilh o! today may employ to 
en e I cut to lii\ hiiiilini! energy and 
icstle.yMlesi.. Ihil foi Peiei /adek, 
the Weil herinao film diiciloi, it is 
••viiiholic of llie ongi)' youth of today 
w his film’ “/ ■1m ‘111 Flephuni, Madam." 

,1 lonlioyemal film In an equally 
pimocalire direcioi. ihe film has for 
IIS theme the angry youth o] today 
set against the wide eunvas of the e.’cist- 
ing pailein «/ soiieiy Zadek's Jeuture 
film pieks up loi a detailed study a 
high-si'haol youth who has been espelled 
hefoie the final etsiiin and kicks up 
students strikes and demonstralions. 
/adek'.s eamera follows up this scene 
with Its wide lepercitssions on the rest of 
the soaely and deals m ith each reaetton 
the icarlioii of the teacher, Ihe 
paicni.iind Ihe aims of the hisy. The film 
thus (Ilfs tin (High national boundaries 
and IS oil-beat in inoie ihan one sense. 

/tidek , a distinguished iiraiil garde 
dllc( lor oj films and Tl' plays and 
known for bold trcaimeni oj lus themes, 
this lime laekles imiversul problems and 
human cninlions surli as frustration, 
levoll against society, lensioiis and 
lesilessness and brings out llie poignancy 
(f this many faceted universal problem 
as realisiicalls as he can. 

Submitted to this seal's Herlin Tilm 
festival, the inieinational forum for 
off-beat and provoeative films, by the 
f'ederal Republic of Germany, ike 
Zadek film was picked up for the Federal 
Film Award dining the 1969 Ber!inale. 
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YOGA RAISES MONEY FOR STUDYING CHEMISTRY 


^MONCi the Induins studying in tlic 

I edcMl Republic of Germany, 
Tarkeshwar Sinha from Cliapra, Bihar, 
is an exception. Since he is not able to 
depend on receiving a cheque from back 
home every month, like some of his other 
colleagues, he has to earn his own living 
aswell as the money foi liis tiaimng as a 
chemistry teelmieian and he docs so m 
a really clever way. Sinha has stalled 
a yoga course in Wiesbaden vvliish 
IS becontiiig I'opulai every day Many 
Germans, cspetially those who have a 
sctlentary occupation, turn to Sinlia's 
yoga classes every week. As a lesull he 
comes to know moic people and at the 
same lime Ins income swells too. 

During the d.iy, Sinha carries out 
expel imcnts in the laboiatory of the 



f reseimr School for Chemistry. Though 
he hnally aims at becoming an engineer, 
his intermediate aim is to become a 
chemistry technician—a profession of 
great signilicancc 1 n recent year in all 
industrial countries. In German indus¬ 
try, there are far more openings foi 
chemistry technicians than can possibly 
be filled. For instance, they are needed 
111 indnsliial centres in the battle against 
air conianiiiiaiion. examination of build¬ 
ing mateiials, fuels of all dcvciiptions, 
Inbricaiiis, anti-ficc/es, cosmetics, etc In 
soil rescaich, they investigate the 
contamniaiioii of ground-water streams 
by lubbish dumps. More and more im¬ 
portance is being attached to the b,ic- 
teriologicil c.Mmination of drinking 
water -due to ineieasing indir.lrial con¬ 



tamination of ground-water—of medi¬ 
cinal water, mineral water and 
numerous non-aleoholic beverages. 

While Sinha k in Germany he has 
not lust got eyes and ears lot his pre’- 
fession alone foi instance, often when 
having a beci in some pub or the other, 
he comes across the I'roveibi.d ‘ nian-in 
the street" and discusses with him 
vaiions snbieets of topical mleresl, for 
example, development aid. In I9f)8. 
India received 250 million marks of 
financial aid as well as 113 million maiks 
for techiiieal assistance from the Fcdeial 
Republic ol Ciermany. Since Sinha 
leads Gciman iiewspapcis he can speak 
on this or any vithei subieel well which 
means that he can make fiieiids fast. 
Tills not only helps in wnleiimg his 
social eiiclc but also enabJes him to 
foige new links of friendship and imi- 
tnal iindeisiaiidnig willi people in the 
Federal Republic of Germany 

Bilhii's TaiKf\hnui Sinha, with his Oer- 
niaii (iiticiii’iic III the liit'iiiical Iciboiiiiory. 
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The West German Gandhi Centenary Committee has 
launched an all-round drive to popularise the teachings 
and ideals of Mahatma Gandhi in the Federal Republic 


of Germany. In the picture above. Minister Dr. Adalbert 
Seifn?, the Committee's Acting Chairman, discusses a 
point vvith Mr Khub Chand. India’s Ambassador at Bonn, 


GERMAN GANDHI CENTENARY COMMITTEE 


'T'HF German National Coin- 
mittec for the Gandhi Cen¬ 
tenary Celebrations, formed last 
year, under the Chairmanship of 
Dr. Adalbert Seifri/, has been 
vigoritusly pursuing its comprehen¬ 
sive programme vif popiilari/ing 
the thoughts ol Mahatma Gandhi 
among the West German pteoplc. 

A major portion of the pro¬ 
gramme has already been imple¬ 
mented. Under this programme, 
nearly 100 articles dedicated to 
the memory of Mahatma Gandhi 
have appealed in the German 
press. The Committee had pre¬ 
pared a set of five different articles 
on various aspects of the life and 
works of Mahatma Gandhi and 
these, along with other background 
material, had been distributed to 
newspapers and periodicals all over 
the Federal Republic of Germany. 
Plans arc also afoot for distribu¬ 
ting further publicity material on 
Mahatma Gandhi to the press 
during the coming months. 

The other ma.ss media, viz. 
Radio and T.V., have also not been 


forgotten by the Committee. The 
school sections of the German 
broadcasting stations and the 
Second German T.V. Programme 
have agreed to broadcast special 
Gandhi programmes at the sugges¬ 
tion of the Committee. 

The liido-German Society of 
Stuttgart has already brought out 


I iL... 



a special Gandhi number of its 
maga/inc "Indo-Asia"’. In addi¬ 
tion to this, the weekly German 
magazine “Das Parlament" has 
agreed to publish a 32-page 
supplement on Mahatma Gandhi. 
The Erdmann Publishing House of 
Tuebingen also intends to publish 
a book “Germans on Gandhi" in 
the German and English languages. 
The official agency for distributing 
information on Germany, “Inter 
Nationes" also intends to publish 
a monograph on this subject. 

The memorial volume “Gandhi 
And The Germans” has now been 
completed, and the English Edi¬ 
tion has already been sent to the 
press. Among others, this book 
includes articles by the Federal 
Chancellor Kurt Georg Kicsingcr, 
Committee Chairman Prof. Gustav 
Mensching, Consul General v. 
Pochammer and Heimo Rau. 

Different organizations all over 
the Federal Republic have organiz¬ 
ed over 50 memorial services, 

(Continued an page 7) 
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lectures, discussions, seminars and 
film shows to commemorate the 
memory of Mahatma Gandhi at 
which politicians, diplomats, jour¬ 
nalists, economists and scientists 
will participate. The Indo-Ger- 
man Society has played a promi¬ 
nent role in this direction by 
lining Its branches in over 20 
German towns and cities to orga¬ 
nize functions on similar lines. 

Furthermore, the Committee 
has suggested to trade union 
organizations, employers' asso¬ 
ciations, church organizations, 
development aid organizations, 
political parties and student orga¬ 
nizations to contribute their mite 
in making the centenary celebra¬ 
tions in the Federal Republic of 
Germany a grand success. 

, Universities have enthusiastically 
responded to the suggestions made 
by the Committee. As many as 26 
German Universities have agreed 
to honour the memory of Mahatma 
Gandhi through special lecture.s, 
seminars and the like. 

Efforts are also being made to 
persuade some municipal and 
town councils to name streets and 
other public institutions in their 
areas after Mahatma Gandhi. 

The Ministries of Culture in the 
different Landers (States) in the 
Federal Republic have recom¬ 
mended to .school authorities all 
over Germany to include lectures 
on Gandhi in their curricula. 

Some guest professors from 
India are being invited on a lecture 
lour of the Federal Republic by 
the well-known German Academic 
Exchange Service (DAAD). 

Even the German Federal 
Government hasdecided to honour 
this great son of India by issuing 
a Gandhi-postage stamp and by 
holding a special plenary se.ssion 
of the Bundestag (Parliament) in 
memory of Mahatma Gandhi. 

The German Gandhi Centenary 
Committee, which incidentally 
enjoys the patronage of the 
Federal German Chancellor, Dr. 
K.G. Kiesinger, plans to give a 
grand finale to the year-long cele¬ 
brations by preparing a final report 
on the entire activities of the 
Committee during the last year 
which also summarizes the results 
achieved by it in its endeavours. 



/he kite Mahatma CanJhi, n ith some members of the Saharmatt Ashram in Wartiha, 
sets out on a nwrmng walk. It was ihawg these loiitme walks that the Mahatma 
.sotted (>ut the day~to~da\ doubts and problems of his cotlcugne.s. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Dear Editor, 

/ am I’crr happy to know that 
Dr. Custav Heinemann has taken 
over us the Erestdent o! the Federal 
RepuhUe oj Germany. I take this 
opportunity to request you kindly to 
convey to the new federal President 
my heart fell felicilattotts on his 
new appointment. 

I am sure that durniy his tenure 
Indo-Gernutn Ineitdship ti til prosper 
further and attain newer heights. 

Nehru Study Centic, Balbir Stnjh 

Baiaia. Punjab 

Dear Editor, 

May / eonvey ihiouyh you to 
Dr. (liisiav Heinemann, the new 
President of the Federal Republic 
of Germany, a rerr happ \. tony and 
prosperous life in the .service of his 
country and the world. 

12-C Gretn Parli F« K.C. R><- 

New Delhi. 

Dear Editor, 

Your article and pictures of 
"Cologne" ("German S'ews", June 
I, 1969) brought back nostalgic 
memories to me. 

/ first visited Cologne in 1931 
as student from a British University. 
My second visit was in 1937 and 
the third, so far the last, in 1959 


when / went to that beautiful city 
to attend an ILO Committee meet¬ 
ing. It svas a new Cologne that I 
.voiv then. The city had suffered 
heavy damage during the .second 
w orld war, but bad almost been 
completely rebuilt. And in the 
midst of the new architecture 
stood the ancient Cathedral, 
proud and wt.shaken, and in its 
prist me glory. 

15. IrtdiA Exchange Place, N* Dav 

Calcutta 

Dear Editor, 

I was delighted to go through 
the artide "Fifty Years of Ger¬ 
man Civil .fviaiion" in the "Ger¬ 
man /Vfir.F’ of June I. It dwells 
on one of those interesting aspects 
of German life that you publish 
often so as to add to the general 
awaiene.ss of the Indian people on 
11 hat IS hupp ‘iting in the Federal 
Republic of Germany. I feel that 
such Items go a long irwr in 
.strengthening the bonds of friend¬ 
ship between India and (Vest 
Germany. As for us in Andhra 
Pradesh, which experienced a 
disastrous cyclone recently, the 
gesture made by the Federal Re¬ 
public of Germany towards the 
relief operations is already a 
subject oj great public appreciation. 

Ijwahirmctr Colony, Venkac Racnim 

Secunderabad 
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WWiTH space travel becoming popu- 
’ lar, star-watching is no longer a 
pastime for the classical astronomer. 
Indeed, the thrills of space travel and 
lunar landings have gripped the 
imagination of all West Germans who 
evince lively interest in adventures into 
the space. Nuremberg's planetarium is 
now one of the new temples of learning 


T HE West German pavilion at Expo-70, 
' the World Fair at Osaka, has for its 
theme “Progress and Harmony of 
Mankind " While it aims at conveying to 
the visitor the German way of life 
through music and visual aids, its four 
sections will show Germany’s culture, 
development in electronics, chemical 
research and industrial development A 
periscope will help visitors outside to 
preview the interior before entry. 


fit- 


ywETZLAR S 1967-world motorcycle 
’’champions, Enders and Engelhardt, 
w>re able to hit the top speed again 
year at the Hockenheim race track 
1969 world-championships. With 
\ragc speed of I S6.6 km per hour 

\ man team scored IS points in 
first round of side-car events. 






THANKS to a little gesture by Stutt¬ 
gart's CIVIC authorities, it is no long¬ 
er possible for daters to feel let down 
if the datee is unable to keep the ap¬ 
pointment in time. A book chained 
to the Card-House in the city’s fashion¬ 
able centre enables one to leave 
messages for the next meeting place or 
time. This enables one to wait in nearby 
bars and coffee shops or assists strangeis 
to make new friends in the city. 


the main highlight of this year's Inter- 
' national Music Festival at Hamburg 
was the world premiere of the Krzystof 
Penderecki’s opera “The Devil of 
Loudon ” With the Polish composer 
giving his own musical score and having 
Huxley’s novel for its basis_ the opera 
dwells on a theme where a love-lorn nun 
accuses a priest for letting loose devils 
on a nunnery, Tatiana Troyanos and 
Andre Hiolski (above) fill the main roles. 


A trade school for models is Frank- 
" furt’s latest acquisition. Set up by 
Ghitta Komorowski, at one time 
“Ambassador of Elegance" of Pans 
(foreground), the school picks up young 
mannequins whose assets are beauty and 
charm. An intensive course enables thef , 
vivacious girls to pick up the twists and 
tricks of the trade and puts them in a 
career that is exciting and profitable 




LJAMBURG'S airport can now boast 
'' of the latest in the field of hangers 
not only in West Germany but also 
in the world. Unique in architectural 
design and without doors, the hanger 
can test large |et planes without letting 
the noise out at all. Its sound proof 
quality is a real boon to neighbours. 




fi' 


nLUE-blood upbringing is no longer 
® the privilege of the few in West 
Germany. It is available to ape-babies 
too. Enjoying the blissful calm of the 
cradle in a children’s hospital, arc the 
Orang Utan twins-- the proud posses¬ 
sion of Munich’s Hellabrunn Zoo. Survi¬ 
vors of a rare species, the rare babies 
are bottle-fed and get lavish child-care. 
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Award-winning Photographs—1969 
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'•young Girl in September" has more to say through her glasses than what meets the eye. .Moieoyer, 
It got amateur photographer, Peter SteUjes, the federal Republic's Gernwn youth Photo Prize for 1969. 


apart from being a fascinaimg 
^hobby, salon photography is a vivid 
pictorial comment on the social, cultural 
and economic levels of development 
attained by a society at anv time. In 
lad, what a story may not be able to 
convey adequately in a thousand words, 
the mere click of a camera mav be able 
to capture more tellingly in a split 
second. That is why salon photography 
in the I'ederal Republic ol Germany 
enjoys a privileged position both as a 
media of mass communication as well 
as'through various awards instituted by 
the Federal Ciovcromeni and othei 
public organisations. The photographers 
to hit the headlines in salon photo¬ 
graphy in the Federal Republic of 
Germany this year not only give fresh 
recognition to professional photogra¬ 
phers but to amateurs as well Berlin's 
sports photographer Heinrich von der 
Becke and Bremen’s amateui photo¬ 
grapher. Peter Stelljes, with their 
photographs shown above won the 
coveted awards in best photography in 
the Federal Republic for the year 1969. 



"Gymnastic Rocket" hr the Berlin .sports photographer Heinrich ron 
der Becke got him on the top for the best .sports picture of the year. 
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GERMAN ARTISTS 




HAP GRIESHABER 

T IKE the farmer with his plough, 
^the gardener with his spade, 
and the butcher with his chopper, 
the wood-engraver with his knife 
also is protected by the laws of his 
craft, and they allow no indiscip- 
lined experimentation, but are of 
a corrective nature," says llap 
Grieshaber of his art. 

Helmut {"Hap") Grieshaber was 
born at Rol-an-der-Rot in 1909 
and went to school at Nagold 
and Reutlingen. After receiving 
training under the calligrapher 
Ernst Schneidler at Stuttgart, and 
simultaneously serving an appren¬ 
ticeship in typesetting, he spent 
some years in London and Paris. 
He also travelled extensively in 
Egypt, especially Greece, which 
left deep impressions on the 
young artist's mind. On his return 
to Reutlingen, having adopted the 
maxim "malgre tout," Grieshaber 
became the moving spirit in a 
group of artists, who, like himself, 
wanted to preserve their artistic 
integrity. In the "Third Reich" 
this inevitably meant resistance. 
The Reutlinger Drucke" {Reutlin¬ 
gen Prints) bear ample evidence 
against the evil influence of the 
era. Thereafter Grieshaber devoted 
himself entirely to woodcuts. 

Grieshaber, who specialises in 
woodcuts, became head of the JSern- 
steinschule in 1951, a small private 
art school at Sulz. From 1955 
he held a professorship at the 
College of Arts in Karlsruhe. His 
spiritual home, however, has been 
Achalm, a hill near Reutlingen. 


GERHARD N^RCKS 

CCULPTOR Gerhard Marcks 
^grew up in Berlin, where he 
was born in 1889. His childhood 
paradise was the Berlin zoo. 
Animals were his first friends and 
models, and it hy/j long before 
his interest extended to the human 
form. The wuU'.gui.sed expres¬ 
siveness of animals has never 
ceased to fa.scinate this eminent 
sculptor and it was from them 
that he learned his patience 

Marcks received his training in 
sculpture from Richard Scheihe 
in Berlin. But it it'fl.v mainly from 
his self-tuition that he learned a 
great deal in this art. For some 
time until 1914, he worked in 
Berlin and at the Berlin School of 
Commercial Art as a sculptor. 
From 1925 until 19.13, he was 
director at the College of Arts 
and Crafts at Halle-Giebichen- 
stcin. After the war, he H’os at 
the College oj Arts in Hamburg. 
In 1950 he moved to Cologne. 

Gerhard Marcks toured exten¬ 
sively in Europe and the United 
States of America. He is a member 
of the Berlin and the Bavarian 
Academy of Fine Arts. He holds 
various awards, and is a member 
of the Order Pour le MMte for 
Arts and Science. Guenter Busch 
says of him: "Marcks has a 
masterly way of simply taking 
over shapes, or elements of form, 
from other times and cultures... 
this involves the capacity for adapt¬ 
ing the remote and the exotic to 
his own needs...This gift places 
Marcks among the masters.” 


OTTO DIX 

Fyn O Dix, the painter, was born 
^ at Uiitermhaus in Thuringia in 
1891. In his early years he served 
as an apprentice to a painter, 
and later studied at the Dre.sden 
College of Arts and Crafts. Later 
he became one of the founders of 
the 1919 Group of the Dresden 
Secc.ssionists. During the twenties 
he lived in Berlin, and uai' closely 
connected with the Expressionist 
movement there. During the 
Nazi period he m oj imprisoned for 
some time for his resistance against 
the regime. He became famous for 
his painting "War Motives and 
Portraits" {1933), which gave 
him world-wide recognition. In 
1959 he was awarded the Cornelius 
Prize and was later made a member 
of the Berlin Academy of Arts. 

Jean Cassou has written of him: 
"Otto Dix belongs to the realist 
school of German Expressionism, 
which has nothing in common with 
the emotional, subjective or picture¬ 
sque school. By contrast, Dix be¬ 
longs to the school in which the 
artist in a primitive, elemental, and 
initial aimless frenzy, encounters 
reality and rends it as an animal 
driven by the hunting instincts 
rends its prey...this frenzy dis¬ 
charges itself in his work in huge 
canvases in which brazen reality 
is fused with the burlesque dis¬ 
sonances of the artist's conception. 
In Dix's works reality is trans¬ 
formed into a never-ending satire.” 


^rom} **fortrtlu from German IntolkcCuil 
Llfo" %f PauI Swiridoff. 

PubMthor : Gtionchor NmIca. Pfulling«n 
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MARK THE CONTRAST 


|N matters of lipjv/ industrial equipment or indust 
*r;es OEMAG s name is something to conjure with all 
over the world With its < apital rf over rupees 200 
rrores 20 000 empi lyees and a network of oversea 
branches it rcrenlly relubrited its 150th year us a 
major force in the lethnolorjv manufacture and sup 
ply of heavy crjiir s bridijes nietallurgicrl and steel 
making plants Its van lus installations jnd steel 


plants aro the pride of 69 countries including the 
Ruurkela and Bhadravati plants in India. Today it not 
only act' as a major brain trust of heavy engineering 
but al'o plays a significant role in the industrialization 
of developing countries The picture above gives a 
bird s eye view i f the DfcMAG industrial complex 
in Duisburg while the one below incorporates 
15 chanqco as usual Can you spot them out 7 
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IN SHOR 


"'The Germans are a 
great and brave people \ 
Their industry, their i 
scholarship, and their 
bravery command the 
admiration of the world. 
One hopes that they 
will lead the peace 
movement " ( Mahatma 
Gandhi ) 

* 

Bochum's space obser¬ 
vatory has reported 
an intense glow on the 
lunar surface lasting 
for 5 seconds which 
was corroborated by- 
Apollo-11 crew also. It 
is for the first time that 
a phenomenon has been 
noticed by ground 
scientists and astronauts 
simultaneously. 

♦ 

"For hundreds of 
years, Germany uav 
the bridge between 
Western and Eastern 
Europe. We should 
like to fulfil this task 
in this age too." 
(Chancellor Kiesinger) 

* 

Europe's most power¬ 
ful electronic computer 
was put into operation 
at the Institute of 
Plasma Physics, Munich 
recently. Costing near¬ 
ly Rs. 5 crores, it can 
perform 16.6 million 
caladations per second. 

Dr. Gustov Roth, 
Goettingen University's 
Professor of Indology, 
has edited the text of 
"Bhikshu Vtnaya", a 
Buddhist disciplinary 
code for nuns. A Patna 
research centre wilt 
publish the 5th cen- 
turv Buddhist work. 


An analysis oj (Vest 
Germany's 1968 ex¬ 
port surplus .shows that 
it is based largely on 


sharply 


abroad by manufac¬ 
turers of capital goods. 


The Federal Republic 
now has its first eye- 
bank. Located in the 
university clinic of | 
West Wuerzburg, it 
has been set up with 
the aid of the local | 
Lions Club. j 

♦ 

Thirteen - year - old I 
"mathematical wizard," } 
Elmar Eder, has be- j 
come West Germany's 1 
youngest university \ 
student. He it-as given \ 
admission without \ 
having to pass the 
entrance examination. 

♦ 

The three L/.,S. moon- i 
walkers, Neil Arms¬ 
trong, Edwin Aldrin 
and Michael Collins, 
have been invited to 
the Munich 1972- 
Olympics as I'IPs. 

"It would be an honour 
for the world's youth", 
•vm’.v the invitation, "if 
you were among the 
spectators." 

Europe's largest 
atomic power station is 
to be built in Muelheim 
in the Federal Republic 
of Germany. It is ex¬ 
pected to have a capaci¬ 
ty of generating J,150 j 
megawatts of electricity, j 
* 

With the construc¬ 
tion of an additional 
5,000 kms of roads, the 
Federal Republic's au¬ 
tobahn network will 
increa.se more than two¬ 
fold in the coming 
fifteen years. 

* 

India will partici¬ 
pate in the "Partners 
for Progress" Exhibi¬ 
tion to be held in Berlin 
from September 19 to 
28. It will also take 
part in the Frankfurt In- 



"All countries should 
in future earmark one 
per cent of their defence 
budgets for develop¬ 
ment programmes." 

(Federal Foreign 
Minister Willy Brandt) 

» 

Volkswagen, West 
Germany's top auto¬ 
mobile manufacturers, 
produced nearly half a 
million vehicles during 
the first quarter of 1969. 
This was 10 per cent 
more than the first 
quarter last year. 

4 

Some 200 theatres 
in the Federal Republic 
of Germany open their 
doors every evening 
from September to 
June. Of their 1,20,000 
.seats an average of 80 
per cent arc occupied. 

• 

A new type of in¬ 
struments panel-illu¬ 
mination for the lunar 
module "Eagle,"part of 
Apollo 11 which landed 
on the moon, was de¬ 
signed by the well-known 
German firm Siemens. 

4 

More than 2,100 
West German volun¬ 
teers are currently 
working in 27 countries 
all over the world. 

4 

There are 17.1 mil¬ 
lion people living today 
in the other part of 
Germany (as against 
West Germany’s 57 
million), l.I million of 
them in East Berlin 
(2.2 million in West 
Berlin). Before the 
Wall was built, 3 million 
fled from the GDR to 
the Federal Republic; 
.since the Wall was 
built some 27,000. 
Nearly three million 
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West Germans have 
relatives or friends in 
East Germany 

* 

In the 1968 summer 
term 257,000 students, 

, including 21,600 from 
other countries, were 
studying in West 
Germany's 52 univer- 
• sities and colleges. 
Some universities are 
centuries old ; eight 
have been newly estah- 
I lished since 1948. 

★ 

Daring the 1972 
Olympics, Munich ex¬ 
pects between seven 
to eight thousand com¬ 
petitors, 2,000 coaches, 

: 4,000 journalists and 
; about one lakh .specta¬ 
tors every day. 

4 

The Special Gandhi 
Number of "Indo- 
' Asiafi published by 
the Indo - Gertmn 
\ Society at Stuttgart 
' in the Federal Republic 
oj Germany has been 
sold out. A second 
edition of the publica¬ 
tion is being planned. 
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-OUR NOTE BOOK- 


Willy Brandt 

AuBenpoiitik 

Deutschlandpolitik 

Europapoiitik 


iBgriin Verlaia 

'THE iron ciiricmt that sliced Europe 
into the Eustent and Western blt>r\ 
in the post- War years had its sharp edge 
over Germany as a result oj which the 
Federal Republic of Germany, m geogra¬ 
phical terms at least, touches the very 
fringes of the dividing line. Politically, 
therefore, no other country has been so 
directly exposed to the tensions that split 
the Continent as West Germany. This 
geo-political fact has vested the Federal 
Republic with a direct .stake in peace. It 
is thi.sprompting that compels it to have 
a vested interest in a permanent peace 
arrangement not only far itselj hut also 
for entire Europe. A constant striving 
for peace and a peace urrangenu-nt, .solidly 
based on a mutual respect for each other's 
right tv determine its own future, renuncia¬ 
tion of force, and non-interference in 
other’s affairs, has been the primarv aim 
before the Federal Government. 

One of the main architects of this 
peace policy which provides the bedrock 
to West Germany's Foreign Paltcy has 
been the Federal Foreign Minister Willy 
Brandi. During the Berlin crisis of 
1958-61 when be was the Governing Mayor 
of West Berlin, Brandt was already 
committed to the basic approach which 
he later worked out in greater detail as 
Vice-Chancellor of the Grand Coalition. 

"Foreign Policy, German Policy, 
European Polu v" is a collet lion of articles 
and speeches written and deliveied by him 
on different occasions wherein he spells out 
the main principles of this foreign policy. 
Put together in one volume, they not only 
acquire a consolidated outlook and compre¬ 
hensive perspettive hut also aullieniieity. 

PublUh«r: Berlin Vorlt*, Berlin. 
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KIESINGER-NIXON meeting I 

Chancellor K. G. Kiesinger flew to the , 

United States on August 5, for talks 
with President Nixon and the UN Secre¬ 
tary-General U Thant. The US President 
and the West German Chancellor agreed 
that “continuing constructive co- 
opBration b6t.w66n ths t’wo count.ri6S ^ 
was an important element of strength in 
achieving a just and lasting peace. 

In a joint statement the two leaders 
emphas ised that negotiations are desi- 
rable “to bring international con¬ 
flicts to a just end, to achieve pro- 
eress towards disarmament and to seek 
to eliminate the causes of tension 
in Europe." Mr. Nixon assured Mr. 

Kiesinger that the U.3.A. will take 
full account of the interests of its 
allies in the forthcoming strategic 
arms limitation talks with the Soviet 
Union. The two leaders reaffirmed their 
faith in NATO as an “essential instru¬ 
ment" in the maintenance of peace k. G. Kiesinger 
and stability and felt that the pro- .ociatv 

posed NATO committee on challenges of 
would give a new dimension to the Atlantic Alliance. 

U THANT THANKS KIESINGER 

During the course of his visit to the 
United States, Chancellor Kiesinger 
had a welcome opportunity for an ex¬ 
change of views with UN Secretary- 
General U Thant. The discussion between 
the two on August 6 began with an ex¬ 
pression of gratitude by the Secretary- 

General forGermany’s support to various 

UN agencies, in particular its foreign 
aid programme and financial support 
for the UN peace-keeping activities in 
V Thant Cyprus. At the same time, U Thant ex¬ 

pressed the hope that the efforts of the 
Federal Government would be maintained. In a discussion 
of the world situation. Chancellor Kiesinger went into 
detail on Germany's policy towards Eastern Europe. 

SERIOUS INCIOENI ON DEMARCATION LINE 

Two soldiers of the East German Border Police Force 
crossed over the demarcation line near 
Unterfranken on August 7 and entered about Ic, metre 
into the Bavarian territory, from where 
away one of their comrades who 

bullets. An eye-witness report says that the soldier, 

Ser if a /atigue party, had heea 

the demarcation line. He suddenly fled and reacnea 
the Bavarian territory. About 20 shots were ^ 

him wSereupon he collapsed. Before the Bavarian border 
police could intervene the wounded man was pulled back 
by the East Germans and was removed by a mbulance. 

2 tiugiist 15, ly 


u Thani 





A devastating monument of national dismemberment, the Wall has brojghi about an inhuman separation between the near and dear 
ones In both the Germanys. Left: A new born makes a distant acquaintance with relatives that arc ‘‘new ” Centre' A cemetery at 
the Wall is a symbol of the trampled human rights Right. Groups of people look at the desolation where their houses once stood. 

AN INHUMAN BARRIER BETWEEN GERMANS 


August 13. 1961 .shortly after 
^midnight, the building groups 
from the East German "'National 
People's Army." guarded by their 
heavily armed cohorts, began 
to erect the Wall in Berlin. 
The sectoral boundary between 
the western and eastern part of 
Berlin was sealed off in unseemly 
haste thereby plugging the last 
refugee route for Germans living 
in the East to escape into West 
Germany. Till then, however, some 
three million people, half of them 
under 25, had fled to the Federal 
Republic. Since the Wall went 
up, another 27,0(Mt "G.D.R." 

citizens e.scaped from lUbricht's 
“.State of Workers and Peasants" 
at the risk of their lives via the 
Baltic Sea and other neighbouri.ig 
and foreign lands. Sixty-six of them 
lost their lives in attempts to ittmp 
the Wall while another 73 became 
the targets of the border-guard flre, 
were blown to pieces by mines 
or drowned in waters along the 
demarcation line since the inhuman 
Wall went up. 

However, Ulbriclit can no longer 
rely on the men in uniform whom 
he has ordered to shoot at his 
oHvi fellow countrymen, for, during 
the last eight years, 2,960 draftees 
of his “People's Army" and the 
“People's Police" (520 of them in 
Berlin alone) have themselves fled. 
No wonder if this compelled the 
Ulbrichi regime to “modernise" his 


barricades and fences at the Wall. 
Later on the so-called “modern 
frontier," which is unbelievably 
perfect in the way it combines t'rcn' 
conceivable divisive measure, ha.s 
been extended to a length of 
7.5.? km approximately 4 ) miles. 
It has noM 1',3 observation towers. 
10.1 bunkers and gun-posts and 
179 dog teams .4ddilionall\. 
the blockade arsenal now embraces 
death and target strips, under¬ 
water obstacles, r/cni .screens, tren¬ 
ches, barhed-wtre entanglements 
and electrically charged fences 
which complete the blockade and 
make it practically imsurmoiiniable 




Fur Indums who go to the Walt, the 
' emotional experience .stirs up a nostalgia, 
i they are quite familiar with. 


The Berlin Wall has lost none 
of its terror during the last eight 
years despite the fact that the 
number of people killed has steadily 
decreased over the past few years. 
It pahifiiHy remains a devas¬ 
tating monument of national dis¬ 
memberment, for death strips and 
machine-gun posts prevent the 
movement of Berliners from one 
part of the city to the other. Again, 
the Wall has confronted the free 
part of Berlin with an enormous 
human problem. An unusually high 
degree of patience is called for by 
the people in view of the colossal 
harrier separating their near and 
dear ones in the dismembered 
part of the city in spile of the 
Bonn Government's efforts to bring 
about a rela.xation of tensions. 
East Germans too have a sup¬ 
pressed feeling, expressed in 
whi.spers and private discussions, 
that they are prisoners behind 
the Wall and have been deprived 
of all movement and freedom. 

This monument of outer .strength 
and internal weakness oj the 
“G.D.R." is an integral part of 
the Ulbricht regime. At the same 
time it is a symbol of the state of 
affairs in the “G.D.R.," which 
differs from all other regimes by 
its artificial and cruel “defences." 
Guarding against freedom in every 
sen.se of the word has become a 
precondition for the very existence 
of the “G.D.R." regime. 
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Exhibition of Technical Books in Bombay 


.sports critics and Cas.saiidras who 
do not normally .see a bright future 
for German gymnasts at the World 
Gymnastic Championships to be held 
this year at Varna in Rumania, the little 
township of Andemach had a jolt to 
offer. For, some of the performances 
given at the German National Cham¬ 
pionships in the Jine little town on the 
Rhine were not only outstandingly execut¬ 
ed but were also breath-taking and far- 
reaching in impact as well. In fact, so 
stunning were a couple of performances 
that their technique and standards did 
not even fait to visibly impress the elite 
among international gymnasts or the 
high-brow professionals from Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia and Soviet Russia. 

Indeed the .surprise-fiingers this time 
were no starry-eyed school girls for they 
are yet practicing in the gyms. Those to 
dart off the challenges were no other 
than the least-e.xpected blondes, the 
brunetts, the dark Gretas or novices. 

Who for a moment, for example, 
could imagine that the 21-year-old novice 
Gisela Hoermann would hit through the 
doubt-barrier and carry off the Federal 
Championship in her very first encounter 
with the national events. That with a 
total of35.45 points in her favour (picture 
above), she would go through the ball, the 
rope and the ring and would beat the 
Cassandras in their guessing game was 
hardly expected. But it happened. Now 
with Gisela in the world championships can 
any one say now that a bright future at 
Varna world championships for West 
German gymnasts is a far cry for the moon! 




■DOTH the teachers and the students 
of the Indian Institute of Techno¬ 
logy at Powai in Greater Bombay were 
in for a pleasant surprise when Dr, 

Kunisch, German Consul General at 
Bombay, declared open an exhibition i 
of technical books a few days ago. I 
The three-day display of technical 
literature, a virtual treasure-trove of 
knowledge covering all aspects of 
modern technology, was a welcome 
opportunity for all aspiring technical 
experts to acquaint themselves with the 
latest-in-print, otherwise inaccessible. 

Cutting the tape of the exhibition in 
the picture above are: Dr. R. Kunisch 
and Prof. Mhatre, Director Indian Ins¬ 
titute of Technology at Powai. It 

may be mentioned that the books will also be on display at the 57th 
Indian Science Congress to be held at the HT, Kharagpur. 


Indian Author on Study-Tour of West Germany 


AMONG the many 
^foreign intellectuals 
Ilf' currently on a 

Indian writers and jour- 
form a sizable 
i|| proportion. The latest to 

'do' the Federal Republic 
and to on the Asian 
Department the For- 
cign Office at Bonn re- 
cently is Mr. G.S. Bhar- 
gava.a well-known figure 
r in the India Press Corps 

and author of a number 
of books on political 
affairs. Mr Bhargava covered a number of West German cities 
and met a cross-scction of the people in the course of his 
lour. The main topics to engage his attention during the study 
tour were: the West German political and cultural scene, living standards, 
trade unionism, youth movement and Indo-Gcrman relations. In the 
picture above Mr. Bhargava is seen with a Bonn official Mr. Fischer. 


German Economic Delegation Visits MICO 


THE West German 
Government Econo¬ 
mic Delegation that re¬ 
cently came to New 
Delhi to negotiate 
the Indo-Gcrman Ag- 
I cement on Financial 
Assistance to India 
for 1969, took some 
time oil their busy 
schedule to acquaint 
themselves with some of 
the industrial projects 
set up with German 
collaboration in Madras 
and Bangalore. While 

in Bangalore, the delegates had occasion to visit the Motor 
Industries Company, leading manufacturers of fuel-imection equi|Hnent 
and spark plugs for petrol engines in collaboration with the well-known 
West German firm, Bosch. Examining some of the MICO products in 
the picture above are: from left—^Dr. Hahn; Mr. E. Elson (Leader of the 
Delegation); Mr. G. Schoeffler, MICO Technical Works Manager; 
Graf von Westphalen; Mr. W. Gay maim; and Mr. H. Metartens. 









R'n %" »'•«= Ambassador Baron 

Agriculture, for the Government of Ind.a fcentre,. At left: 

Indo-German Collaboration On Almora Project 


I 'y- 


Signed barely a fortnight before India's 23rd Indepen¬ 
dence Day. the Indo-German Agreement on Intensive 
Agricultural Development of Almora sets out one more 
project of Indo-German collaboration. Being third in 
the line of intensive agricultural projects after Mandi- 

^FTER Mandi-Kangraand the Nilgiris, 
the Almora District in Kumaon 
Hills of Uttar Pradesh is the third to go 
in for an all-round agricultural develojv 
menl project under the Indo-German 
Technical Collaboration Programme 


Secrclary, Union Ministry of Food and 
Agriculture on behalf of the Union 
Governmeni and Ambassador Baron 
D. von Mirbach on behalf of the Federal 
Republic of Germany. (See Covei) 


Kangraand Nilgiris. the new project intends to give an 
all-round boost to agriculture. Since the Mandi Project 

has already raised agricultural production substantially 
the Almora Project too raises hope of improving the agri¬ 
cultural and living standards of the hill people in U P. 


An agreemeni signed to Jhis elTccJ 
on July 31 between the Governmeni 
of India and the Federal Republic 
of Germany cnvi.sages an intcgr.ited 
programme of agricultural develop¬ 
ment for Almora District. The agice- 
menl was signed by Mr B R Patel. 


j Like earlier projects, ihc Almora 
j Project implies concerted efforts in 
I the sphere of soil conscrvaiion, water 
I managumeni. and agricultural devel¬ 
opment, incorporating improved agri¬ 
cultural Inputs, better agricultural im¬ 
plements and machinery, agricultural 
engineering and animal husbandry all 



''JT <*«>''« preparatory work in Almora to popularise 
fertilizers under a FAO-German plan -the forerunner of the present project 
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calculated to improve agriculture, fruit, 
vegetable and foodgrain production. 

The programme will be carried out 
with the help of German specialists, to 
be made available by the Federal Re¬ 
public of Germany, and their Indian 
counterparts. West Germany will also 
supply fertilisers, improved seeds, pes¬ 
ticides, and agricultural machinery for ex¬ 
perimental and demonstration purposes. 
It will provide equipment for soil- 
testing and an agricultural workshop. 

It may he recalled that the intensive 
agricultural development programme 
in Mandi (1962) has already received 
considerable commendation for raising 
agricultural production of rice, maize 
and wheat in Himachal Pradesh Com¬ 
pared to the prcproject period, these 
yields have increased from 6 5, 14.9, and 
7 qlls. to 10.S5. 14 9 and 19 07 qtls. per 
hectare in 1968-69. 

After signing the agreement, Mr. 
B. R. Patel, Secretary, Union Ministry 
of Food & Agriculture, observed that 
success achieved by the Indo-German 
Project at Mandi, which had inspired 
the present project, was often cited 
“as a model to other countries.” 
Ambassador Baron D. von Mirbach, on 
the other hand, hoped that the third in 
the senes of Indo-German projects would 
also go a long way to “improve the agri¬ 
cultural development in Almora and 
help increase the living standards" ofThe 
hill people in the U.P, Distncl. 
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A mode! of the Olympic Stadium designed by the Behniseh and Partner Group of German architects. The stadium is 
expected to accommodate 47,000 scats and have room for 33,000 standing places for spectators under its tent-like roof. 


"yHE theme of the Olympic games is 

inscribed on an international score, 
but the orchestration of the Olympic 
music can be varied and must be adapted 
to match the respective background 
against which the games are to be staged. 
Otherwise, the Olympic scenery would 
hardly vary whether the games are 
held in Tokyo, or Mexico city.” Thus 
Mr. Willi Daume, President of the 
Munich Olympics Organising Com¬ 
mittee, expre.ssed his thoughts on the 
1972 Games in answer to questions 
on how Munich was preparing for the 
world's biggest spectacle in amateur 
sport since the modem Olympiad was 
revived by the French nobleman Baron 
Pierre dc Coubertin in 1896. 

Mr. Daume feels that the Olympics 
have always retained their unmis¬ 
takable identity and yet, at the same 
time, they have revealed an equally 
unmistakable Roman, Japanese or 
Mexican flair. There is no reason, he 
says, why the Munich Olympics too 
should not contribute to that essential 
flash of local colour this time German. 

From the unpretencious days of the 
1896-Athens Games to the 1968-Sports 
Extravaganza in Mexico where as many 
as 124 nations entered more than 4,000 


athletes and sportsmen, the Olympics 
have oversown in structure in a 
manner that no more than half a 
dozen countries in the world can 
easily host one. Today the task of 
the organisers of the 1972 Munich 
Olympics assumes fantastic proportions. 

The Munich Organising Committee 
envisages a budget expenditure of 
about Rs. 80 crores for providing facili¬ 
ties and an ambitious Olympic village 
to house more sportsmen and officials 
than in Mexico. 

Mr. Daume is 
haunted by other 
spectres as well 
which he is keen 
to ensure agaiast. 

For example, he 5 
would like to 
keep politics away j 
from the Olympics I 
through clear-cut 
rules. He would 
also like the Olym¬ 
pic fanfare in 
place of the 
national anthems 
when medals are 
presented to the 
winners. Finally architectural d 

he would like to which will house ti 


be spared of constantly counting the 
medals and increasing competitions. 

Though the West Germans, with all 
their affluence, and a flair for minutest 
technical details, should be able to sur¬ 
mount the various organisational pro¬ 
blems they yet keep their fingers crossed 
for they are keen to go through the 1972 
Olympics in a manner which would make 
the event equal to the previous two if 
not one better than those before. 



An architectural design of the expansive Olympic viliage 
which will house the competitors at the Munich Olympics. 
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The new building of the German Cultural Institute in New Delhi hIiuIi miII huuie the library and /lit Languages Department 
of New Delhi's Max Mueller Bhavan The building was formalh handed o\ er hi C harge d' Affaires Munster Dr Guenther T fVernei 


J^F that be the looks of a language 
school," whispered someone half- 
seriously into the cars of this repoitcr, 
‘ I’d better start my education all over 
again ’’ This stray lemark continued 
to ring m one’s ears as one went round 
the interior of the New Delhi Max 
Mueller Bhavan s new home — The 
German Cultural Institute 

The modem building in New 
Delhi, which is to house the Library 
and the Languages Department of the 
Max Mueller Bhavan, is a three-storeyed 
RCC framework of mosaic tiles which 


Vs 




me 






Prof Dr H J Koellreutter and Charge 
d'Affaires Mmster Dr G.F Werner being 
I onducied by Architect S Pietschke {right) 



combines funcl.onalism with a highly 
developed sense of aesthetics The in- 
terioi, compnsmg the library-cum- 






aiidiiorium and the class rooms, 
evoke a mixed fecimg of vast airiness 
and daylight that is bound to make 
scholastic pursuits both a matter of joy 
and broadening of iniclleciual frontiers 
At a brief and impressive ceremony 
the new building was handed over by 
the German Charge d'Affaires Minister 
Dr G r Werner to Director Prof H J 
Koellreutter of the Max Mueller 

Bhavan It hardly needs recalling the 
tact that the Institute is already playing 
a significant role in the intellectual and 
cultural life of the Capital. 


m 




Dr G F Werner formally opening the 
new building before handing it over to 
the Max Mueller Bhavan Director 
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XHE Inter Nationet' Prlie for Culture 
this year goes to the German-born 
American historian Ha|o Holborn—an 
internationally known author who de¬ 
voted a life-time to promote U.S.-Ger¬ 
man relations. Despite the critical state 
of his health, the famous scholar 
personally received the award on a 
wheel chair from Mr. Glinter Diehl, Chief 
of German Press and Information Bureau, 


w 


the latest car with the snob-appeal is 
' the BMW 2000- a two-seater spider 
and coupe rolled Into one. Fitted with an 
Indomitable Volkswagen engine beneath 
an Italian style bonnet, the hood and the 
rear window fold up and the rubber 
lined radiator grilles eliminate the front 
bumper. Designed by the Italian stream¬ 
line expert, the BMW Is just the thing 
for the comfort-loving individualist 


- 


^OLOGNE, Europe’s fashion centre, has 
^on display women’s latest headwear, 
called the “Gypsy Romanticism.’’ Highly 
becoming and utilitarian, the hats are 
both lively and gay. The elegant and 
sporty cloche, made of velours, is turned 
on one side while the other accommo¬ 
dates a pocket for small change. The 
travel cap, on the other hand, is made of 
terro-red antllope with black faille and 
leather decorations. Warm caps with 
attached scarves are available In all 
variations during this coming winter. 


IS’.'",' 






this year's recipient of the Golden 
' Bear is the Yugoslav film director 
Zelimir Zllnik, who gets the coveted 
prixe from Actress Eva Renz. Adjudged 
as best feature film at the 19th Berlinale, 
“Rani RadovI,” and other Yugoslav en¬ 
tries to the “Young Film Week” got top 
honours for technique and a bold ap¬ 
proach to problems of a socialist society. 




"QAVID P. Reynolds," a 47,000-ton 
'’^Sea-hauler, is the world's largest 
aluminium freighter to be launched at 
Hamburg. The launching ceremony was 
marked by the signing of a contract 
for setting up of an aluminium foundry 
giving additional employment to 1,200 
people in Hamburg port. The agree¬ 
ment also stipulates the erection of the 
third nuclear power station in Hamburg 
that will feed power to the plant. 


* 


'v ' 


f' 


A STYLISH pop-travel shop is West 
^Berlin’s latest acquisition The new 
style travel agency Is meant to lure the 
young to travel differently Surrounded 
by pop music, the travel-happy teenager 
Can select the holiday plan that he likes 
He can buy as well pop writing pads,love 
stamps, sun-glasses and mini-clothing 
to suit his individual likes and dislikes. 




CBINGEN is the venue for this year's 
‘‘Parachute Jumping Championships. 
Open to both men and, women, the events 
Include a 2,000 metre jump In which some 
figures are to be accomplished in a free 
fall of 11 seconds. There Is also a target 
jump of 1,000 metres wherein precision 
landing is required on a target IS ems 
wide. Attracting 1,000 parachutists from 
Germany, the championships will choose 
a national team to participate in world 
events to be held in Yugoslavia next year. 


“THE revolving bed at the Ludwigshafen’s 
' Accident Clinic is not only the cost¬ 
liest but also provides the greatest 
comfort to accident victims Costing 
nearly Rs. 30,000 each It can be rotated 
to any position the patient likes This 
avoids bed-sores to the in|ured who 
receive treatment under the West 
German Liability Insurance Scheme. 
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FACTS ABOUT 
GERMANY 


AN OUTLINE OF GERMAN 
HISTORY 


JHE later "German” tribes emerged 
from the Teutonic branch of the 
Indo-Germanic language family after the 
great migration of nations; the (Lower) 
Saxons and Frisians in the north, the 
Franks in the west, the Thuringians in 
Central Germany, the Alemanni in 
Swabia, and the Bavarians in the south. 
They were politically united under 
Charlemagne (Charles the Great), who 
received the imperial crown at the hands 
of Pope Leo in in 800A.D. In the Middle 
Ages, the “Holy Roman Empire of the 
German Nation” established a peaceful 
order among the various peoples of 
Central Europe. Its heyday lasted until 
about 1250, thereafter, the power of the 
territorial Princes steadily increased. 
The Reformation ( after 1520) was 
the most momentous event in German 
history>)f earlier limes. Since the 16th 
century Germany has known a religious 
schism, which the Thirty Years’ War 
(1618 to 1648) was unable to overcome. 

The 18th century saw Brandenburg- 
Prussia growing, to become a great 
Power. It also saw the ushering in of an 
intellectual golden age characlenzed by 
names such as Johann Sebastian Bach, 
Immanuel Kant, Johann Wolfgang von 
Goethe and Fr'cdrich von Schiller. 

Under the new German Reich, the 
first Chancellor of which was Otto von 
Bismarck, the German people, from 1871 
to 1914, knew great economic prosperity, 
especially in the held of industrial pro¬ 
duction. People enjoyed a high living 
standard. Scientific, techiiical and cul¬ 
tural achievements brought high esteem 
for the Reich all over the world. In 1888, 
Germany introduced a social legislation 
which subsequently became a model all 
over the world. It was the first 
country to enact the legislation. 

German unity remained preserved 
when, after losing the First World War 
(1914 to 1918), the Reich became a re¬ 
public, with a substantial loss of territory. 
A parliamentary democratic system was 
established with the Weimar Constitu¬ 
tion of August 11, 1919. 

From the time of its creation, the 
V’Weimar Republic” was burdened by 


V , > . 








J.S. Bach (1685-1750) 


I . Kant (1 7 2 4 - 1 8 0 4 



J.W. Goethe (1749-1832 



F, Von Schiller (1772-18 


reparations and inflation as well as by 
difficulties m the sphere of foreign poli¬ 
tics. Its internal weakness was reflected 
in the frequent change of government. 
Eventually there were 36 parlies vying 
with each other for the favour of the 
electorate. Germany, dependent on 
exports and foreign credits, was 
particularly hard hit by the world 
economic crisis. The number of un¬ 
employed rose to over six million. 

It was this situation that maile it 
possible for a demagogue, Adolf Hitler, 
to become leader of the strongest party. 
The politics pursued by the National 
Socialists unleashed the Second World 
War in 1939. It ended in 1945 with 
Germany’s defeat. Supreme authority 
was assumed by the Occupying Powers. 

In June, 1945, the territory of the 
German Reich within its frontiers of 


1937 was divided up mto four Zones 
of Occupation, together with a “Berlin 
area” under quadripartite status. The 
eastern territories were detached and, 
after the expulsion of the greater part of 
the German population, placed, in the 
victorious Powers’ Potsdam Declaration, 
under alien administration “pending a 
peace settlement.” In the west, the 
"Saar Territory,” with a German¬ 
speaking population of one million, was 
attached economically to France under 
a system of partial political autonomy. 
In 1949, the “Federal Republic of Ger¬ 
many” was formed out of West Ger¬ 
many’s Liutder (States) and City-States. 
Since 1956 it has been possible to shape 
the future of Saarland according to the 
political will of its population. It has 
been a Land of the Federal Republic of 
Germany unconditionally since 1959. 
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PFCTURE FLASHES 



•JHE serious mountaineer does not 
take a "no” for an answci, even 
if it be from the most inaccessible Hima¬ 
layan peak. And if one summit docs 
not yield to valiant human efforts, there 
are others that tvill bow before them. 

This, in short, is the saga of the West 
German Mountaineering Espcdition of 
the German Alpine Club that came to 
India this summei to coiuiucr Anna¬ 
purna I (26.657 ft) However, the in¬ 
ability to reach the 
target peak especial¬ 
ly when It IS few feet 
away and a ferocious 
snow storm ban i- 
cadcs in between 
does not take away 
from the espedition 
an iota of its adven¬ 
ture or a shade of 
its colour On the 
contrary the saga 
of courage the nioun- 
tainceis left by then 
footprints on the 
snowy ranges of the 
Annapurna make the 
narrative ihi tiling 
enough to inspire the 
coming generations I'.spatiiion Uui 
of mountaineers. 

The nine-man West German team of 
mountaineers, headed by Ludwig Greissl. 
that reached Kathmandu in Nepal 
early this spring, began their trek to¬ 
wards the Annapurna base in the com¬ 
pany of ten Sherpa guides and 240 
porters with ten tons of cciuipment. 
After establishing the base camp on the 
Wc.stcm Annapurna Glacier (14,MX) ft), 
they set up Camp I at I7,(KX) ft. Till 
Camp n, the weather was fine and the 


Leader, Ltidwig 6'rfi.'.t/ 


only real hurdles m the way to Camp III 
(20,450 ft) were treacherous ridges and 
crevasses However, bad weather and 
consistent bli/zards from Camp IV 
(21,450 ftl reduced the efforts of the 
expedition mcmbcis to a sheer fight 
against nature's freakiness. Still. Camp 
V was set up at 23,300 ft despite blinding 
storms foi days together which deposited 
5 ft. of fresh snow. The reconnaissance 
climbers, comprising Carl Winkler, 
Peter Schubert and 
ReinholdObster, con¬ 
quered the hitherto 
unclimbed Roc Noir 
at 24,800 feel. 

Trom this point 
onwards, continuous 
snow and persistent 
storms bufetted their 
tents and kept the 
peak away from the 
mountaineers. Des¬ 
pite the dwindling 
food supplies, physi¬ 
cal hardships, frost 
bites and treacherous 
wailing, two further 
assaults were made 
on the final summit 

Ladwig Ore,>^l 

• equally aggressive 
weather rmally, when biting snow 
storms showed no signs of abatement,the 
mountaineers had to give up in view of 
the grave risks to the life of its members. 

Even then, while the Icadci Ludwig 
Greissl and Erich Reismuller were able 
to climb the Glacier Dome with skiis, 
the two other members of the team, 
IJwe Kerner and Edmunt .Mueller, 
reached a point barely 1,850 feet away 
from their main target Annapurna I. 


Three well-known Indian demographers 
recently went to West Berlin to partici¬ 
pate in a seminar on "Population 
Statistics Through Computers,” organis¬ 
ed by the German Foundation for 
Developing Countries. In the picture 
(from left) are: Mr. Ballal, Mr. 
Viswanathan (ECAFE) and Mr. Sharma. 




At a recent function organised in Poona 
by the Bharatiya Chariirakosh Mandal, 
an organisation devoted to Oriental 
Research, Mr. G. Kuni, Cultural 
Attache, German Consulate at Bombay, 
released a Marathi translation of Atharva 
Veda. Facing the audience in the pic¬ 
ture above are: Dr. Sidheshwar Shastri 
Chitrao, President Charitrakosh Man¬ 
date Mr. G. Kunz, and Dr. H.Vi Pataskar, 
Vice-Chancellor, Poona University. 


.v -r*. ^ 


During their recent tour of West 
Germany, Mr. R. R. Diwakar and Mr. 
D.K. Gupta, Secretaries. National Com¬ 
mittee for Gandhi Centenary celebra¬ 
tions in India, called on the officials of 
the Indo-German Society in Stuttgart 
who are organising a number of func¬ 
tions in connection with the Gandhi 
Centenary year. Engaged in conversa¬ 
tion In the picture above are: (from left) 
Mr. Robert Bosch, Mr. D. K. Gupta, 
Or. Relchel and Dr. R. R, Diwakar. 
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MARK THE CONTRAST 


devolutionary in technical conception and 
•'unique in form, the new Cologne-Bortn airport will 
be the first of its kind in Europe By 1970, the fully 
■transformed airfield atWahn Heath will be the Conti¬ 
nent s pioneer ’'drive-in" airport. After the budgeted 
Rs. 53.20 rrores has been spent on its renovation, the 
Coloqne-Bonn airfield, already reputed among profes¬ 
sional flyers as dependably fog-free, will be Europe’s 
most modern and will be ready to keep pace with the 


i age of the "flying elephants. ” the bulky )umbo lets 
I carryincj 500 passengers A network of express 
I highways will interconnect Bonn and Cologne with the 
new airport which will reduce the journey from the 
i Houses of Parliament in Bonn to a jumbo jet from 
I the present 45 minutes to just 1b minutes. The 
' picture above gives a view of the shape of things 
i to come while the one below incorporates 
fifteen changes as usual. Can you spot them out ? 


ft 


'«F 


v/r 




jeONirTlHS MUGHArEN 




U U 
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IN SHORT 


New Delhi's Max 
Mueller Bhavan has 
restarted Hindi courses 
for tion-Hindi-speaking 
people in the Capital. 
Co-sponsored with the 
Delhi University, the 
Bhavan offers prelimi¬ 
nary and advanced 
courses through modern 
linguistic methods. 

* 

A West Berlin school, 
the biggest in Europe, 
is to be named after 
Mahatma Gandhi. The 
Bharat Majlis, which is 
organsing a function on 
October 1, intends to 
donate Gandhian books 
and a bust of the Maha¬ 
tma to it On that day. 

¥ 

The main aim be¬ 
fore “The Partners in 
Progress," the nine- 
day overseas import ex¬ 
hibition, to be held in 
West Berlin from 
September 19 is to 
encourage imports to 
West Germany from 
developing countries. 
India is participating 
in it in a big way. 

* 

“Meetings between 
the U.S. President and 
the German Chancel¬ 
lor have for years now 
dealt with the mainten¬ 
ance of freedom and 
peace in the world." 
{Federal Chancellor 
Kurt Georg Kiestnger) 
• 

An East German 
“Just - married" couple 
managed to reach free¬ 
dom by crossing into 
Bavaria. The bride, 
however, was injured 
while trying to escape 
by the 50 rounds of 
bullets fired by the com¬ 
munist border guards. 

• 

Computers in West 
Germany, which num¬ 
ber 4,500 at present. 


are expected to rise up ' 
to 11,500 by 1975. Be¬ 
sides, 12,000 automa¬ 
tic calculating machi¬ 
nes are in operation. 

* 

A West German 
doctor has invented pills 
to cure compulsive shop¬ 
lifting. The pill sub¬ 
dues aggression and 
lulls the taker into 
calm so that he can 
withstand temptation. 

The Federal Repub¬ 
lic is the only country 
in the world at the 
moment which has given 
incentives to foreigners 
to export goods to it. 

* 

The world’s largest 
telescope at Effels- 
berg, perched on the 
Eifel mountains, will 
he completed early 
next year. Costing near¬ 
ly Rs. 7.5 crores, it will 
have a parabolic reflec¬ 
tor 330 ft in diameter. 
Its range will be 12,000 
million light years. 

* 

The two - week 
Berlin Festival, to be 
heldfrom September 21 
this year, will comprise 
exhibitions, concerts 
and theatre and opera 
performances. Many 
ensembles and orches¬ 
tra groups from all 
over Europe will take 
part in the Festival. 

* 

More than a hundred 
films from 20 countries 
are to be screened at 
the week-long second 
Industrial Film Festi¬ 
val in Berlin from 
November 11, 1969. 

■k 

By 1980 the Federal 
Republic of Germany 
expects the number 
of cars in the country 
to reach 20 million. 
That will mean appro- 



per 

%^^jf^^m/Kitants. 

A washable 30 pfen¬ 
nig (60 paise) stamp 
is the latest headache 
for West German postal 
authorities. A light 
rub with a damp cloth 
makes it possible to 
use the stamp again. 

it 

Nearly 3,000 publi¬ 
shers from 63 countries 
are expected to parti¬ 
cipate in the 1969 In¬ 
ternational Book Fair 
to be held in Frankfurt 
from October 8 to 13. 

The fifth Bundestag 
(Parliament) finished 
its work on July 3, 
after passing 436 
laws and 4,450 Bills. 
The sixth Bundestag 
will meet in early 
November, a month 
after the elections. 

ir 

The Federal Re¬ 
public of Germany 
maintains diplomatic 
relations with 106 
countries all over the 
world. Of these 101 
missions occupy the 
rank of embassies. 

★ 

The third Interna¬ 
tional Judges Con¬ 
gress in West Berlin 
was attended by 1,300 
Judges and legal ex¬ 
perts from 23 countries. 
It discussed the question 
whether modern society 
called for changed 
position of Judges. 

* 

The Federal Republic 
of Germany, which is 
taking rapid strides in 
the development of nu¬ 
clear energy, is to have 
a high temperature 
reactor. Its output will 
be about 300 megawatts. 
# 

The German Porsche 
sports car won the first 
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four places at the twenty- 
four hour sports car 
race held at Francor- 
champs in Belgium. 


Four people from the 
other part of Germany 
succeeded in fleeing 
to the Federal Re- 
public of Germany 
across the heavily 
mined border on the 
Hesse-Thuringian sector. 
One of them was a 
member of the 
nal People's A ■my.” 


“The aim of the 
development aid is to 
make Germany’s part¬ 
ner countries indepen¬ 
dent.” (Minister for 
Economic Coopera¬ 
tion, Erhard Eppler) 


A study published 
by the Federal Bank 
reveals that the German 
Mark has currently 
surpassed the U.S, 
Dollar as the leadiM 
currency in the world: 
credit market. 
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fhOMAS Mann (1873-1955), German 
norelnt and recipient of the 1929 
Nobel Prize for Literature, betamt famout 
m turope through the “Buddenbrooki" 
publiihed m 1900 It was his first major 
work, a chromile of Luebetk family, 
which introduced his favourite themes on 
a chilisalion in decay and the conflict 
between art and life In “Reflections of A 
Non-political Man" (1918), Thomas Mann 
sought to clarify his ideas on Germany's 
luitional ideal His reputation In the lite¬ 
rary world equalled that of his brother, 
Heinrkh Mann (1871-1950), uho wrote a 
senes of novels known for their aes¬ 
thetic beauty and a powerful satire 
The eminent brothers ofttn had diflirent 
approaches to contemporary piohlems 
Temperamental variations and indivulual- 
Mc moral standards led to a “representa¬ 
tive contrariness," which often manifests 
in their art and socio jiolitieal views 
“Correspondence Between Thomas 
and Heinnch Mann,” brings out the 
relatiomhip between the two brothers, 
each a Itterarx figure in his own right, 
and covers the period betwien the years 
1900 and 1949 through us 3'’0 pages 
Each httir in this volume, then fore, is 
j human document and is a literary 
piece in it self Put togither, they form 
a comnuniarv on almost all the literary 
output of the two novt lists At the same 
turn, thev an to be regarded as a literary 
critiiivm of the first half of this century 
togethir with an interpniation of history 
the lourse of which the two brothers 
sought to influence in their own way They 
have humour, love, anger, confessions, 
reflections and rhetoric and provide a plea¬ 
sant experience to all lovers of literature 
Publithtr S Pftehtr Vtrltf 


OUR NOTE BOOK- 


DR. HEINEMANN GREETS INDU’S NEW PRESIDENT 


Dr. Gustav Heinemann, President of the 
Federal Republic of Germany, has sent 
the following message of congratula¬ 
tions on the eve of Mr. V. V. Giri*a 
installation as President of India: 
“At the occasion of your assumption 
of the high office as President 
of India I convey to Your Excellency, 
also in the name of the German 
people, my cordial felicitations. 
I am convinced that you, in con¬ 
tinuation of the dignified tradition 
of this highest office in India, 
Will lead the Indian nation towards 
a happy future. I assure you of 
the profound feelings of friendship 
which the German people harbours 
for the Indian people and send you 
my best wishes.'' 



Dr. G Heinemann 



Mr. V y. Girl 


GRAND COALITION SHOWS POSITIVE BALANCE 

The Grand Coalition in West Germany has done good 
work, ' said Federal Chancellor K. G. Kissinger in an 
interview to the press. “It has been a bold 1 venture 
and Its achievements are worth looking at. The present 
economic situation and the legislation carried out dur¬ 
ing the past two and half years speak for themselves.' * 
In the Chancellor’s view the basic aims of the German 
Foreign Policy remained unchanged : “safeguarding 
freedom, European unification, cooperation with the 
®-lli®3, and conciliation with our neighbours.’’ 

“INDIAN IMAGE IN GERMANY IS GOOD” 

India’s image in Germany is good,’’ 

I observed, Mr. Khub Chand, India’s 
Ambassador to the Federal Republic of 
Germany, while addressing a gathering 
of German friends and Indian citizens 
in Bonn. Urging Indiana in West Ger¬ 
many to build more bridges of under¬ 
standing between India and Germany, he 
said that cooperation between the two 
Mr Khub Chand Countries was growing from year to 
year. Referring to Mahatma Gandhi’s 
popularity in West Germany, Mr. Khub Chand disclosed 
that the first prize in the international competition 
sponsored by the Gandhi Centenary Committee abroad 
had been awarded to a West German youth. 
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"Mahatma Gandhi As Germans See Him" a Gandhi Centenary Commemorative 
volume brought out by the well-known German publisher Horst Erdmann and the 
Indo-German Society, Stuttgart. The book has been edited by Heimo Ran. 


GERMANVS TWBUTO TO 

India’s Apostle 
of 

Non-Violence 

"The German people shore the ad- 
miratlan and respect of the Indian 
people for Mahatma Gandhi whom 
they call the Fothcr of the Notion." 

K. G. Klesinfer 

jyHEN' Federal Chancellor K.G. Kiesin- 
gtr made this observation obviously 
he was referring to the deep impact 
Gandhian philosophy had made on the 
German people who laid seen two world 
wars and had a direct stake In peace be¬ 
lt cause of exposure to the political tensions 
of a divided Europe. Another reason for 
the popularity of Gandhian ideals in Ger¬ 
many is the continuous activities of the 
20 year-old Indo-German Society in Stutt¬ 
gart which has more than 4,000 members 
bt 30 towns and 
cities of the 
Federal Republic 
of Germany. 

The diverse 
ways in which 
Gandhiji has 
left a lasting 
Impression on 
German intel¬ 
lectuals has been 
lucidly brought 
out by the Gandhi Centenary Commemora¬ 
tive volume: ‘“Mahatma Gandhi As Ger¬ 
mans See Him." Co-sponsored by the 
well-known German publisher, Horst Erd¬ 
mann, and the Indo-German Society in 
Stuttgart, the book is a compilation of 
essays by eminent Indologists, Journalists, 
authors and well-known Gandhians in 
West Germany. Altogether, U is a Ger¬ 
man tribute to a great Indian who gave a 
new perspective to Western thought. 

In a foreword. Chancellor Kiesinger 
maintains that “India can claim the dis¬ 
tinction that under the Mahatma’s leader¬ 
ship she not only foimd a new path to 
freedom as a great nation but in a wider 
sense came to be the pace-maker in two 
continents, Asia and Africa." India's 
igpostle of peace, in his opinion, “wanted 
to show India and mankind a new way, 
a third way as an alternative to violence." 
He believes that the Gandhian approach 
has helped Germany to find “solutions 
to extremely d^kult problems." 


Assessing Gandhiji's contribution to 
Indian thought, H. Giasenapp, an Indolo¬ 
gist and author, asserts that Indian free¬ 
dom movement became popular “due to 
the leadership of a man who in an un¬ 
precedented fashion awakened the in¬ 
herent forces of the Indian soul." Fritz 
Kraus, credited with the German transla¬ 
tion of "My Experiments With Truth," 
feels that the Mahatma's influence is a 
“challenge to the present and future" ami 
is a counterweight to the “violence of 
Communism." Gerhard Kunz, Cultural 
Attache, German Consulate, Bombay, 
compares the values of Gandhiji's “non¬ 


violence” with Schweitzer's “reverence 
for life” and establishes that the sisterly 
affinity between the two “gives a fresh 
hope to mankind." The great reverence 
in which Mahatma Gandhi is held in West 
Germany is best summed up by Chancellor 
Kiesinger who says, “Gandhi was one of 
the great men of this world because he 
served mankind and fought for the right 
of nations to live their lives in peace and 
freedom In Germany, at the heart of 
divided Europe, this Is deeply appreciated.” 

GftitdM Ai G«rRMnt Him** Edit«4 
by Htimo Rtu. Distributor: P. WiMingor* 
SlMkunttU Publishing Houm. 10, Gtrdon Hwnof. 
First Pond, Khnr, Bombay*53, Prict: Bt. IS 
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Bonu 1970: iDtcrnatioual Beethoven Festival 


IjONN will be the focus of 
^ international attention in 1970 
when loveis of music will be 
converging to the Capital of the 
federal Republic of Germany to 
participate in the biggest event 
of the year. The event will be the 
International Beethoven Festival, 
commemorating the 200th birth 
anniversary of Ludvig van Beet¬ 
hoven, a contemporary of the 
great German musical genius, 
Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart. 
Bonn has a special reason to 
celebrate the bicentenary of the 
German composer, who was not 
only born there but also because 
he composed his symphonies 
theie, which got him international 
fame. Brochures and posters, as 
the one above, have already been 
distiibutcd in preparation for 
the international event of 1970. 


Vishnu’s Cartoons At Max Mueller Bhavan 



J^IGH and up! And exhilarating loo. 

That K how one feels when surveying 
the Munich skyline—the city for 1972 
Olympics. In a nutshell, it depicts the 
mood of Munich which is now preparing 
for the greatest event in the world oj 
sports. The scene below is, of course, the 
site for the Olympic village—currently 
a beehive of construction activity. 

Ohcrwicsenfeld, a disn.wd nirjicld in 
the vicinity of Munich, i.s currently under¬ 
going the o pel at ions oj a gigantic face¬ 
lift. It will house the Olympic village, 
the Stadia, and a vast complex of build¬ 
ings that will house the press and infoi- 
mation centre and provide living accom¬ 
modation for more than 9,000 sport,smen, 
4,000 Journalists and 2.5 million specta¬ 
tors who are expected to participate m the 
Olympic Games in the .summer oj 1972. 

Munich will be .spending nearlv Jis. 160 
crare.s on these ejjorts to make its guests 
as happy and comfortable as is possible. 
In doing so, not the slightest detail has 
been overlooked in the matter of providing 
facilities. A green belt round the village, 
parks and hospitals, uiidciground rail¬ 
ways, new hotels these are hut a few of 
the many projects now in hand. Besides, 
a number of computers, installed in the 
stadia, will lecord the various sports 
events during the Olympic Games. In the 
background of the \iispended bed above is 
the Bavaria-Bongress Hotel that is to 
accommodate the visitors. B'ltli its 1,200 
beds, two bars, si.x res taut ants, 10 con¬ 
ference rooms ujul a baiuiuet hall, it pro¬ 
mises to provide all the comforts that one 
can think of to its many guests in 1972. 





TGUMEROUS lovers of i 
humour and newspaper 
fans, accustomed to appre¬ 
ciate Vishnu’s Cartoons on 
a piece-meal basis, had a 
rare opportunity recently to 
see an exhibition of collect¬ 
ed cartoons by the popular 
cartoonist. The exhibition, 
inaugurated by Mr. M. 

Anantanarayanan, former 
Chief Justice, Tamil Nadu, 
and put up at (he Max 
Mueller Bhavan. Madras, 
unfolded a vast range of 

subjects on which the carioonisl had commented. Also, they atlorded 
an insight into the vast fund of talent the cartoonist draws upon. Vishnu, 
who IS a free-lance, yet prolific, cartoonist, is known to his admirers 
through his penetrating humour and satire on non-political topics i anging 
from youth affairs to nuclear energy. The picture above shows the car¬ 
toonist with Mr. Anantanarayanan alter the inauguration of the exhibition. 


Indo-German Venture in Social Welfare 


INDG-Gcrman coopera- ' 

tion in the sphere of ' ■ * 

social welfare look an- ■ ’ 

other sigmticaul turn re- ■ 

eenlly when Dr. Peter 1. 

Bcnsch, Acting German ’ 

Consul General at Bom- 7*'. ' 'j j,'■‘.'^4 ^ 

bay, handed ovei a cheque X'-• ■ M fWWA . •* 

for Rs. l.'i.fXX) for the ■ ‘ 

^tjing up ^ a ^c^ijosy * ' 

for extending rehabilita¬ 
tion facilities to the victims of this .scourge in Rajasthan. A pilot project 
in this humanitarian work was first given a start on Mahatma Gandhi’s 
birthday on October 2, 1965. Above, Dr. Peter Bcnsch (right) is seen 
handing over the gift cheque to Mr. C. L. Biiala at a brief ceremony 
held at the Rajasthan University Guest House in Jaipur. 
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Dr (Mrs ) Gisela Bonn, the well- 
known Geiman journaimt and author 
of numerous books--among them 
-New Light From India"—will be 
coming to India in the beginning of 
September She will lead a TV team 
to shoot two documentary films 
on the Himalayas for the second 
German TV Programme which has 
an audience of millions in the 
Tcderal Republic and outside 
During her recent visit to India Mis 
Bonn also spent a few weeks in 
Kashmir. The exhilarating holiday m 
the Valiev led to an interesting article on Ka.shmir. A 
few excerpts from this lucid article, giving her 
impressions of the Kashmir Valley, are reproduced below 


JT is a long lime since the Moghul 
rulers established Ihcir peaceful 
summer residence in Kashmii, but the 
famous words that Emperor Jehangir 
once uilcicd as he looked down Irom 
the Himalayan mountains onto the 
beauliful valley below, still iing clear 
in one's cars. “If there is a paiadisc on 
earth, it is this, it is this " 

This small paradise, situated at the 
door ol^Cenlral Asia, lies like an emeiald 
studded on a sir ing of pearls in the Hima¬ 
layas. It Is inteilaced by lakes and rivers 
winch aie swarthed bv tlie lieree moun¬ 
tain sun Above these floating gardens, 
swaying iieclields merge gently into the 
landscape in terraced cultivation. 

Almonds, cheiiies, apricots, plums 
and apples -fruits which arc not found 
elsewhere in India blossom and ripen 
at a height of about l,7(X) metres. 
Towering above the valley rise the pine 


afforested mountains 
whose heights range 
fioin 7,0()0-X,0(Kl 
metios. The chinar 
trees with their 
sprawling leafy roots. 

Inst introduced from 
Pei sia, interspaced 
between the poplais 
and cedars, contri¬ 
bute to the singula¬ 
rity of the landscape, 
whose beauty lies m 
an ineompaiable 
harmony of southern 
lusliness and the 

seventy of the high 
mountain langes. W'dh a hubhlmg 

The Kashmir i(aiHhIa-liki 

Valley has been a 

meeting place of different cultures 
through the centuries. Two large 











; h 




fVlih sparkling eves and chern-Mossom campleJtions, flic Kashmiri boys and girls 
move aboiil in their boats on the Nagin Lake. With a song on i heir lips and a 
cheer on Iheir faces, they spread about to all visitors a message of goodwill. 



pot of tea and gay piriiick ers on hoard, the 
• Sliikuia', cri.w cri>\.s the b/iigin Lake. 

cultures have struck roots here: the 
Hindu and the Muslim. Not only do 
they belong to a great past but are still 
alive today, co-esisimg side by side in 
an ideal blend m this beautiful valley. 

The magic of the l.indscape and the 
climate of Kashmir have attracted tour¬ 
ists from all ovci the world It was a 
good idea of the Mahaiaja to hand over 
his lalliei's palace to the Obcioi Com¬ 
pany U) be run us a hotel Siinagar 
has thus become a sophislic.tted meet¬ 
ing place of international society. Be¬ 
sides this large hold theic ate other 
places which are ct|ually cnioyable. 
Hoaling houseboats can be seen anchor¬ 
ed everywheie. on both the sides of the 
rivei Jehlum, on the Dal and on the 
Nagin lake. The lucky ones may get 
accommodation on one of the large 
boats belonging to the Wangnoo family, 
whose forefathers migrated to Kashmir 
from Persia. Six brothers and some 
cousins own 17 boats. The family, con- 
(Continued on page 6) 
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One of the house hoots on the 
placid waters of the Nagin Lake. 

sisting of 155 members, live under the 
ancient, authentic joint family system. 

We live on the “Hclal”—^the ‘Half- 
moon’. The boat which is supervised by 
Sultana Wangnoo is in reality a small 
“floating country house,” with balconies 
and terraces, a large living room and com¬ 
fortable arm chairs, thick carpets, beauti¬ 
ful furniture, a dining room and three 
bedrooms with attached baths. Two 
servants, a cook and the steward, who 
lives with his family in a kitchen-boat, 
cater to the comforts of the guests. 

Anyone coming to call on us rows 
across the lake. Every morning brings 
Mr. Wonderful and Mr. Marvellous in 
their flower laden boats who vie with 
each other for our favour to sell their 
dark red roses, speckled orchids, lilies, 
carnations and marguerites. 

The shikaras, variations of the Vene¬ 
tian gondola, serve not only as water 
taxis but also as floating bazars. The 
clever and enterprising Kashmiris have 
loaded them with their famous woollen 
shawls, beautiful carpets, delightful silks, 
papier-mache boxes and vases on which 
artistic hands have painted ancient 
Persian designs. Using all their powers of 
persuasion the dark-eyed sons of the 
Himalaya tempt the visitor with their 
beautiful wares which now as then 
display all the attributes of a genuine 
folk-art and supreme craftsmanship. 

Before the sun disappears behind the 
snow-covered peaks, beyond the lake. 
Sultana serves a cup of persian tea— 
tilling the room with the flavour of 
exotic spices, cardamom, ginger and 
saffron, it is as one of us said, pure 
nectar, or rather, it fulfils the promise 
conjured up in our imagination, when we 
hear that magic word. 

Between five and six in the morning 
one sliould start for a shikara ride glid¬ 
ing over the placid waters of the lake 
onto the river which meanders through 
the city. This ride along old temples 
and mosques, wooden bouses of mer¬ 
chants, and dilapidated ruins offers a 
study from the open page of history. 



Admiring the Munich architecture in the picture above, the members of the womn s 
delegation are: Mrs. Kusum Wankhede, Mrs. Raghu Ramaiah, Dr. A/yana Magar, 
Dr. Jayalakshmi Rau, Mrs. Irene Heredia and Mrs. Asoka Gupta. 

Indian Social Welfare Emissaries in Germany 


gix Indian emissaries of social wel¬ 
fare, specialists in the field of women 
and child welfare, vocational training, 
rehabilitation of destitute women and 
juvenile delinquents, were recently on 
a study tour of West Germany. Their 
object; to study first hand the function¬ 
ing of social welfare institutions in 
Bonn, Bremen, West Berlin, Hanover and 
Munich. The guests were particularly 
very much impressed with the scope and 
quality of West German social institutions 
and measures, especially those relating 
to the welfare of unmarried mothers, 
vocational training of female delinquents 
and .schools for mentally retarded chil¬ 
dren. Mrs. Asoka Gupta, a delegation 
member from Calcutta, had .special 
praise for the German youth legislation. 
Mrs. Raghu Ramaiah, President of the 
All-India Women's Conference, com¬ 
mented on the level of emancipation of 
German women, which she felt, was 


nearly equal to that reached in India— 
with the difference that German women 
were forced to work harder. About 
German girls the Indian ladies had this 
to say: “They are getting prettier and 
more independent every day.” A com¬ 
pliment, we feel, that can be returned in 
all sincerity 1 



At a Bonn reception Mrs. Raghu RamaUdt, 
Mrs. Wankhede, and Mrs. Heredia hare 
a cordial talk with Mr. Fischer 
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W a world where work continues in- 
''creasingly on the production of cheap 
electricity required to modernise town 
and village life and to put agriculture, in¬ 
dustry, air and sea communications in top 
gear, Calcutta’s Bhaskar Nath Bbaduri 
too Ls putting in his bit. He works at 
the world's largest thermal power station 
at Frimmersdorf, in West Germany. 

Mr. Bhaduri, who already specialises 
in thermal electric engines that ^ne- 
rate current from burning coal, oil or 
gas, and has already worked as a works 
engineer at the Rourkela power station 
till he left for Frimmersdorf, near 
Cologne, is now acquiring additional 
knowledge on electricity generation at 
the largest thermal power station in the 
world. The Frimmersdorf Thermal 
Station, situated on the fringe of the 
Rhine brown-coal region, has a total 
capacity of 2,300 megawatts which is 
to be increased to another 300 mega¬ 
watts by 1970. The dimensions of this 
giant power-station are no less impressive: 




A\ < f 


Rourkda's works engineer, Mr. B N. Bhaduri, stands in front of the world’s largest 
thermal power station at Frimmersdorf where he now receives specialised training. 



the engine-room is 546 metre long where 
engineers and workers move about on 
bicycles. The boiler house is 108 metre 
high and it houses the largest boiler on 
the globe; the daily residue of ashes at 
full capacity is about 6,000 tons. Bhas¬ 
kar is testing his knowledge as a works 
engineer m a power-station with the type 
of generation which is still prevalent. 
However, according to the unanimous 
opinion of the experts the cheap source 
of energy of tomorrow is “nuclear 
current.” Nevertheless. Bhaskar, who 
already thinks of the world in terms 
of the ’eighties, 
...— , has also explored 

] this area. The 
Federal Republic 
■' of Germany, as a 

highly industrial¬ 


ised country, is already concerned with 
those spheres of nuclear research which 
generate the valuable nuclear current 
with so-callcd fast breeder reactors, 
Germany's third nuclear programme for 
1968-1972 is therefore devoted especially 
to such fast breeders. Even though 
nuclear current still plays a modest role 
in meeting West German power needs, 
German industry is excellently equip¬ 
ped to compete for the construction of 
nuclear energy power-stations. 

There are at present eight nuclear 
power-stations in Germany. Professor 
Wcssles, Director of the Institute for 
Economic Energy at Cologne University, 
estimates that by 1980 about 40 per cent 
of current requirements will be met by 
nuclear energy and by the turn of the 
century alxiut 80 per cent. 



Bhaskar and his colleague Kohl look at the chimney 
stacks which blow out the exhaust gas Into the air. 


Frimmersdorf’s Thermal Power Station Sft against the 
gigantic expanse of the neighbouring Rhine brown-coal belt. 
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the German mathematical child- 
' prodigy, 13-year-old Elmar Edcr, 
has been a wonder to even experts at 
the Pedagogical High School in Munlch- 
Paslng. His astounding knowledge of 
mathematics and physics has not only 
enabled him to |umpa number of classes 
at school but has also got him admission 
as a guest student at the Munich Uni¬ 
versity. The child prodigy discusses the 
Theory of Relativity with great ease. 


THE Helgoland test centre is West Ger¬ 
many’s latest laboratory designed to 
conduct research in oceanography. Placed 
on the sea-bed near the Helgoland is¬ 
land in the North Sea, the U-boat-like 
sea-lab will house 3 researchers for spells 
of 10 days each whose research^ among 
other things, will help raise food harvest 
from the deep sea. The lab-cabm offers 
all living facilities to the scientists. 


CLEEPERS in air-conditioned coaches, 
run by the Federal Railways, are 
currently the best draw for the foreign 
tourists. Combining modern luxury with 
travelling comfort, German sleeping 
cars are currently acclaimed the best in 
Europe. The first quarter of 1969 has 
drawn 25,000 more passengers to it— 
an indication that car-travellers are also 
switching over to travel by railroad. 




* 1 . 


:'!s 




THE ••Motograziolla," a beautiful mini- 
’ scooter manufactured by a Cologne 
firm, IS the latest to catch the fancy of 
the West German youth especially, 
the young girls. Elegant and sturdy, 
the mini-bike has all the features of a 
robust motorcycle and costs only 
Rs. 1,325. With collapsible handle-bars 
and saddle, the mini-scooter weighs only 
65 lbs and can be accommodated in the 
dickey of a car. The two models that 
are available arc fitted with 1.5 and 1.8 
h.p. engines and have niaximum speeds 
of 25 and 40 km per hour respectively. 





the penguin at the Hanover Zoo has 
' now a pride no less than Captain 
Flint—the peg-legged pirate character 
in R.L. Stevenson’s “Treasure Island.” 
Before it hit the headlines, the sea-bird 
led an eventless life till an inflammation 
was found in its left paw. Rushed to a 
hospital for crippled children, the sur¬ 
geons had to give the penguin a plastic 
stump in place of the paw. The arti¬ 
ficial leg, however, has in no way im¬ 
paired its ability to swim or waddle. 







liEIDELBERG'S Susan Patton is no new 
‘‘face to most West German TV- 
viewers. Among some of her many firsts 
are the unique reportage on the investi¬ 
ture ceremony of the British Crown 
Prince and an interview with the heart 
transplant surgeon. Dr. Christian 
Bernard. Married to a German conduc¬ 
tor, the ace commentator and reporter is 
equally at home in French and music. 



pIvE dashing young men from Rhineland 
^ are now off to the first German trek 
through icy Greenland on what has 
been called "Expedition Polar Bear.” 
Covering a rugged and hazardous route 
of 550 km the team is to conduct research 
on polar winds and arctic temperatures 
for the Bavarian Academy of Sciences. 


•^ATCH ’em young,’ a well-known 
^ concept, is fast sweeping the sports 
world in the Federal Republic of Ger¬ 
many. The latest manifestation of this 
maxim-in-practice was in evidence in a 
number of West German cities, includ¬ 
ing Bonn, which organised Bambi Cycle 
Races. Those to participate in the official 
races were thousands of kids between 
6-to-IO years—a group determined not 
to be outdone by the adult generation. 
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Nicknamed “Miss Sonkh" by her dis- As small as a postage stamp, this per- 
coverers, this female head from an old sonal seal in the Brahmi script is 

vessel (approximately 200 B.C.) is per- another find from Mathura district. The 

haps the most beautiful individual find of seal (Maurya-Shunga period) is shown 
this year's excavations at Sonkh here at almost twice its original size 

I “ ~~ - 


MORE EXCAVATIONS AT MATHURA 

UNCOVERING INDIA’S PAST 


£VE5Y winter and spring, for the j 
last three years in succession, the 
Sonkh Mound near Mathura has been 
the site of an increasingly exuting 
rendezvous with history. With the help 
of 150 skilful Indian workers, a team of 
German archaeologists, led by Profes¬ 
sor Dr. H. Haertel, Director of the 
Berlin Museum of Indian Art, has been 
uncovering layer upon layer of archaeo- 
logically significant artefacts. 

The work is sponsored by two Ger¬ 
man foundations, the German Re¬ 
search Society and the Prussian Cultural 
Trust, the “Stiftung Preussischer Kul- 
turbcsitz,” with scholarships being made 
available by the German Academic 
Exchange Service. Under an agreement I 
with the Government of India all 
archaeological linds will lemam in 
the country. 

In the first digging season, in the 
winter of 1966-67, a large trench was cut 
into the north side of the mound which 
proved the continuous settlement of the 
area for some 3,t)00 years (“German 
News” Feb. 18,1967). This was followed 
in the 1967-68 season by a horizontal cut 
of 50 X 50 metres in the north-eastern 
part of the site. During these excava¬ 
tions, fortified living quarters and the 
remains of an old fort from the Jat 
period (17th to 18th century) were un¬ 


covered ("German News" April 6, 
1968). Even at this stage, fragments of 
walls of earlier periods lying at lower 
levels began to emerge. This was 
where work started again in the last 
digging season, in the winter of 1968-69. 

Fragments dating back to mediae¬ 
val and late mediaeval times showed 
signs of great destructions, indicating 
that the area around Sonkh was as 


This well pn served fragment of a door 
lelicf of the early Kushan period {1st 
centiirv A.D.) depicts a Guruda fighting 
a three-headed snake tii beautiful detail 

strife-torn as most of the Mathura area 
where wave after wave of conquerers 
ravaged the settlements. The first finds 
of this season were terracotta figurines 
and pottery dating from 14th to 16th 
century But soon deeper layers reveal¬ 
ing more ancient remains were reached. 

Grey stone and terracotta plaques 
with images of Hindu-Gods, and espe¬ 
cially pottery, with manifold designs and 
profiles were found. The early mediae- 

(Continued nn port 10} 


A view of the excavated area at the Sonkh Mound. The section in the right background 
of the picture .shows the tops of walls, dating probably from the late Kushan period 










val period (ca. 8th century A.D.) yielded 
beautiful decorated bowls with lotus, 
“Shanka” and geometrical patterns. 
To the great joy of the excavators, work 
during the last phase of the operation 
revealed the tops of vault-like construc¬ 
tions built with large-size bricks, indicat¬ 
ing a complete and comprehensive occu¬ 
pation of the area during the earlier 
period. 

Asked about a tentative dating of 
these finds. Dr. Haericl ventured an ex¬ 
pert’s guess placing them in the late 
Kushan period (approx. 300 A.D.). (The 
dating is done mainly on an art-historical 
basis, by analysing the features of the 
pottery fragments found within the 
confines of the ruins).—More finds of 
Kushan stone-reliefs this year confirm¬ 
ed the earlier surmise that the Sonkh 
Mound was indeed occupied during this 
period. The most prized discovery of 
this season was a fragment of an early 
Kushan tympanon. The double-sided 
relief (Picture; Right Top page 9) shows 
the mythical bird Garuda, fighting a 
three-headed snake. This conclusive piece, 
which seems to have been part of a com¬ 
plete building rather than just a gate¬ 
way, gives rise to the hope of finding the 
remains of a temple from this period, 
which so far has been documented only 
by the discovery of images, terracottas, 
pottery, ornaments and coins. Work 
in 1969-70 will continue to concentrate 
on the area of these finds, proceeding, 
of course, to much deeper levels. 

Apart from the horizontal digging 
in this area, a vertical trench was cut 
into the southern flank of the mound to 
help round-off the information gained 
so far. Unearthing numerous interesting 
objects, e g., terracottas, especially of the 
Maurya and Shunga periods, seals and 
punched-marked silver coins, the cut 
yielded evidence of successive historical 
periods from the 2nd century A.D. 
down to the famous “painted-grey 
period" (approx, 700-KXX) B.C.). 

Departing for Germany, the exca¬ 
vators already spoke with obvious excite¬ 
ment about the planned continuation 
of their work in the coming winter, which 
they feel sure, is bound to result in 
highly interesting new discoveries. On 
behalf of the whole team. Prof. Hacrtel 
expressed I is appreciation for the help 
and assistance received from official 
bodies in India, especially the Curator and 
stall of the hiathura Museum, the Direc¬ 
tor of tlie State Museum, Lucknow, and 
from the offices of the Director General 
of the Archaeological Survey of India. 



LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Dear Editor, 

I am happy to know that the 
19^2 Olympics are being held in 
Munich this time. 

Though the “German News" 
often carries articles and pictures 
on this event, yet as a sports en¬ 
thusiast and commentator I feel 
that many Indians and sports writers 
would be glad to have more in¬ 
formation on the preparations be¬ 
ing currently made in the Federal 
Republic of Germany in connec¬ 
tion with the Munich Olympics. 
I, for one, would even welcome 
from you a special bulletin on the 
subject even if it be for a short 
duration of four years. 

13. Biixlpur Shuikcr Sxnn Varmx 

Genkhpur. U.P, 

Editor’s Note; A menthly bulletin, 
"Olympfa Press," brought eut by the Orga¬ 
nising Committee for Munich Olympics, 
IS already crailable for the use of editors 
and sports commentators. 

Dear Editor, 

I am always happy to go through 
the “German News" which gives 
out interesting information on Indo- 


German affairs. In particular, I 
have fomd some of your features — 
“Our Note Book," “Profiles," 
“News, Features, Pictures," 
“Mark The Contrast," and “In 
Short,” to name a few—well worth 
my interest. However, I would like 
you to give the readers more in¬ 
formation on the German scientists 
engaged in scientific research or 
those who are currently engaged 
on space research with NASA in 
the United States of America. 

May I also take this opportunity 
to convey through your columns 
my felicitations to Dr. Gustav 
Heinemann on his taking over as 
President of the Federal Republic 
of Germany ? 


Ctricivtlan* 

Katra Qaii* Dalhl 


$• If^bal Jamil 


Dear Editor, 

Congratulations to Elmar Eder, 
the mathematical child prodigy of 
the Federal Republic of Germany. 
(“In Short,” “German News" 
dated August 1, 1969). 


Tsplt Betti, 
Oifbel 


Nittnnud* Om 
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MARK THE CONTRAST 


DOTH as a centre of cultural and commercial activity. 
‘-'Frankfurt-on-Main has played a prominent role in 
^ Europe through the ages. Once the seat of German 
emperors and the hub of business activity on the 
European trade routes, today a pleasant blend of a rich 
cultural past and a modern Industrial-cum-technologi- 
cal set-up make Frankfurt "Germany's Gateway To 
The World. ' Its internationally known stock exchange, 
business houses and industrial establishments and 
trade fairs of all descriptions draw businessmen from 


all the corners of the earth. Its museums, art galleries, 
historical monuments, operas, parks and zoos attract 
the foreign tourists. The Goethe House, the University, 
the Schopenhauer Archives and various centres of 
scientific and academic research on the other hand 
endear it to men of letters from all over the world. 
The picture above gives a panoramic view of the 
Frankfurt sky-line set against the river Main while 
the one below incorporates 16 changes as usual. 
How good are you in spotting them out? 
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IN SHORT 


German-born, Werner 
von Braun, who develop¬ 
ed the Satum-5 rocket 
that boosted Apollo-11 
on its moon landing 
mission, is among the 
first ten space pioneers 
to be selected for the 
U.S. Space Hall of 
Fame. 

* 

"‘For the sake of the 
future, we will take an 
oath for peace for all 
times to come.” (Chan¬ 
cellor K. G. KieHnger). 

* 

“We renounce force 
for all times to come. 
We want a united 
Europe. We will pro¬ 
mote social progress 
and support education 
and research.” (Chris¬ 
tian Democratic Union's 
Party Manifesto) 

« 

On the hundredth 
birth anniversary of 
Mahatma Gandhi, the 
Federtd Republic of 
Germany will issue a 
special postage stamp 
to honour the great 
Indian freedom-fighter. 
« 

"The division of 
Germany is a threat to 
peace. The restora¬ 
tion of unity is" vital 
to the German people.” 
(SpD Resolution on 
West German Policy). 

* 

The "Made-ln-Ger- 
many” mark appears on 
some of the e^pment 
the U.S. astronauts 
carried with them on 
their moon-landing trip. 
The West German firms 
whose insignia appears 
on the equipmeta are : 
Zeiss, Schott, Merck 
and Siemens. 

★ 

On his recent State 
visit to' the V.Sul., 
Federal Chancellor 
K. G. Kie^tger ‘dec¬ 


lared that Germany 
will never allow the 
rebirth of Nazism. 

* 

A West German 
manufacturer of diesel 
locomotives has in¬ 
corporated the Suri 
Transmission system 
that saves on fuel and 
increases haulage capa¬ 
city. Six of the eight 
locos under the con¬ 
tract will be delivered 
by the year's end. 

it 

During the first half 
oj 1969, West Ger¬ 
man chemical industry 
has maintained a 
steady growth rate of 
20 per cent. Highly 
export oriented, its 
foreign business too 
has expanded from 
22 to 27 per cent. 

* 

“/ was most impress¬ 
ed by the dynamic 
spirit of progress among 
the Germm people, by 
their tremendous sense 
of discipline and in¬ 
dustriousness, so ap¬ 
parent in every sphere of 
life.” (An Indian back 
from West Germany) 

♦ 

A German engineer, 
who has built mmy 
unsinkable boats, * is 
currently building a 
shrimp boat of polyester 
resin. The cutter will 
be the latest in ship¬ 
building technique. 

. * 

“/ consider it a task 
of international im¬ 
portance to assist the 
countries of Asia in 
finding out their own 
way.” (Foreign Minis¬ 
ter Willy Brandt) 

« 

An East German den¬ 
tist recently Jumped 
into the sea near Nor¬ 
way from the deck of 
"an East German crui¬ 


ser. He was picked up 
by a Norwegian boat 
and reached to free¬ 
dom safe and sound. 

★ 

A new seating ar¬ 
rangement will put 
the ministerial benches 
at par with other seats 
in the new Bundestag 
(Parliament) when it 
meets on October 10. 

* 

Under a new Tata- 
Daimler-Benz Agree¬ 
ment, the Indian 
TELCO - Mercedes 
trucks can now be 
exported on their own 
brand name. Rupees 
10 crore worth of 
trucks are expected to 
be exported under the 
Tata insignia this year. 
« 

Lufthansa has out¬ 
standingly increased 
its passenger, cargo 
and mail traffic in the 
first half of 1969. With 
10 per cent increase in 
flying hours and 37 
million miles logged, the 
distance covered equals 
155 trips to the moon. 
★ 

During the current 
German Radio and TV 
exhibition, the audience 
will have the opportunity 
to watch three different 
colour TV programmes 
simultaneously. 

★ 

"Job security, cur¬ 
rency sterility, free¬ 
dom, law and order ”— 
is the election slogan 
of the Christian De¬ 
mocratic Party in 
the coming elections 
in the Federal Republic. 
* 

The West German 
Parliament (Bundestag) 
has 518 members from 
248 constituencies. 
Each constituency elects 
one member on a majo¬ 
rity vote. Each voter 
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has two ballots, one for 
the Parliament and an¬ 
other for the candidate 
in the State list. 

★ 

West Germany will 
be offering 20% addi- 
tional import possibi¬ 
lities for Indian raw 
textiles above the 1969 
quotas. The items under 
the new concessions are: 
jute textiles, woollen 
yam, raw or bleached 
synthetic textiles, etc. 

4 

♦ 

During the first quar¬ 
ter of1969, the Federal 
Government sanction¬ 
ed II Indo-German pro¬ 
jects, out of which two 
involve participation by 
West German firms. 

V 

Ratfication docu¬ 
ments of the Indo-Ger¬ 
man Cidtwral Agree¬ 
ment were exchmged 
in Bonn recently. They 
providefor mutual grant 
of scholarships and 
collaboration in book 
publisMng, mass media, 
the arts and sports. 
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-OUR NOTE BOOK 



J^UllNSTER 111 Westphalia is one of the 
few towns ill F-iiropc whuh have 
maintained their own ihaiaeter in spile 
of the sweepnin 20th century impact. 
And though it was destroyed in 
war, it still retains its cultural and 
historical iiulividiiality along with the 
best of modernity and lies enwrapped 
in the beautiful nuliirul environs of IVesl- 
plialia. It at once breathes of a mixture 
of historical traditions and modern out¬ 
look. Its urban life courses in traditions 
of commerce, trade, and the arts and finds 
Cl happy oiitht in activities that emerge 
from its ancient churches, university and 
centres c>f academic research -all set 
against the huckdiop of Gothic architec¬ 
ture and historical hnildnigs that have 
witnessed the cavalcade of history. 

The heart of the city is the Town Hall, 
whose "Hall of Peace" witnessed the sign¬ 
ing of the peace treaty at the conclusion of 
the Thirty Years K iir and since then has 
been the venue of ceremonial gatherings. 
The "City Wine House," non' housing the 
offices oj the Town Council, once provided 
the .site for pronouncing coitit .sentences. 
St. Paul's Cathedral, on the other hand, 
is cm excellent combination of the Komaii- 
esque and Gothic styles if architecture. 
Around these centres of public contact 
Muenster is leplete with gabled houses, 
church .spires, bridges, jountains, and 
sculptures in stone. Gndling the city lies 
a ringlet of public buildings, the opera, 
the concert halls, etc. 

Muenster, a portrait of aiu ient glory 
and culture set against a modern setting, 
is therefore no easy subject for portrayed. 
Yet "Muenster in We.stphalia—Portrait 
of A City” just attempts such a difficult 
task. This collection of photographs, 
interspersed with lively sketches and text, 
admirably brings out the essential charac¬ 
teristics of Muenster and its varied life. 

^ublhhtr ; V»r|«t Aiehtndorff. Muanittr. 


TWO EMINENT MEN ON PEACE 


During this century wars have already killed more then 
90 million people. Chairman Hose Barroso told the 
delegates at the international congress of the Red 
Cross which opened at Istanbul recently, A sum of 52 
billion dollars had already been spent on armaments 
during this century and 130 conflicts in five con¬ 
tinents had caused damage several times this amount, he 
informed the largest ever congress. This opinion was 
also shared by Federal President Heineraann when 
speaking on the 30th anniversary of World War II over 
the German TV he said ‘'wars have made world headlines 
with their stories of destruction and misery" and 
they have '*solved few, if any, of the problems that 
lay at their root." (See also page 9) 

INTERNATIONAL PRAISE FOR GERMAN AID 


The United Nations Economic and Social Council has 
praised the Federal Republic of Germany for the grow- ' 
ing volume of aid it has given for developing 
countries. In a report to the UNCTAD, it has stated: 
‘‘In 1968, the chief chracteristic of the flow of 
capital to developing countries was the increase in 
private financial assistance from Germany. The 
Federal Republic has now reached the second place as 
a source of capital for developing countries. 
According to preliminary estimates the flow of 
capital from West Germany to developing countries 
increased by 1,400 million dollars or by 44 per cent 
in the period under review. Roughly 900 million 
dollars worth of this total comprised private indus¬ 
trial credits.'' 

WEST GERMAN SUPPORT TO FRANC AND POUND 


France can depend on help from the Federal Republic of 
Germany for overcoming the post-devaluation problems 
it may encounter in the time ahead. Government spokes¬ 
men have stated that the Federal Republic can offer 
credit if this should become necessary. Franc’s sol¬ 
vency is undisputed according to reliable sources in 
Bonn. The pound sterling will also be supported by 
the Federal Republic effectively should the devalua¬ 
tion of the Franc put it under strong pressure. On his 
return from the U.S.A. Chancellor Kiesinger brought 
reassurance to the effect that Washington is prepared 
to stand by the pound if it gets into difficulties. 


NEED FOR EUROPEAN CURRENCY UNION 


Bankers have urged the Federal Government to step up 
demands for a European currency union. Since the 
devaluation of the Franc removed the main stumbling- 
block of currency policies in Europe, all opportuni¬ 
ties for further cooperation must be seized. The 
bankers association states that the time has never 
been_ so ripe for a Europe-wide policy of economic 
stability as now, after the devaluation of the Franc. 
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CDU : K G. Kieiinger. 


SPD : Willy Brandt. 


CSU : F.J. Strauu. 


FDP : Walter Schtel. 


SEPTEMBER 26, 1969 


ELECTIONS IN WEST GERMANY 


CIX major parlies are participating in the forthcoming election.s to 
^ the German Bundestag {Parliament) to be held on September 2H 
1969. These parties are: the Christian Democratic Union, the Christian 
.Social Union, the Social Democratic Party, the Tree Democratic Party, 
the National Democratic Party, and the German Communist Pariv 
The verdict oj the electorate will he interesting from two points of 
view. Firstly, whether the union parties or the social democrats will 
carry most of the votes. Secondly, whether the right wim; national 
democrats get representation in die new Bimdcslag. 

The public opinion research m.ititutes have compiled more and more 
polls during the last few months and their findings about the electoral 
prospects before these parties have not always run symmetrically. The 

(Continued on page 4) 
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"iVe Build Modern German/' proclaims iMs Social Democratic Party 
poster with an obvious address to the young generation. 
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Sieh«r in die 70«t |ahr« 


“Success and Stability" are the catch¬ 
words of the Christian Democrats. “The 
German Mark is the most stable 
currency in the world" runs the headline 
of this CDU appeal. 
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With posters galore and an appeal to all and one the scene above is a familiar sight 
all over West (jermany. Currently, the election campaign is at its highest. 


union parlies have certainly kept 
the lead and the SPD have been 
a short way behind. What has varied 
is the percentage of difference. 

The actual interest in the out¬ 
come ql the polls will lie in the 
fact whether the SPD and the FDP 
will be able to capture more of the 
total parliament seats than the 
union parties. Jn .such an event 
these two parties could form the 
government and the strongest 
single party, the CDU-CSU would 
be relegated to the opposition. 
However, there is no unanimity of 
opinion whether the NPD deputies 
will he able to find representation 
in the new Bundestag. Jn this 


Sie haben 2 Stimmen 


respeet, everything depends on 
whether the NPD manages to 
obtain more than 5 per cent of the 
votes. If it does so it would have 
more than 20 seats in the new 
Bundestag and if it does not it can¬ 
not move into the Parliament at all. 
The .same is true of the German 
Communist Party (DKP) which is 
contesting the election for the first 
time since it was outlawed in 1956. 

The .system by which the German 
Parliament is elected appears very 
.simple at first sight. According to 
I he ElectorallMw, a party can only 
he represented in the Bundestag 
when it has either five per cent of 
all valid votes or at least three 
direct constituency victories. A 


The 5y„ Hurdle. A party must poll 
5%o/ the votc.s cast before it can be 
represented in Parliament. 

total of 518 members of Parlia¬ 
ment are elected. The whole 
Federal area is divided into 248 
constituencies. Each of these con¬ 
stituencies returns one member to 
the Bundestag. These 248 members 
are elected directly under the 
relative majority system, which 
means that the candidate with the 
most votes wins. He does not need 
an ah.volute majority in the con- 
.stituency. Each German voter has 
two votes. The first is used to 
elect the candidate directly to 
Parliament under the relative majo¬ 
rity system. The second vote 
is to elect a party of his choice. 
Thus it is possible for a voter 
to elect, say a candidate from the 
CDU list and cast his party 
vote for the Socialists. 



Specimen of a balht paper. Each 
voter lua two votes—one for a 
candidate (/<//) and another for 
the party {right). 




"Gel rid of the old beards" Is the slogan of the FDP at the hustings. Walter Seheel, 
Chairman of the FPD {above), with some of his electoral campaign aides. 
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Indian Trainee 
in West Germany 


Automation And Workers* Welfare 



In a SoUngen mmhmc shop, ji S Murthy and his German colleague study the \teel making techiuqucs Renowned for iit s/cW 
blades, the Sohngen woik shops base taken to automation—a new impetus for Miiithy to study its effetts on IVoikeis' H'elfarc. 


I^OLINCtTN. Ihc W'csl Gciinan Steel 
lown^has a suipusc in stoic for Mr 
A, S. Muilhy at every step. Mi Murthy 
from Sandiir will be slaying in Solingen 
until 1970 In the machine shop I 
where lie is tmiJergoing practical train¬ 
ing, machines outnumber the men at 
woik CIcvci hands do not play a 
great role in this automated factory loi 
there is hardly a job which is not done 
by a maehine The only woik left foi 
liumans i.s installation, piogiamnnng, 
and vigilance Tach day Millihv watches 
the inexorable adsance ol automation 

As an insiuictoi coming liom the 
Prototype Pioduction and Tiaining 
t'entre in Okhla. Muilhy, in the opinion 
ol his .super 101 s, has already had full 
training and has little to learn from the 
loutine work a* the machine shop in 
Solingen. His further trainiiic pio- 
gratnme has therefore been scheduled 
I iiccording to his personal wishes. Latest 
1 information on automation is one of 
j them He is particularly inlerc.sted to 
1 know whether automation and the 
!, computer will force the workers out of 
) lobs. To this query of his the answer 
j comes from Prof. Fucistenbeig of I. in? 
j who has gone into the problem in some 
1 detail. After inquiring into the workers’ 

‘ ittitudc to technical progiess fiom a 
! gioup in the chemical indu.stry, a ticld 
j ' here automation has made the gieatesl 


headway m Wcsl Germany, he states 
that a maioiily of the employed believe 
that technical progress will bring pit- 
donnnanl advantages l(> cyervone 
Social researchers have also found ili.il 
uutonialion m factories has led lo 
increased contentment of workers in then 
lobs Sixty seven pci cent of the w’oikcis 
inlciviewed would not like a tliange for 
they rate ihcir jobs from "goiHi lo 
excellent " All this luw led Murthy to 
believe that in Wesi Geimany most 
woikcrs do not feai unemployment 



A discussion with the Jon man. 
Murthy has learnt that only when 
expensive machines run conlinuouslv 
can they work competitively. 


through automation. On ihc contrary 
they aic well aware that more workers 
are daily corning in from Turkey, .Spain, 
Italy, etc , lo till in the giowing 
j demand lor labour m the Federal 
I Republic of Germany. Besides, 

[ steady automation has shortened the 
, working hours without impairing the 
j e.iinings of the woikeis Less work 
j for the same wages has for long been 
I the slogan ol the West German trade 
I unions Murthy, too, has taken advan- 
I lage of this for he also has a live-day 
' week and enjoys longer week-end.s. 

I He spends his leisure in artistic aclivitics. 
He draws and paints With Tiwari, his 
colleague and another technical instruc- 
. loi liom Okhla, he now and then pre- 
I paies a curry and other Indian delica- 

I ' 

cies 111 his small flat which gives his 
St. IV III Geimany a touch of home. 

Muilhy also travels a gieat deal and 
li) now has come lo know mote cities 
i and Scenes than most Germans. L'very- 
w'heic iic secs the name plates of 
! Gciman firms he already knows from 
India. These and the Indo-Gcrman 
! Chambci of Commerce m Uuesscldorf 
' leimiid him that India and the Federal 
1 Republic arc impoilant trade partners 
] and that India is on the top of the list 
of countries in whose economic develop- 
1 ment West Germany and its industry 
1 have taken a keen and abiding interest. 
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Prof, liselott Diem in Ne«r Dellii 


r^ELHI Stite FT iiMtnicton and 
'^gymnasti were in for a pleawt 
wrprise when at a 3-day teminar 
anddemoiutration session they had 
occasion to acquaint themselva 
with modern techniques in physi¬ 
cal education and gymnastics from 
the internalionaJly reputed FT 
expert. Prof. Liselott Diem. A 
Professor of Physical Education at 
the Cologne Sports Academy, Mrs. 

Diem is an internationally known 
expert in her iWld. She believes 
that physical education, to be 
effective, has to be imparted 
through participation-techniques 
rather than through the archaic 
verbal instructionsfromthe teacher. 

Prof. Diem, rvho is the author of 
several books and is the only lady- 
member of the Organizing Com¬ 
mittee for the 1972 Munich Olym¬ 
pics, was on her way back from Jjpan where she was re-elected as President of 
the International Association for Physical Education and Sports for Women. 


German Medicos Study Family Planning in India 


JF siram in the wind ate any indica- 
tiitn. It wtmld seem that mtton-landers 
and Apollo asironaiil equipment are going 
to set the fashions of tomorrow —<it least 
In H'e\t Getmany. I he fust to hit the 
liendliues in the eonsumers business is the 
Apollo Uinhrella, a parasole the fashion 
model alnne displays with the air of a lunar 
hem's tiiumph (t'li/i see-through panels, 
like the peep hoh s of ihe Fugle module. 
Olid a top shaped after the ApoUo-II, 
the I'mbiella is oe.e of the iruny items 
to appear at this year's Frankfurt 
Autumn fair. A'io:l<ei iiiiumttion at the 
exluhitioii to eatch the (onaimcr's atten¬ 
tion are the new .st vie chess pieces, remo¬ 
delled after the lunar astronauts, their 
roskeis cold space landing craft. 

buih novel dispiavs and exhibits give 
the J rankfurt J'nir a double attrurtinn. 
It gives this eousumer.s .goods exhibition 
a popular appe d and enables it to set 
the .stvie.s the lOiisumas items are to take 
during the loming festive sio.son. The 
I rankfurt law, as is eomnundy known. Is 
only o gci-toeethcr of nuinuf.utuicis and 
wholesalers in the consuiiurs goods 
hu.siiwss As Stull it is a happy hunting 
ground (or wiiuioiv-shoppers and those 
who make balk pureliose of these items. 

The suei.ss of this yeai's autumn 
fair call he j'idgid fioin the fart that 
as many os 2,!i00 firms fiom 43 
coiiiitne.s purtuipated in the eshibition. 
The ordeis e\ reeded the .supply in 
I'/fiv of the delivery dates. Yet, there 
Ls hope that both the parties wil! meet 
theii eommitmenls to keep their dale with 
the C hri.stmas-shopper.s at the year’s end. 


A German team of 

jlu \ ^medical students, curren- 

Hfl ® study tour of 

"['W » ,1m 'ttmJey, family planning techniques 

* ‘i "TK T":: ^ India, recently called on 

■' 1 F Gurmect Singh, Chief 

^■"1 .'lOt P lHp * Parliamentary Secretary, 

"'i UsjK^i' Punjab Government, in 

^ Chandigarh. In a chat 

fei .■4 , with the visiting medical 

I 'v'W.L ' students, the host dwelt at 

length on the various steps 
IHHI wry • schemes now m force 

t A .. — j in the State to counlei the 

population explosion ib 
P unj.ib which comparatively is an affluent State in northern I'ldia The 
team, whicfi is on a tour of the various primary family planning centres 
in the countryside and is the guest of the Post-Graduate Meilical Research 
[nstiiuie in Chandigarh was presented with a set of literature on family 
planning schemes by Punjab Government’s Chief Secretary, S. G Singh 


German Consul Visits Gandhiji*8 House 


VfR, Gerhard Kiinz, Cultural 
•'‘C’onsul at the German Con¬ 
sulate in Uoinbay, recently gave an 
aiis,niciou3 st.irt to Ihe Gandhi 
lay.uiti celebrations in Saurashlra 
wlien he vl.^l(cd the house where 
Mahatma Gandhi was born in 
Porbandcr. Laying a wreath be¬ 
fore a Gandhi-portrait, Mr. K.unz 
paid his tribute to the Mahatma 
with these words: “Gandhiji 
lb immortal, because his spirit 
lives on. The world of today 
needs hib message more than ever 
before. The German-people, who 
are divided today, look for the 
light from the East which brings 
hope to hum.inity." In the course 
of his tour Mr. Kunz also address¬ 
ed the members of the Rotary Qub at Porbander and presented asetqf 
books to the memhers of the Indo-German .Socieiv at Bhavnagar. 
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MUENSTER 

IN 

WESTPHALIA 
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I^UENSTER. the city in which the 
Westphalian Peace Treaty was 
concluded, after the Thirty Yean 
War in 1648, is a place of historical im¬ 
portance in Europe. Today in the “Hall 
of Peace” in the old Gothic Town HaU, 
the portraits of the peace envoys greet 
the viritor from the walls—among them 
also Count Oxenstiema, the son of the 
great Swedish Chancellor. Muenster’s 
“Hall of Peace,” the old Council 
Chamber and the Chamber of Justice 
are not only the city’s oldest and most 
significant places but also constitute 
one of the most beautiful interiors in 
Germany, unforgettably linked with a 
decisive epoch of European history. 

The mighty 12th century nibble stone 
walls are covered with tall panels of 
oakwood richly decorated with oma- 
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ments, friezes depict¬ 
ing carved florals 
and spires specially 
on the frontal wall. 
Muenster's wood- 
carvers worked on 
it on the lines of the 
late Gothic and early 
Renaissance styles 
between 1540 and 
1577. The doors of 
the archive cun- 


human figures and 
scenes from the city’s 
history, the old Testa¬ 
ment, mythology 

and folklore speak 
of a quaint and ex¬ 
cellent craftsman¬ 

ship that the German 
woodcarvmg art of 
this epoch can boast 
of. A delicate wro¬ 
ught iron chandelier, 
omjmented with the city's coat of arms, 
and a Madonna, the mighty stone fire¬ 
place nchly ornamented with figures, the 
sturdy judiciary oak bai, swords and 
armour, among other things, lend a 
16th century atmosphere to the Council 







M 





The 700-year-old St. Paul's Cathedral is a unique 
example of architectural hanmmv in Curape which 
blends the Romanesque and the Gothic styles. 


Hall and Chamber of Justice -all are 
rare examples of historical authenticity. 
One can almost bicathc history inside the 
chamber. The Town Hall and the “Hall 


(Coiilioae.l on page S) 






The Gothic exterior of the Town 

HaU restored to its original style 
after it was destroyed in the iVar. 

Muenster's countryside, displays the typical austere Inaaty of the North-German scene 
The mill and the old farm-luiitse above are being praen ed as a rural museum. 
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MIJENSTER IN WESTPHALIA 


of Peace.” however, are not the only re¬ 
minders of a gic.tt historical past. The 
castle, once occupied hy princely bishops, 
now houses the Westphalian Wilhelms 
University with more than 19,OOP 
students. The complex is comparable with 
the great baroque creations of Dresden, 
Wurzburg, Potsdam and Vienna In an 
uninterrupted row, around the principal 
market stiuare, aie the proud gabled 
houses of the Muenster merchants whose 
ancestors can be traced to the ‘Uansa’ 
They were well-known for undeitaking 
world-wide commeicial cnici puses 

St. Lamlicrli, the venerable town and 
market church with a spue of stone 
filigree, points boldly towaids the 
heavens, forming the comer pillais 
of magnilicent “old Mucnstei ” On 
the tower, above the clock, the cages 
of the three baptists lemind one of the 
most weird and bloody episodes in world 
history The watchman sitting on the 
100m lower, jokingly called the ‘highest 
official of the city,’ recalls the leisurely 
pace of the olden times and still 
aimotinces the hours of the night by 
sounding his medieval hom 

As a city combining old and 
modern arehileciure, Muenster has at- 
11 acted great attention The super- 
modern thcatie building, with its exte¬ 
rior of marble and concrete, mosaic and 
glass, has been called a “liberating 
thunderbolt ” The thousand-year old 
Cathedral with its two massive square 
towers is now as for centuries past - 
11 place for pious worship 

1 he restaurants in Mucnstei have a 
particularly homely atmosphere in which 
the visiti'r immediately feels happy and 
at ease. In this setting he can enjoy the 
Westphalian culinary delicacies, espe¬ 
cially the Westphalian ham and pum¬ 
pernickel along with a good glass of 
beer. “Watei alone to drink is for¬ 
bidden, sin It would be for one to indulge 
in"— IS an epigram that was once com¬ 
posed m aitful hcxamctcis by the 
Roman envoy Fabius Chigi who partici¬ 
pated in the Peace Congress in Muenster 
Perhaps he got to know the Mucnstei 
atmosphere by sitting around a Mucnstei 
health—the focal point of hospitality 
from ancient days which has given use 
to a caieliilly fostered tiadilion 

The gic.il German poetess, Annette 
von Diosle-lluelslioff'. is supposed to 
have said: ‘•Tiieic is only one Muenster ” 
And Annette son Diostc-Huclshoff is 
I admired and rcspeeied all over Gei- 
many as a wise woman. 



■ iNDl.A'S imaqe in Gorrnanv r. good 
and we must (uithci iinprovo it by 
budding rnorn bndgos of tiiRiidsliip 
butwoen llic two people.' observed 
Mr Khiib Chand. India's Ambassador 
to the I edcr.il Republic of Geriiianv He 
was addressint] an I ndupendcncD Day 
i|slheiinij to celebrate the Indian nation¬ 
al day 111 Bonn on August 1 6 . Relernng 
to the growing Indo-German lelation.s 


Ilf! Said that West Germany had shown 
gieat interest in Indni's problems and 
every Indian must try to give his best 
during his stay in that country, Earlier, 
the national I lag was hoisted and 
a message by Acting President Mr. 
M Hidayaiullah, was also read. Songs 
of Rabindranath Taqoro and a variety 
programme provided a befitting finale 
to the Independence Day celebrations. 



Amhasuithi Kfiiih Chand addressed a gathering of Indians and German 
friends and siiesu'd the need for closer relations with IVcst Germany. 
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AGAIN! 



“'t’HIRTY years ago, on Scptem- 
bcr 1, 1939, the scene opened 
on that gruesome drama we call 
World War II...Let us not forget 
that more tlian 55 million people all 
over the world lost their lives and 
even more lost their homelands.” 
With these words President Dr. 
Gustav Heincmann began his 
nationwide broadcast commemo¬ 
rating the 30lh anniversary of the 
outbreak of World War II. 

Stressing the need for 
achieving a lasting peace. Dr. 

H e i n e m a n n 
“Since 
the end of 
. World War II. 

r other wars 

, have broken 

■V’ 

theglobcwhich 
made inter- 
national head- 
lines with their 
accounts of 
Dr. Hcinemann destruction and 

misery. They 










The havoc oj the war i.t writ targe on this Berlin street m the spring of 1945. 
scene was typical of most hig German cities in those days. 


r other wars ago made scientific research into 

have broken peace, into the conditions necessary 
■t’Ihe social, ccono- 
u theglobcwhich niic and psychological factors, 

iTiade inter- which provide the foundation of 

national head- all basic research?" 

•'"cs with their The Federal President further 
accounts of added: “The human mind has 

Dr. Hcinemann destruction and accomplished its greatest feats in 

t .«tu ui exploring and dominating nature 

oo, once the bloodshed has come but the real danger to man is no 
to an end, will have solved few, longer nature but man himself. 

If any, of the problems that lay Yet man knows less about 

at their roots Dr. Gustav him.sclf and the capabilities 

Heinemann, therefore, asked: that threaten his own life than 

Should not the world have long about his natural environment. 

I There has been 
less research 
into the causes 
of confliets 
among nations 
than lino the 
laws govern¬ 
ing the struc¬ 
ture of the 
atom. ■ “The 

The untold miseries brought hy the war had to he paid Regardless of 

for in sweat and tears by men, women and children alike. wbo profits 













atom. 

roots 

war,” 

“are 

fc iind 

much 






The untold miseries brought by the war had to be paid 
for in sweat and tears by men, women and children alike. 


1 from wars, the causes are always 
political not private '1 hey spring 
from habits, piejudices, social 
systems and forms of rule. What 
I we need, therefore, is to investi- 
1 gate and discover the causes and 
; effects. The new order should 
I include the United Nations, whieh 
i it is essential to strengthenafterthe 
I failure of the League of Nations, 
j ,A.s a new habit it is important to 
practice seeing a conflict through 
the opponent's eyes. The new 
rules must include a readiness to 
j compromise which eschews sclf- 
j assertion at all costs and includes 
I determination to replace hostility 
! by a new beginning on both sides. 

I One of the new attitudes should 
be to sympathise with the op¬ 
ponent's fears and sorrow, with 
Ins pride and sensitivity.” 

Urging the need for a lasting 
order of peace and the strengthen¬ 
ing of the United Nations, Dr 
Heinemann emphasized the im¬ 
portance of icinforcing the ranks 
of those who pursue a convincing 
policy of peace. He quoted Albert 
Camus who once said. “Perhaps 
we cannot prevent this universe 
from being a world in which 
children are tortured but we can 
diminish the number of tortured 
children ” This, he said, could 
only be done by “resolutely coun¬ 
tering the scourge of new wars.” 
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PROFILES OF GERMAN WRITERS 



HEINRICH BOELL 


“ can feel the eternal wind 
of literary creativity blowing 
through Boell’s stories, but with it 
mingle the whirlwinds that blow 
up from the public square and the 
open road, and the product is a 
literature of rebellion against blind 
convention, indolence and stupidity, 
a literature of analysis, telling the 
truth, interpreting it. It is a voice of 
reason," says Wolfgang Wcyrauch 
about story teller Heinrich Boell. 

Boell who lives in Cologne, where 
he was born in 1917, is one of the 
few short~.story writers of today, 
who projects his own experiences in 
the perspective of the great events 
of the times and makes them the 
experiences of others, or of his 
varied and interesting characters. 

His first short-story appeared 
in 1946. In 19‘il he was awarded 
the prize for Group-47. In 1953 
he received the Critics' Prize. He 
was also awarded the North Rhine- 
Westphalian Great Art Prize and in 
1960 Switzerland's Charles-Vcillon 
Prize. In 1955 he m’o.v elected 
member of the German Academy 
for Language ami Literature and 
in 19b0 member of the 
Bavarian Academy of Fine Arts. 

Some of the literary masterpieces 
that have enhanced his reputation 
are: "The Train Arrived Punctual¬ 
ly"; “ Wanderer, ComeToTheSpa"; 
"Where Were You, Adam"; “Not 
Only at Christmas Times"; "And 
DMt Say a Single Word;" and 
"House Without Keeper." 



MARTIN WALSER 

MOPELIST and playwright 
^ ’ Martin Walser was born in 
1927, at Wasserburg on Lake Con¬ 
stance. Between 1948-51 he studied 
literature, philosophy and history 
at Tuebingen, and took a doctoraie 
with a thesis on the works of the 
famous novelist Franz Kafka. 
He was awarded the prize for 
Group-47, the Gerhart Hauptmann 
Prize and finally the Schiller 
Prize instituted by the Baden 
Wuerttemberg Government. 

Walser is one of the most dis¬ 
cussed young German writers. His 
novels “The Gadarenc Club" and 
“Half-time," and his plays “The 
Rabbit Race" and "The Black 
Swan" often figure in topics of 
literary discussions in Germany. 

“A writer must feel affection for 
all his characters, even the ones 
whom the readers regard as un¬ 
pleasant. It's always something 
of a love affair," said Martin 
Walser on being awarded the 
Hermann Hesse Prize in 1957. 

He feels that this attitude gives 
us an agreeable insight into the 
working of the mind of an author 
whose “sullenness derives from a 
positive attitude towards life." 
Critic Marcel Reich-Ranicki savs 
of Waher : “His bitterness conceals 
subdued hope. Provocative he is, 
hut with a smirk...not a mere 
denouncer, but a moralist, and 
not an implacable or melancholy 
one, but a mild and indulgent one. 
His tone is one of affable sarcasm.” 



ERICH MARIA REMARQUE 

of the greatest literary 
^ giants of present-day Ger¬ 
many, Erich Maria Remarque was 
born at Osnabrueck in 1898. The 
year 1916 saw him as a soldier, 1919 
a teacher, and 1920 a Journalist, 
critic and editor all put together. 

Remarque's greatest work, which 
gave him world-wide recognition, 
was "Im Wes ten Nichts Neues” 
{All Quiet On The Western Front), 
published in 1928. The manuscript 
was refused by his publisher, 
on the ground that it would 
not sell, as nobody wanted to read 
about the war any longer. Instead, 
it was published by the Propylaea 
Publishing House in Berlin. Within 
six months more than one million 
copies were sold. By now the 
book has been translated into 45 
languages. It was banned in Italy 
until 1944, and in the Soviet Union 
for some years after the second 
World War, for being too pacifist. 
Remarque's books were among 
those burnt in Germany in 1933, 

Remarque now lives at Porto 
Ronco in Switzerland. All his 
books have been successful, and 
have been translated into more than 
twenty languages. His greatest 
success after his famous book "All 
Quiet On The Western Front” was 
"Arc de Triomphe.” His other 
important works are: "The Way 
Back”; "Three Comrades"; "Time 
to Live and Time to Die”, etc. 


Pr«m 1 **Portnlt* Fn»fn Gsrmftn 
lnCaHtcCtia) Lifs" By Psui Swiridoff. 
pyblithart CtMitChir PfulMni^A. 
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GERMAN EXPERTS AT 


PT & GYMNASTIC 
SEMINAR IN 
NEW DELHI 


J^ORE than a hundred physical training 
instructors and gymnast enthusiasts 
frcHD Delhi and other States were party 
to an unusual 3-day demonstration 
seminar ^on PT instruction in Delhi 
whoi three leading West German experts 
visited New Delhi recently. The team 
tod by Prof. (Mrs.) Liselott Diem, 
of the Sports Academy, Cologne 
(see page 6), and her two colleagues, 
Mrs. Nikolai and Mrs. Scholtzmethner, 
gave courses on the new techniques in 
the field of physical education and gym¬ 
nastics illustrated by demonstrations. 

Prof. Diem is a strong advocate of 
modern sports-teaching techniques which 
have changed a great deal in recent 
times. The emphasis is now on spon¬ 
taneity, independence, partner-and 
group-activiiy. Gone arc the days of 
asbtrack gymnastics, and military- 
type aon-participating coaches. Sports- 
education in schools is both b«;oming 
more child-oricnicd and more technical, 
utilizing latest Olympic training methods, 
like, for instance, the i.ntcrval-method. 
This is no contradiction, Mrs. Diem 
explains, since the modern school 
child is highly aware of all that is going- 
on in the field of sports and up-to-date 
methods heighten the child’s interest 
and spirit of participation. 

While in Delhi, Prof. Diem also wit¬ 
nessed the opening of the first of the 
proposed 10 new public swimming-pools 
in the capital. Stressing the health aspect 
of swimming, Mrs. Diem expressed her 
delight over this promning beginning 
with what she described as “a first-class 
pool." 

An active promoter of international 
exchanges, Prof. Diem suggested that 
there should be regular visits of sports- 
teachers from India to Germany and 
vice versa. She referred to the several 
fruitful visits of Indian sports-teachers 
to Germany which included two Indian 
Mallakhamb-cxpcrts who gave highly 
appreciated lectures and demonstrations 
at the Cologne Academy. She also 
disclosed that another team of 3 Ger¬ 
man sports-teachers would be coming 
to India next year. 


. 

1 - 



Verbal insiructions over, the coaches and 
the tramee go through a difficult exercise 


At last the trainees can do it aV by 
themselves; the c >achcs stand apart 
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With feeUng<. oj owe aiul revet ence the Oernmt sehool kids of New Delhi bade farewell 
if Principal H. Schroeder {picture: left foreground). The m-commg Principal, 
Mr. R. vorhritcggcn {right), also made his fint oqiiaiiitanec with the school children. 


Farewell To Principal Schroeder 


kids in the New Delhi 
German School bubbled with 
feelings of surprise, respect, 
curiosity and perhaps a hidden 
tinge of remorse when they bade 
farewell to Principal H. Schroeder 
with whom they had shared 
countless moments of creative and 
instructive pleasure. And even 
though the four year-olds staged 
a sketch, enacting reminiscences 
from the Principal’s five-year 
term, followed by an orchcslral 
performance and twisls and swirls, 
they were not yet sure that they 
were finally saying a good-bye to 
the dear Uncle Schroeder. 

But perhaps that coidd hold 
good for the kindergarten section 
As for the older children, the 
feeling of losing a friend and guide 
was common, especially among 
those who had spent memorable 
days with him in Bharatpur as 
the Maharaja’s guests. This was 
apparent from the speech a student 
feelingly made for a teacher they 
would mi.ss very much m future. 

The feelings of the school 
children were warmly reciprocat¬ 
ed by theii parents at a brief 
though fascinating function at the 
School’s premises in the South 


Extension. All the items were ad- 
niirably conducted by the in-com- 
ing Principal Mr.R. Vorbrueggen. 
Among the audience, the German 
Charge d’Atfaires, Minister Dr. 
G. F. Werner, who is also the 
Governor of the German School 
Society, was also present. Later 
the 90 school children gave a warm 
send off to Prinicipal Schroeder at 
Palam Airport. 



Principal H. Schruedet purlit ipalnig 
in a dance piece by the kindcigailcn 
class at the fwiclwn. 


Letters to the Editor 

Dear Editor, 

It was indeed a heart-warming 
experience to go through the 
report on the "'•Gandhi Centenary 
Celebrations in lVe.st Germany” 
{"German New.C' August 1). 

It seems that the Gandhi Cen¬ 
tenary Committee in the Federal 
Republic has already implemented 
a major programme undertaken by 
it with unusual fervour. Publication 
of articles on Gandhiji in the Ger¬ 
man newspapers, putting his phi¬ 
losophy across the TV net-work, 
issue of a German postage stamp, 
renaming schools and streets on 
the name of Mahatma Gandhi— 
are some of the steps that will 
do real honour to this great son of 
India who lived and worked for an 
international understanding. 

I am happy to know that the 
Committee in West Germany en¬ 
joys the patronage of Chancellor 
K.G. Kiesinger. I am .sure that the 
Indo-German bonds of friendship 
will further strengthen during the 
Gandhi Centenary Year. 

People's Libriry. Sun, I j.ku 

Rainawtn. Srinafar (Kashmir) 

Dear Editor, 

I am very happy to learn that 
the German Gandhi Centenary 
Committee is pur.suing a compre¬ 
hensive programme to commemo¬ 
rate the memory of Mahatma 
Gandhi all over the Federal Re¬ 
public of Germany {‘"German 
News”, August I ). Its decision 
to publish a memorial volume, 
"Gandhi And The Germans” and 
arrangements for .several special 
supplements oj German newspapers 
to honour this great son of India 
are really commendable steps. I 
would say that the Indo-German 
.Society has played an outstanding 
role in propagating the Gandhian 
philosophy in West Germany. 

I shall, however, appreciate if a 
few copies of the book, “An Auto¬ 
biography” by Mahatma Gandhi, 
are also distributed among interes¬ 
ted people which will further ad¬ 
vance the ideals for which this great 
man stood j'or in his life-time. 

Binarai Hindu Univcruti., R. c. Mehrotrs 
Varanasi*5 
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random thoughts on press 

An Antholo 


ournalism 


••The mett/e of the journalitts a 
nation brings forth is today a 
vital factor In the shaping of its 
destiny." -Kori Jaspers 

'THE well-known German philosopher, 

^ Schopenhauer, once described news¬ 
papers as the “seconds hand on the dial 
of world history." The epithet is more than 
a compliment for it places on journals and 
lournalisis a responsibility that demands 
exacting standards of discipline and res¬ 
ponsibility for they not only chronicle the 
day-to-day events but also deal with what 
constitutes the raw material of history. 
This has led to the universality of the 
iournalistic mind and approach irrespective 
of their nationalistic confines. “In Love 
With The Newspaper," primarily an 
anthology'of comments on journalism 
and the press in the Federal Republic of 
Germany, therefore, not only reflects its 
aspirations but also signifies, as Frank 
Moraes puts it, a spirit of “free masonry 
which exists among newspapermen" all 
over the world. In addition, history 
has placed on the German Press an 
onerous responsibility. The German in¬ 
tentions of the cylinder pre.ss and mechani- 
tal typesetting, that has given to the 
pre.ss of today its present character and 
has led to mass production aid circulation 
of newspapers, have to a great extent defin- 
\ ed its catholicity in meticulous reporting, 
fair comment and presentation. For this 
reason in a foreword to this book, Frank 
Moraes observes: “It Is to the young 
Indian journalist that the contributions 
in this brochure are primarily directed. 
But older Indian journalists could also 
read them with pleasure as J have." 

What then are the norms before the 
German Press, or for that matter, any 
press in the democratic world! How can 
it maintain its freedom and discharge its 
obligations to society and keep this 
“seconds hand" ticking in history! 

A few doyens of the German Press pro¬ 
vide answers to these queries, each culled 
! from the experiences of a life-time. Man- 
j fred Barthel, who trails a spotlight into 
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the various recesses of a newspaper orga¬ 
nisation, describes the daily journals as the 
“tongues of the time." Highlighting the 
iidependent yet contemporary character of 
the press, Barthel m the chapter “In Love 
With The Newspaper" reminds his readers 
how the French press evolved the art oj 
voicing independent opinions through the 
literary columns or feuiUeton despite the 
curb put by the Napoleonic censors. 

Julius Bachem, another veteran journa¬ 
list with five decades of experience behind 
him, offers a package of concentrated 
wisdom when he describes a journalist as 
“A man who writes every day. For the 
day, be it emphasised, not to while away 


the day." “Every nation", he concludes, 
“has the kind oj Press it deserves." 

The chapter, “I Wanted To Become A 
Journalist" from Felix von Eckardt's 
autobiography, “An Untidy Life," is 
equally a fascinating account from the life 
of a seasoned Journalist and parliament¬ 
arian for whom journalism is a passion. 

The “Random Thoughts on Journalism" 
in this brochure are therefore more than 
random. Read together they convey an 
idea of the whole spectrum of journalism 
and its imjtcirtant role In a free society. 

•• In tev* With Th* N«wtpap«r.'* Shakuntalft 
PublithingHpuM. 10 Gtrd«nHom«to Pir«t Ropdi 
Khtr. Bpmbty S2. Price: Rt* 4. 
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\^EST Berlin recently witnessed the 
18th German Doctors Refresher 
Congress which mainly deliberated on 
the techniques of heart transplants and 
grafting of human organs. Attended by 
20,000 heart surgeons and specialists 
from all over the world, including the 
internationally known Prof. Christiaan 
Barnard (above) and Prof. Buccherl, the 
Congress recommended heart transplants 
as a '‘perfect therapeutical medium.” 



"MESO,” the model of a Mercury 
' 'Module, designed to probe into the 
atmosphere and surface of the planet 
Mercury, has already been finalised by 
some West German firms. Commissioned 
by the European Space Research Organi¬ 
sation, "Meso" Is designed to fly past 
Mercury and send back TV pictures and 
other scientific information to the earth 
The flight is scheduled for the year I97S. 



A GLIMPSE into the housc-of-the future 
”was recently available at Cologne's 
"interzum” Fair Designed by an Italian 
for the German firm Bayer-Leverkusen. 
this futuristic house will be cell like but 
both roomy and well lit. With folding 
doors, round walls, circular canopies, a 
bar between the beds, mobile television 
ball, and round bath rooms, the "Vision 
69” offers every comfort one can ask for. 



LJM .Wearing more watches than one! 
^Who wouldn’t do so? Especially when 
they arc shock-proof, water-proof and 
antimagnetic and offer more lures than 
one can resist. The watches displayed 
recently at the Dugena Fair in Wiesba¬ 
den have not only these attributes but 
also finely coloured dials. Originally 
meant for precision-loving sportsmen 
and swimmers^ they are currently a 
craze with all stylish men and women. 



A HUNDRED and nine Olympic-winners 
^were recently Invited to an exhibition 
put up by the 20th Olympic Games 
Organising Committee at Munich. 
Called “Munich Plans and Builds," the 
exhibition sought to explain the various 
arrangements now under hand for the 
numerous participants at the 1972 
Munich Olympics. Above Munich’s Lord 
Mayor explains from the Olympic village 
model the various facilities that will be 
offered to those attending the Games. 






xHE year 1975 will see the largest boat- 
' hoisting machine in the world near 
Hamburg. Designed to elevate or lower 
barges and boats between the contem¬ 
plated Elbeseiten Canal and River Elbe, 
both at a ground level difference of 38 
metres, the new equipment will play 
a vital role in promoting river trade and 
boosting Hamburg's quantum of exports. 
The new canal wiilcost Rs. 160 crores and 
the hoisting elevators nearly Rs. 16 crores. 


the first European helium-filled airship 
' rose to the air near Essen in West 
Germany. Made of plastic and filled with 
non-combuscibic g. s, the airship will be 
fitted with propellers and will be able 
to move at 130 k.m. per hour Even In 
the space-age airships have a future 
ahead of them. Not for passenger traffic 
but as "flying posters” carrying adver¬ 
tisements all over the countryside. 



xHE roving dance group of teenagers 
' above recently gave a gay and exube¬ 
rant start to the Teenage Fair-1969- -the 
latest offer Ducsseldorf has to make to 
the teenage world. Organised by a 
hundred enterprising firms, the Fair, 
besides providing fun and frolic, seeks 
to tap the purchasing power of 
nine million youngsters who spend 
nearly rupees 40 crores every year. 
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= MARK THE CONTRAST 

A MONO the main arteries of communication thatkeep typical autobahn has a two-way carriage system, with 

^ the German economy tlirobbing and its social set- feeder, departure and breakdown lanes Fly-overs and 

up alive and kicking, quite a derisive role is played by bridges eliminate crossings while tcluellmg stations, 

the federal highways popularly known as the auto- workshops and garages, telephone booths, restaurtints, 

bahnen In road development the Federal Republic etc, make driving a pleasure At ttie same time strict 

occupies a place second only to the U.S.A. However, enforcement ot traffic rules makes driving hazard-free, 

on the basis of automobile distribution per tfiousand The picture above affords a panoramic view of a typical 

people. It tops the world list No wonder, therefore, if West German highway while the one below incorpo- 

its highways are known for speed and safety The rates lb changes as usual. Can you spot them out? 

















IN SHORT 


‘■'One day we will be 
judged by the works we 
have done for the 
future." {Federal Chan¬ 
cellor K.G. Kiesinger) 

* 

About 39 million 
voters, among them 2 
million newly enfran¬ 
chised, will cast their 
votes in the parlia¬ 
mentary elections to be 
held on Sept. 28. They 
will determine the 
political course of the 
Federal Republic of 
Germany in future. 

» 

"There has been an 
overall incr in 
our exports of t, '"'•'•r. 
ing goods to the 
Republic of Gi 
from Rs. 25.76 
in 1966-67 to Rs. 
lakhs in 1967-68 uH 
Rs. 72.28 lakhs in 1968- 
69." {Dy. Minister 
of Foreign Trade Chow- 
dhry Ram Sewak.) 

A 

Peter Schreiner, a 
West German teenager, 
has won a one-month 
free trip to India by 
winning an interna¬ 
tional essay competi¬ 
tion on Mahatma 
Gandhi, sponsored by 
the Gandhi Centenary 
Committee abroad. 

» 

Six major parties 
are currently in the 
election arena that are 
vying with each other 
to win the confidence 
of the electorate in the 
Federal Republic of 
Germany on Sept, 28. 


. million 

P^ple in the so-called 
German Democratic 
Republic are ruled 
by a Communist re¬ 
gime. They have yet 
to go to the first free 
elections. 

* 

In the last 8 years 
IJ5,000 Germans from 


the "G.D.R." have 
crossed over to the West 
and the Federal Re¬ 
public since the Com¬ 
munist rulers sealed 
off the border with 
the Wall. Many of 
them crashed through 
the barrier or swam 
the lakes and rivers. 
•» 

Fifty-one countries 
will participate in 
the 7th German Import 
Exhibition, called 
“Partners of Progress," 
to be held from Sep¬ 
tember 19. India will 
be one among the parti¬ 
cipating countries. 


According to the Basic 
Law “The members of 
the German Bundes¬ 
tag (Parliament) are 
elected by a general, 
direct, free, equal and 
secret ballot," which 
means that every adult 
can vote regardless of 
sex, caste, creed or 
economic status. 

The biggest inter¬ 
national automobile 
show, with 1,385 exhi¬ 
bitors displaying 59 
different m^es, is 
now on in Frankfurt. 
Called the “IIA," the 
exhibition is expected 
to draw 7,80,000 people. 


ijM .Wearing more watches thgo I 

’ "jj cently enacted Federal 
\d and covering half 11 t _ _ 


a sheet of paper, were 
recently auctioned in 
London for a sum 
of Rs. 1.14 lakhs. 

* 

So far a total of 849 
Germans and 4,080 
foreign students have 
been assisted by the 
German Academic Ex¬ 
change Service (DAA D) 
to pursue higher studies 
in specialised branches 
of knowledge abroad. 

* 

Research and modern 
production techniques 
form the main theme 
at the I9th German 
Industries Exhibition 
to be held in We.st 
Berlin from Septem¬ 
ber 19 this year. 

* 

During the current 
electioneering cam¬ 
paign, Federal Chan¬ 
cellor Kiesinger ini¬ 
tiated a new technique 
of mass appeal by ad¬ 
dressing voters at five 
different places simul¬ 
taneously through a 
closed TV circuit. 


Law, young people at¬ 
tending evening schools 
will he given financial 
assistance by the State. 


The 43rd World 
Music Festival, recent¬ 
ly held in Hamburg, 
comprised performances 
of 32 compositions by 
contemporary com¬ 
posers from as many 
as 14 countries. 


The U.S.A. imports 
more beer from the 
Federal Republic than 
any other country. A 
recent survey shows that 
in 1968 there was an 
increase by 280 per 
cent over the 1958 
figures in terms of 
the value of trade. 


During the recent 
structural repairs of 
the Granus Tower 
near Aachen’s Town 
Hall, an ancient cen¬ 
tral heating system 
has been discovered that 
dates ^''•ck to Charle- 
mag:, ‘tmes. The 
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system consists of hot 
air ducts in the castle 
walls originating from 
a central furnace room. 


Every child in the 
Federal Republic of 
Germany henceforth will 
be required to learn at 
least one foreign langu¬ 
age when he reaches 
the age of ten. 


A married couple 
with seven children 
succeeded in escaping 
to the free part of 
Germany by crossing 
the Hesse - Thuringia 
border after nine-hour 
march recently. 


One of the self- 
adorning expressions 
used by the Vlbricht 
regime is that of “the 
first German Peace 
State". A strange epi¬ 
thet indeed, considering 
the leading part of East 
Germany in the invasion 
of Czechoslovakia. 
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/V rmiii I/I our times iiuit whut 

happein to liiml Whut role does the 
author play iii an epoch, iii lehirh world¬ 
wide amt fur-reuehiug changes are taking 
place'! How do language and literature 
protect themselves fiom the hursting 
forces oj calamity'! 

These and simitar topii s ate the themes 
of “Gcimaii Jjterature m the 20th Cen¬ 
tury"- -a hook tti two volumes which 
in its 850 pages covers the most important 
currents in German writings during the 
first half of the twentieth century. 

White Volume I (Structures) deals with 
decisive aesthetic, spirttual and social 
relationships and problems, Volume U 
(Peisonalities) gives a deeper insight into 
the subject by means of pot trait-studies. 
To give an e.sample of the vast nature of 
the contents of this book, a few of the 
subjects dealt with in the Jirsi volume are 
enumerated below: “German Lyrics, 
Epics and Satire,” “German Drama,” 
“German fssay,” “Expressionism." 

The first portion of the second volume 
IS devoted to the great writers who lived 
and worked at the turn of the century; 
Stefan George, Rainer Marta Rilke and 
Hugo von Hofmannsthal. Then come 
nine cpic-wi iters like Thomas Mann, 
Hermann He.sse, Robert Musil, Tram 
Kafka, J.lisalwlhLanggaeswr,cn.,follow¬ 
ed by seven dramatists, \iz. Gerhart 
Hauptmann, Karl Ziickmayer, Bertolt 
Brecht, J'riedrUb Diicrrcnmatt, etc. In 
slunt, both these escellent \olumes, winch 
have been edited by Otto Mann and Wolf¬ 
gang Rathe, cotustitute a valuable com¬ 
pendium of modern German literature, 
winch nobody, who wants to stiidv the spirit 
of the 20th century, can afioid to miss. 


Fublithrr ; Friincke Vtrlti Barn t Muenchen 


ELECTION RESULTS BY COMPUTER 

On September 28 all means of mass communication in 
West Germany are focused on one and only one issue : 
The election result. 

The scene all over the 
country is that of 
people huddled round 
their TV-sets, transis¬ 
tors, radios and crowd¬ 
ing the information 
centres set up in all 
major cities to get 
snatches of election 
flashes pouring in 
every minute. To keep 
public suspense to a 
minimum, computers are 
being used to give last- 
minute forecasts based 
on a scientifically selected sample of actual election 
returns. With the help of this refined technique in the 
Federal Republic of Germany it has been possible in the 
last two general elections to give a forecast of the final 
result with an error of only 0.7%. The computer result 
is expected two hours after the close of the polls. 

‘ GDR” PAMPHLET UNDER CRITICISM 



People eagerly waiting for the clectton 
jiaslie\ at an information centre 


A pamphlet, which describes life in the “GDR" and 
which has been published by a public relations firm 
of London, has met with 
strong criticism from 
the conservative Bri¬ 
tish newspaper, “The 
Daily Mail." The 
columnist of the news¬ 
paper, Bernard Levin, 
reproached the pub¬ 
lisher of the pamphlet 
and said that certain 
important facts about 
life in the “GDR“ had 
been suppressed in it. 

In his attack, Levin 
stated among other 
things that the peace- 
loving nature of the 
students community in East Berlin, which had been ex¬ 
tolled in the “GDR" pamphlet, was due to '*an iron 
control of a police state" and to “the ruthless 
suppression of people who thought in other terms." 

The British journalist has also commented on the 
praise the pamphlet has for the East Berlin regime be¬ 
cause it was promoting the publication of books and en¬ 
couraging reading habits. In his reply. Levin writes; 
“But there is no reference in it to the fact that all ,, 
publications are subject to absolute control. The 
pamphlet also does not throw light on what happens to 
the people if they are caught when they read or write 
something which is not approved by the regime." 

(Courtesy; “DIE WELT") | 



Students unleashing their fury at the 
cruel East German regime on an East 
Berlin Street 
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IN V^EST GERMANY 

GANDHI 

CENTENARY 

CELEBRATIONS 


•'For me Mahatma Gandhi was the greatest 
figure af our times. I have been insfitred 
by him since my youth."- K G. Kiesinger 

ymS tribute to Mahatma Gandhi by Chancellor K.. G. 

Kiesingct is symbolic of the great reverence in which the 
Father of the Indian Nation is held all over the Federal 
Republic of Germany. In fact. West Germany’s reverence 
for the Gandhian philosophy has been so apparent 
in its year-long programmes and activities that from this 

_ viewpoint alone most Indians will find 

in the Federal Republic a projected 
image of India on the eve of the 
Gandhi Centenary celebralions. 
j I , Symbolically at least, an auspi- 

clt' * 1 Gandhi Jayanti has 

fy? , a 4 been given by the Federal Govern- 

[■ I y I nient through the issue of a Candhi- 

ffc. ^ ] memorial postage stamp (see cover 

page) But in more realistic terms, 
a significant start to the Gandhi 
Centenary Year was given on Octo¬ 
ber 2, 1968, when Feder il Chancellor 
K. G. Kiesinger accepted the 
honorary chairmanship of Bonn’s Gandhi Centenary 
Committee, He slated that in accepting this position he 

was only making 
apparent ‘‘the 
special signifi¬ 
cance Mahatma 
Gandhi’s teach¬ 
ings had for the 
German nation” 
and fervently hoped that 
celebrations would help 
peace in the world.’ 



/I facsimile of the 
Ocrniiiii Gandhi 
memorial postage 
stamp 


» 






The Indo-German Societ.v at Stiittgait, ii-oikiiif; for 
Gandhian ideals in Germany, has branches in 30 
towns and cities as .shown in the map above. Its 
membership covers 4,000 people from all walks of life 


'the centenary 
to strengthen 


j The dust-cover of the book; "Malialma 
■ Gandhi As Germans See Him'' 


As the year-long activities connected 
with the Gandhi Centenary Year have 
proved, the moving spirit behind the 
centenary activities in the Federal Re¬ 
public have been the Gandhi Centenary 
Committee at Bonn and '.he Indo- 
German Society of the Federal Republic 
of Germany. Formed with the idea 
of “keeping the meaning of the 
Mahatma’s philosophy with its sustain¬ 
ing principles, ideas, and ideals alive 
for the future” this German national 
committee comprises eminent German 
Ministers and parliamentarians, includ¬ 
ing Foreign Minister Willy Brandt, 


Minister Dr. A. Seifriz, Mr. Walter 
Scheel, and other West German politi¬ 
cians. Indeed, the most potential in¬ 
strument through which the ptogramme 
of the Committee has come to fruition 
is the wide network of the 20-vcar old 
Indo-German Society with its head¬ 
quarters in Stuttgart. The extent to 
which this society has been able to 
evoke a wide response from the German 
people can be gauged from the fact that 
the society has local branches in as many 
as 30 West German towns and cities and 
a participating membership of four 
thousand people from ail walks of life 

A comprehensive and fascinating 
year-long programme to spread the 

(Continued on page 4) 
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audience representing a cross-section of the German people who participated 
in the Inaugural function of the Gandhi Centenarv Committee in Bonn last year 


philosophy of Mahatma Gandhi m West 
Germany has been the Gandhi Centenary 
Committee’s main line of action. In 
the sphere of popularising Mahatma 
Gandhi's ideals in the Federal Republic 
of Germany, more than one hundred 
articles were printed in various periodi¬ 
cals and journals including the 
popular West German newspapers 
“Christ und Welt," and “Frankfurter 
Allgemeine Zeilung." There were indeed 
a far greater number of Journals and 
periodicals to bring out special numbers 
on Gandhiji. Similarly, the German 
TV and radio network gave out special 
programmes on the Apostle of Peace. 
The crowning achievement of the Society 
in its publishing held, however, was to 
be found in the Gandhi Number of 
“Indo-Asia,” the Society’s own journal, 
and in the book “Mahatma Gandhi 
As Germans See Him." The two publi¬ 
cations are anthologies of tributes emi¬ 
nent German politicians and intellectuals 
paid to the Saint of Sabarmati Ashram. 

Apart from utilising the mass media 


of communications, the Committee was 
also able to initiate a number of me¬ 
morial services, seminars and conferences 
to promote a wider understanding of 
the ideals which Gandhiji stood for. 
Popularisation of these ideals through 
the personal touch reached its highest 
watermark when in July last Mr. Morarji 



Minister Dr. A. Seifriz, Acting Chair¬ 
man of the Gandhi Centenary Com¬ 
mittee. in conversation with Indian 
Ambassador Mr. Khuh Chand 

Desai, the former Deputy Prime Minister 
of India, inaugurated theGandhi Seminar 






I 
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Chancellor Kiesinger, Honorary Chair¬ 
man of the GanMi Centenary Com¬ 
mittee, greeting the Mian Amba.ssador, 
Mr. KImb Chand, at the inauguration 
of the Gandhi Centenary Year 

in Frankfurt. Among its other activities 
the Bonn Committee has been instru¬ 
mental in persuading a number of State 
and local authorities in the Federal 
Republic to name some of the German 
streets and schools after Mahatma 
Gandhi. Special courses, based on the 
teachings of Gandhiji, have also been 
introduced in a number of German 
universities, academies and schools. 

Altogether, the year-long activities 
of the Gandhi Centenary Committee in 
West Germany are a measure of the deep 
faith the German people have in the 
Gandhian philosophy as a practiciil 
means of ensuring peace primarily over 
the European Continent and the world 
in general. In moie than one sense 
they have also given a practical shape 
to Federal Chancellor K G. Kicsinger’s 
expressed hope that the “centennial 
celebrations in Germany will bring a 
closer, deeper and better relationship 
between the Indian and the German 
peoples and between their governments.’’ 
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On Septonrtber 28, 1969, 38.6 million West Germans went to the polls to determine the shape of the future Bundestag 
(the Parliament) In the Federal Republic of Germany. Coming from all walks of life, the people are well aware that 
the pattern of their voting will have a crucial bearing on the future of the country 

38.6 MILLION WEST GERMANS GO TO POLLS 


yyEST Germany faces lis most turbulent federal 
election campaign since the formation of the 
Federal Republic 20 years ago. The established demo¬ 
cratic political parties, which have determined the 
orderly course of life for two decades, are being chal¬ 
lenged by a minority of extremists from the right and 
the left. And, like their contemporaries in many parts 
of the world, the young people of West Germany arc 
becoming increasingly politically engaged. It is an age of 


questioning, an age in which nothing is taken for gran¬ 
ted any more. For the Federal Republic the picture should 
not be alarming. Rather it should bo taken as a sign that 
the young Republic is reaching maturity—for mature 
democracies tend mostly to have a hair or two out of 
place. One forecast can be made with certainty The 
great majority of the 38.6 million clectorr. who are 
entitled to vote in this, the sixth, federal election, will 
continue to support the major democratic parties. 


'J'HE politicians tell us that this will 
* be the most “political” of tctleral 
election campaigns. This remains to be 
seen. One of the main reasons why it 
ought to be a political campaign is tliat 
j the contours of the biggest parlies, 
the Christian Democratic Union, with 
Its Bavarian sister parly, the Christian 
Social Union, and the Social Democratic 
Party, have become somewhat blurted 
as a result of their cooperation in the 
Grand Coalition Government since the 
end of 1966. Their ideological dilTc- 
rences, the distinctions between their 
political programmes need to be shar¬ 
pened up again. The voter must be olfercd 
genuine alternatives. The eyes of the 
world will be turned upon the Federal 
Republic on polling day, September 28. 

THE POLITICAL PARTIES 

'llie Cbristian Democratic Union (CDU) 
The formation of a large Christian 
political party of the centre, bringing 
together both Catholics and Protestants, 
had been discussed for many years, as 
tong ago indeed as in the last quarter 
of the 19th century. Many of the 
leaders of the old Catholic Centre 
Party, of which the CDU is the direct 
%, descendant, wanted their party to join 
forces with the Protestants. The per¬ 
secutions and hardships shared by Catho¬ 
lics and Protestants in the Nazi period 
brought them closer together, and after 
j he War the building of an inter-denomi- 
'Utional Christian party seemed a na¬ 


tural development. The CDU, with its 
Raviirian sister party, the Christian 
Social Union (CSU), has been in govern¬ 
ment ever since the founding of the 
I Federal Republic. Its ino->l illustrious 
j Chairman, Dr. Konrad Adenauer, was 
I Federal Chancellor for more than J4 
j years, and the party has also piovided 
! the Federal Republic of Germany two 
, subsequent Chancellors, Dr. Ludwig 
Erhard and Dr. Kurt Georg Kiesingcr. 

“CDU 1969-1973. Secure into the 
’Seventies”—is the parly’s election 
! slogan. The first section of its programme 
deals with the questions of German 
' re-unification, European unity, defence, 
aid for the developing countries and 
the maintenance of peace. The pro¬ 
gramme expressly rejects recogmtion 
' of East Germany and, while empha¬ 
sizing a special wish for an under¬ 
standing with Poland, stales that Gcr- 
nnany’s eastern border must be deter¬ 
mined by a peace treaty which is appro¬ 
ved by the people of both countries. 
On Europe, it calls for the completion of 
the formation of the European Econo¬ 
mic Community by the realisation within 
the next few years of common policies 
on economics and currency, science 
and research, and development aid. 

The ultimate aim of the C'JU’s peace 
policy is to bring about a political order 
' in the worit' which would make world¬ 
wide controlled disarmament possible. 
But peace is not only threatened by 
the East-West antithesis, but by the 


poverty of the developing coiiniries 
The countries of the Third World 
should be helped into a situation in 
which they could help Ihemselvcs. 
■’The developing countries .if loj ly are 
our trading partners of tomorrow ” 

The parly claims that security 
of employment, growiii.!; prosperity and 
one of the most stable currencies in 
the world were the results of CDU 
economic policy. They would remain 
the aim.s of the social maikel economy 
which had provided the basis of post¬ 
war economic succe.ss. Co-partner¬ 
ship in industry, so far as it cuncernud 
n>alters of social welfare iind personnel 
problems, would be improved and ex¬ 
tended. The CDU wants the whole 
people to share in the country's pro¬ 
ductive capital. It would particularly 
support small shareholders and would 
help workers to accumulate capital. 

The Christian Social Union (CSU) 

The CSU is often known as the 
Bavarian sister parly of the CDU and 
the two parlies form a joint gioup in 
the Federal Parliament. It very strong¬ 
ly resents being called the Bavarian 
branch of the CDU, however, and is 
proud of being a political parly in its 
own right. It puts up candidates to 
the Bundestag only in the State of 
Bavaria where the CDU does not com¬ 
pete. Its leader is one of the most pro- 

(Continued on page 6) 
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The Basic Law (the West German Constitution) of the Federal Republic of Germany guarantees the right of v^e to all 
its adult citizens irrespective of sex, colour and creed. It is a privilege enjoyed by the common man In West Germany 
alone for his counterpart in East Germany has yet to go to the first free and democratic elections 

38.6 MILUON WEST GERMANS GO TO POLLS 


mincnl politicians in the Pcdcral Repub¬ 
lic, I Icrr Franz Josef Strauss, the Finance 
Minister and a former Defence Minister. 

Tlte political objectives of the CSU 
are substantially the same as those of 
the CDU, but here and there one inecls 
sharply contrasting attitudes and ditfer- 
enccs o( emphasis betv/een the paities. 

1 he C.SU piograinmc contains a pas¬ 
sage emphasizing the importance of 
technological piogress, but the party 
makes no bones about the fact that it 
IS a "conservative force” determined, 
however, to exploit to the full Luropc’.s 
traditions and intellectual reserves in 
the SCI vice of the technological age. 
Only a united ) urope would ensure 
that the Luropean peoples could play 
a full international role. A Furopcan 
Federation would lie open also to the 
countiies of rasteiii Furope. The CSU 
believes that fieimany’s and Europe’s 
secuiity IS, as before, threatened. It sup¬ 
ports woild-wide controlled disarmament 
on condition that the Federal Republic 
IS not pul at a disadvantage by being 
weakened while others icmain strong. 

The Social Democratic Parly (SPD) 

The SPD IS the oldest political 
party in Germany, ideologically dating 
back to the publication of the Com¬ 
munist Manifesto by Karl Marx and 
Friedrich Engels in 1848. The con¬ 
necting link between the revolutionary 
Marxist Socialists of 1848 and the 
modern Social Democratic Party was 
piovided by the movement called 
the Genet al Association of German 
Workers, founded in I86.f by Ferdinand 
Lassalle. It was not until 12 years later 
that the various workers’ groups were 
able to bury their rivalries and form a 
single organisation. In the first elec¬ 
tions for the Reichstag in 1871, the 
party polled only just over 100,000 
votes and returned only three members. 
But by 1912, the SPD had become the 
largest party in the German Parliament. 
-- 


After (he first World War and the split 
within the German labour movement 
which led to ihe formation of the rival 
.SPD and Communist parties, it fell 
to the Social Democrats to lay the 
foundation of the first German repub¬ 
lic. Until the Reichstag elections of 
1932, the SPD remained the largest 
political party in Germany. It was the 
only parly to vote against the "F.nabl- 
ing Act” in 1933 which gave Hiller the 
right to govern by decree. Like other 
democratic political parties and the 
Communist Party, the SPD was sup¬ 
pressed by the Na/.is in 1933. 

The parly was stalled again 
immediately after the War under the 
chairmanship of Dr. Kurt Schumacher, 
who had only just before been freed 
from a Nazi concentration camp. For 
many years the SPD puisued a policy 
that was in stark contrast to that of the 
CDU and which in some rcspiecls still 
had a limited class appeal. At Bad 
Godcsberg in 19.sy, the SPD adopted a 
new set of objectives. No principles 
were abandoned under the Godesberg 
Programme, but the party trimmed its 
course to suit changed social and poli¬ 
tical conditions. It now supported 
"the necessity of the defence of our 
liberal democratic order,” staled that 
tree competition and Ircc economic 
initiative arc “important elements of 
social democratic policy,” and pledged 
that “privalcly-owned means of produc¬ 
tion will be protected and assisted.” 
In doing so it offended some old tradi¬ 
tionalists, but It greatly increased its 
fortunes. After the collapse of the 
Erhard administration in 1966, the Social 
Democrats went into government for the 
first time since the Weimar period, form¬ 
ing a grand coalition with the Christian 
Democrats in which the Social Demo¬ 
cratic Party Chairman, Herr Willy 
Brandt, became the Foreign Minister. 

“SPD—Success, Stability, Reform” is 
the title of the party’s present pro¬ 


gramme. Significantly this is called a 
government programme not an elec¬ 
tion programme, thus underlining 
the SPD’s responsibility in government. 

The SPD would fight political extre¬ 
mism from right and left and would 
engage the extremists in political argu-, 
ment. But should organised groups and 
parlies misuse coiistitulional rights in 
order to destroy democracy, all legal 
means to fight them would be used. 

It would push ahead with educational 
refoim, the guiding principle of which 
was equality of opportunity. University 
reform had been neglected for too long. 
The SPD’s plan to reform higher educa¬ 
tion would improve the efficiency of 
universities, make them more demo- 
cralic and safeguard the fieedom of 
icsearch and teaching. Science and 
research would be generously promoted. 

On this would depend whether Germany 
would remain one of the great industrial 
nations or sink into lusignihcance. 

The Free Democratic Party (FDP) 

The Free Democratic Party was 
formed in December, 1948, out of a fusion 
of Iilteral parties from the three western 
zones of occupation and the western 
sector of Berlin. Its first chairman was 
Professor Theodor Heuss, who became 
the First President of the Federal Re¬ 
public. Originally, it had a following 
mainly among the middle-class in the 
cities and towns. It appealed mainly to 
1 professional people, to free-thinking and 
, anti-clerical elements and to Protestants 
who felt that the CDU was hand in glove 
i with the Church. Many of these charac¬ 
teristics still apply to the FDP, though 
its appeal today is much more difficult J 
to define. Among its supporters are 
progressives, who are lar to the left of 
most SPD members, and conservatives 
' who stand to the right of many m the 

{Continued on page 7) 
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will the grand coalition be continued ? Or will there be an alliance between the Social Democrats and the Free 
Democrats r These are some of the questions to which only the electorate has the answers. But one forecast can 
be made with certainty. The great majority of the 38.6 million electors will continue to support the democratic parties 


I 



I 


I 


38.6 MILLION WEST GERMANS GO TO POLLS 


CDU. Iis policy tends to be economi¬ 
cally conservative and politically pro¬ 
gressive. Its lack of uniformity has help¬ 
ed it to recruit some of the most refresh¬ 
ing of the Federal Republic's politicians 
and men of original thought. Equally, 
this quality of non-conformity has often 
caused the FI3P to be criticised for un¬ 
reliability. In the Feder.tl Government 
and in the State Governments, the 
FDP has frequently been a coalition 
partner. It is capable of joining forces 
with either of the two princip.il part!''s, 
but at the Federal level has so fir only 
been in coalition with the CDU/CSU 

After disagreement with the CDU/ 
eSU in I%6, the Free Democrats left 
the Government and went into opposi¬ 
tion. In the election of a Fcdcr.il 
President to succeed Dr. Heinrich Lucbkc, 
the Free Democrats voted for the 
Social Democratic candidate. Dr. Gustav 
Hcinemann, and secured his election. 

“Practical Policy for Germany” is j 
the title of the FDP's election piogr.imme j 
which promises that the Free Demoerals j 
will prevent politics in Germany from 
becoming “still more solidilicd,” 

The Natiunal Democratic Party (NPD) 

This right-wing extremist party has 
met with remarkable success in elections 
for the Lander (State) Parliaments since 
it was formed in November, 1964, as a 
“union of all the nation.'il democratic 
forces.” It polled only two per cent votes 
at the Federal Election in 1965 but it now 
stands a very good chance of winning 
the minimum five percent share of the 
poll necessary to gain admission to the 
Bundestag. It is often refcricd to as 
“neo-Nazi,” but this is an over-simpli¬ 
fication. Its supporters are a motley 
band of incorrigible old nationalists, 
small businessmen and farmers haunted 
by insecurity, misguided youngsters. 


people with chip.s on their shoulders 
and protest voters who either do not 
realise or do not care what damage a 
vote for the NPD does to their country's 
reputation abroad Exli.iu.stive re.searcli 
has been carr.^d out into the soci.il 
pattern of NPD support Opinion 
polls agree that men rather than women 
are susceptible lo the NPD’s appeal, 
that almost <i half of the party's suppoil 
comes from independent business-peo¬ 
ple or white-collar woikcrs with medium 
or .small incomes, that some 40 per cent 
of Its supporters arc between 25 and 
1 59 yc,ti olds, and th.it the party has 
I more succes- m Piolestani than in 
i f'.itliolic areas, Opinion poll conclu- 
■ sions alxiul the NPD's prospects should 
j lx; treated with some caution, as it is 
i possible Ih.il many people who are tem¬ 
pled to support the party prefer not to 
admit as much to the pollsters. 

The NPD’s slogan for the 1969 elec¬ 
tion campaign is “Security—B.ised on 
Justice and Order.” 1 ike the other poli¬ 
tical panics, the NPD has approved an 
election programme which sets out the 
party's policies on such subjects as educa¬ 
tion, scicnli lie research, agiicullure, town 
pkinning, etc , bin the basic appeal is 
nationalistic—and mostly primitively so. 

1 

j The German Communist Party (DKPj 

1 This party will be contesling the 
i federal election under the bannci ol 
' "Action for Democratic Progress,” a 
I fusion of several left-wing extremist 
! groups and parties, including the Gei- 
I man Peace Union and, to some extent, 

1 the militant students’ oiganisaiion, So- 
j cialisl Students’ League. The DK.P 
j presents itself as a hi and new party, 
; and not as the re-born Communist Party 
I of Germany, the KPD, which was ban- 
i ned by the Federal Constdutional Court 
I in 1956 For several yisirs, the West 


German Communists had been pressing 
for the ban lo be lifted, but this was not 
possible. There is no appeal against a 
decision of the Constilulional Court, 
nor did it seem feasible to amend the 
clause of the Constitution relating lo the 
prohibition of political parties merely 
to enable the Communists lo start operat¬ 
ing in the open once more. Instead, 
the Feileral Government let it be known 
that It had no objection lo the lorma- 
lion of a new Communist Party in the 
Federal Republic, so long as it under¬ 
took lo abide by the Constitution The 
DKP was accordingly formed, and is 
now organised on a federal basis. It 
has promised to observe the Federal 
Constitution, although how it c.tn do this 
and at the same time support aims of 
international Comnuinisni is not clear. 

Remarks on the Programmes 

The programmes of the two main 
parlies show that in some importanl 
spheres their policies have come closer 
and closer together This is especially 
true in the case of foreign policy and 
ol policy on the Gerin.in question 
"The German people has no more vit.il 
interest than the security ol peace," 
says the SPD "The desire for peace 
and international understanding is the 
basis ol our loreign policy," .says the 
CDU “The other part of Geimany 
IS for us not ‘‘.ihroad" (SPD) "Neither 
of the two parts ol Germany may be 
regauled by a German as “abroad" 
(CDU) But in economic alTairs and 
social welfare questions, there is lai less 
identity of view On the whole it 
can be said that the German voter 
has more evidence on which to b.ise 
his choice ai this election, certainly 
between the major parties, than he 
' had in the 1965 elections. 
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West German Gift Fur Matrumandir 


'THE varied and manifold l■■■^.■, r 

activities of Matruman- 

dir, a charitable women’s ——^ Wk ' "SSSTB^WP^aC^H 
organisation in Devrukh in MUp 
Maharashtra, recently got 

the SiKiety with a Volkswa- aa .■ M 

bilc-clinic. a presentation ■'. ^ f :J :J /ff? a ^ j 

largely made of contribu- '* < , f .pS 

tions on behalf of the V '* i in< 

Peoplc's Welfare Organisa- IfW 'J sP*. 

tion in West Germany, - 

will go a long way to ■HBK'f- 
cater to the medical needs 

of people in Maharashtra, especially the wards of montessori schools 
and orphanages run by the Matrumandir In the picture (right) Dr. (Mrs.) 
Kashibai Awsare, President of Matrumandir, stands in front of the 
mobile-clinic which henceforth will form the mobile wing of the hospital 
run by the well-known Maharashtrian charitable and welfare society. 


German Stock-Fvrhange Expert In Delhi 
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' German Stock- 

H' .. I |=fff ||U|'; i ini|:[|||[*'* Exchange experts, Pro- 

If ■ S- ■ fessor Dr. Georg Bruns 

Jr , • (centre), representative of 

jfT \ -• '' the Frankfurt Stock-I x- 

* V " 's change, and Mr. Karl 
> . \"' \ August Klinge, Chairman 

, , i - p ^||1 of the Board of the 

• 4’^L. Fratikfurter Kassenverein, 

i an association of leading 

i.. hanks, stopped by in New 

Delhi on their way to con¬ 
sultations with counterparts in Japan and the U.S.A. The object of their 
mission is to find ways and means of facilitating the international ex¬ 
change of securities through greater standardization of rules, regulations 
and procedures. During an exchange of views with the Eatnomic 
Counsellor of the German f.mbassy, Mr. H. Kahle (left), the two experts 
commented on the growing importance of Europe, particularly of 
West Germany, as a source of investment capital. Asked if he saw any 
relevance in this with regard to the financial needs of developing coun¬ 
tries, Prof Bruns explained that these countries were benefiting from this 
development through the mobilization of surplus funds via the World 
Bank. As an example, he cited the recent floating of a 60 million DM loan 
of the Asian Development Bank on the West German security market. 


j ut cyiiosiiw vj ull eyes at the recent 
1-rank fun J'air, the new style trouser 
suit ahfite will gluMen the hearts of many 
smart woiiicn. 'Ilii\ will he because 
Frankfwt-on-Mam is krtownasa puce- 
seller in clalhing Jasltums, particularly fur 
clothing. tViih rnaie than 300 auctioneers, 
processots ami garment manufacturers. 
It IS an importer of raw furs and in a 
Unger measure an exporter of fur 
garments to the world It is a big 
mtcrniilioihd di aw with the dealers in fur 
ilothmg. Its popiiluniy was evident 
when rtienily 3‘i0 exhibitors from 21 
countries pat ticipaled in the Fair. That 
more than 35,0110 people visited it to see 
the latest (tea:ions, mast of them evolved 
by experts' of the I ederal I'ur School, is a 
further peoaf oj Frankfurt's ability to set 
the ttends in the fur clothing husitutss. 


Grievous Loss To Patna Indo-German Society 


■^EMBERS of the Indo-German Society 
and the citizens of Patna recently 
sufiered a grievous loss with the sad 
demise in London of Mr. S. N. Bhalta- 
charya, endearingly known as Popool. 
Born in an illustrious and well-to-do 
family in Patna, the late Mr. flhaitacharya 
was a leading lawyer at the High Court 
and was the fourider-member of the 
local Rotary Club and the moving soul 
behind a number of social and cultural 
orgiinisalions, including the Indo-German 
Society in the city. Deeply loved and 
respected in the city, a number of 
Patna’s leading figures and social organi¬ 
sations paid a glowing tribute to the 
departed. In particular, the late Mr. 
Bhattucharya will be greatly missed by 



members of the 


German Society of which he was the President and its main inspiration. 
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yulTH West Germany in the grip of 
the election fever all vantage points 
and street hoardings in most German 
towns and cities have become the tar¬ 
gets of election posters of various 
political parties engaged in the current 
electoral battle. On this street hoard¬ 
ing on Muensterplatz in Bonn, the SPD 
posters appeal for votes with the 
slogan: "Securejobs; Stable Economy." 





A RE women the best vote-catchers ? 
^ Do they Influence the electorate 
more effectively than men, especially, 
where the majority of votes belong to 
the fair sex? Perhaps yes; perhaps no. 
Whatever be the truth, some believe 
that women will tip the balance in the 
1969 Federal elections. Above FDP lead¬ 
er Walter Scheel is seen with a mem¬ 
ber of the Duesseldorf Girls Choir. 


4'ii^ 



"IT Depends on the Chancellor" with 
' this election slogan the CDU reminds 
the voters of the constitutional right; the 
strongest party in the German Bundes¬ 
tag proposes the Federal Chancellor, 
who is appointed then by the Federal 
1 President. Who will name the chancel- 
1 lor, whether CDU or SPD will be decld- 
! ed by38.6mIllionvotersonSept.28,1969. 



TOP on the popularity list, the CDU 
apparently believes that Federal 
Chancellor K. G. Kiesinger has a charis¬ 
matic personality to swing over a sizable 
number of votes a majority of whom 
are women. Women’s magazines have, 
therefore, become an important media 
to put through appeals to this influcn- 
ti il section of tlie community. The 
picture above, which is the front cover 
of the CDU journal, "Women And 
Politics," shows Chancellor Kiesinger, 
with his grandchild "Froeschlc.” 




the FDP in West Germany apparently 
believes that the electorate means 
business and therefore programmes 
rather than personalities will have the 
final say with the electorate. With the 
slogan ‘‘FDP—The Driving Force,” an 
election poster on a wayside stand 
near John F. Kennedy Bridge in Bonn 
focuses attention on a theme based on 
now policies for West Germany. The 
initiator of the public debate is Prof. 
Ralf Dahrendorf, author of the book 
"Society And Democracy In Germany." 





DAVARIAN girls In fashionable dirndls 
®form the front ranks of the election 
campaign of the Christian Social Union 
In Bavaria. Considered as the sister 
party of the Christian Democratic 
Party, the major partner of the current 
Grand Coalition, the CSU has a strong¬ 
hold in the State of Bavaria. Evidently, 
the party believes that women’s votes 
hold the key to the electoral battle. 


ITH a wirsonie app(.aland cogent but 
persuasive arguments to make his 
point, the F deral Minister Franz-Joseph 
Strauss (picture; left), who is also the 
party chief of the Christian Social 
Union of Bavaria, coasts the new 
"CSU Look" to Heinz Ostergaard, the 
fashion designer. In this case coo, the 
main appeal Is made to women through 
the dirndl designer who apparently Is 
very popular among the women folk 


the oldest among polirical parties and 
’ a major constituent of the present 
Grand Coalition, West Germany’s 
Social Democratic Party conducts its 
election campaign on the slogan; 
"SPD—Success, Stability and Reform.” 
The party chief. Federal Foreign Min¬ 
ister Willy Brandt (picture: centre), is 
happy among argumentative folks. Like 
the CDU Chief, he casts a spell over 
a vast bulk of the German electorate. 
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j 4 view Ilf the lively huteh of student'! from the (iovernment College, Ludhiana who calk’d on the West German hmhassv m New 
Delhi on a mission of friendship. The happy encounter with Punjuh's youth left an imprint of abiding friendship between the two 

A HAPPY ENCOUNTER WITH PUNJAB’S YOUTH 


West German F-mbassy in 
•* New Delhi was the scene of a 
happy gel-together rcccnlly when 
a party of 17 collegians from the 
Government College at Ludhiana 
dropped in on a mission of friend¬ 
ship. The youthful and cxuhei- 
ant students, who evinced a keen 
interest in Indo-Gcrman relations, 
were accorded a warm welcome 
by the Acting Ambassador, Min¬ 
ister Dr. G.F. Werner. In an ad¬ 
dress to the college .students, Mr. 
Alfred Wiicrfel, First Secretary, 
briefly outlined the growth of 
Indo-Gcrman relations over the 
years, primarily in the social, 
cultural, economic and political 



/IcttngAmbassadorl)i .G.F It einer 
Heft, foreground) and Mr. .Aljred 
Wuerfel, First Secretarv ( sliind- 
tng), who welcomed the students 


fields. With eager questions from 
the youthful students, the talk 
developed into a lively discussion 
covering the deeper and signi¬ 
ficant aspects of Indo-German 
Cooperation in India. The 
students showed a remarkable 
awareness of international affairs 
in general and of the socio-econo¬ 
mic conditions in West Germany 
in particular. Their insight into 
West German projects in India 
in the field of scientific technology. 


Dear Editor, 

/ hare always lovedsoiiiy through 
the mterestiug features and articles 
in the "German News" / iim 
particularly happy to read, and re¬ 
read, the article "Nagin Lake 1969" 
in the Sept I issue by the journal¬ 
ist-writer Dr. (Mrs.) Gi.sela Bonn. 

Ka.dimir is popularly known as 
"The Happy Valley" for its 
scenic beauty and charm and 
Gisela Bonn has tried to paint 
the portrait of this Nature's 
"Paradi.se on Earth" in a lucid 
and vivid style. She has been 
singularly succes.sful in bringing out 
its social and cultural life, parti¬ 
cularly its arts and crafts. 1, 
however, feel that she could have 
al.so written on the other scenic 
places like Gulmarg and Pahalgam, 
now being developed as internation- 


industrial and agricultural deve¬ 
lopment was also commendable. 

Earlier, the batch of visiting 
college students were entertained 
to light refreshments and were 
presented illustrated literature on 
the Federal Republic of Germany 
and Indo-German relations. The 
happy, though brief, encounter 
with the youth of the country 
left in Its trail the seeds of an 
abiding friendship with consider¬ 
able potential for future growth. 


a! tourist resorts. I do hope one 
day .she will find enough time to 
write on these subjects as well. 

Han Smj(h Hifh Street, O P. Sharma 

Srtnatar (Kashmir) 

Dear Editor, 

It always gives me extreme plea¬ 
sure to go through the pages of 
the popular journal, "German 
News." The columns under the titles 
"Profiles," "News, Features, Pic¬ 
tures," "Mark The Contrast” and 
"In Short" are really fantastic and 
well worth reading and preserving. 
/ take this opportunity of wishing 
you succe.ss and offering you my 
hearty congratulations on the good 
work you have undertaken. 

*‘Walrich Lodge** Adam D'SiWa 

Kurial Road. Calicut 1 
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MARK TWAIN ON ! 

■ f 

HEIDELBERG i 


My dear Howells, 1 

...We are divinely located. From j 
this airy porch among the shining groves j 
we look down upon Heidelberg Castle, 1 
and upon the swift Neckar, and the i 
town, and out over the wide green level i 
of the Rhine valley-- a ntarvellous pros- I 
pcct. We are in a cul-de-sac formed of I 
hill-ranges and river; we are on the side i 
of a steep mountain; the river at our 
feet is walled, on its either side (yes, I 
on both sides), by a sleep and wooded 
mountain-range which lises abruptly 
aloft from the water's edge; portions of 
these mountains are densely wooded; j 
the plain of the Rhine, seen through I 
the mouth of this pocket, has many and 
peculiar charms toi the eye. 1 

t)ur bedioom has two great glass : 
bird-cages tenclosed balconies) one ! 
looking towards the Rhine v.dley and 1 
stinsef, the other looking up ihe Neckar i 
cul-de-sac, and iiatuially we spend nearly i 
all our lime in these when one is sunny J 
the other is shady We have tables and i 
chairs in them, we do our reading,writing, | 
studying,sinoking,and slippering in them. I 

The view from these liiid cages is my ! 
despair. The picture cha'nges from one I 
enchanting aspect to another in cease- ' 
less procession, never keeping one | 
form half an hour, and never taking 
on an unlovely one. 

And then Heidelberg on a dark night! 

It is ma.ssed, away down there, almost 
right under us, you know, and stretches 
off toward the valley. Its curved and 
interlacing streets are a cvibweb, bc-aded 
thick with lights - a wonderful thing 
to see; then the rows of lights on the 
arched bridges, and their glittering 
reflections in the water; and away at the 
far end, the Lisenbahnhof, with its 
twenty solid acres of glittering gas-jets, 
a huge garden, as one may say, whose 
every plant is aflame. 

These balconies are Ihe dariingest 
things. I have spent all the morning 
in this north one. Counting big and 
little, it has 2.^6 panes of gla.ss in it; so 
one is in effect right out in the free sun¬ 
shine, and yet sheltered from wind and 
rain. It must have been a noble genius 
who devised this hotel. Lord, how bless¬ 



Hi'idt'lhcig the nell-known and romantic town. Tradition tempered by a progrestive 
\ptrit go hand III hand in this heantijid unneisity town nith the rums of its famous 
chateau Heidelberg is also a fasom He spot for meetings of inlet national importanee 


ed is the repose, the tranquillity of this 
place! Only two sounds; the happy 
clamour of the birds in the groves, and 
the inutlled music of the Neckar, iiinibl- 
ing over the opposing dykes. It n no 
hardship to he awake awhile, nights, foi 
this subdued lo.ir has csac.ly the sound 
of a steady rain beating upon a roof It 
is so healing to the spiiit; and it bears 
upon the thread of one's imaginings as 
Ihe accompaniment bears up a song. 

While Livy and Miss -Spaulding have 
been writing at this table, I have sat 
tilted back, neaiby, with a pipe and the 
last •‘Atlantic,’’ and retid Charley War- ■ 
ner’s article with prodigious enjoyment. I 
think it is exquisite. I think it must be the ; 
roundest and broadest and completcst I 


short essay he has evei written. It is 
deal. and soinpacl, and chatniingly done. 

The hotel giounds join and commu- 
nicalc with the castle grounds; so we 
and Ihe childien loaf m ihc win¬ 
ding paths of those leafy vastnesses 
a great deal, and drink beer and 
listen to eveellent music. 

When we lu st came to this hold, a 
couple of weeks ago, 1 pointed to a 
house across the river, ami said 1 meant 
to rent the centre loom on the third 
floor for a woi k-room. Jokingly we got 
to speaking of it as my office; and amused 
ourselves with watching “my people” 
daily in their small grounds and trying 
to make out what we could of their 
(Continued on page 12) 
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DRAMA IN A U P VILLAOF 


TWO HUNTERS 
AND 

A RAMPANT TUSKER 







fien (itrniwi I ml a\ i v llwaltl 

ranira I < It phui t ilit lerroi of a L 


in »)n ni IK, 

drcs^ tfc wi Moiit i ^1 iss Well I lotfcd 
alonp thin ont d ly ml Ion kI on (hit 
house the only sign ol the kind on thit 
side of the liver Mobil ite Wohnung 
711 Veiniieleni’ I vveiit in iiid leilted 
that very looin \\hieh t hid long igo 
iieleeled Iheri w i onlv one olliei tooni 
in the whole double house unrented 
We left lliiiloid belore the end of 
March and I hive been idle evei since 
I have waited (oi a call to go to work 
1 knew It would eonie Well it began 
to come a week ago my note book eonics 
out more and more liequently every 
day since 1 diys ago I concluded to 
move my manuscript over to my den 
Now the call is loud and decided at last 
So tomorrow 1 sh ill begin regular 
steady woik, and stick to it till middle 
of July or 1st August, when 1 kxik for 
Twiehell wi will then walk about 
Germany 2 or I weeks and then 1 II 
go to woik again -peihaps in Munich 

We both send a powei of love to 
the Howrllses and we do wish you 
were here Are you in the new housed 
Tell us about It 

Yours Ever 
Mark 


H ith the tusk of a 
t if lage 


r^OWN to earth 
'^adventure is 
becoming a bit 
rare m these 
space-age days 
But Harald Ncs- 
troy of West Ger¬ 
many and Dr 
Giorgio Giaeo- 
melli of I taly 
got a thrilling 
taste of the “real 
thing” the other 
day The other 
actor in the big 
drama was what 
gave the whole 
adventure its sta¬ 
ture an i 1 foot- 
high rogue ele¬ 
phant with murder on his mind 

The tusker had been the terror 
of the Khatima area of North 
Uttar Pradesh tor the last five 
ycirs He had not been content 
with ravaging the crops and pro- 
petty He had killed twenty people 

Then along came Ncstroy and 
Giacomclli They were not plan¬ 
ning to kill elephants “They 
arc kind and good and intelli¬ 
gent animals,” sajs Neslroy But 
the villagers saw their elephant 
guns and appetled for salvation 
from the tusker’s reign of terror 

Besides, the rogue had just 
“struck” again, he had chased a 
milkman, smashed his bicycle 
and milk-cans—and fortunately 
lost interest before he thought 
of smashing the milkman as well 
The villagers were in a panic 

Ncstroy and Giacomellt found 
the role of Great Hunter thrust 
upon them The minute the vil¬ 
lagers sensed that they had ac¬ 
cepted the responsibility, the 
Great Hunters found themselves 
installed in a high machaan 
The villagers laded out of sight 


Nestroy and Giacomellt look¬ 
ed around And it was just as 
well they did For the giant 
tuskci was standing barely 70 
lect away It was almost as if 
he had been waiting lor them 
And now the wind was blowing 
m his favour and his trunk was 
questing the air, smelling the 
human smell that he hated He 
moved towards the tice where 
the two hunters sat When he 
was almost right under their 
machaan Ncstroy and Giacomellt 
fired But they had not got the 
rogue yet, like an angry hurri¬ 
cane, he was gone Ihiough the 
tall grass and into the forest 

With the help of trackers from 
the village the pnr searched for 
the spoor of the wounded tusker 
They found traces of blood for 
Htme distance, but the rogue 
hid vanished with one more 
giievancc .igamsl mankind 

It took a day and a hall to 
find him, standing in a clearing, 
with the shadows of the shrub¬ 
bery dappling his scarred sides 
Inexplicably, he allowed the hun¬ 
ters to come within 40 feet of 
him They fired And the ter¬ 
rible Titan fell “He was a 
six-tonner,” recalls Nestroy, 
back in the unexciting Capital 
And about 40 yeais old Apart 
from a broken tusk, he had over 
20 scars on his body, the legacy 
of local hunters who had wound¬ 
ed him with muzzle loaders— 
and turned him into a killer 

Elephants do not hurt people 
if they are left alone They turn 
on the human race only when 
some trigger-happy idiot—or some 
farmer who panics and fires when 
the big animals raid his crops— 
gives them the idea that man is 
a tormenler For once they get 
that idea, they do not forget 

(Courtesy The “Indian Express") 
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THE WEST GERMAN ELECTIONS IN CARTOON S- 



^ENERAL elections in any 
democratic State are bound to 
be a high pitched battle of nerves 
where the tune counts more 
than the loudest trumpet— 
or vice versa. In such a 
crescendo of political tunes the 
election manifestoes and the 
political leaders become too 
apparent and at times too ex¬ 
aggerated. This is where the 
cartoonist comes in, reducing the 


contestants to size, exposing 
their weaknesses, casting a humo¬ 
rous sidelight, and sometimes 
revealing the heart of the matter 
more clearly than anybody else— 
all with a few bold strokes of the 
brush. The current elections In 
West Germany are no exception. 
Here then are a few examples 
from the cartoonists of two lead¬ 
ing West German newspapers; 
"Die Welt" and "Die Zeit.” 


i'I mi 

iftkltl >£ 






Xmfif FtthUr 


With the two main suitors setting in motion '‘tender feelers," 
who will be the fortunate one to whom the lady will propose? 
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the contrast _ - - 

qOLOGNE S Si. Severin brldge'ltf'li iffndnjark in high pylons, together with the city's other towers of 

thi old Roman city on the Rhine for more than modernity, give to Cologne an aura of the ancient rind 

one reason. By Itself, it is 8 nq^abf.e exampl'd of the modern which is full of ancient cathedral soires 

biidflc architecture and combines ^the essential fea and histotical monuments Below ih s skyline thrive 
lures I'l flyovers in the German autobahnen. With^lts the industries, trade and cominerco. The panorama 

tw(< other bridges over the Rhine it is a vital link that provided by the bridge is unique and fascinating. The 

connei is the citv centre with the other half picture above affords an unusual view of St Severin 

town across tho river and facilitates-patjiaa^ of Bridge while the orii: below mcorpuiatcs 15 changes 
150,000 automobiles each day. Agbis, metre as usual. Can you spot all nf them 7 
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IN SHORT 


"The Germans are a 
great am! brave people. 
Their industry, their 
scholarship and their 
bravery command the 
admiration of the world. 
One hopes that they 
will lead the peace 
movement." (Mahatma 
Gandhi) 

4 

"The German people 
.share the admiration 
and respect of the Indian 
people for Mahatma 
Gandhi wham thev call 
the Father of the Na¬ 
tion." {Federal Chan¬ 
cellor K.G. Kie.singcr) 
m 

The Governments of 
India and the Federal 
Republic of Germany 
have entered into nego¬ 
tiations for the conclu¬ 
sion of an agreement 
envisaging the elimina¬ 
tion (f .short-term visas 
on a reciprocal basis. 

« 

A tented roof cover¬ 
ing 914,940sq. ft. of the 
1972 Olympic Games 
Stadium in Munich 
will be the largest ever 
to be set up so far. 

* 

Increased imports 
into the Federal Repub¬ 
lic of Germany from 
many countries are re¬ 
flected in a fast decrea.s- 
ing surplus in its 
balance of trade. 

♦ 

A Maharashtrian 
firm, run in collabora¬ 
tion with the West Ger¬ 
man firm, Mannesmann 
Meer, has set an export 
target of 18,000-ton 
pipes for 1969-70. It 
has already exported 
64,000 tons of steel 
pipes worth Rs. 6 crores 
since the year 1962. 

4 

During the last ten 
years since it ivai’ set 
up, more than 2.5 million 


people took part in the 
cultural events at Bonn's 
Beethoven Hall .4 « 
many as 4,800 cventv 
were organised at the 
Hall during this period. 
• 

More than .f/00 
publishers from 64 
countries will parlici- 
1 pale in thii vear's 
I Frankfurt Book Fair. 
With 2,000 divplay 
stands and covering 
40,000 sq metres of 
exhibition area, it will 
be die largest hook fair 
; ever held in Germany. 

! * 
j More ihan 1.9 md- 
j lion people of foreign 
origin currently rctidc 
in the Federal Republic. 
.About I.J million of 
these are guest workers. 
* 

"Even as a child I 
had studied the religions 
of India and I was 
parlicularl v interested 
in non-violence. For 
me Gandhiji iiv/.v the 
prophet of Ahimsa." 
(Margret Spiegel) 

• 

The German Acade¬ 
mic E.xchangc Service 
in India has offered 24 
fellowships to Indian 
scholars for enhanced 
studies in West Ger¬ 
many. The tenure of 
scholar.diips is for 
one year or more. 

« 

'' The Suffering Man,'' 
the world's largest pain¬ 
ting, was winched up 
the facade of West 
Berlin's shopping centre 
recently. Painted on a 
73 X 12 metre canvas by 
artist Michael Ostwald. 
it is intended to 
t attract public attention 
towards world hunger. 

* 

The index for indus¬ 
trial production in the 


Federal Rcpiihlu of 
Germany shot up in 
June 1969. Compared 
to the figure for the 
.same period in 1968. 
It wa.s 9 I % higher. 
* 

.4 lien technique oj 
trcaiiiigche.st and.shoul¬ 
der pains or cramps, 
caused by angina pecto¬ 
ris has been evolved 
by the Bonn Universii\ 
Clinic. The technique 
comprises use of radio 
ir(jvr.s to siimiilate the 
vital nerves in the 
human body 
* 

India'.s exports to 
(Test Germany in the 
first quarter of 1969 
ha\e increased by 13"'^ 
as compared to ihc 
same period last year. 

* 

H es'l Gerinany tops 
the li.st as the largest 
producer of electric 
power III ihe Common 
Market counrrics. Next 
in sequence are: France, 
Italy, Netherlands, Bel¬ 
gium and Luxembourg. 

4 

German-made TV 
camera lensesandprisms 
in the laser reflector for¬ 
med part of the .Apollo- 
II equipment that was 
recently used to trans¬ 
mit moon pictures and 
for measuring moon's 
distance from earth. 

* 

.Munich, the venue for 
1972 Olympic Games, 
will soon have an 
underground railwa v. 
Covering 55 iniles, the 
stihuay will have 7 
stations and connect 13 
.siibiirhan railway lines. 


Dr. R. Kuiiisch. Bom¬ 
bay's German Consul 
General, presented a 
sculptured copper pla- 
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qtic depicting Mahatma 
Gandhi to the Sabar- 
mati .Ashram in .Ahme- 
dabad. The plaque, 
a work of the Ger¬ 
man sculptor Yr.sa von 
i.eistner, depicts a 
divine .soul blessing 
.Mahatma Gandhi. 

• 

"Theatre on German- 
Speaking Stages," an 
exhibi lion introducing 
the German Theatre to 
people abroad, will soon 
start on a world tour. 
Organised by Munich's 
Goethe .Society, the 
e.xhihits include 200 
pictures on all aspects 
of German 1 heat re. 

•k 

"Deutsche Welle," 
the German Overseas 
Radio Service, celebra¬ 
ted its 40th anniversary 
I ccenlly. With 89 hroail- 
eavtiiig hours in .19 lan¬ 
guages a day. the service 
gives to its listeners 
a comprehensive cover¬ 
age of political, econo¬ 
mic and cultural life 
of West Germany. 
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WEST GERMAN 

ELECTION RESULTS 


SEPTEMBER 28, 1969 

Seats in 
Parliament 

Percentage 
of Total Votes 

CDU/CSU 

242 


46.1 

Christian Democratic Union 



and Christian Social Union 



SPD 

224 


42.7 

Social Democratic Party 



FDP 

30 


5.8 

Free Democratic Party 



NPD 

Nil 


4.3 

National Democratic Party 



ADF 

Nil 


0.6 

Communists & other extreme Leftists 



OTHERS 

Nil 


0.5 


German h!eyi's 
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OUR NOTE ROOK 



. i.lhi lii 



HfUiiiiilh (illniliLi n,ilini<. 


j^ELLMVTH Cimther Dahms' "German 
History in Pictures'’ is a remarkable 
efiort in piesenting a panoramic view of 
German liistoiy in visual terms. Its 
range of topics comprises events ranging 
from the battle of Germanic tribes in the 
First Century A.D. to the forcible occu¬ 
pation of Czechoslovakia by the “GDR" 
troops in August last year. Some of 
the pictures collected in this book {348 
pages, with 92 coloured plates and 400 
black and white prints) arc inlecd rare 
and have not been published before. 

Dahms considers ideas and power 
equally strong motivating factors for 
events that go in to make history. Mind 
and power, he believes, have a tragic 
interconnection. Thus it was only the 
armed conflict between the Germanic 
tribes and the Romans that led to a new 
culture—-a prerequalte for the course 
of fnlure events in German history. 
The devastated German Reich experienced 
a .spiritual upsurge, never seen before, 
afiei the Jliiity years H'ar, in which 
it had lost a rlihd of its population. 
On the other hand, one of Germany’s 
most well-known scientists. Albert 
Einstein, contributed to the fact that the 
tools of power developed from the labours 
of the mind. This ba.sir idea has greatly 
influenced the selection of the pictures. 

hi the present work, the main empha.sis 
lies on political and historical happen¬ 
ings- -the text and pictures leading the 
reader from one event to another. Con¬ 
fining himself to essentials, the author gives 
a comprehen.sive survey of German history 
in a precise and easily understandable 
style. Theamiexiire, containing important 
dates of German history, makes this 
volume an extremely useful reference hook. 

Poblifhtr ' UlliMin Vcritf. Barlin 


FIRST DAY COVER OF GANDHI POSTAGE STAMP 


The high watermark of 
the Gandhi Centenary 
celebrations in the 
Federal Republic of 
Germany was reached on 
October 2, 1969, when 
the Federal Post Of¬ 
fice issued a Gandhi 
commemorative postage 
stamp to mark the 



birthday of Mahatma Gandhi. The picture alongside shows 
the facsimile of the first day cover issued in Bonn. 


WEST GERMAN FOREIGN POLICY 


Since the recent elections in the Federal Republic of 
Germany there .are increasing speculations, partly 
originating from interested sources, which do not re¬ 
flect official West German opinion on the main problems 
of German foreign policy. Naturally, the policy of the 
new Federal Government cannot yet be predicted in 
detail. This will have to wait until the formation of 
the new German Govt, at the end of October and its_offi- 
cial policy statement. However, the basic outline of 
the future German foreign policy is already clear: 

1. Spokesmen of the coalition partners, the Social 
Democratic Party (SPD) and the Free Democratic Party 
(FDP), have pointed out that they intend to maintain 
the continuity of the German foreign policy. 

2. Neither the SPD nor the FDP is prepared to grant for¬ 
mal, legal recognition of the GDR, but they would like 
to establish some kind of regulated ‘‘modus vivendi.'' 
Political observers in Bonn feel that to achieve this 
the SPD would accept talks at the cabinet level. 

3. Both the SPD and the FDP want to improve understanding 
with the Soviet Union and the other East Bloc States, 
even if this could be achieved only by “small steps." 

4. The coalition partners believe that Poland should 
play a special role on the thorny path to the East- 
West rapprochement. 

5. Both parties advocate an exploitation of all 
possibilities for an East-West rapprochement by patient 
and non-doctrinaire negotiations but without any revo¬ 
lutionary surrender of the basic positions. 

6. Non-recognition of the “GDR" will remain a funda¬ 
mental principle of German foreign policy. 

«»WE SHOULD NOT DISTURB THEM...” 

Perhaps the most accurate commentary on the German 
question in the context of the present policy deli¬ 
berations and on the attitude of Third Countries was 
given by Swedish Foreign Minister Torsten Nilsson. At 
a meeting of the Swedish Social Democratic Party on 
Sept. 30, 1969 he said: “Strong forces in West Ger¬ 
many today are working towards a more bearable existence 
of both parts of Germany and a more realistic solution of 
Germany's external problems. We should encourage these 
efforts, but we should not disturb them, for Instance, 
by a premature recognition of East Germany." 
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COALITION PARTNERS 


WILLY BRANDT (SPD) 







yylLLY BRANDT joined the Socialist Move¬ 
ment as a teenager. Today, 55-year old 
Willy Brandt is chief of the Social Democratic 
Party in Germany. During the Nazi era he went 
to Scandinavia and fought against Hitler from 
there. He became a member of the German 
Bundestag in 1949 and after eight years he 
responded to a call asking him to become West 
Berlin’s Governing Mayor. He functioned as 
Vice Chancellor and Foreign Minister in the out¬ 
going CDU-SPD Grand Coalition. His diplo¬ 
matic goal: A Viable European Peace System. 


WALTER SCHEEL (FDP) 




ALTER SCHEEL actually wanted to become 
a banker but finally became an economic 
adviser and a politician. After eight years of 
activity in the Bundestag, the 50-year old FDP 
MP took charge of the new Ministry of 
Economic Cooperation in 1962. He remained 
a minister till the end of the CDU-FDP 
Coalition in 1966 after which he moved to 
the Opposition. Since January 1968, he is the 
leader of the FDR He has visited India a 
number of times, the last occasion being to pay 
homage to the late President Dr. Zakir Husain. 


Spokesmen of both coalition parties have pointed out that the new 
Government intends to maintain the continuity of German foreign policy. 

Non-recognition of the “G.D.R.” will remain a fundamental principle. 
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j^API’lLY fim hed on the front ri/iion 

of the hin</(\ the IVcU (icrimin 
film Mar, I/mIi: 0/ci\, Iim onry icauni 
to took itroiahr mto the future. linlimJ 
her aptomh uiitl popiilaiily have in own 
ovci the yt’ai\, e\pr(ially with the lom- 
pletioii of her tHenlielh film 'Butn Is 
SurpriMit, Jhelellow l.oves Me" iiheient 
she ploys ihi lole of an iireverenl. lare- 
fiee, lempeninu niLi!. .sssinpinp yi I lovahlc 
.starlet Dncstnl h} Horn Mat tan 
Gosoy. her Inh st film falls in the 
catepory of the moetm Mipiie film nhiih 
ha.s fin Its loiah HeiUn and Miiiiiih’.s 
Sehwalnnp. ( o-siaued with Stefan lielirens 
who [ilay.s the iiile of an aiiticiiie 
salesman {picture ahose: iidinp the 
bieyi le), the film does not lestricl itself to 
sinilio shots, iindindoor shooting. Instead, 
the lamata and the film uiiil go on IoloIioh 
in seal eh of aailieiilii ily and low hiidyels 

Brown eyed and dark haired, the 
popidiit film star has all the vipoiti of 
youthfulness in her. She lives in Munich, 
drives a fust ear, is temperamental and ha.s 
little patience for thint'.'i But she is eahii 
ill front of the movie (ametas and does 
not lose her paticme even if o puitieular 
shot means a number of lakes. She wears 
her own i lollies in films and prefers 
Cacharel fashions with tight blouses, 
trousers and dres.ses—all m sober .shades. 


Cologne Trio Captivates Music-Lovers 


VursT Gciniai)>‘s intern,iU(.>iwll> 

' known ColJgne Trio—conip- 
iising (Irom left) Max Roslal 
(violin), Sicgliied Palm (\iolon- 
I vllo), and Heinz Sehrocter 
(piano) recently gave New 
Delhi's imisic-lovers a rare (real 
o! ch.ijnbci music ihai will long 
be lemembercd lot its spiiilual 
sustenance and sublimalion With 
each inenihct of (he Trio a( the 
besl, (he music ntse lo ex- 
ee'plional (icighis whose highlights 
will long linger in public memory 
The concert, jointly .sponsored by 
the Delhi Music StKiely aiul the 
Max Miiellcl rthavan, Itegan with 

llcelhoven's Trio Dp 70,1 in D Major with an Allegro. I argo and 
Picsto I male all a well-knit piece executed faithf'ullx. The Mozart 
Trio, dial lollowcd, w.is an vleganl and limshcd perfoimance with the 
ntaestio's graces rendered with deep tmdcislanding. The Brahm’s 
T'rto Op )<7, the concluding puce ol the esenini!, w.is thoughtfully 
txetuled All together, the conccil was a laie experience of chambci 
musie lendcted “.it us most miiniate .ind most me.iiimgful hest.” 


German Indologist Studies Dhangar Tribal Life 


completion of a sociological 
’study on the life and ways of the 
Dhangais, a scmi-nom.idic tribe in .some 
^ - ;1«, Mah.uashira di.slncts, Indo-Cieiman 

~Wi collaboialiOTi leceiitly look one more 

• s I signihc.ini step m the sphere of Ciilliirc 

• . and Sociology Undertaken by Dr 

Ciiieiitei Sonlbeinier, a Heidelberg 
' ' j scliolar lioin the Soulh-1 ast Asia Insti- 

'• « y (tile, the survey eompiises S,(K)0 slides 

,ind 130 lioiiis of l.ifted Dhangai legends, 
" then tolk music and tubal customs-all 

T collccled painstakingly I'V the German 

it .uilhor T)i Sontlicimers study of this 

simple and g.ty pastoral Iribe. made 
through collaboration between the (ierman Research C ouncil 
Poona University, is soon to be published in a book lorm 


po.ssible 
and the 


German Lions Club Gift for Bombay Hospitals 


came a.s a gesture of 

Iriendship to the Indian community from Lions Clubs of Stcinhuder Mccr 
andDist. Ill N in Germany. Accepting the gift before a distinguished 
uudicnee, President J D. Surti (picture: centre) thanked the Lions of West 
Germany, particularly the former District Governor Otto Keune whose 
efforts had made possible this gift for the benefit of Bombay hospitals. 
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fiANnUI Cf NTENAKY Cl.EEBRATIONS 

A German Tribute to Gandhiji 


1 "pHROUGHOUT the Federal Republic of Germany 
' where the Gandhi Centenary Celebrations have 
been going on full swing through the Radio, TV 
and the Press, tributes to Mahatma Gandhi, the 
; apostle of peace and non-violence, are being paid 
' continuously. The latest to commemorate the 
' memory of the father of the Indian nation and the 
architect of secular India comes from “Scala Inter- 
, national,” a pictorial magazine published In six 
language editions from Frankfurt-on-Main. In a 
three page pictorial feature entitled “A Life For 
' Humanity" on Vithaibhai Jhaveri’s documentary 
I film it comments on the Mahatma and observes 
1 that the Gandhi Centenary Celebrations “symbolise 
the deep respect and admiration people all over 
the world have for the great son of India who 
; championed the cause of universal brotherhood 
I of man.” Commenting on the cosmopolitan signi- 
I ficance of GandhIjI’s contribution to human affairs, 

1 It observes ; “The moral Influence of his per¬ 
sonality and of his gospel and technique of non¬ 
violence cannot be weighed In any material 
scale. Nor is Its value limited to any particular 
country or generation. It Is his Imperishable 
I gift to humanity.” Here then are the facsimiles 
I of the “Scala International" feature. 
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H'U/i hruslu\. c<il(nii\ iiiul papen 
sprcatl txfoie them the ( upital'i little 
urtt^t'. conerntutte tw their ‘■miiirci- 
pieces ” All oiuisioiiul disliacliim or 
a look ol others was not ruled out 


MAX MLlIl-iBR DHAVAN'S 

ON-THE-SPOT 

PAINTING 

COMPETITION 


'pllK <>rg.iiiiscrs of llie Childrcn’- 
lloui at Max Mueller Bliavan, New 
Delhi, were in for a hig surprise when 
about 400 chilcireti poured in at an 
“On-ihc-Spot Panning Contpciition” 
teccntly. Although there was a bus 
strike and the weather had been uncer¬ 
tain the whole week, ihe little ones did 
not seem to mind Alt that seemed to 
matter with them were the mental 
images waning to splash down in colour 
on sheets of paper lying bcfoie them 

A similar competition was organised 
by Mux Mueller Bhas.in last year and 
pros'od to be a big success. The response 
this year was really fantastic which 
has proved that this particular feature 
of the programme initiated b> the Indo- 
German Cultural Centre in New Delhi 
would become popular and draw 
children in large numbers every year. 

The l.iwns at 3 Cur/on Road, with 
the new Miix Mueller building in the 
background, made a colourful setting 
as the little ones woiked conscieiUiotisly 
at their “masterpieces.” They had 
t three themes to choose from. “A 









■ Vi 


/far 










•No»’ uhat more One more line or dash of paint one seems to ask from 
the other. Indiviiluiil woik apart, informal consultations sicre also in the game 


Hawkei,” “A Mcl.i” and “Delhi As Seen 
B\ Me." Tlic last theme was especially 
chosen so that the pdinlings of this 
compciilion can he included with those 
of an exhibition organised by the Gocthe- 
Inslitulc, Munich, “Munich As Seen 
By Cihildien ” The combined exhibition 


! - • 



I will be on display from the Children’s 
! l>ay on November 14 this year at the 
! New Delhi Max Mueller Bliavan. 

Prizes were distiibuted by Prof. 
Dr. H.J. Koellreiiltcr, Director of Max 
Mueller Bliavan, for outstanding per¬ 
formances m the three age groups: 
8-9; 10-11; and 12 years. A special 
prize was also given to the best entry 
I from the age group liclow eight. 

And even though only a few of the 
young competitors won prizes there was 
satisfaction and a look of achievement 
on the faces of all the children who 
seemed to have enjoyed Ihe afternoon, 
Aruna George 







‘Now what's coming up? Does the fine 
sketch of the lady call for more colour V 
The next stroke will be anyone's guess 


It was the 8-9 age-group which seemed 
to have found real thrill and creattve 
pleasure at the spot-art competition 
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INDIAN EXHIBITS AT . 


WEST BERLIN 
OVERSEAS 
IMPORT FAIR 



|yJlNE Indian export firms, icprcseni- 

ing IC exporters from dinerenf pans 
of India, took part in (Ins year's 7lli 
Overseas Import Pair, called “Paitners 
for Progress.” in West Berlin uvently. 
They were part of an intci n.ilional gel- 
together of 470 rcpresentalivcs'ol expoit 
firms from ‘53 Afio-Asian Lountiies. 

The Indian stands at ihe Pan dis¬ 
played a greal variety of colourful 
textiles, handicrafts, art objects, and 
light industrial products Poi Ihe 
fust time, the Stale Governments of 
Rajasthan and Jammu eSi Kashmir dis¬ 
played items of jewellery, wood carvings, 
carpets and papiel mache products 
which arc known for their colour and 
designs On the other hand, Bomh.iv's 
PR Inicrnalional, in collaboration with 
imexma Cimbll - ils repiesenlative 
in West fierniany ran the higgisst stall 
which displayed processcti food, spices, 
silks and silk garments, jewellers, inm, 
cigars, spectacle frames, riihber gloves 
and many light engineeiing pioducts. 

The Inslian Pavilion was not onls 
the largest in the Pair hut also had the 
greatest variety of oriental specialities 
to oHei A special feature this year 
was lhal local jinporlers of Indian 





Imlhin ajipcii tii\plriycil af /he /th Orr/iCtis fmpii/t Fa//i/i/rc/cltrl r/ia/zv hi/vers ro the 
h/d/wt PMitum. htthc/n ( imsiil Gei/erul, f’.C Duwitprii (ex/ren/c le}i).ah„ viuled the .dall 



products participated along with their 
principal Indian suppliers. The collcclivc 
elfori helped both sides to make a 
purposeful assessnicnl of the marketing 
possibilities in West Ginnanv under 
the overall guidance ol ihe Indian 
Council of Trade r.iirs and Exhihilions 
and India's Coiisiilale Gciieial in Berlin 
This year's partieipalion has clearly 
ic'calcd that extensive opporliiiniics 
foi niaike'ing dillereiil varielics of con¬ 
sumer goods in the Pederal Republic 
aie available. While 
a West Ciemian 
imporicr has lifted 
the enure slocks 
of jewcllciy and 
ready-made ladies 


silk garnienls, orders have been booked 
for furl her imports of Indian cotton 
lexliles and fabrics Orders have also 
been placed for imports of all kinds, 
of handiciafts as are typically Indian 
and conform to European tastes Indian 
cxhibilors feel that iheir participalicm 
has helped them to assess Ihe changing 
trend in ihe Gorman consumer market. 
Jls participation has paved the way 
for grcMter exports of a wide range of 
Indian products lo West Germany. 



A wide range of colourful handicrafts at the Indian stalls formed 
the matn buyer's counter at this year's Berlin Import Fair 
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In tlm FndnrmI 
Rnpublic of Omrmmny 


The Blind Are Gainfully Employed 



Appn'Ciatum for ar! umoiip the hlinJ proplf iii Get many has been syitemalicully cultivated Ihrouph exhibition of 

the graphu arts m this case through an woih of nails, wires and engravings which can he felt by finger ups 
Vocational coiincs aie also organised to help them participate in public life as much as possible 


pRANZ K . an «lcc(rica1 engineer, 
runs his own firm with a stafT s>f 
20 technicians. He maiiuracturcs modei n 
seismngraphic rcscarcli equipment, all 
of which he has developed, tested and 
improved himself even though he is 
blind In the Federal Republic there i 
ate about 60,000 blind, 6,500 as a result ’ 
of the war. 71 per cent lost their eyesight 
in old age, 1.5 per cent are children 
and the rest arc in employment The 
number of blind is coruslanlly decreasing 
since many of the causes of blindness ■ 
are being increasingly overcome. 

The mea.surcs introduced by the 
Federal Government in co-operation ' 
with the German Association of the . 
Blind are directed towards the blind in ' 
employment who number 12,(X)0. Thirty 
per cent of these are in industry, 

2U per cent in arts and crafts for the : 
blind, 30 per cent in clerical jobs, and ; 
the remaining 20 per cent are self-em- , 
ployed. No blind person need go with- ; 
out training, and ail of them can claim 


assistance to help them go about their 
occupations The law ensures employ¬ 
ment fot the blind, protects them against 
unjust dismissal, and prescribes an addi¬ 
tional holiday. They are also granted 


As the Fourth General Assembly 
of The World Council For The 
Welfare of The Blind meets in 
New Delhi It will be interesting 
to note that all efforts are being 
made in West Germany to reha¬ 
bilitate the blind in society and 
to enable them to participate jn 
public life as much as possible. 


a tax allowance and an allowance for 
the blind, and other facilities. 

Blind children are entitled to suitable 
schooling. Those who go blind later in 
life can either stay on in their present 
employment or go in for a course of re¬ 
training. New occupations are being 


sought for the blind The Federal 
Ministry of Labour and Social Affairs 
has carried out a survey of the possibi¬ 
lities of training and employing the 
blind as programmers. Statutory and 
technical means arc being used to case 
the integration of the blind in society. 
The most modern piece of equipment 
in thi.s respect is the tape recorder, and 
half of the Federal Republic's blind 
already have one each. Six hearing 
libraries for the blind have been 
opened and about 6,000 literary and 
scientific works have already been taped. 
The German Association of the Blind 
has built more than 1,000 flats for the 
blind in all German cities. There are 
also homes for blind people in employ¬ 
ment, old people’s homes, recrea¬ 
tion centres and assembly halls. The 
Association’s headquarters assist in the 
formulation of legislation. It also 
publishes periodicals and provides tape 
recorders, and has a branch dealing 
with assistance for developing countries. 
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500 YEARS OF OONTACTS AND PARTNERSHIP 

INDIA 

AND THE GERMANS 


A new book from the pen of Mr. Waller I.eilcr, •'India and 
■^ihe Germans," has recently been released Mi l.eifer h.ts 
already written a few books on India and now within 450 pages, 
the author describes Indo-German contacts dining ihe last 
500 years and deals with subjects like Art, Poetry, Religion, 
Philosophy, Research, Medicine, r.eonomics and Politics.' 

It IS the hypothetical nature to a large extent which has 
hound India and Ihe Germans for the last 5tK) years No othci 
country in the world was able to arouse the proverbial Get man 
"nostalgia for the far-off lands," the romantic phantasy and the 
curiositv to such a large c.xlent as the inyslcrious country in 
the f'ar East which is wrapped up in legends An epoch of 
intellectual contacts dawned along with the cm of disinvciies 
The age ol rationalism was eonfionted with the world ol 
Uiiddhism Shakuntala, a creation of the poet Kalidasa, 
piosided science and poetry of Ihe classical and loniantic ages 
with a magtc wand which t'pened up the doorw.iy leading to 
India's pjjsi With the birth of the science of Indology m the 
beginning of the Ihih century, and with the advent of philolo¬ 
gical expeditions into the micllectual world ol the Vedas and 
of Samskril. India became the .scientilic goal of all pilgrimages 
An unending dialogue, which formed the connc'img link with 
modem mlelleclual India as icpresenled by Dr K.tdh■lkll^hnan 
w.i.s stalled. The 20th century of today however’also stands 
m Ihe midst of economic, technical and political tendencies 
which open up a new era of partnership. Get man contacts 


\^lter Leifer 



und die Deutsdien 


500Jahre 

Begegiiung und Rutnersdiaft 

Kunst Diditun^ Religion 
Philosophic Forsdiung 
Medizin Wirtsdmft RDiitik 

Erdinann 


The cover of \\ alter Letlei s hook Attd The Oct' 

Hunts (500 Yeiir', of Contoi ts Olid Tut tnerdtip) h\ued hv 
Hoi It 1 1 dnmiiii. ilu i> ell-k noivn pidihxhcr of hook i on Jiidto 

meanliinc icached its thud edition 
What luiwevei seemed to be missing 
Ironi Ibis s'l'llection ot litcialuic on 
India ,i\ailablc m Geiman was a con- 
us'nscd pts'senljtion iif Indo-Gernian 
lelalK'iis in the fields of iiiliurc, seicnee, 
phih'sophy and other subjects which 
d.Tled right fiom the cailiesi days of 
the hisiory ot (icimany's iiilcicsi m 
India lu Ihe piescnt day. 

"riie liicndly disposition and the 
keen inletcsl shown by many Germans 
towards India is ecriainly not confined 
to India’s culiuial liadition alone 
They aie also interested in the largest 
dcmociacy m Asia and in the hopes 
and taies regarding India's future which 
they also share. These feelings piobably 
also oiiginale from the conviction that 
the dialogue with the Indian view of 
hie and spirituality has given the Ger¬ 
mans many a helpful idea und a lip lead¬ 
ing to the right direction And it is lor 
this reason that 1 wish this book a 
vast leadership in both the countries." 

Publiihar. Hortt Erdinann. Tuabinftn 



Erdteil 

dep 

Enrscheidung 

WAITER UiflR 


MARIENBURG-VERIAG • WUfiieURG 


‘‘Asia—A Continent of Decisions": 
one of the many books by Walter 
Leifer who has mostly written on India 


with India ate 
perhaps the richest and most mulli- 
laiiotis o( any such cncounleis between 
two nations The historical develop¬ 
ment ol ilicse contaels and Ihe tiansfor- 
maiion of India's image from the middle 
iiges up to the piesent day have heen 
described by Mr. Waller Leifei m tins 
book with cssc'ntial ohjcelivils and a 
desirable nnnuleness of delail 

The President ol the liido-Geiman 
Society, Di A .Seifriz, writes m the 
piefaee to this book : "If the Institute 
lot Kclaliuns with Foreign Countries 
has presented a study of the eenluiics- 
old mutual Indo-German ties, one 
should eonsidei this publication as a 
link in the chain of publicali.sns devoted 
by this I isiilute to India and to her 
culture during the course of the last 
few ycats. The anthology, “Dei spie- 
chonde Pflug" ("The Speaking Plough"), 
which presents "India through short 
Slones written by her outst.inding 
contemporary authors” to its German 
readcis, published till 1962, has m the 
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NEWS 


FEATURES 


PICTURES 



^ONTRARt to the notion that play 
^ and exercise hardly go together, 
sculptor Christian Weiser’s spherical 
concrete-piece provides a delightful 
way out for kids in any kindergarten. 
The hollow globe, with apertures, is 
ail aesthetic delight in modern sculp¬ 
ture atid gives enough muscle exercise 
to the young for whom it is a plaything. 
The globe was displayed at the 1969 
Leisure Fair held in Cologne recently. 


“rrEED and economy ’ arc the catch- 
words th.u currently pronounce a 
revolution in farm practices in West 
Germany. Employment of the latest 
liarvesting combines at the rye and oat 
fields belonging to the Klausheide 
farming community in Emsiand. which 
spread over thousands of hectares, has 
replaced nearly sixty old fashioned 
threshers that were needed earlier. 


the latest in pace-setters in hair-styles 
and to capture the fancy of smart 
yoting women is the “Cosi" hair-do. 
Appearing simultaneously in three 
fashion conscious German cities, it sets 
the vogue for 1970. The new hair-style 
hasledto a competition among hairdres¬ 
sers to give their clients the new look 
without involving any extra time. And 
they have succeeded. With make-ups for 
the morning and the evening, “Cosi," 
therefore, is the thing most women have 
been looking for for quite some time. 


*S • 


U lO 






^ROSS.country drivers are in for 
faster and more pleasurable drives 
with the introduction of the country 
“Beetle." the VW 181, by the Volks¬ 
wagen Works. It has been built specially 
for rough terrain as a multi-purpose 
vehicle and it can climb gradients up to 
55 per cent. Costing about Rs. 17,000, 
It has a top speed of llOkmphand a 
four-door body with a collapsible roof 


■: •v'-y- 



“MYRINA." the largest West German 
merchant marine ship, was wel¬ 
comed to Hamburg when it recently 
returned there for a routine check up. 
Thousands of spectators lined up on the 
banks of the river Elbe when the 320 
metre expanse of the 192,000-ton super 
tanker drove across St Pauli Landing 
Bridge. Its inching into the dry dock, 
“Elbe-17," a difficult manoeuvre, was 
completed with meticulous precision. 











hjEED for clearer TV pictures, colour 
'and black-and-white, has led ex¬ 
perimenters to set up TV .antennae at 
heights of 3,000 metres up toZugspitze. 
the highest peakinthcGcrman Alps.This 
IS because increasing competition in the 
TV business has led the manufacuircrs to 
invest more in scientific knowledge and 
research. The effort has led to ex¬ 
cellent production and sales of TV sets. 


^ATCHING frogs with a metallic ring 
may sound odd in the stork frater¬ 
nity. Yet for the wisened stork 
(picture left), who overlooks his nest 
on the banks of the river Elbe in 
Hamburg, it is no novelty. Weeks ago 
the father stork was given a metal 
beak by the Zoo’s veterinary surgeon 
when he discovered that the water bird 
had got his beak broken on a transit 
flight from Africa. The surgery, how¬ 
ever, has been a pleasant experience, 
both for the patient and the surgeon. 


aT the Bourg St. Maurice world 
'^championships for canoe slalom, held 
recently in France, the West German 
canoeists secured four titles for the 
Federal Republic. Schwerte’s Wolfgang 
Peters (picture above) scored the first 
position in the singles and was ahead of 
feliow-German Reinhold Kauder from 
Grevcnbroich. In team rowing also, 
three German-Canadian pairs scored 
over the Czech and French contestants. 
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GERMAN 

NEWS 


IN SHORT 


Mita Behn (Miss I 

Madeleine Slade) the 
famous English-born 
disciple of Gandhiji 
took part in a Gandhi 
centenary function in 
Cologne, Ifc'A/ Ger¬ 
many, where she recalled 
many of Iter unforgett¬ 
able moments with \ 
Mahatma Gandhi. 1 

« 

Contrary to some 
reports in the press 
there are no indications 
that the new SPD- 
FDP government, to he 
formed soon in Bonn, 
would cease to regard 
recognition of the 
"GDR" by third count¬ 
ries as an unfriendly act. 

« 

The East German 
leaders, who like to \ 
refer to their regime 
as “The First German 
Peace State," once again 
violated the demilitari¬ 
zed status of Berlin by 
staging a massive mili¬ 
tary parade in the ! 

German capital. 

« I 

32,400 books were i 
published during the last > 
year bv various West 1 

German publishing | 
houses thus surpassing I 
all previous records. | 

* i 

Siemens (India) Bom- j 
bay, manufacturers of | 
motors, transformers 
and switchgears, in¬ 
creased their business 
by 100 per cent in 
the first 9 months 
of 19b9 compared to 
the same period last 
year. They have also 
been able to increase 
the exports of these 
engineering products. 

♦ 

Two West German 
scientists are current I v 
examining 116.74 gra¬ 
mmes of lunar dust in 
the Max Planck In¬ 
stitutes. They are 


working out the chemi- | 
cal, radio-active and 
mass .spectrographic 
properties of the lunar 
material with them. \ 
♦ 

The outstanding result 
of the recent We.st 
German elections is the 
overwhelming victory oj 
the major democratic 
parties and the deva.stat- 
ing defeat of the extre¬ 
mists both right and left. 

« 

“/ wanted to be able ; 

to read the books that 
I wanted to, / wanted ; 

to see the films that I j 

liked to see, and I 
wanted to go forth into 
1 the world, not to \ 

' cringe." (An Escapee I 

from the “GDR"). | 

A i 

There are more than 
2,000 women employees 
in Bonn's Foreign Ser¬ 
vice. On the late.st count ; 

89 of them hold key 
posts including the 
ranks of ambassadors, \ 

ministers and counsel- ; 

lors in German embus- j 

sies all over the world. 

According to a pro¬ 
gramme now being < 

worked out, 200 \ 

additional German uni¬ 
versity volunteers are , 

to be assigned to | 

various UN develop- ' 

ment aid programmes, i 

* 

Eleven Indian c.x- 
porters recently look 
part in “Partners for 
Progress" Exhibition 
at the Seventh Over¬ 
seas Import Fair in 
Berlin. The Indian stalls ! 

displayed handicrafts, 
textiles, rugs, jewellery, 
tea and coffee. 

* 

Friedl lAnke, a 19- 
year old East German ; 

girl J'rom Dresden, re¬ 
cently escaped to free- 



' /» 


dom using a no vel 


Hiding in a compm^ 
ment near th^^i^pmol 
tank of d 'far, .the 
crovsed into Austria. 


^ubhfh«4 by ch« ^ft an<l 
information Offico of th# 
Embassy of th« Fodtral KapiAlic 
of Garmany. No> 6* Shanti 
bath. Chanakyapurf, Npwr Oaltil* 


Five H'e.st German 
diesel hydraulic loco¬ 
motives are .soon to 
he introduced on the 
mainlines of the South¬ 
ern Railway for the 
first time in India. 

Since the end oj 1949, 
some 3 million people 
left East Germany 
to settle in the Federal 
Republic of Germany. 
More than 250,000 of 
these refugees left since 
the Berlin Wall went up 
on August 13, 1961. 

« 

In 1968 West Ger¬ 
many's direct private 
inve.stments abroad shot 
up by 59.3 per cent 
over those in 1967. 
They tanged at 1,572 
million DM, that is, 

nearly Rs. 314 crores. 

• 

We.st Germany's 
Schiller Museum, an 
expanding archive of 
German literature, af¬ 
fords new insights 

into German writers 
and their works. 

Its “Cotta Manus¬ 

cript.s" alone contain 
100,000 letters in¬ 
cluding 280 by Goethe. 
¥ 

In the 1972 Olympics 
the West German Fede¬ 
ral Post Office will 
cater to the needs of 8 
million sports enthu¬ 
siasts all over the world. 
Forty-one relay chan¬ 
nels will then feed the 
European TV networks. 
* 

A week-long festival 
of young German 
films was recently held 
in Ahmedabad. The 


lOITOR 
Harmann Ziock 

OEfUTy EDITORS 
Dr. Harmann Vornafald 
{an E. Eriara 

tomboy , Waltar Laifar. Carman 

Ceniulatf Canard ''Dufal 

House Road No. S Bacfcba^ 
Raciamacion, Bombay*!* 

Ctf/eudo ' Rudolph. Carman 
CofisuUca Canarai ''ILACO 

Housa"* Sth Floor. I/) 
ftrtbourna Road, Calcuna-I. 

Modras Citali tanfa. Carman 
Consuiata Cancrat. ISI flounC 
Road, tO.B. Buiidinf. MadraS’Z 

Fnncad at The Caxton Frasa 
Rrtvaca Limttad. New Dalhi* 

Annual Subacnpcion Ra. 2 
Sinaia Copy 10 Patsa 


films screened were 
prize-winners at the 
Oberhausen short film 
festival held earlier. 

¥ 

“Mahatma Gandhi 
As Germans See Him," 
a book edited by Heimo 
Rau, was recently 
presented to the Bom¬ 
bay Mayor, Mr. J. K. 
Joshi. The release of 
the book coincided with 
the Gandhi Centenary 
Celebrations in India. 

♦ 

“Rampaging youths 
turned East Germany's 
20th anniversary cele¬ 
bration into a brawl and 
clashed with the com¬ 
munist police." (UPI) 

¥ 

The Federal Ger- 
I man Railways recently 
! commissioned the most 
j up-to-date track-laying 
I machinery in the 
I world. Automatically 
I performing six opera- 
i Hons in a conveyor-belt 
j fashion, it lays 722feet 
j of track per hour. 
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film star PADMINI—a prominent reader of “GERMAN NEWS” 






J\' “,f I'i’eice Policy For r.iiiope," 
Mr. ft illy Biaiiill, the new TeJera! 
C hanceHor of the (jcrnian SPD-I DP 
CoaUnon am! a iiyoioinly idealistic 
foreign Munster in the fainter Ornnd 
Coalition, onlliiies the (oiitnhution the 
JedemI Refiiildit of deinmny tail make 
to n III Id peace in peneial and I iiiopean 
peace in particidai in the lonnnst delude. 

Since he became the ran inn Minis ter 
in the CDV-SP]> Coalition in Deieriihei 
lUb6. Ml. liiiiiidt has lonimtlled linnself 
and If esi Ciei many III a loieiitn paln.i of 
peine, Jieedom and seiiiiitv lie feels 
thill III the aye of two snpei noild puwei s, 
no liiiopeiin nnintiv alone can iiifliienie 
wen id eieii!'.. and that ihr JuU ol the 
Isu’iifielh teiiliiiy niai' slid depend upon 
the den lopnti Ilf of ! in ape, bofh II e.sieni 
and Iii.slein, in the niiiuie; decades 
fyillunit Joninilaliny any iibsirait, nii- 
tiitlislic piniitec'iis. Ml. liiaiidl initlines a 
step-by-step pioyiannne jar leiilisiny the 
economie, sariul iiiid pidiliml poieiilial 
of eniiie J tirope thioii,i;li the Cnminoii 
Market, I! iineo-deiman Jiiendship and 
roppeialion, Si/lTO, and finiille a lappio- 
ehemenl with 1 a.st I mope. Benmse of 
iicrniaiiy's .specifn stlnalioii, cinided bet¬ 
ween the lent and H c.st, Ihaiidt feels 
that his coimiry has special ciualifica- 
tions for hnddms; bndves to the Cast, 
though always in caaperation with her 
fVest F.nropccm partners. He sees the 
reunification of (Jermany us only part 
of the reunifiecilion of Einope at which 
psiint of time turope will he able la Join 
fully the U.S.A. and Scniei Russia in nn 
attempt to solve the v<’»-v teal social and 
economic dilemmas facing the Latin 
American, African and .Asian countries. 

Publishc*' : Wfiid«nfel4 and Ntcolion 
London. Pnc« : 36 ih. 


Mr. Kai-Uwe von Hansel, a former 
Speaker, wan re-elected the Speaker 
cf the new Bundestap, (Parliament). 

The 56-yeHr old Christian Democrat 
was VC ted back into office by 411 
votes in a House of 517 votes. In his 
first address to the German Parlia¬ 
ment, the new Speaker referred to 
the “critical younper generation” 
and called for an energetic con¬ 
tinuation of parliamentary re¬ 
form. The Bundestag, in his opinion, Kai-Uwe xon Hassel 
should consolidate and justify its 
status and work for peace for all nations, he added. 


1 


WILLY BRANDT, THE NEW WEST GERMAN CHANCELLOR 


Mr. Willy Brandt, the SPD Chairman 
and former B’oreign Minister, was 
elected Chancellor cf the first 
Socialist-led Government of West 
Germany. Soon after forming his s 
15-rcember Cabinet he told his col- 
leagues that it would be a good « 

thing if big words were kept cut ’ 

cf Cabb'.ct discussions for the bene¬ 
fit cf getting on with actual work. 

The 55-year old Chanccllc'r has been Ji 
the ui^chaVlenged leader of the SPD to 
which he gave a new image. He is known fi'dty Biamlt 
to the world since he became Governing 
Mayer cf West Berlin, in 1957. In a felicitation 
m.essagc to Mr. Brandt, Prime Minister Indira Gandhi 
er.preased the hope that during the new Co.ancellor's 
tcT'.ure “the cordial relations between India and Ger¬ 
many will be furt.her strengthened to our mutual beriefit 
and ir. the larger interest of peace and understanding. ’' 

WALTER SCHEEI,. I HE NEW FEDERAL FOREIGN MINISTER 


Walter Scheel, the Deputy Chaincellor 
ar.d Federal Foreign Minister in the 
newly formed SPD-FDP Gcialition in 
Bonn, has been the Ci!airm.an of the 
FDP since 1968. The 50-year old PDP 
leader has been in the German Parlia¬ 
ment since 1953. In the European 
Parliament where he represented the 
Federal Republic he was the chairman 
of the Committee for Cooperation with 
Developing Countries. In this office 
and during his term as the Federal 
Minister for Economic Cooperation, he 
showed himself as a champion of aid for Walter Scheel 

developing countries, particularly 
for education and technical develop¬ 
ment. He has been an active member of the Gandhi 
Centenary Committee in Bonn and visited India early 
this year to represent West Germany at the time of the 
sad demise of the late President Dr. Zakir Husain. 
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BONN POLICY DECLARATION: 


PEACE AND DETENTE! 


Co-ordinated efforts towards domestic reforms, securing peace in the world. 

detente between East and West, the relaxation of inner-German conditions, 
the unification of Europe and universal co-operation—these are the main objec¬ 
tives of the new German Government as outlined by Chancellor Willy Brandt. 


THE MOST IMPORTANT REMARKS IN A NUTSHELL 


1. The object of our political work is to 
preserve the unity of the nation. 

2. We must prevent any further alienation of 
the two parts of the German nation, that 
is, arrive at a regular modus vivendi and 
from there proceed to co-operation. 

3. International recognition of the GDR by 
the Federal Republic of Germany is out of 
question. 

4. Only peace makes our world secure, but it 
is only on the basis of security that peace 
can gain ground. 

5. We wish to make a German contribution 
towards the pacification of a world torn by 
crises and wars. 

6. The Federal Republic of Germany will 


develop its co-operation with Asia, Africa 
and Latin America in a spirit of partnership. 

7. The Federal Government will continue to 
improve the quality of German aid. 

8. We intend to promote our trade with the 
developing countries. 

9. The Federal Government intends to increase 
its co-operation in the United Nations and 
in other international organizations. The 
same applies to world-wide agreements on 
disarmament and arms limitations which arc 
gaining in importance. 

10. The Federal Government rejects any forr.i 
of discrimination, oppression and foreign rule 
which in our day again and again Is jeopar¬ 
dizing the peaceful co-existence of nations. 
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Signing the Indo-Gctman Agn t tneiU in New Delhi Jot 7 ^ studios in Bombay 
I Q^Q and Poona are'. Dr.G.F H enter, Acting German Ambassador {third from 
* Ifffs \jr, A.S. Gill, Jt. Ss'cy. Mmistrv of Jnfonmition and Bioodeasting 


TnrEVISION IN INDIA 


After Delhi, Now Bombay And Poona 


- Mrs. Indira Gandhi, then ag.c..ncnt bclween the 

lOZC Minister for Information lives of the Oovernmenis ol India 

IVOS and Broadcasting, witnessing anil the federal Republic of Cieiniany 

I the inaiigiiial teleiast leu- netting up television stations at Bom¬ 

bay with iclay lacilities to Poona was 

- — —, signed in New Delhi on (ictober 

l<)fi9. The agieeinenl is part of the 
The Ir.depenLlence Day in 196b > Indo-Gernian ICLTinical cooperation 

brought to millions of people in ; programme whereby West Germany will 

and aiound Delhi the first daily j supply fully equipped television trans- 

TV proorainmo telecast by the ; milters for the two TV Stations, video 

Delhi IV studio—a giftof theWesI | sound equipment, together with 

German Government With the I German experts and training facilities 

siqniiiy ol the agiecment of Oct. i for progtamme presentation techniques. 

?9 1969, West Germany helps j Apart from providing advanced expertise 

India to take another hig step i West Geiniany will meet the entire 

imvaids the establishment of a | foreign exchange cost of the project. 

I nationAidf television network. j ,, Werner, the Acting Gcr- 

! man Ambassador, iiftcr signing the 

I'lii AIK Ti' studio m New Delhi, set up in collalioiatioii svith the Television Sitidio 
UI Homhiog. svhieh made it possible to teleiast TV piogriimmes on a daily Itosis 


i The independence Day in 196b 
I brought to millions of people in 
i and around Delhi the first daily 
1 TV proorammo telecast by the 
j Delhi IV studio—a giftof theWest 
I German Government With the 
signing ol the agiecment of Oct. 
?9 1969, West Germany helps 
India to take another hig step 
j towards the establishment of a 
; nationwide television network. 


agicement, said that the new TV Stations 
•should help to speed up the lutroduc- 
iion of television m two major cutes, 
Bomhav and Poona ” He laid emphasis 
on the evei growing importance of tele¬ 
vision in India .is a means of mass 
communication .ind said that it vv.is an 
impoitani medium for impioving the 
"social and economic posiiion of her 
people” and would be useful foi spread¬ 
ing eduealion and family planning in 
India. Tlie present agreement, he said, 
lollow'cd frcim the success of the TV 
Station in Delhi set up in 1957. 

The ir.insmillcr .it Bomh.iy will 
SCI ve the whole of Greater Bombay, its 
industrial environs .ind some rural areas 
of Ttian.i and O'l.iba districts. The 
relay transmiltei at Poona will serve the 
Poona citj. Us indiisiii.il envnons and 
the sill rounding rural areas. The loud 
area seivcd will be lO.tTOOsq ms. 


Ay 
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SECURING FREEDOM THROUGH INCREASED CO-OPERATION 

EXCERPTS FROM CHANCELLOR I 
BRANDT’S i 

GOVERNMENT DECLARATION ! 


-We are resolved to uphold the security of the Federal Republic of 
Germany and the coherence of the German nation, to preserve peace and 
to co-operate in the European peace order, to extend the freedom and 
prosperity of our people and to develop our country in such a way iha! 
Its standing will be recognized and assured in the world of tomoiro,v 
The policy of this Government will be one of continuity and of renewal 


Peace and Unity 

■pHIS Governmcni works on the assum¬ 
ption that the questions which have 
arisen for the German people out of the 
Second Woild War and from the natio¬ 
nal treacher.v commiltcd by the Hitler 
regime can find their ultimate answers 
only in a European peace older 

The object of oui practical political 
woik in the years immediately ahead is 
to preserve the unity of the nation. 

The Gcinun.s aie one, not onl> by 
reason of their language and their 
histou with all its splendour and its 
misers. We ate all at home in Germany. 
And we still has'e common tasks and a 
common responsibility, to cnsiiie peace 
between us. Twenty yea is after the 
cstablishmeiii of (he Federal Republic 
of Germany and of the CiDR we must 
prevent any fuillier alicnalion of the 
(wo pails ol the German nation, that is, 
arrive at a regular modus viveiidi and 
from theie proceed to cooperation 

This IS not just a Gciman intcicsl, 
for It is of importance also for peace 
in Eiiiope and for East-West relation'.. 
Oui own attitude and that of oui fiiends 
towaids the international relations of 
the GDR depend not m the least on 
the attitude of Last .Bcilin itself. It 
is, by the way. not our intention to 
curtail the benefits derived by oiii 
compatiiots from intcinational trade 
and cultural exchanges. 

No Recugnitiun 

The Federal Oovcinment will con¬ 
tinue the policy initiated in December 
1966 and again offers the Connell of 
Ministers of the GDR negotiations at 
Government level without cliserimina- 
tion on cither side, which should 
lead to coniractnally agreed coopcia- 


tion Ilowc,'cr, international recogni¬ 
tion of the GDR by the Federal Republic 
is out of question. Even if there exist 
two stales in Gctmany, they ate not 
foreign countries to each other, their 
relations with each other can only be 
of a special nature. 

Following up the policj ol its pie- 
deccssor, the Federal Go\ eminent dee- 
! lares that its readiness for binding 
] agreements on tlie recipiocal lenuncia- 
i tion ot the use or threat of foicc applies 
; cquallv with icgard to the GDR 

I 

I Berlin 

I Tlic Federal Govvimnciil will adtise 
I ihcU.S.A.-BiilainandFranee tocontiiuie 
i cncrgciieally the talks Ix'gim vM'h the 
I Soviet Union on easing and impioving 
i the situation in Beilin. The slatus of 
i the City of Hcilin under the special 
i responsihilily ot the fmir poweis must 
' remain untouched This miisl itol be a 
hmdraiiec to .seeking faeililies I'm ii ilhc 

■ within and to Beilin. 

We shall continue to cnsiiie the vi.ihi- 
. Illy of Beihn. West Berlin must be pkieod 

■ in a position to assist in impuning the 
i political, economic and eiilltiral ii iaiion.s 
; between the (wo pails ol Geimain 

I Economic Police 

I We in the I edei.il Repnblie .iie hkeU 
] with the need lot compiehensiye relomis 
) Such icforms and a fiiiiliei rise ot 
I pro.spciity arc only possible inconjiinc- 
I lion with continued economic giowtli 
j and sound tinancos. But this Fedcial 
I Govctiimcnt has taken on a diflicult 
I heritage in l ie field of ceonrmic policy 
i winch has forced it to lake speedy action, 
j Since ycsteiday the parity of the Dciilsehe- 
1 Mark has been improved by 8.5 pei cent. 

I The decision ends a phase of uncer- 
I tainty and removes the Umdamental 



Mr. Wdly Branih—tlw new Chancellor 
of the Federal KepuMic of Germany 


disequilibrium in our balance of pay¬ 
ments By that decision we have made 
.1 m.ijoi contribution in the foreign 
trade sector towards further liberali- 
zalion of world trade and towaids stabi¬ 
lizing the international monetary .system. 

Our aim is stabilization without 
siagnalion. This is the object of our 
immediale economic and financial pro¬ 
gramme. It also contains • 

Gontinuation and intensification of 
the good cooperation with the trade 
unions and employee associations. 

Active cooperation by the Federal 
tiovernment in improving cooidmation 
of economic and financial policies in 
the member countries of the Euiopean 
Community and in the necessary furiher 
development of the international mone¬ 
tary system. 

(Continued on page 6) 
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„W1R MUSSTEN JETZT HANDELN" 

SPIEGEL-Gciprach mit Indient Miniit0rpratld«nt Indira Gandhi 



G'jndhi SPIEGEl'Gesproch 'm tJe'* Mmisterprosidenten in Neu-Oelhi* 


The facsimile of the top portion of the'’SpiegeV' article showing Prime Minister Indira Gandhi being interviewed by the two 
Ccfftion rcpycscntutivcSy Mr. Siegfried Kogelfrattz und K. R. Pfeffer, In the centre is Mr. Shcirda Prasad 


•Der Spiegel," the West German news weekly from 
Hamburg, has carried a special feature article on India 
in Its issue of October 13. Spread over six pages m 
the international section of this popular magazine, the 
article, captioned “We Must Act Now." is based on 
a special interview Mrs. Indira Gandhi gave to the 
magazine on the current political, social and 
economic scene of India. The "Spiegel" article 


introduces Mrs. Gandhi as an outstanding woman 
Prime Minister in a world ruled by men and 
briefly recounts the political career of "Mr. Nehru's 
daughter." After rapidly surveying the Indian seen* 
of today, ranging from the bank nationalisation 
issue to family planning, "Spiegel" describes Mrs 
Indira Gandhi as the "most influential lady faced with 
the colossal problems of 500 million people." 


BONN POLICY D ECLARATION 


Intcrnationalcoopcration on thcbasis j 
of security and political equilibrium. | 
Research for Peace | 

But with all this we must not forget: 
Onlv peace makes our world secure. 

It 1 -^ only on the basis of security that 
peace can gain ground. This reali¬ 
zation we share with most peoples on 
earth. Awaie of its special responsibi¬ 
lity in Europe the Federal Government 
IS determined to fui nish Germany’s con¬ 
tribution towards this great aim to the 
best of Its abilities, without over-estimat¬ 
ing the opportunities available to it. 

We will act upon the initiative of the 
Federal President and co-ordinate peace 
research. This is yet another way in 
which we wish to make a German con¬ 
tribution towards the pacification of 
a world lorn by crises and wars. It 
IS in the national interest to strengthen 
international cooperation so that peoples 
may better understand their environment. 
Coopemtion 

The exchange of intellectual achieve¬ 
ments is an integral part of the neces¬ 
sary international cooperation. In 
future the presentation of German 
civilization abroad will aim more at 


giving other nations an idea not only 
of the everlasting achievements of the 
past but also of the daily reality of the 
intellectual .strife and fruitful unrest 
th.al is taking place in Germany too 
in this period of transition. 

The Federal Republic of Germany 
will develop in a spirit of partnership 
iis co-operation with the countries of 
Asia, Africa and Latin America. 
Development Aid 

On tlic eve of the second develop¬ 
ment decade we will continue to con¬ 
tribute towards a joint strategy on the 
burdens of development and will con¬ 
sider the suggestions made in the report 
of the Pearson Commission. The 
Federal Government will endeavour to 
attain the aim envisaged in the report 
for a public share in development aid 
by an annual average increase rate of 
11 per cent. 

The number of Germandeyelopmentex¬ 
perts and volunteers will be increased with 
a view to doubling it by the mid-seventies. 

The Federal Government willconlinue 
to improve the quality of German aid. 
To this end it will simplify and stream¬ 
line its plaiming and implementation. 


Intcmalioiial Trade 

The woild can expect of an econo¬ 
mically strong country such as ours a 
liberal foreign trade policy designed to 
promote the trade of ail countries. We 
especially intend to promote our trade 
with the developing countries, and here 
I mention but the universal preferences 
for commodities fiom the developing 
countries. 

Peaceful Co-existence 

The Federal Government intends to 
increase its cooperation in the United 
Nations and in other international or¬ 
ganizations. The same applies to world¬ 
wide agreements on disarmament and 
arms limitations which are gaining in 
importance. 

The North Atlantic Alliance which 
has proved its value in the twenty years 
of its existence will guarantee our secu¬ 
rity also in future. Its firm solidarity 
is the prerequisite of joint efforts to 
reach a relaxation of tensions in Europe. 

The Federal Government rejects any 
form of discrimination, oppression and 
foreign rule which in our day again and 
again is jeopardizing the peaceful co¬ 
existence of nations. 
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On I heir arrival at Palam Airpoit^ delegates from the 
Federal Republic of Germany to the 57th conference 
of the Inter-Parliamentary Union being held in New Delhi 
were received by the Acting German Ambassador 


BONN PARTICIPANTS IN I P U 


German Parliamentary Delegation 


THE Federal Republic of Germany is participating In the 
’ 57th Conference of the Inter-Parliamentary Union being 
currently held In New Delhi with a 13-member delegation 
comprising seven members of Parliament representing the 
major political parties in the Central and State Legislatures 
In West Germany. The week-long conference of the Inter¬ 
national body which provides a unique opportunity of a 
get-together for members of national parliaments to promote 
•■peace and understanding between nations,” has among its 
BOO delegates speakers, ministers, and veteran parliamenta¬ 
rians from 69 countries all over the world. The Federal 
Republic, It may be recalled, is one of the prominent members 
of this unique international organisation set up in 1886. 

The West German delegation is headed by Mr. Peter 
Petersen, a d3-year old Christian Democrat member of the 
Bundestag (the West German Parliament) who is a marketing 
expert by profession and is a member of the several com¬ 
mittees—particularly on defence and economics—set up by 
his party. Other distinguished members of parliament 
forming the delegation from the Federal Republic of Germany 
are: Mr. Joachim Raffert (SPD), Mr. Franz Amrehn (CDU), 
Mrs. Uuise Herklotz (SPD), Mrs. Margot Kalinke (CDU), Mrs. 
Hedwig Meermann (SPD), and Dr. (Mrs.) Erika Woif (CDU). 

Besides participating in the conference sessions, the 7-day 
conference will provide an opportunity to the West German 
parliamentarians to exchange views with Indian MPs, and 
political and civic leaders. Their Itinerary also Includes a 
reception by the Delhi Mayor and a study tour of important 
places In this vast sub-continent and its tourist spots. 


Dr. G. F. Werner. In the picture above are; Dr, 
Eberhardt, Mrs. Kiemmt, Mrs. Blohm, Dr. Scholz, 
Dr. Kopf, Dr. Werner, Mrs. Meermann, Mr. Raffert. 
Mrs. Werner, Mrs. Kalinke, and Dr. Ziegler 


The leader of the West German parliamentary delegation, 
Mr. Peter Petersen, (right) in an intimate discussion with 
the Acting Ambassador Dr, G, F, Werner at a reception 
the latter gave to the{^West German delegation. 
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yOUJ H, exuberance and high spirits 

cull for no mechanical means of 
boosting where good tastes and fine foods 
are concerned. This was the general 
mood a I this year's 7-day International 
Exhihilion of Tine Foods And Provisions 
—ANUGA for short—which concluded in 
Cologne on the Rhine only recently. 

ANUGA, which leiehrated its 50 
years of existence, has certuinlv gamed 
its stature over the years. In fact more 
yeais have added to its win.soiiicncss ,\o 
far as the food industry in the »oild is 
conccined. Its increasing popiilaiily can 
be readily gauged from the fact that this 
year it had the biggest exhibition to boast 
of. In ail, 1,872 exhibitors fuwi 48 
countries— including 23 from developing 
countries — participated in the exhibition 
directly. .Another 1,912 firms acre ic- 
presented in it by direct purlicipanls. 
What makes ANUGA the icntre oj 
world attention eveiy second year is the 
vast opportunities the exhibition offers to 
people connected with the svoild food 
industry in sounding and lapping potentUd 
mat kefs through a common meeting 
place for exporters and importers. 

The Indian pavilion at the ( ologne 
cxltihilion this year, sponsored by the 
Commerce Department of the liiclicin 
Embassy at Bonn, represented iniic diicci 
and SIX repi c.sented firms. Jhe food .sliiJJs 
displayed at the Indian stand loieied 
a wide array of traditional items of export 
trade and oiiental specialities like l asliess 
nuts, lea, curry powders, spues, pkkies. 
I bulneys, papads, tinned fish and pi esci red 
fruit. Judgingbytherespon.se rlies reem cd, 
the Indian purtmpemts have found the 
response at .ANUO.A woiili ihcir if toils. 


Gandhi Plaque Presented To Saharmati Ashram 


\)UI ST Gci many's rcvcreiKc 
' for Mahatma Gandhi was 
symbolically brought home 
to (he Sabarmati Ashtam in 
Ahmudabad when the Gujarat 
Governor Shiiman Narayan 
lighted a lamp before a 
sopper plaque done by the 
tierman at list, Yrsa von Leisl- 
iicr Depicting the lasting 
mlUicncc of the Mahatma's 
message, the plaque was pre¬ 
sented to the Ashiam by Dr. R. 

Kunisch, the German Consul 
General in Hombay (picture: 
light) Gandhiji’s message, 
said Dr. Kunisch, has had a 
sleep impact on his country 
where the Gandhi centenary 
IS iTcing celebrated as enthusiastically as in 
currently on exhibit at the “Gandhi Darshan' 



India. The plaque is 
Hxhibition in Delhi. 


Frankfurt Reception To Indo-German Society 



yHE members of the 20-ycar-old Indo-Gcrinan Society, one of the 
*■ main forces behind the Gandhi Centenary celebrations in West 
Gcimany, were given a civic reception at the Kaiser Hall in Frankfurt 
when they met at an annual get-together in ihal city recently. With 
Its lieadquartcrs in Sluttgail, the Society h,is a membership of 4,000 
people with 20 branches in the Federal Republic and brings out a 
miniber of periodicals including the wcll-knov,'n qiiailcriy “Indo-Asia ” 


Indian Railway Experts At Berlin Seminar 


TWO leading Indian expel is 
* on lailway operations ,iik1 
traction- Mr M. I,. Khiillar 
(left) and Mr K S Rajan 
recently paiticipatcd in an 
international seminar on 
"Modern Railway Operation 
And Traction" held in West 
Berlin. The thrcc-wcck .semi¬ 
nar was organised by the well- 
known German Foundation 
for Developing Coiinliics 
which is known as a catalytic 
agent for bringing about social 
i-hange the world over and works tirelessly to effect improvement in 
the inira-struclurc of developing counliics through experts’ seminars in 
\ at ions socio-economic spheies. It may be recalled that over the last 
slccadc more than 3,000 experts fiom all over the world have conic to 
paiiicipate in a hundred .seminars sponsoicd by the Foundation 
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THE INDO-GERMAN FESTIVAL 


Y^ITH a 5-day cultural programme, 
incorporating the lincst traditions 
o( India and the West in art, music, 
dance and learning. New Delhi’s Max 
Mueller Bliavan gave an imaginative 
Man to the Capital's cultural season 
and veslc^ it with significant under¬ 
tones—the integrated development of 
man contributing to a free, rich and 
universal society. There weic program¬ 
mes of classic.il Indian music and dance 
interspersed with Western c.nnccrts and 
chamber music, as well as talks on East- 
West cont.acis in the aesthetically ins- 
piiing background of the 15th and 
16th century paintings As a whole the 
week-long programme was not only 


cxhilaratingly sublime and emotion¬ 
ally satisfying but also constituted 
a step towards an Indo-German 
dialogue, a goal that would, as Dr. 

H, J. Kocllrcuttcr put it. be pursued by 
the Max Mueller Bhavan with a renewed 
dedication. Both emotionally as well as 
intellectually, therefore, Max Mueller 
Bhavan’s entry into the Capital’s cultural 
life, so far as this sea.son isconcerned, truly 
rcprc."cntcd the ideal behind the inaugu- 
iiition of the new Max Mueller Bhavan. 

The motivational force permeating 
the inaugural ceremony of the new 
building was eloquently put by Dr. ll.J. 
Kocllrcuttcr in a speech when he said 
that the event signified the beginning 


Prof. M. Mujeeb, Vice Chancellor. Jamta 
Millia, who spoke at the inaugural function 

of a new chapter in its activities. He 
said that as an institution devoted to 
laying the foundation of a cultural 
I society, wherein art, litcratuie, music. 

1 and learning led to the floweiing of a 
I composite man, the Max Mueller Bhavan 
, would work for a universal understand- 
1 mg between man and man, particularly 
I between India and West Germany, 
i The Acting German Ambassadoi, 
Dr. G.F. Werner, in his speech, des¬ 
cribed Dr. H. J. Kocllrcuttcr as the 
moving spirit behind the Max Mueller 
! (Continued on page 10) 



■1 I'loi' of the audience at the 5-day eultuial programme at the New Delhi Max Mueller Bhavan. In the background can he 
.Will some of the German paintings of the I5th A 16th century that srerc eshtbited dining the fe.stival 
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k' Joachim Bwhler [left) conducting a piece during a conceit 

j' presented hv the Delhi Chamber Orchestra and Max Mucilcr 

bs Bhavan Choir before an enwrapped audience 


Di H. J. Koeilreuttcr giving a solo recital 
a programme of chambet music in 

Bhavan and congraCiilatcd him Tor "pro¬ 
moting ludo-Gcrman understanding 
through cultural activities and music 
concerts” in which he, as a conductor 
and musician, had played no small part. 

Prof. M. Mujeeb, a close associate of 
the late President Dr. Zakir Husain 
and Vice Chancellor, Jamia Millia, 
who also addressed the gathering, des¬ 
cribed the Bhavan as "a symbol of 
Indo-Gcrman cooperation." He felt 
that the late Dr. Zakir Husain, who 
was "responsive to the best German 
scholarship and tradition,” would have 
loved to associate himself with the 
inauguration had he lived longer. 

For New Delhi’s music lovers, the 
5-day programme opened with a con¬ 
cert of Indian classical music which 
featured a sitar recital by Shahid Purvez 

Sonal Mansingh, the famous dancer, 
who gave a performance of Ortssi 
dances befoie a packed house 


B Khan who ren¬ 

dered Bihag in 
on the flute during its classical puri- 

New Delhi ty vinod Kumar, 

a well - known 
vocalist, sang two compositions in 
Gorakh Kalyan in an intimate yet 
expressive style. The junior Dagar 

Brothers provided the concluding item, 
an Aalap and Dhamar in all its pristine 
classicism Sonal Mansingh, a well- 

known dancer, presented a number ol 
Orissi items to a packed house on the 
following day. While Sonal glided 
through the purely decorative dance 
pieces with commendable grace and 
eclat, she presented the abhinaya pieces 
with the greatest artistry and ease. 

In the Farewell Concert, soprano 
Margarita Schack and Dr. H J Koell- 
rcutter, who have made steilmg con¬ 
tribution to the musical life of the 
Capital, presented a number of composi¬ 
tions including pieces from Handel .and 
Beethoven. The highlight of the even¬ 
ing was the soprano’s modulating voice 


sensitively supported by the flute and the 
piano. Providing an intellectual interlude 
between musical concerts. Dr. Heimo 
Rau gave a thought-provoking discouise 
on "Max Mueller Bhavan—A New 
Chapter in Indo-German Relations ’’ 
Tracing the early contacts between 
Indians and Germans, Dr Rau traced 
fifteen decades of relations between the 
two countries till the picsenl phase of 
Indo-Gcrman cooperation m a style 
full of wit and erudition. The conceit 
presented by the Delhi Chanibcr Orches¬ 
tra and Max Mueller Bhavan Ctuimbcr 
Choir was as emotionally satisfying as it 
was spiritually elevating. The credit foi 
this spiritual dialogue" went to Conduc¬ 
tor Joachim Buehlcr, who was able to 
get the best cooperation fiom the ac- 
compani.sls in various composilions 
of Handel, B.ich and Mozait. The 
5-day exhibition of Gciman paintings 
of the 15th and 16th centuries represent¬ 
ed the loveliest collection of its kind 
both m selection as well as the excellent 
quality of the repioductions 



Vinod Kumar, a well-known vocalist of Indian clas^cal miuic {centre), who 
rendered two compositions in Gorakh Kalyan and “ 

expressive style before an Indo-German audience in New Delhi during the festival 









I FAREWELL TO MANDI EXPERT 


GOOD-BYE ' 

I 

DR. VON HUELST 


von Huelst, Leader ol the ] 
West German Agricultural Team, 
inJ Mrs von Huelst two distinguished 
Germans who have carved a niehe in 
the lieaits of numbeilcss people in New 
Delhi and Msndi Distnel in Himiehil 
Pradesh were leeipients ot vsatn 
wishes horn a lirgc number of friends 
ind admiiers it a rcecption in the I iwns 
of the Germ in C h ineers I he oeeasion 
was to say i good bve to Dr von 
HueKt on the eve of his depailure for 
Home piior to his liking up an issign 
nient witti the I i od ind Agneulturc 
Oi-( iiiisation f f the Dinted Ninons 
With a short siiv in this eouiitiv 
iiid lint too in the itmole distnel ot 
VI indi in Himaeh il Pi idesh no foreignei 
could h \e lefiieved is ninth is Dr von 
Huelst h IS ip 1 hort sp mot seven >i irs 
J or in Ihht when he look up the It idei 
ship it the West titrmm learn whuh 
111 e 1 'pel ilion with in liidiin teini of 
tspeils look up 1 pitkage pri giamine 
ol igrieultui il developm it Mindi 
w IS dtikit in I dgriin Hut seven 
veils after the IndsGernnn pic'jecl 
I id been in operition it beeinie not 
niv Self suflielent m foodgriins milk 
ind flint but vv IS in espoiter ol these 
Items too M nidi s sneeess ha won 
Dr V 'll flutist ind Ins te itn boundless 
idmir ition from the farming commiinitv 
ind to Indi i moie Indo Cieim in pio 
jeels in Kangi I Nilgnis ind Almoi i 
Vising goodbye to Di ind Mrs vtn 



1‘(iniiiiini amoi f fhou to filuttuit Dr If ton Ilu li( i nu hit) anti Mis ton 
HatIti (t< tout! fivm light) Hill (Fiom lift) Mrs Huinr Mrs ton Samson, Dr 
) S Put mat. Dr ton damson the ihh MaiiJi ham I i iIii anil Dr G I fhiner 


Huelst the Ac mg Germ in Ambassidor 
Dr (.1 f Wernei, tomphmented the dis 
tingiiished guest foi heading a piojeet 
vvhieh IS legirded by the Indian ind 



Dr ) S Piiirnai,( linf Minister, 
Himachal Ptadt sli bidding good 
bti 11 III an! Mis ton Hut 1st 


German lulhoiiiies dike is one of the 
most sneeesstiil development scliemts ’ 
Di Werner iddtd Dr Huel't had ful 
filled in an exeellent m inner pm Utly 



Some of the hundreds of distmgmshedguests who met at a reception in the lawns 
of the German Chancery to honour the leader of the German Team m Mandt 


as well IS olfiei illy ill the t isks deputed 
to him in 1 prc'ieet that li is proved to 
be a vihnbli coriliibutioii in streng 
thening the bonds ot triditionil 
ftlendship between the two eouritties 
111 1 letter to the Germ m Ambassa 
tioi re id on the oee ision the Hiiiiaelial 
Ptidesli 11 Ciovtinor Hihidur Singh 
recorded hi deep ippreciations on 
bch ill ot the film lehal Pridesh Govern 
nunt for the wonderfiif work tint Di 
von ffuefst did during hiv leadeiship 
Commending his ejualitics of le idcrship 
he 1 Hided Dr von Huelst lor winning 
over the heltts of Indi ms with whom 
he came m eemtict 1 he letter went onto 
idd • He got on cqu tllv well with Mims 
lets ofheiils, and the common man 
Dr V S Parm ir C hicf Minister 
Hmiichil P-idesh als' complimented 
the woik ol the tiermin Agrieulturil 
Assistance Team in Mandi Dr von 
Huel t he Slid li id demonstr iteel what 
dignity ol lib nil Ind me ml md what 
modern igricullural methods could 
achieve Dr Pirmir idded il was being 
Slid tint a nuiltiplieatii'n of wliat hid 
been athievcd bv Di Huelst md his 
team m Himichal Piadesh could bring 
ibout I tell Igricullural revolution in 
the touniry But, he felt such a revolu 
tion might require a multiphe ition of 
people like Dr von Huelst also 

Replying to the good wishes espres 
sedforhim Dr von Huelst thanked the 
Union and the Himachal Pradesh 
Governments and the people with whom 
he liad the opportunity to work for the 
eoopcralion extended to him In a 
good-bye message he observed ‘ 1 ean 
say with perfect honesty that I am 
returning with very fond memories of 
my stay in India 1 ean only hope that 
I Will get an opporlumtv of returning 
as otten as possible" 
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Union Minister of State for Agriculture, Mr. A. P. Shinde, 
addressing the symposium on "Green Revolution in Mandi." 
Seated next to him on the dais are: Dr. von Samson, Mr. 
Hermann Ziock, Mrs. von Hiielst and Mr. K. C. Rae 




•pHE transformation of the MaiiJi j 
District in Himachal Pradesh from j 
a deficit to a surplus area in foodgrains | 
within seven years was the subject- j 
matter of a discussion at an Indo-Gcr- i 
man symposium in New Delhi recently, i 

Addressing the symposium on “Green 
Revolution in Mandi Hills,” Mr. A.P. 
Shinde. Union Minister of State for i 
Agriculture, dwelt on the need to in- I 
tensify the new strategy in agricultural 
production in the hilly regions and said 
that the strategy had been “vindicated j 
by the success of the Indo-German j 
Agricultural Development Programme m i 
Mandi.” He said “this success has paved I 


REMARKABLE RESULTS OF 
INDO-GERMAN COOPERATION 

In 1963-64 Mandi was deficient in 
foodgrains and milk but in 1968-69, 
it became surplus in foodgrains, milk 
and fruit. The foliowing figures of 
Its transformation are revealing; 

Increase in Percentage (1963-66) 

Maize Above 100 % 

Rice Above 90 % 

Wheat Above 250 % 

Value Of Annual Produce 


In 1963 
In 1968 


Rs. 366 lakhs 
Rs. 677 lakhs 


F ertilizer Consumption 

1963 250 Tons 

1968 6,594 Tons 

Fruit Production 
In Qtls Value 

1963 22,460 Rs. 22,46 lakhs 

1968 1,63,000 Rs. 326.1 lakhs 


theway for further 

extension of simi- Leader of the 

lar programmes in Team in Mam 

Kangra.-Nilgiris... 

and more recently in Almora...” 

Dr. H. von Huelst, the leader of 
the German Team in Mandi and the 
chief guest at the symposium, briefly 
outlined the essential characteristics 
of the Mandi project and ascribed its 
success to the integrated nature of the 
programme and to the special attention 
paid to the development of an infra¬ 
structure, particularly, regular supplies, 
storage, transportation, etc. He thanked 
the people and the Governments at the 
centre and Himachal Pradesh whose co¬ 
operation had made the project a succc.ss. 

Inabricf speech,Mr. Hermann Ziock, 
Press Counsellor at the German I; nibassj-. 


Union Minister A.P. Shinde (left) and Dr, II. von Huelst, 
Leader of the iVest German Agricultural Assistance 
Team in Mandi (right) in an intimate conversation 


dealt with some aspects of the Indo-Gc - 
man relations and said that the “econo¬ 
mic miracle” of Germany and its emer¬ 
gence as one of the leading economic 
powers of the world had quite naturally 
“found expression in a change of Indo- 
German relations." This, he said, had 
brought about Rs. 80() crores of develop¬ 
ment aid, 300 Indo-German enicrpii.ses 
and three ugiicultural ptojects to India. 
"More Mandis in India." he concluded, 
“and there will be a bright future for this 
sub-continent ” The symposium conclud¬ 
ed with the screening of coloured slides 
and a runningcommentary on “Green Re¬ 
volution in Mandi" by Mrs. von Huelst. 
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FRANKFURT FAIR 


WORLD’S BIGGEST 
BOOK FAIR 


liasjiisl LOnJmk-cl mi tli.it 
Wes. Get man centre of culltiral and eommcteial .lein „y 
vis otkn heen called a.s a book-lover's paiadt.e 7h,-, maio.' 
iterat.v event tn 1 mope has fo. long piovuled a nicclnu. place 
lor piibitshe.s, lite.ary critics and book eonnoisscrs not onlv 

in the l edeial Ke- 





mCWJi 


■ t/i 'ii/fumn pirss oiifittuticrmenf 
tnuav hv I tahicthand, a h ’< 7 /- 
known Uaman puh/idur of books 


'^jACvW'S* 


!Aus unstrem 

Herbst- 
Programm '69 









I - V 


Euditerhand 


Ut«««tur 
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public blit also 
people connected 

; with books at! over 

^ lire Coni merit Tins 
year's I air was the 
biggest ever held so 
lar and attracted 
1,I(K) iHibhshers 
Ironi 64 countries 
Aiiotlier measure ol 
the wide popularity 
West Oeiinan books 
are gaining abioad 
IS alKirdcd li\ the 
Iiavelhng exhibition 
111 Japan wheic 47,! 
puolislieis joint lx dis- 
plav veilunies. 


I'hc Wat 111 Keep- I 

lion the Geinian I * '</(•< /n..-’o//a 

■ 'I'lcs arc getting ' Polm. 

at Ihitiie anu .ibroad is onlv svnipto- 
riiatic ol the ever increasing ic.idirig 
h.ibits cil the people The biiorii in 

the boiik trade is, Iheicfoie, onlv an ! 
indiicct nianileslatioii of the literary ! 
explosion now being vvitiicssed in i 
West Cieiiiiany Accoiding lo the ' 
Association of Get man Book Publishers, | 
the 12,4(X) titles published in l%x i 
suip.issed all previous lecouls Wli.it i 
is nioie iniportant is that this L|iiaiitna- ; 
tive piogiess has kept p.we with , 
ipi dilative changes both in piinliiig 
Icchniqiies and then inlelleclnal con,cut. ! 
Another outsl.inding I'eaiuic ot books 
published in Cierniaiiv is that a huge 
riunibei ol book > are .ivail.ible in foreign 
laiigiiaccs In the lianklint T.in this | 
year, lor example, ii.s ni.in> as 21)1) titles 

were available 111 Aiabie .ind I Inidi alone ' 
A nieasurc ol VVesI Geim.in pub¬ 
lishers' intcicsl Ill India is pienideil by ' 
the laet ih.il dining the s|,iv of the l.iie 
President l)i. /.ikii lliisain in Beilina 
miniber ol books, including ‘Dcivaii- i 
c-Ghahb ' and “Ki.bbayat-c-Kh.ivyam," i 










v*t»« I 
uno I I 

I 


’O-se//, 11 III / II iitjji. I.iiciiiiiiic. lliMorv 
1 r/h’icil bv the .Si/rer.- Publislicri 

weie published which later became best¬ 
sellers 111 India. Of late, this interest 
has been kept up bv Hoist Lidmann, a 
publisher in ruehingen, who specialises 
111 eonteni|i,nary Indian writings 






7 /re i 'i-ilii>;.y;iiiiipc Ih'i Iclsimiim, 
tiiKirlu-r K’loiip df piibbshcis. Ini'. (Ill 
cie ,111 pupiiiiii /(o/ec m books 
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PICTURES 


the latest sphere of human activities 
* to be computerised are the matri¬ 
monial alliances. The two young ones 
above are among the 10,000 applicants 
at a Hamburg marriage bureau to select 
a partner of their choice from the 99 
proposals offered to them annually. Last 
year alone, computer selections, based 
on personality tests, led to 2,000 
weddings and 2,500 engagements. 



pARACHUTE-jumping in West Ger- 
' many is a sport available only to a 
few. Yet there are 1,500 members 
in the German air clubs who partake 
in this daring pastime even though the 
kit and the jump are costly. Body con¬ 
trol during the free fall and precision 
landing, as demonstrated by champion 
Alois Scherer above, are two important 
elements in this fascinating sport. 


iN its fight against natural raw materials 
'which man has used over the centuries 
to fashion his surroundings, synthetic 
materials have proved to be the best. 
The synthetic fibre which is strong and 
weather-resistant is light and easy to 
shape. Furniture from synthetic material 
above is not only an eloquent testimony 
to-these qualities but is elegant as well. 



“^HIC in Wool,” the latest fashions 
in wool for the coming fall and 
winter, were recently displayed in 
West Berlin. Comfortable and smart, the 
knitted woollens offered a large num¬ 
ber of attractive combi nations. Available 
in many enticing colours, the ones to 
captivate the heart were: white, beige 
and pink, pastel blue and apple green. 




the home planetarium, displayed at 
' this year’s Hamburg exhibition, 
••You And Your Family,” easily became 
the cynosure of all eyes in West Ger¬ 
many. Comprising a SO-cm diameter 
plastic globe, it depicts the stars and 
the milky way. A miniature earth circles 
round the illumined sun, demonstrating 
thereby the lunar and solar eclipse, 
the change of days, and the seasons. 





^ARMISCH-Partenkirchen in the 
'“Federal Republic of Germany was the 
venue of the 44th International Race 
for World Motor-Cyclists. A German 
team of ace motor-cyclists did exceed¬ 
ingly well in the cross-country event 
which meant a 6-day drive over and 
down the hill—adifficult terrain winding 
through sleet and stone. The riders won 
the silver vase and the team trophy. 



•BMW2800 Spicup,” a completely 
' new type of spider coupe, was on 
display at the last Geneva Automo¬ 
bile Salon. Designed by the Italian body- 
designer Bertone, the new BMW can be 
used as a spider and a coupe. The latest 
model has under its bonnet a BMW 6- 
cylinder engine, and not a Volkswagen 
engine—an impression inadvertently 
given in these columns earlier. 




ywITH archery being included In the 
20th Olympic Games at Munich in 
1972, the German-marksmen are putting 
in their best in this ancient sport so as 
to be able to hit the mark in the world 
event. With bows out-stretched and 
arrows aimed at the target, this mixed 
team would like to bag the maximum 
medals at the coming t972-Olympics. 
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IN HHORT 


"The continuity of 
Wfxt German foreign 
policy will be maintain¬ 
ed. The safeguarding 
of peace will remain our 
prime objective." (Chan¬ 
cellor Willy Brandt) 

* 

India's biggest rope¬ 
way project, envisaging 
transportation of wash¬ 
ed coal from Jitpur 
and Chasnallah to Burn- 
pur, has been commis¬ 
sioned by Indian Iron & 
Steel. The enure elec¬ 
trical equipment for the 
78-metre ropeway was 
made by Siemens 
(India), a joint Indo- 
German enterprise, 
n 

Nearly 6,600 students 
at present receive train¬ 
ing in the Federal Re¬ 
public's 34 schools for 
professional musicians. 
* 

A daring escape from 
the GDR succecaed 
last week, when a young 
East German technician 
made, bis way under 
water with the help of 
a home-made mini-sub. 
After travelling some 
20 kilometres under 
water, 28-ycar old Man¬ 
fred Burmcister surfac¬ 
ed and was picked up 
by a Danish fireship. 
* 

Munich's Internation¬ 
al Youth Library, the 
largest children's library 
in the world, has receiv¬ 
ed a gift of 25,000 
books for young people 
from UNESCO. The 
Library now has 
1,40,000 volumes. 

* 

Over 15 lakh people 
lined the streets of Ber¬ 
lin, when the American 
astronauts Armstrong, 
Collins and Aldrin 
toured the divided city. 
It was in Berlin, 40 
years ago. that the 
German rocket-pioneers 


Hermann Oberth, Ru- I 
dolf Nebel and H erner 
von Braun conducted 
their first experiments. 

* 

Munich's Goethe In¬ 
stitute which initiates 
people in German lan¬ 
guage and culture at its 
115 branches the world 
over has 70,000 people 
from all nationalities in 
language courses alone. 

♦ 

Remark by Last Ger¬ 
man Radio commentator 
Schnitzler, reporting 
on the GDR Military 
parade in Berlin 
"These rockets make 
you think. This parade 
shows good humanistic 
power, peace power .." 
Strange! It sounds frigh¬ 
teningly like George 
Orwell's "1984" where \ 
the Government pro- I 
claims “ U'ar i.\ Peace." j 

* i 

"The Federal Govern- ! 
ment will respond favo- I 
urahly to Poland's dis- ' 
cernihle interest in talks. 

We want reconciliation i 
with the Polish people 
and better relations with 
their government. Our 
aim is an agreement with 
Poland on the renuncia¬ 
tion of the use of force." 
(Federal Chancellor 
Willy Brandt) 

* 

A number of world- 
famou V theatrical groups | 
md dance and opera 
troupes will be giving 
guest performances dur¬ 
ing the Olympic Games 
in Munich in 1972. 

¥ 

Stuttgart's Sigrid 
Lude has become the 
world champion typist 
for the fourth time in 
succe.ssion after typing 
716.6 letters per minute. 

« 

Formulating the new 
German Government's 


policy on science and 
research, Mr. Willy 
Brandt said'. "The work 
of reform will be focus¬ 
sed on education and 
science. Both require 
further development .so 
that the Federal Repub¬ 
lic can maintain its 
position as a leading 
industrial nation." 

« 

All propaganda not¬ 
withstanding, Last Ger¬ 
man trade with develop¬ 
ing countries has been 
declining cons tan tlyo ver 
the last 5 years. Accor¬ 
ding to Ea.st German 
statistics the total volu¬ 
me of the GDR's trade 
with developing coun¬ 
tries in 1968 was 1,231 
billion East-marks, which 
is 44 million marks 
le.ss than in 1967 and ~ 
70 million marks le.ss | 
than in 1966. ! 

• i 

At two different June- ! 
tions held recently, one ! 
in New Delhi and an- i 
other in Ahmedabad, a i 
copy each of" Mahatma > 
Gandhi As Germans 
See Him" was present¬ 
ed to Union Minister 
Mr. A.P. Sliindc and i 
the Gujarat Governor 
Mr. Shriman Naravan. 

¥ 

The Federal Republic 
Skiing Association pro- ' 
po.ses to initiate the 
two and three-year olds 
in .skiing. Nearly 20 
tiny tots will soon begin 
a training course for 
skiing at Obcr.stdorf. 

% 

In the Federal Repub¬ 
lic it is not uncommon 
for different members of \ 
a family to subscribe to 
diverse political views. , 
A typical example is 
Dr. (Mrs) Hildegard \ 
Hamm - Bruecher, an 
FDP member and State i 
Secretary, who is married j 
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to Dr. Erwin Hamm, a 
eSU member and City 
Councillor in Munich. 

« 

"Even the Communist 
parties oj France and 
Italy have not asked 
their Government to 
recognise Ulhnchf." 
("The Organizer'") 

* 

Instead of a "grand 
coalition " with a .small 
opposition wc now have 
a “small coalition with 
a grand opposition. " 
(Federal President Dr. 
Heinemann on change 
of guard in Bonn) 

★ 

On Nov. 2, LUFT¬ 
HANSA, the German 
Airline, celebrates the 
lOth anniversary of its 
regular services to 
India. Thirty years ago, 
a LUFTHANSA plane 
first crossed Indian 
skies on an epic 9-day- 
flight in 1939 from 
Berlin to Shanghai. 
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ss» Dynamische- 
WeltwirtschafI 



JN •• Dyiuimu World economy". 
Frit: Baade comerns himself with 
the economic problems faiing the family 
of nations. The entire world economy - 
Its economic propress and current pro¬ 
blems — is therefore the mam rheme of 
this hoof. Prof Baade's as.soctation 
with the Institute of World Economy at 
the Kiel University and his current direc¬ 
torship of the Jtescarch Institute For 
Economic Problems Of Developing Conn- 
tiles at Bonn, especially equip him to 
write on this subject with a rare compe¬ 
tence and impartiality. At the same time 
this specialisation in the two vital fields 
of human affairs has increa.\cd his con¬ 
cern for regional economic disparities, the 
frightening prospects of world hunger and 
a catastrophe due to population explosion. 

Prof. Baade begins his expert analysis 
with a survey of economic development 
in the world and singles out the various 
factors contributing to the presentday 
international eionomic problems for a 
detailed treatment. Baade's analy.sis 
leads him to believe that the exMtng 
WO! Id resources are woefully inadequate 
for the 3 billion of world population — 
half of which is undernourished. In the 
coming three decades this population will 
more than double which is likely to 
lead to a still greater hunger catastrophe, 
prof. Baade believes that this danger 
could he avoided only if large .scale 
reclamation, better agricultural and 
industrial techniques could he introduced 
profitably in the developing countries—-a 
task for which the help of the developed 
countries is desperately needed. 

Publiitnr: P>ul List V«rla(, Munich 
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GERMANY HONOURS MAHATMA GANDHI 


The 100th anniversary of the birth of Mahatma Gandhi 
on October 2 was marked in the Federal Republic to 
honour the man who liberated India and provided the 
world with an example of humane, political struggle, 
based on the principle of renouncing the use of force. 
In a message at the opening of the Gandhi centenary 
year. Chancellor Willy Brandt said; * 'Gandhi has a modern 
political message for Germany. One cannot see in Gandhi 
an idealist blind to reality. He wanted to achieve 
political objectives, and succeeded in doing so to a 
degree for which many a ‘power politician' would envy 
him. Ha showed that 'truth' can vanquish also in poli¬ 
tics, if it is sought with sufficient decision. Non¬ 
violence was for him not an object of worship, but the 
only sensible way to take. Our people had their own 
experiences with violence and know that violence can¬ 
not help solve our problems. It is not least because 
we recognise this that we honour Gandhiji". 

INDIA AT CO-OPERATIVE MEETING IN HAMBURG 


A ten-member delegation from India attended the 24th 
congress of the International Cooperative Alliance at 
Hamburg, which concluded its deliberations recently. 
The Indian team was led by Mr. Udaybhansinhji, Presi¬ 
dent of the National Cooperative Onion of India. Among 
the wide range of subjects discussed were: Contemporary 
Cooperative Democracy, Cooperative Housing, Banking, 
Trade Relations, Consumer and Agricultural Processing 
Industries, Training of Personnel in Developing 
Countries and Cooperative Legislation. 

TWICE AS MANY WOMEN AT WHEEL 

Within the next ten years, the number of women drivers 
in the Federal Republic will have doubled, say market- 
survey organisations. A recently published analysis 
shows that women drivers are found mainly in two age 
groups: 25 to 29 and 35 to 44. The first group are 
usually wage-earners and unmarried. When they do 
eventually marry and have children, the car is nor¬ 
mally sold. A second family car is often purchased, 
when women reach the age of 35 and over. All this is of 
considerable interest for the car industry. Interest 
is shifting more and more to a second family car. De¬ 
signers are hard at work providing for female require¬ 
ments. Up to now, cars have mainly been designed for men. 
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MA "Tie Germans are 

a great and brave 
people. Their iadnslry, 
Pw tbetr scholarship and 

lieir bravery command 
X the admiration of the world. 
® One hopes that they will lead 
"jy the peace movement." 

k ^ —Mahatma Gandhi 


“The German Democratic Republic, faithful 
to the interests of the German people and 
the international obligations of all Germans, 
has eradicated German militarism and 
nazism on its territory and pursues a policy 
serving peace and socialism.” 

—From The Constitution Of The G.D.R 

GERMAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC 


Wf as Gorrnaris ate sorry that we 
have to pubifsh a page like ttiis 
one. But it ctinccrns Gandhi or 
rather the propagandistic misuse 
of Gandhiji's name. And that is a 
matter which should rtot be treated 
lightly. Wi- tfiink we owe it to our 
readers to speak up and state the 
facts, stark as they ,ite. 

The uses and abuses of 
Gandhiji’s name and fame 
are many, as any casual 
observer of advertise¬ 
ments carrying the Maha¬ 
tma's image or quota¬ 
tions from his works will 
know. But there arelimits 
- or there should be. 

The advertisement reproduced on this page, which appeared in a national daily, 
strikes us as the very limit in tastele.ssness and hypocrisy. 

Gandhiji hoped “that they (the Germans) will lead the peace-movement.” But as 
far as Communist East Germar.y is concerned his hopjes were vain hopes indeed. 
East Germar. trrt'Ops marching into Czechoslovakia, mine-fields and fortified 
borders right through the heart cf Germany, hundreds of its own citizens sliot 
dead for notaing more than trying to migrate from the eastern to the western 
part of their homeland - this is the shameful record of the “First German Peace 
State,” she ‘ ‘ Dem.ccrat i c Republic.’’ And ns regards the eradication of Nazism 
.and the fulfilment of its “international obligatior.s’' .it is West Germany, the 
Federal Republic, whici; :ins t?-iel to redeem t-'e guilt of the Nazi years. 


It is 

lA'eat 

icr:u:::r.y ■'.vV 

ic!i lia.t paid ccmperisaticn, which has 

established, gt- i.i 

e: 1 r .1 

ing to 

nciiieve, 

..armor,if'.,s .ar.d ecfual relations with its 

former enem.ies ar.d 

w ru c a 

"" I f 

:hn-p oenti 

;t to t'’';e “(.iDR’’ - has established a 

truly free sc^ciety 

wiiere 

the c 

' ( 1 • • p n ••• n , 

1 fo"eignei's of all countries, creeds 

:ind races can move 



abo.it. 

fisir.k, rood and speak as arrd what they ! 
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Exhibition on German Indology in Calcutta 







“£JiAPS and hounds"—the expression 
IS as be/iltnip for this Mnniih ath¬ 
lete executing the fust few hurdle jumps 
for the phologinpher as it is figiirutirely 
tiiiejoi the lapidpaw with whiih the pre¬ 
parations lot the coming Olympiad are 
being made in hhinii h. In fact, so far as 
the 1972 Olympics are concerned the count¬ 
down is as pet plans. I he cxiasution 
work foi the SO.OOO scat stadium, jot one, 
IS atieady complete. With its tented 
roof, covering an area of 914,940 sc/ ft. it 
IS expected to picivide the biggest over¬ 
head setup envisaged so far. A set of 
compiilers, on the other hand, will record 
the results of the various .sports events 
dining the world event. Oberwiescnfeld, a 
disused an field m the vicinity of Munich, 
which will house the stadia and the village, 
IS ahead}' halfway though a facelift with 
its green belts, hotels, pinks, and the 
complex of buildings housing the Olympics, 
sec letai lilt and thousands <>f jomnuhsts, 
spoilsmen ami spectators who arc expect¬ 
ed to pciilieipate in the biggest .spoils 
event of 1972 Al.so a 55 km long 7 line 
.siibwuv coniiecling the subinhon towns 
with the spoils village is well underway. 
As for the transmission of news and pic- 
liiies to millions of .sports cnihusicisl.s out¬ 
side, die J'ederal Post Office propo.scs to 
rely on the expanded eapacily of the tele¬ 
vision towel in the backgioiiiid of the 
athlete in the picture above. All this 
makes the 1972 Munich Olympics well 
worth anyone's wait. 





QN ihc eve of the All India Oriental Conference at Calcutta, the West 
Bengal Kdiication Minister. Mr. Satyapiiya Roy (left), declared open 
an exhibition of Indological Studies in West Ciermany at the Jadavptir 
University. In his speech, Mr. Roy conveyed the U F. Ciovernmeni’s 
goodwill and thanks to the Government of the Federal Republic of 
(jcrmany. Co-sponsoied by Heidelberg's Soulh Asia Institute and the 
('einian Consulate in Calcuiia, the exhibition surveyed two hundred 
years of Indology in Germany through illustiations and books. 
Prof, von Siietcncron (centre) gave a lecture on German Indology. 


German Expert On Mandi Project Achievements 


THF agricultural achi¬ 
evements in Maiuli *• 
and Kangra districts of 
Flimachal Pradesh, 
whole the Indo-German 
Agiicullural Collabora¬ 
tion has converted 
delicit loud areas into 
suiplus regions in live ——— 

years, have of late been 

Rescaich Assistant at 'i*''f 

the Institute ofTropical W r ^ 

and Siib-liopicl Agii- 
culture at tlie University 

ol Stuitgart-Hohcnheim and an eminent expert in agricultural mailers, has 
asse.sscd the impact of modern agricultural technology in these areas. 
Summing up his impressions of the impact of modem technology on the 
Cierman project aieas. Dr. Schiib believes that the new techniciues are 
having a positive impact on the agiicullural economy of the lull legions. 


Madras Symposium on Mahatma Gandhi 



“QANDHTJI And Social Change,” Ihe theme of a wcll-conccived 
''^symposium recently sponsoied by Ihe Madras Max Mueller Bhavan, 
gave one more touch of intelleciiinl depth to the Gandhi Centenary Cele¬ 
brations that took place in the metropolitan city. Among the well-known 
intellecluals who contributed to the thought-provoking symposium 
were ; Prof. N.K. Bose, Dr. C. Devanesan, Prof. P. Nagraja lUio, Dr. 
N. Subrainaniam, Dr. S. Girccsan, Mr. K. Ditaviam, Mr. C. Badrinath, 
and Dr. H. Herring. Inaugurated by Dr. K.. Pfauter, the German Consul 
General, the symposium drew lively discussions after the main speeches. 
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A SPEECH 



Dr. Gisela Bonn, the well-known West German author and lojrnalist who spent 
eight weeks in Kashmir. Ladakh. Sikkim and Nepal filming two documentaries 
on life in the Himalayas (far centre), stopped by in the capitai on her way home. 
Retailing her impressions of her assignment at a Press conference. Dr. Bonn said 
that the Himalayas had acted as a bridge of civilisations and a spiritual stronghold 
for millions of people. Of late, this stronghold had become a confrontation 
ground between the peace-loving and nihilistic forces. The conflict there is 
basically a dispute between social democracy and communism. A liberal socialism, 
Mrs. Bonn believes, should become the way of life all over the world eventually 
leading to a ■■universal civilisation” and a true partnership of human beings. 


In a speech delivered at the 57th 
Conference of The Inter-Parlia- 
meritary Union in New Delhi. Mr. 
Peter Petersen, Leader of the West 
German Delegation, made the 
following observations; 

Mr. President, Ladies .m l Gentlemen ; 

y7//r Prc'iicJrnl of fiuliti when ho nave us 
the honour of opeiiiug this conference 
iiui)i hove gis'cn us the key to oin problems 
when he said that Gandhiji hod had a 
dream that k indled this nation -a dream 
of peace and freedom and hiotherhood 
of men 

Mahatma Gandhi belongs to all oj tis, 
to the ss’hole world. M'hat sioiild his life 
mean Jor us today in this strife lorn 
WO!Id ? I Mould like to .say a word to my 
Polish colleagues: Your speaker, the 
honorable Mr. Wende, .said yesterday that 
the people of Poland will never forget 
the sufferings and sacrifices of the war. 
As a German I understand that : Hitler 
and Stalin divided your eoimlry. The 
Geinuin army marched in and millions 
of your people suffered and died. I 
knoss’ that uv cannot expect you to for¬ 
get -I ss ould like to a.sk you to forgive. 

Am! then in the terrible ss-inlei 1944- 
1945 millions of Germans were diiven 
from their homes, hundreds of thousands 
died -my people suffered deeply ~mo.st 
of them, especially the women and child¬ 
ren, had committed only one crime: to be 
born German. Much bitterness was m my 
country too. And bitterness, unless healed, 
can cause new haired and conflict. 

The Ru.ssian and the Indian delegates 
complained that the Communist German 
Parliament has not yet been accepted 
in these halls. 

I beg you to understand that we Ger¬ 
mans want to live like everybody else. 
H'e don't want to live behind a wall and 
be shot and killed when h’c want to go 
from one part of our country to another. 
IVe want to read any paper tre are 
interested in reading, whether the govern¬ 
ment likes the article or not. Our jour¬ 


nalists want to write what they like — 
without State censorship, lie want to 
be able to travel anywhere in the world 
without having to ask government for 
permission, lie Germans -all of us — 
don't want to belong to the Government. 
Our government should belong to us. 
That IS why / don't want to sit at a table 
with delegates of a regime that owns 18 
millions of my countrymen. 

H'e Germans know—sve leaint that 
from history too -how power corrupts. 
That IS why vee want a government iledica- 
ted to freedom and'peace; a government 
that gets power only for a limited time, 
that is controlled while it is in power by 
a freely elected Parliament and an in¬ 
dependent Court of Law. We don't 
want to impose this on anybody else . 
hut M'e Germans, all of us, long for that. 
If that way we can determine our own 
fate, ami control those in power, we don't 
mind whether we live in one state or two 
or five and six. The German problem is 
not one of organisation but of freedom. 
Lasting peace can only live where there is 
freedom and justice—that too Mahatma 
Gandhi has taught mankind. 

Mr. Wende, the Polish delegate, 
talked about the Oder-Ncisse-Line, Let 
me humbly suggest. Sir, that borders are 
neither the problem nor the solution. No¬ 


where III Europe cun you draw a lute that 
clearly divides two peoples from one another 
■ -because jor liiindieds of yeais we have 
been living together. Let me give you one 
e sample . my giuiidparcnts were Danish. 
As long as I con remember my father had 
bitter di.spiites with his Danish cousins 
about the border line between Denmark 
and Germany. The Danish people also 
have suffered greatly in the last War. 
But my Danish colleagues will bear me 
out when I say that since Danish children 
can go to Danish .schools in Germany 
and vice versa—I cun go to a German 
church in Denmark, we trade, wf travel, 
we marry, we con .settle here or there, 
nobody is interested anymore in the 
border line. Is that not the way peoples 
are meant to live together ? 

The be.st .security of a tountry lies 
in the confidence of her neighbours. 
To win the confidence of our neighbours 
ill the East as we have won it in the West 
is the most important task of our Govern¬ 
ment, my Parliament and my people. 
Let us — my fellow delegates—dedicate 
our lives to create a world free of hate 
and fear and greed; a world free of 
suspicion and of walls between men and 
nations. India has much to give to the 
world, all of us would be richer if we 
so would interpret the life of Gandhi for 
our deeply troubled times. 
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THE NEW WEST GERMAN CABINET 


gONN has a new political leadership to run the 
Federal Government for the coming four years. The 
new SPD'FDP Coalition is now poised to undertake its 
first joint essay Into power. Chancellor Willy Brandt’s 


new Government begins its work with a considerable 
fund of goodwill and looks forward to success on the 
basis of Cabinet team work. Here then is a brief profile 
of the members composing the new Cabinet in Bonn. 


FEDERAL CHANCELLOR 

WILLY BRANDT, the SPD Chairman, 
earned for himself the highest 
esteem at home and abroad as the Vice ' 
Chancellor and i 

Foreign Minister 
in the outgoing 
Grand Coalition. 

He joined the 
Socialist Move¬ 
ment as a teen¬ 
ager and during 
the Nazi era 
fought against 
Hitler from Scan¬ 
dinavia. He be¬ 
came a member 
of parliament in 
1949 and eight 

years later was Il'iV/r Brandt 

elected West Ber¬ 
lin's Mayor. He is a man who never had 
it easy and hasnevermadeiteasyfor him¬ 
self. But now he has reached the pinnacle. 

FOREIGN MINISTER 

VICE Chancellor and Foreign Minister 
’ in the new Federal Cabinet at Bonn, 
Walter Scheel is the C:hairman of the 
FDP since 1968. 

A member of the f. 

German Parlia¬ 
ment ."nee 1953, 

SchecI has repre¬ 
sented the Fede¬ 
ral Republic in 
the European 
Parliament and 
was Chairman 
of the Commit¬ 
tee for Coopera¬ 
tion with Devel- , 

oping Countries. 

As Minister of Walter Scheel | 

Economic Co- ' 

operation in the outgoing Grand Coali¬ 
tion, he became a champion of foreign 
aid for developing countries. He has 
visited India and is familiar with the 
problems of developing countries. ' 

i 

MINISTER OF GERMAN AFFAIRS ; 

AS Chairman of the All-German Com- | 
■'^mittec in the Parliament, Egon Franks 1 
is the most quali- ! 

fied SPD politi- I 

cian to b^me 
Minister of All- 
German Ques¬ 
tions. Considered 
an important 
spokesman of his 
party, he enables 
the younger mem¬ 
bers to have their 
say in the higher 
bodies of the 
party. He suc¬ 
ceeded Herbert t- i 

Wchner as Chair- Franke 

man of the parlia- : 

mentary committee for German affairs. 


Waller Scheel 


MINISTER OF THE INTTRIOR 

LI ANS-Dietrich Genschcr, the new 
* ^Federal Minister of the Interior, 
is a lawyer by profession and has made 
a name for him¬ 
self in Bonn as a 
skilful tactician. 

His political 

career staried 
when he bec-arne 
Scientific Adviser 
for the FDP par¬ 
liamentary party 
in 1956. He soon 
became a mem¬ 
ber of parliament 
and the executive 
manager of the 
FDP group in the 

Bundestag. Today H. D. Genschcr 
he IS number two 

in the FDP and is its Deputy Leader. 
He has a quick grasp of politics and his 
analytical talent has made him indispens¬ 
able for coordinalion and coopciation. 

MINISTER OF ECONOMIC AFFAIRS 

pROF. Karl Schiller, who continues 
^ to be the Minister of Fconomic 
Affairs in the new Cabinet, will be able 
to carry on the 
successful econ¬ 
omic policy he 
puisued in the 
eailier C'abinet. 

A leading politi¬ 
cian of the SPD, 
he succeeded in 
leading West Ger¬ 
many from re¬ 
cession to boom. 

Under his leader¬ 
ship the country 
saw a constant 
rise in employ¬ 
ment and trade. Karl Schiller 
"Competition as 

far as possible, planning as much as ne¬ 
cessary” is hismotto in economic policy. 



Karl Schiller 


MINISTER OF .lUSTICE 

QbRHARD Jahn, Minister of 
'"’justice in the new Cabinet, follows 
in the footsteps of such distinguished 
men asDr.Gustav 
Heinemann, now i 
Federal Presi- j 
dent, and Horst 
Ehmkc - both of 
whom fathered 
judicial rel'oims. 

A momlser of 
pailiament since 
1957. .Idlin has 
been mainly con¬ 
cerned with legal 
' procedures. For¬ 
merly Chairman 

of ihe Bundc.stag Gerhard John 

' Committee on 

. Reparations, he has been a member of 
the SPD executive for long. 


MINISTER OF FINANCE 

A LEX Moeller, the new Finance Minis- 
^ter in the Brandt Cabinet considers 
his most important duty tis Finance 
Minister to conti¬ 
nue medium-term 
flnance planning 
and to work 
towards an ex¬ 
tensive tax re¬ 
form. A socialist 
member of the 
Prussian diet at 
25 he was put 
into "protective 
custody" by the 
Nazis in 1933. 

After the war his 
political career has ,, 

led him from the Moeller 

Baden-Wuerttem- 

berg State-i^islature 0^^ -1961) to the 
Federal Parliament in ^nn. 



MINISTER OF DEFENCE 

IJFLMUT Schmidt, the new Minister 
* ’of Defence, is known as an expert 
on military affairs and defence pro¬ 
blems. Few men 
are as well infor¬ 
med as he is on 
problems connec¬ 
ted with strategy 
andsecuritywhich 
the new Govern¬ 
ment at Bonn will 
have to tackle in 
the coming years. 

He became an 
outstanding re¬ 
presentative of 
the younger gene¬ 
ration when he . „ , .. 

entered the Gcr- Helmut Schmidt 

man parliament 

in 1953 on the SPD ticket -a position 
he continues to hold till today. 

MINISTER OF LABOUR 

VUALTER Arcndt, an SPD member of 
^ parliament, who lakes over as Minis¬ 
ter of Labour and Social Order in the 
Federal Cabinet, 

has an unusual .-j 

trade union ca- ■ 

rcer behind him. 

Himself a miner, 

Arendt has done 
everything possi- 
blc to improve 

mine workers and 

other workers as 

Chairman of the 

Mine Workers 

Trade Union. He ^ 

has represented , 

the Federal Re- 

public in the ... 

European Parliament. Mr. Arcndt is well 
known to the Indian trade union lead¬ 
ers from his recent visit to this country. 


Waller Arendt 
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Georg Leber 



Mrs. Hildegarde Lorentzcn, the ff'es/ German delegate to the 10th anniversary of 
^mbays Zonta International (Imck row : fourth from left) who was recently in 
New Delhi was given a reception by Minister Dr. C. F. Werner. The 
MCasion provided a get-together for the Zonta members in the Capital which 

««j. Zonta, which has now 400 clubs all 
over the world, seeks to promote high ethical standards in business and professions and 
works for international understanding. In India, Zonta has done valuable work. 


MINISTE R OF EDUCATION MINISTER OF HOUSING 


MINISTER OF TRANSPORT 

QEORG Leber, who retains the post of 
^Minister of Transport in the Brandt 
Cabinet, is another trade union leader 
who held the 
same portfolio 
in the Grand 
Coalition. Known 
for his aptitude 
and purposive¬ 
ness, he distin¬ 
guished himself 
as the initiator 
of the "Leber 
Plan” which has 
modernised the 
Federal Rail¬ 
ways and its 
road system. 

Coming from a 
family of crafts¬ 
men, Leber has been the chairman of the 
Building Workers Union and a leading 
German SPD politician since 1957. 


MINISTER OF AGRICULTURE 

JOSEF ErtI, the new Minister of Food, 
Agriculture and Forestry, has been 
in Parliament since 1961 and Vice 
Chairman of the 
FDP parliamen¬ 
tary party since 
1968. He joined 
theBavari.'in State 
Ministry of Food, 

Agriculture and 
Forests in 1962 
and established 
the Land Ad¬ 
visory Service. 

In view of his 
experience, Ertl's 
appointment has 
been regarded as 
an example of 
the right man in 
the right ministry. Together with his two 
other colleagues in the Cabinet, he is 
expected to earn new esteem for 
the FDP. 

MINISTER OF ECONOMIC 
COOPERATION 

■pRHARD Eppler, Minister of Eco- 
■*^nomic Cooperation in the Bonn 
Cabinet, held the portfolio of Deve¬ 
lopment Aid in 
the erstwhile 
Grand Coalition. 

Well acquainted 
with Afro-Asian 
problems, he is 
well suited for 
his new post 
which calls for 
clo.se coopera¬ 
tion with these 
countries. His 
political associa¬ 
tions began with 
the All-German 
Peoples Party but 
later he joined 
the SPD in 1956. 
development aid 

has faith in politics without force. 


UANS ^ussink, the Minister of 
Education and Science, is the only 
TOn-pohtical figure in the new Bonn 
Cabinet. He is a 
technocrat with 
modern ideas 
and is regard- 
I ed as a man 
I of convictions. 

I He has been Vicc- 
j Chancellor Techni- 
I cal University in 
] Karlsruhe and 
I established an 
: engineering con- 
I sultant firm in 
i the Ruhr which 
I specialises in 
: dambuilding and Hans Leu.tsink 
I earthwork. He 

j has helped organise many major pro- 
j jects all over the world including some 
I in India. With wide experience, he is 
j expected to do well in his new role. 

! MINISTER OF HEALTH 

I Ksete Strobel, Minister of 

j '^"Health both in the old and the new 
I Cabinets, is the only woman minister 
I in the Brandt 
I Cabinet. She 
. exemplifies the 
high posts women 
can aspire to and 
hold in the Fed¬ 
eral Republic. 

She began her 
i political career in 
j the Social Dcnio- 
j cratic Youth 
Movement and 
joined the SPD 
when she was 18. 

She has been 
in Parliament 
since 1949 and 
is a champion of consumer piotcction. 
She has also been a member of the 
European Parliament and is known to 
many women welfare workers in India. 


T AURITZ Lauritzen, Minister of 
Housing in the Brandt Cabinet, is 
again one of those who continue to 
hold a portfolio 
held in the out¬ 
going Cabinet. 

As the Minister 
of Housing in 
the former Grand 
Coalition, he had 
the unique pri¬ 
vilege of handing 
over the ten mil¬ 
lionth house in 
Germany built 
in the post-war 
years. A strong 
advocate of hous¬ 
ing projects with 
public funds, he 
intends to continue the programme in 
future He is an SPD member and has 
been the Lord Mayor of Kassel, a city 
he gave a modern municipality. 


MINISTER WITHOUT PORTFOLIO 

pROF. Horst Elunke, Minister 
without Portfolio, was Minister 
of Justice in the former Cabinet. Com¬ 
manding respect 
from friends and 
foes alike, he will 
coordinate the 
work of indivi¬ 
dual ministries 
which will make 
him the closest 
colleague of 
Chancellor Willy 
Brandt. An SPD 
member of par¬ 
liament from 
Stuttgart, he ear¬ 
ned his reputa¬ 
tion as a defence 
attorney at the 
Federal Court and became the State 
Secretary in the Ministry of Justice in 
1966. He is a thoroughbred politician. 



Josef ErtI 



Erhard Eppler 

He believes in giving 
without strings and 




Kaete Strobel 



Lauritz Lauritzen 



Horst Ehnike 
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■J“0 meet the German Parliamentary 
delegates at the 57th Conference of 
the Inter-Parliamentary Union, the Ger¬ 
man Ambassador Baron D. von Mirbach, 
gave a reception at his residence. 
Attended by a large number of dele¬ 
gates to the IPU from other countries, 
ambassadors, ministers, top government 
officials, members of the Indian 
Parliament and other distinguished 
personalities, the reception provided 
** an excellent opportunity for an In¬ 
formal exchange of Ideas on the political 
questions of India and Germany and 
the international scene in general. 


Mii.lh’ilwig Mvcimwin, \t.P. (SPD) 
titui A//. /fii/iA hiihiv Counsellor 
Jor r.ioiioinic Affairs at the 
(iei imin Embassy 



Mrs. Margot Kafinke, CDU member of 
Parfiament amt the First Secretary, 
Culture at the Cerman Embassy, 
Mr, Alfred WUrfel 



The cidoiirTiil sarees of tne ladies present at the reception prorieled a cheerful 
background to the sober, mainly political discussions held on the occasion 
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Entranced in a wonderland of toys, children of alt age groups study closely 
the working of the toys being exhibited at the West German stall 


WEST GERMAN STALL 


INTERNATIONAL CHILDREN’S FAIR 


A"" idea of “Uncle Nehru’s" love for 
children and his dream of their 
blossoming in a garden of universal 
understanding and international culture 
is available from the International Chil¬ 
dren’s Fair now running at the Feroz- 
^ah Kotlu grounds in New Delhi. The 
four-week Fair, sponsored by the Indian 
Council for Child Welfare in coopera¬ 
tion with some foreign missions in the 
Capital, has the Federal Republic of 
Germany as an important participant. 
The Kotia grounds have been humming 
with the curiosity and merriment of 
sprightly children who find themselves 
in a wonderland of miniature railways 
and aeroplanes, cinema and puppet 
shows, fashion parades and cultural 
programmes, and a fairy world of chil- 


I dren's books and toys. Besides a number 
I of pavilions devoted to Space Science, 
"My India," etc., the West German 
stall seeks to give to the young 
minds an international perspective. 

I 

! The Federal Republic’s stall in the 
i Fair—virtually a wonderland of child- 
j ren’s books and a fascinating toyland— 
I constantly stimulates the interest of 
I numerous tiny tots, the young and the 
j teenagers alike. The wide array of dolls, 
mechanical toys and games of skill dis¬ 
played at the German stall has never 
failed to cast a spell on the young 
I visitor’s mind. 

1 Four West German films, screened 
I at the miniature international film festival 
I at the Fair, also had their full share in 


Children make a bee-line to the fVest German stall in the 
Fair which looks like a house built of blocks 




;> K-' 






With curiosity unabated, children 
acquaint themselves with the rules 
of a game of skill 

providing education through enteitain- 
ment to this largest get-together of the 
young. The films to delight the teenage 
audience were: “Too Many Animals in 
The House”, "The Selfish Giant", 
“Youth on The Road" and “Week-end 
Parents.” 

Inaugurating the International Child¬ 
ren’s Fair, Prime Minister Mrs. Indira 
Gandhi said : “Children are full of 
wisdom. They arc not poisoned with 
prejudices of caste, colour or commu¬ 
nity.” President V. V. Giri who also 
paid a visit to the fair awarded a certi¬ 
ficate of merit to the West German 
Stall. The certificate was received by 
Mr. Alfred Wuerfel, First Secretary, 
Culture, of the Embassy of the Federal 
Republic of Germany. 




At a brief funetton President V.V. OIri handed over a certi¬ 
ficate of merit to First Secretary, Cidtwe, Mr. Wuerfel 
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- MARK THE 

CONTRAST _ 


at the end of the last War. Berlin was one mass of 
^fuins from which emerged the face of a new Berim, 
that IS. West Berlin. With all its roads, multi-storied 
blocks and green belts, it presents the latest concept 
m townscaping and architectural designs. But even in 
the midst of this reconstruction drive the city planners 
had their eyes on the ultimate reunification of 

Germany. All the streets, motor ways and other 
arteries of traffic are so designed that the city 
regains its organic whole if and when the Wall 
comes down. The picture above gives a bird s 
eye view of West Berlin from the Television Tower 
while the one below incorporates 15 changes 
as usual. Can you spot them out 7 
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IN SHORT 


The new Bonn Cabi¬ 
net is the yowige.U to 
hold ofjice in the Fede¬ 
ral Reptddies history. 
Willy Brandt is the 
youngest chancellor; 
three of his colleagues 
are 42 ; and half of them 
below 50 years. 

j» 

Si.x more Indo-Ger- 
man collaboration 
ventures, undertaking 
the manufactureof wharf 
cranes, autocycles and 
tractors were sanc¬ 
tioned up to June 1969. 
Such ventures in India 
now total upto 450. 


The capacity of Ger¬ 
man oil-refining plants 
is increasing by leaps 
and bounds. In 1975 
German plants tv ill 
refine 170 million tons 
of oil—which is ap¬ 
proximately 50 y„ above 
the present mark. 

* 

This year's Peace 
Prize of the German 
Book Trust has been 
awarded to Alexander 
Mitscherlich, Professor 
of Psychology at Frank¬ 
furt University. The 
prize, worth Rs. 20,000, 
is in recognition of 
his efforts to advance 
“inner liberation” 
through self-knowledge. 

¥ 

Mr. Elahi Bakhsh 
Chand Shaikh, an art 
student from Poona, re¬ 
cently earned a trip to 
We.st Germany by 
winning an essay com¬ 
petition, “My Views on 
Germany and Germans.” 
The competition was 
sponsored by Radio 
“Voice of Germany.” 

• 

West Germany's first 
satellite, co-sponsored by 
NASA and the German 
Ministry of Scientific 


Research, m’aj launched 
in California recently. 
Its seven instruments 
will study earth's radia¬ 
tion belts and .solar 
particle events. 

* 

In the coming 30 
years the Federal Post 
Office proposes to 
replace street post 
boxes with “torpedo 
dispatchers” which will 
collect and drop mail 
automatically into the 
central .sorting mai hines. 
The addresses will be 
read by a computer and 
the letters will be stamp¬ 
ed and put in the right 
mail bag automatically. 

« 

The Nepalese stall 
at the 7th Over.seas 
Import Fair, “Partners 
of Progress,” attract¬ 
ed brisk orders from 
German buyers, this 
year. The Sherpa jack¬ 
ets and some gift artt- 
cles were in hot demand. 

* 

The Volkswagen 
Foundation in the Fede¬ 
ral Republic has donated 
2.75 million marks 
to the Ludolf Krehl 
Hospital in Heidelberg 
for conducting re¬ 
search in heart diseases. 


Lufthansa, the West 
German Airlines, is 
the first airline to intro¬ 
duce an all freighter jet 
.service to India. A 
special cargo consul¬ 
tancy service will give 
pre-information to in¬ 
tending importers. 

¥ 

Horst Erdmann, a 
leading ptthlisher of 
Indo-German literature 
will soon conclude Joint 
agreements with pub¬ 
lishers in developing 
countries to make more 
contemporary Afro- 


Asian literature avail¬ 
able to the German 
speaking people. 

* 

A mammoth crane 
capable of lifting 1,100 
Volkswagen cars in one 
grasp, is to he instal¬ 
led in a major shipvard 
in North Ireland. 
Manufactured by 
Krupp, the famous Ger¬ 
man engineering firm, it 
can cap off London's 
Tower bridge easily. 

* 

Welcoming the ap¬ 
pointment of Mr. 
Willy Brandt as Federal 
Chancellor, the lx>n- 
don “Time.s'' says: 
“He is a good European 
and a good man.” 

A 

The revalued Mark 
will give the H'e.st Ger- 7 

man tourist more I 
purchasing power in j 
foreign eountries. The i 

coming year is expected 
to be a boom season j 

for toun.sm abroad. I 

* I 

One will have to take ! 

a 9-mile walk to have 
a look at Munieh's i 
Deutsches Museum, 
which offers a view 
of apparatus and machi¬ 
nery of historical in¬ 
terest. The visitor can 
also conduct his own 
experiments with some i 
of the exhibits there. \ 

* 

An exhibition of j 
working models of ^ 
futuristic housing has | 
been held in Bonn with \ 
the participation of 
architects from all over , 
the world. The most i 
talked-of German ex- | 
hibit was displayed by | 
Robert Gabriel, an 
architect from Berlin. I 
His “Euro-Haus” had \ 
the shape of a gigantic J 
tower 1250 metres high j 
and a diameter of | 
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64 metres, capable of 
accommodating 25,000 
tenants in 356 storeys. 

w 

German colour TV, 
which is also very popu¬ 
lar all over Europe, has 
led to a pitenomenal 
growth of television 
viewers at home. The 
number of TV set owners 
in the Federal Republic 
has now reached the 16 
million mark. 

* 

Klaus Pechstein, a 
German swimmer from 
Linz, recently swam 
through the Rhine 
river from Basel in 
Switzerland to Rotter¬ 
dam in Holland. He 
swam the stretch of 1,224 
kms in 160 hours. 

¥ 

Four West German 
films are currently 
entertaining young 
audiences in the Chil¬ 
dren's Fair now on in 
Delhi. The films are 
part of the miniature 
film festival organised 
for the young ones. 
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Der MenschheiG? 
H' riBtes AbenteueF 


Eingeieitet von 
V^'ernher von Braun 



Molden 


J'HE spcciui'iilar landings on the moon 
hy Apollo 11 and 12 and their equally 
triumphant return to earth were probably 
Mali's greatest technological achievements. 
They not only signified the fulfilment of 
Man's age old dream hut also a complete 
ma.stery over the technological and scienti¬ 
fic problems baffling human intelligence 
and ingenuity thal called for a gigantic 
collaboration on the part of four lakh 
space scientists, technocrats and astro¬ 
nauts. Shorn of spectacularity, Man's 
moon walking has meant overcoming 
many space hazards. In other words it 
has been a victory over a vast range of 
problems arising from the entire range 
of sciences, technology and industry. 
What were the challenges posed by these 
problems? How were they overcome? 
And what were the different phases of 
these space odyssies ? 

Dr. Herbert J. Pichler's book, "The 
Moon Landing—The Greatest Adventure 
of Mankind,” exactly deals with these 
feats and their attendant problems. In 
fact, it is a minor feat in itself for 
this German book was ready for sale 
only 5 days after Apollo ll's landing. 
The race for the moon and Dr. Pichler's 
personal contacts with NASA experts, 
especially his discussions with the German- 
bom space scientist. Dr. Wernher von 
Braun, give to the book a rare authenti¬ 
city. In a foreword to the book Dr. 
Wernher von Braun says that the new 
achievements “offer a realistic hope 
to be utilised for the welfare of man¬ 
kind.” Coloured pictures of Apollo 11, 
a topographical map of the moon, and a 
lexicon of space terms make this book 
a must for all space enthusiasts. 

fubtlth«r t Vcrl»( frici fiol4«n* Municli 


-O UR NOTE BOO K- 

GOVERNMENT DECLARATION 


!?e are resolved to uphold the eecurity of the Federal 
Republic of Germany and the coherence of the German 
nation, to preserve peace and to cooperate in the 
European peace order, to extend the freedom and pros¬ 
perity of our people and to develop our country in such 
a way that its standing will be recognized and assured 
in the world of tomorrow. The policy of this govern¬ 
ment will be one of continuity and of renewal.” This 
was the opening statement of Chancellor Brandt’s Govern¬ 
ment Declaration made recently. Summarising the future 
policy of his government Mr. Willy Brandt called it “a 
coordinated effort towards domestic reforms, securing 
peace in the world, detente between East and West, the 
relaxation of inner-German relations, the unification 
of Europe and universal cooperation.” 

ENTIRELY A MATTER OF THE GERMANS . . 


On Nov. 18,1969,the Upper House of the Parli.imeit of Cey¬ 
lon discussed the possibility of establishing'^jP-Loraa- 
tic relations between Ceylon and theG.D.R. The motion 
was voted down by a considerable majority. The Minister 
of Justice of the Government of Ceylon as well ae 
several MPs took this stand: The reunification of 
Germany is entirely a matter of the Germans. There 
should not be any interference in this matter from a 
third country. Therefore, diplomatic relations be¬ 
tween Ceylon and the G.D.R. are out of question. This 
stand, nevertheless, would not affect the rrl tions 
already existing in the field of culture and economics 
between Ceylon and the G.D.R. 

DARING ESCAPES FROM EAST GERMANY 


East Germans fleeing into West Germany make news 
almost every day. The methods they employ constantly 
change but are always daring. This is revealed by three 
recent examples. An 18-year-old painter’s apprentice 
from Wismnr in Mecklenburg in East Germany escaped to 
the Federal Republic by floating across the Baltic on 
an air matress. After 16 hours in the water he was 
finally picked up by a West German coastal vessel and 
taken to Luebeck. In another case an East Berliner 
scaled the Berlin Wall and jumped 10 feet into the 
Western part of the city. East German border guards 
opened fire with machine-guns but the man was unhurt. 
Yet in a third case a 22-year-old private of the East 
German People’s Army crossed the demarcation line into 
Lower Saxony having come through part of the Communist 
death strip that had not been laid with mines. 
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FRIENDS AND PARTNERS 


On her way back from Latin America in September 1968, Prime Minister Indira Gandhi met 
Mr. Willy Brandt during a brief stopover at Frankfurt. The then Federal Foreign Minister 
described Bonn's political, economic and cultural relations with India as "very good.” Such ad hoc 
top-level meetings are typical of the close and cordial relations between India and Germany. Since 
this meeting more than a year ago. additional capital aid, the agreements on the Almora Project 
and the TV Studio in Bombay, and the Gandhi Centenary Celebrations in West Germany, to name 
only a few, have emerged as conclusive examples of the friendship between the two countries. 

More recently, Mr. Willy Brandt has come to head the first SPD-FDP Cabinet in Bonn which is 
known for its youthfulness and dynamism. What is more, four senior ministers of Fede¬ 
ral Chancellor Willy Brandt have been in India before and are well aware of the aspirations 
and problems of the Indian people, Federal Minister Walter Scheel, for example, is a champion 
of development aid. He came to India last May to express West Germany's grief at the loss of 
President Zakir Husain. Similarly. Walter Arendt and Mrs. Kaete Strobel, the Federal Ministers 
for Labour and Health, are wellknown to the Indian trade union circles and women welfare 
workers. With such a close proximity between the two Governments and the peoples, Indo- 
German friendship has bright prospects under the leadership of Federal Chancellor Willy 

Brandt and Prime Minister Indira Gandhi. 
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l/UllN her long arms curved over the 
^ shonlder.s, the tall and slim young lady 
at the Ballet School makes an exuberant, 
though symbolic, lepresentation of the 
Olympic flame with which Munich has 
come to he associated with. Indeed 
Miiiiicli, the venue of the 1972 Olympic 
Carnes, situated amidst the scenic splen¬ 
dour of the Bavarian landscape, provides 
all the socio-cultural backdrop that an 
Olympiad calls for. Often known as the 
"cultural capital” of the Federal Republic 
of Germany, the American poet, Thomas 
Wolfe, called it a heaven that most Ger¬ 
mans dream of. Thomas Mann, on the 
other hand, once wrote ; “Munich is a 
city of humanity, of an open heart, of 
artistic freedom where one can sense, 
experience and love two things at the same 
li^ _ its inhabitants and the free world." 


To West Germany For Advanced Training 


THIS year's Oiwali 
' lamps in New Delhi 
biightenecl the tiUure 
prospects of a number 
of iccltnicul men from 
various lielils of 
science, technology, in- 
tlustry and agriculture, 
when 11 batch of 45 
Indian youngmen left 
byachartcied l.ufiliansa 
plane for advanced tun¬ 
ning in vaiioiis technical 
institutions in West Cicr- 
inany The trainees, 
coming liom did'erent 
States, Indo-German 

collaboration projects, the Rourkela and Bhadravati Steel Plants, HT 
Madras, PPT Centre Okhla, the Indian Railways and PWD, have already 
gone through a language course and will go thiough specialised 
tunning ranging from 10'to 18 months On their return, some of these 
skilled technicians will be able to introduce advanced techniques in 
then respective institutions or help in export promotion. Our picture 
(sec cover) also shows the trainees departing from Palam Airport. 


Change of Guard at MICO-BOSCH 


THERE has been a change 
' of guaid at the technical 
level at Bangalore's Motor 
Indtistiies Company - a 
name now synonymous 
with the manufacture of a 
wide range of diesel luel- 
injcction equipment and 
spji k plugs for petrol engi¬ 
nes in lndi.i. Mr. Kail 
Hem/ Marlin (left), the 
MICO Technical Director, 
has made place for Mr. 

Gerhard SchoclTler (right), 
hitherto the MICO Techni¬ 
cal Works Manager. Mr. 

Martin, who is known for 

laising MICO from humbler beginnings to a major enterprise, has 
handed over a rich field to his successor, an expert in production 
planning, to carry it to ever-widening horizons of technical excellence. 


Pocket Book of Marathi Short Stories in German 


Dor nmde Mond ^ARATHl short story writers now have a 
iir.il iiidcrv ^’^^widcr audience among the German-speaking 
M.ir.idii-Pr/‘aliluni;i.n people. Reclam, a Stuttgart publisher, has 
recently brought out a pocket book of short 
stories by contemporary Marathi writers, 
each having a firm hold in the Marathi 
literature of today. Entitled, “The Tired 
Moon & Other Marathi Short Stories,” 
the book is a compilation of stories from 
such distinguished writers as Gangadhar 
Gadgil, Mah^evasastri Joshi, Arvind Gokhale, 
Vaman Corghade and Vyankatesh Madgulkar. 
Most of the stories bear dhe imprint of the con- 

——-temporary social chanj^ India is passing 

' Rcijain through and carry the impact of the old and 
, , . . .‘t the new on life in the Indian village. With a 

foreword written by Georg Buddruss, the 
publication is a landmark in promoting understanding between the 
East and West—a programme sponsors by UNESCO. 
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BOMBAY-STUTTGART SISTER CITIES 

Two Mayors Promote 
International Understanding 


f 



^^ITH the Bombay Mayor's recent 
goodwill call on Slutlgan, the 
sisier-city relations between Bombay and 
Stuttgart have taken one moie leap 
towards mternaiional understanding and 
cooperation. The desire to I'ttrge a 
continuing friendship between the two 
cities of India and West-Germany— 
the lormer known for the largest con¬ 
centration of Indo-Gcrman ventures and 
the lattei as the seat of the Indo-German 
Society largely responsible for the recent 
Gandhi Centenary Celebrations all ovci 
Germany—found a concrete expression 
on the socio-economic level when the 
Stuttgart Lord Mayor decided to set 
apart Rs. 40,000 worth of scholarships 
to pursue advanced studies and training 
in Its technical institutions and business 
houses The decision came about at 
the conclusion ol the seven-day visit the 
Bombay Mayor,Mr Jamiatram K.Joshi, 
made to the city of Stuttgart. 

Mr J K Joshi, who spent a week 
in the capital of Baden-Wucrtlemberg 
with his wtfe, visiting ns city squares, 
residential areas, civic and social wel¬ 
fare institutions, and the State Legisla¬ 
ture. warmly responded to the thrilling 
experience he gained at these places and 
remarked that in his 30 years of public 
life he had hardly come across a warmer 
welcome than what had been accorded 


to him in Stuttgart. 

On the other hand, 
his German counter¬ 
part, Dr. A Klett, 
the Lord Mayor of 
Stuttgart, referring 
to the clo.ser under¬ 
standing that had 
been forged between 
the iwo civic autho¬ 
rities after an ex¬ 
change of views on 
common problems, 
expressed the view ; 

“tven city fathers 
can contribute to 
people’s understand¬ 
ing and can thus Bomhay Mayi 

promote political the city's Cold 

progress on the *'■' 

international level.” " 

It may be recalled that Mr. Joshi is 
the third Bombay Mayor to visit 
Stuttgart in order to promote the sistcr- 
city relation between the two cities, the 
foundation of which had been laid in 
an agreement signed between the two 
civic authorities in March 1968 Dr. J. 
Leon D’Souza and Dr.Kulkarni, the two 
preceding mayors, had the unique 
distinction of committing Bombay to 
the agreement and of furthering sistcr- 
city relations between the two mctiopo- 






Bomhay Mayor, Mr. J.R. Joshi, puts his signature in 
the city's Golden Book during his yi.sil to Stuttgart On 
his either side are : Mrs. Joshi and Consul General Dr. 
RiescI (left) and Stuttgart's Lord Mayor Dr. A. Klett 

Mr. Joshi is litan towns. Incidentally, Bombay was 

,>01 to visit the first to start an Indo-German Cul- 

lote the sister- lural Society and to have German 

wo cities, the language classes for over 60 years. In 

been laid in the time to come the two sister-cities 

veen the two are destined to forge still closer ties of 

1968 Dr. J. understandii.g on an international level 


~A’' JUKI'S - 








Ml. Jo.shi .\ visit to.Stuttgart s waterworks 
brought out the similarity of civic pro¬ 
blems the two cities have to face 

Below: Touring round the city, the distin¬ 
guished Indian guestsparticularly admired 
the post-war reconstruction ai liieved by 
civic autiuirities in Stuttgart 


Bombay's Mayor Mi. Joshi and Mrs. Josh (first row: fourth and third from left) attend¬ 
ing a I oncert programme starring the internationally famous singer Caterina Valente 
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IROFILBS OF GERMAN SVAGB ACTORS 



ELISABETH BERONEl 


ANTJE WEISGERBER 


P'LISABETH Bergner began her ANTJE Weisgerber wa$ i 
^career to stage fame after she ^Koenigsberg in 1922. 


had been picked up by Alexander 
Moissi to work for the Deutsches 
Theatre in Berlin. She was bom 
in Galicia in 1897 and spent her 
childhood and early youth in Vienna 
where she studied at the Conserva- ; 
tory. Her first theatre engagement \ 
took her to Innsbruck. Next came j 
Zurich and then the Kammerspieie ! 
in Munich, where she played oppo- j 
site Moissi. After 1922, her stage \ 
activities were concentrated mostly i 
in Berlin's Barnowsky Theatre, 
the Deutsches Theatre under Max 
Reinhardt and at the State Theatre. 

The highlights of her fdm career 
were “The Dreaming Mouth" and 
“Ariane." As a stage actress she 
became world famous and was later 
considered the idol of a generation, 
the frail charm of her voice and 
figure exercising an inimitable 
fascination. Her roles as Rosalind 
in “As You Like It” and Shaw's 
“Saint Joan,” Schnitzler's “Fraeu- 
lein Else” and Strindberg's “Miss 
Julie”—were considered great hits. 

In 1934 she emigrated to Britain 
from where she went to America. 
In these countries too she achieved 
great popularity. Since 1949 she has 
again appeared in the Federal 
Republic on a number of occa¬ 
sions which gave her the opportunity 
to prove her histrionic talents and 
power of suggestion in Rattigan's 
“The Deep Blue Sea,” O'Neill's”Long 
Day's Journey Into Night,” and as 
the “Mad Woman of Chaillot.” 


ANTJE Weisgerber was bom tn 
^Koenigsberg in 1922. Her 
father was a veterinary surgeon and 
her mother, the dancer Lise Abt. 
After completing her schooling tn 
Koenigsherg, she joined the State 
Academy of Drama attached to the 
Prussian State Theatre in Berlin . 
in 1939 where she worked under ; 
the expert guidance of Gustaf ; 
Gruendgens, Hernia Clement, Marta j 
Koppenhoefer and Walter Franck. \ 

She made her debut at the State 
Theatre at the age of 17 in the ^ 
Gendarmenmarkt as Lucile in , 
Buechner's “Death of Danton.” j 
In 1941 followed a spell at the . 
Munich Kammerspieie where she \ 
played the role of Laura in Heinrich ■ 
Laube's play “Die Karlsschueler” ' 
with Horst Caspar as Schiller. \ 
She played Gretchen in Otto Flack- j 
enherg's production of Goethe's 
“Urfaust.” Thereafter she return- \ 
ed to the Berlin State Theatre. In 
1943 she Joined the Burg theatre in 
Vienna until it was closed in 1944. 
She married Horst Caspar and 
returned to Berlin at the end of 
the War. In 1949 she went to 
Duesseldorf at the request of 
Gruendgens and later to Hamburg. 

She took part in the first German 
participation in the Edinburgh Festi¬ 
val as Gretchen in Goethe's 
“Faust,” together with Horst 
Caspar as Faust and Gruendgens 
as Mephisto. She also took part 
in the Salzburg Festival as many 
as six times and in 1965 was 
awarded the Hersfeld Prize. 


EUSABBTH FLICKENSCHILDT 

** VHE is one of those rare actress- 
^es,” Siegfried Melchinger sayn 
of German stage actress Elisabeih 
Flickenschildt, “who act simultam- 
ously with their senses, their nerrcn 
and their heads. She knows h&)f 
to create a tension between tSis 
apparently voluntary human mocks 
of expression and the apparently 
involuntary ones. She does not 
identify with herself -, she is quite 
simply an actress all the time.... 
Where the characters of a Flicken,- 
schildt appear on the stage, coi^- 
ventionality appears threadban, 
andacosy atmosphere, mendacious.” 

The daughter of a sea captain, 
Elisabeth Flickenschildt was bom 
in Hamburg in 1905 where she 
attended the Grammar School. 
Later, she studied at the Academy of 
Dramatic Art in Munich where she 
had her first major role under 
Flackenberg at the Kammerspieie 
with Kaetlw Gold and Kurt Meisel 
in the cast. Thereafter she went to 
Berlin where she acted under the 
direction of Hilpert and Gruend¬ 
gens and ^sequently to Duessel- 
dorf and Hamburg. She has played 
a variety of roles, both classical 
and modern, including Lady Mac¬ 
beth, Elisabeth in Schiller's 
“Mary Stuart,” Frau Marthe in 
Goetz's “Faust.” Her other roles 
are Lady Elisabeth in T.S. Eliot’s 
“The Confidential Clerk” and 
Mother Courage in Brecht's play. 


From : '*Fortrftic« From Gormtu 
Inulloettuii Lift" By Fiul SwindelT. 
Publiihor: GiMnthor NmImi PfullinfM. 
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FAREWELL MESSAGE 

DR. KOELLREUTTER’S CREDO 


1 


Dr. H.J. Koellreutter, wha for almost four years directed the affairs of 
the Max Mueller Bhavan in New Delhi, will soon be leaving India 
to take up a new assignment as the Director of the German Cultural 
Centre in Tokyo. Dr. Koellreutter’s tireless efforts greatly enriched the 
Capital's cultural life. Especially music-lovers will miss him for it was 
In this sphere that he developed his greatest initiative. Music is his 
love, but as he explains in his farewell message below, his deepest 
Interest is not the perfection of any one skill, art or craft, but the 
development of the "complete man" who will take in. and respond 
to. the whole range of experiences offered by the richness of the 
world of art and culture. To help his friends and pupils towards the 
realisation of this ideal, was his mission in this country. 


this moment of saying good¬ 
bye to India—on the eve 
of my taking leave of India—I feel 
U my duty to my friends and 
critics to say something on the ideas 
that have guided me in my work. 

It is the task of our generation 
to contribute towards a develop¬ 
ment of our society that transcends 
national frontiers and is the prere¬ 
quisite for peace and prosperity. 

The creation of cultural foun¬ 
dations for a new supra-national 
society ts the task of a cultural 
Institute where culture is regarded 
not Just as language, literature, 
music, theatre, film and art, but 
as the entirety of all that which 
was created by man, which he 
Is shaping over and above the ele¬ 
ments presented to us by Nature 


and in which, as Karl Marx put 
it, the fragmentary man is sub¬ 
stituted by the fully developed man, 
by a man for whom the different 
social fund ions would be nothing but 
the changing forms of occupation. 

The people who will be with us 
in the cultural institutes are, there¬ 
fore, to learn a foreign language, 
to play music, to act, to develop 
their manual and creative facul- j 
ties without having the desire to I 
become a teat her. a musician, an } 
actor or a handicraftsman. They | 
are to remain no longer the re- j 
presentatives of their class, their j 
trade, their profession, their reli- i 
gion or even their regional or 
national groups, hut the. representa¬ 
tives of a new type of humanity •. 
that is prepared for development. 




An outstanding musician himself. 
Dr. H.J. Koellreutter never failed 
to inquire into other schools of music 
or to encourage a budding artist 



Dr. HJ, Koellreutter and his wife, Margarita Schaek, who have distinguished ihem- 
tehei in New Delhi’s cultural life, presenting a programme at a farewell concert 


that ts, for a dynamic cultural 
change. I don’t mean hereby deve¬ 
lopment just the development for 
industrialization which the so-called 
developing countries are subjected 
to, but 1 refer to the global deve¬ 
lopment which all of us will have 
to pass through together, people 
from the West as well as people 
from the East, in order that we 
may conform to the modern world 
created by modern science and tech¬ 
nology. Consequently, a new man 
who is prepared for ibis develop¬ 
ment, a free man, free from with¬ 
in, who can put up with the con¬ 
flicts let loose by this cultural 
change. The complete opposite 
of the perfect technician, the im¬ 
personal neutral j'unctionary, the 
specialist who has mastered his 
own line, who doesn't fall within 
his own field. What tvf need is 

{Continued on page 8) 
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DR. KOfiLLREOTTER’S CREDO 




The fradilional offering of scarfs preceded the Volkswa/ten gift for Tibetan welfare. 
In the picture (from left) are ; Mr. A.B. Batalden. Mrs. Taring, Dr. G. Schtetne’t. 
Dr. F. von Rummel, Miss M. Duckwitz, and Mr. Alfred Wuerfel 


Or. H. J. Koellreucter who Is leaving 
India to take over the directorship of 
the German Cultural Centre In Tokyo 


human beings with an open mind 
who forctro mcchanicalefficiencyand 
selfish security and are prepared 
to enrich the fullness of life. 

To coiilribute towards the crea¬ 
tion of this new type of human 
heiny, which ha? in its heart love 
for the country and its culture, 
but which also considers itself 
responsible towards humanity, is, 
in my opinion, the task of a modern 
cultural institute. Because the 
consciousness to realize the human 
entirety and the all-integrating 
human being is the prerequisite 
for the .society handed over to us 
by the technological world. 

This contribution that we have 
to make together for the construc¬ 
tion of a new world, .shall have to 
be made by each of us as cm 
individual and by us jointly, by 
Indians and non-Indians, since the 
problems that we are facing today 
can only he solved by a Joint endea¬ 
vour. A joint construction for a 
common goal. 


ou 


L 


FOR THE TIBETAN HOMES FOUNDATION 


A GIFT FROM WEST GERMANY 


't'HE long arms of the German 
social welfare organisations 
stretched across the seven seas 
into the Himalayan ranges 
recently when the German Cul¬ 
tural Counsellor, Dr. Friedrich 
von Rummel, handed over two 
Volkswagen buses to Mrs. 
Taring, Director of the Tibetan 
Homes Foundation, in New 
Delhi. The two Volkswagen vans, 
completely equipped with medical 
supplies, are a token of the 
West German interest in the ex¬ 
pansion of social welfare program¬ 
mes for the Tibetan people now 
being directed by the Tibetan 
Homes Foundation—an institu¬ 


tion which has done outstanding 
work in the sphere of rehabilita¬ 
ting parentless Tibetan children 
living in a number of childwelfare 
homes or under the care of 
foster parents. The two medical 
vans, presented by the Central 
German Protestant Agency for 
Development Aid in Bonn, will 
I work under the guidance of Dr. 

I G. Schreinert, a retired German 
1 dental surgeon at Mussoone who 
j for the last many years has done 
I commendable work in promoting 
j dental care among Tibetan people 
! and child welfare centres located 
I in Dharamsala, Mussoorie and 
i Simla in the Himalayan belt. 



if. hod I rcuIter 


A view of the ceremony at which two Volkswagen medical vans 
were handed over to representatives of the Tibetan Homes Foundation 
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AN INTERVIEW WITH WERNHER VON BRAUN 

WHY TO THE 
MOON ? 


Twice already rrian has visited the rnoon. A 
dream as old as mankind has finally come true and 
is on the way to become an everyday routine. Tho 
successful flights are the culmination of tho 
greatest crash-programme ever carried out. cost¬ 
ing the neat sum of 25 billion dollars and 
harnessing the creative energies of 4 lakh people 

One of the few men at the very top of this 
fantastic organisation is German-born Wernher 
von Braun. Director of the Marshall Space Flight 
Centre of NASA in the U.S.A. 

The following interview with Wernhervon Braun 
by a correspondent of the top-circulation German 
magazine "Der Stern" gives some sharp-witted 
answers to the often posed question "What does 
man want on the moon?" together with some 
fascinating comments on the future of space-travel 


Correspondent : 

Herr von Braun, the moon was once 
described by you as a world of gran¬ 
diose baircn wastelands, as a horrible 
corpse in space. What docs man want 
from this dead celestial body'? Why 
all this tremendous elTort to reach it ? 

T. Braun : 

When speaking about space travel 
one should mit focus one's questions too 
much on the moon only. You see, when 
President Kennedy assumed office, he 
wanted to pose a very difficult scientific 
and technological problem to the American 
people, an incentive for progress, a prob¬ 
lem which would force scientists, engi¬ 
neers and industry to prove then mettle. 

Correspondent : 

■you are lefcrring to Kennedy's 
statement that an American would be 
flown to the moon and returned to earth 
safely in this decade. 

V. Brum : 

This was a high aim which yet was 
understood easily by everybody. Every¬ 
one knows that there is a moon and that 
this decade ends on December 31, 1969. 
Also everyone can distinguish an astro¬ 
naut who has been to the moon and back, 
from one who has never been there or 
htu never attempted to do so. 
Correapoodent: 

That’s right. 


T. Braun : 

When a prob¬ 
lem is outlined 
only vaguely, say: 

‘ ‘General require¬ 
ments of Space 
Travel," you will 
not even achieve 
a conclusion 
amongst the scien¬ 
tists on the vital 
objectives. But this 
way we could sit 
down and discuss 
the requirements 
for the rockets, 
space vehicles, 
training prog¬ 
rammes. the sort 
of te.sting facilities 
required, the type 
of nidus trial struc¬ 
ture to be created, 
etc. Besides, this 
way one could also 
draw up an esti¬ 
mate of the entire 
cost. 

Correspondent : 

With this estimate in hand you then 
travelled around the country. 

tr. Braun ; 

This enabled us to approach Con¬ 
gress and .say : “ You have all heard what 
the President has proposed. You have 



Dr. Wernher von Braun, the creator of Saturn V rocket, observ¬ 
ing the launching of a rocket through a periscope at America’s 
“moon terminal” in Cape Kennedy 

all said that you think it is a great idea; 
here is the bill for eight years.” And 
this lent an enormous stability to the 
programme which would never have been 
realized had the goal of 'Flight to the 
Moon by 1970’ not been determined. 
Therein lies the chief merit of the Apollo 

( Continued on page 10 ) 
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MOON S VITAL STATISTICS 

Approximacely 4.5 billion years 
3.476 km. (About 1 4th of Earth’s diameter) 
38 mill, sq km, (As big as North and South America) 


Surface Portion on Dark Side : 
Average Distance from Earth ; 
Gravity : 

Surface Temperatures ; 117® 


Forty.one per cent 
3.04.403 kni. 
l/6th of Earth’s Gravity 
highest point of the Sun 
173 ‘ C. durif*g Lunar Night 


Time For Revolution Round Earth 
From Full Moon to Full Moon . 

Length of Day & Night on Moon : 

Average Orbiting Speed Round Earth 
Number of Known Craters : 

Largest Measured Elevation : U.350 metres above the surrounding . 
Largest Lunar Sea : *‘Sea of Storms." Area 5 mill. $q km., equal to 
Europe minus U.S S.R.. Landing sue of Apollo (2 


24 days, 12 hrs,, 44 mins 
14 Earth day^ in each case 
3.700 kni. per hour 
More than 33,000 


programme and to a certain extent the 
ftnius displayed In setting the goo! 

Correspondent i 

The way things are looking, the 
encccssful test with Apollo 10, it seems 
that the distant target may now be achie¬ 
ved in the next few weeks. However, 
what will the two men whom you arc 
sending up there do on the moon t 

V. Braun : 

To begin with, these two men who will 
be the first to land on the moon will he 
nothing hut the exponents of the 4,00,000 
workers who have helped land them there. 
And what these 4,00,000 people have 
learnt in mathematics, in physies. In 
astronomy. In medicine. In new materials. 
In new industrial processes and so on. 
That is the main gain. We haven't 
spent a penny on the moon. It has all 



The earth rising over the moot 
horizon as seen from the AjteUo H 
space capsule 


been spent on the earth. As a result 
the chief benefit has accrued on earth. 

Correspondent I 

Okay. But then one could have 
spent the 100 thousand million marks 
which the ‘Apollo' cost, right away on 
earth. The moon .. 

T. Braun i 

Naturally, we know meanwhile that 
the moon is a much more interesting goal 
than even we thought originally. Perhaps 
you have heard oj some of the discoveries 
made for instance by our unmanned 
Lunar-orhiter probes.... 

Correspondent : 

You mean the rillea ? 

V. Braun j 

Yes, this in itself shows how Interesting 
the moon is for us. I would like to say 
very generally, all furtherance of our 
knowledge in the fields of science have 
so far always proved worthwhile. 

Correspondent : 

Would you look upon the moon 
nt a later stage as a sort of transit station 
for space travels to further distances? 

T. Braun: 

/ believe that for planetary expeditions 
me will assemble vehicles in earth orbit 
rather than making an in-between stop 
on the moon. I think though the 
moon will retain a lasting scientific im¬ 
portance for years to come, similar to 
what the Antarctic means to us today. 
I would imagine that one could make two 
or three flights to the moon yearly, 
that one would give up the present method 
of bringing back the men that kind there 



j Though West Germany Is not In 
j the moon race it produces many so- 

; phlslicaled items of space hardware 
I like this high altitude rocket engine 

I in their same spacecraft. One would 
• build a base where scientists could live 
for half a year and then be picked up 
by another spacecraft. 

\ Correspondent : 

I Do you anticipate that one day we 
' may exploit the mineral wealth of the 
I moon? That it would be meaningful 
j to build factories or an observatory ? 

i V. Braun : 

‘ The astronauts would like to erect 
1 a large radio antennae on the far side 
: of the moon even today, in order to carry 
1 out further exploration of the heavens 
j in the very long wavelengths of electro- 
I magnetic radiation. The earth naturally 
I is a source of infinite disturbances for 
I their study. The point of least radio distur¬ 
bances in the vicinity of the earth would 
j be the far side of the moon because the 
j moon's large mass would screen off all 
I disturbances emanating from the earth. 

I Correspondent: 

i In the next four or five years, Ameri- 
I can astronauts would be flying to the 
: moon about twice a year, vbat would 
! happen after that ? 

i V. Braun : 

I Our next wish In NASA ts to build 
a manned space station, which wouU 
! ( Contimied on page 11 ) 
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A group of Gorman pressmen representing journals 
mostly in the trade union field have arrived in the 
Capital for a 3-week study tour of India Thev will 
primarily be visiting various Indo-German projects in 


Delhi. Mandi and H,urkela. Seen ori their arrival at the 
Palam airport (from left) are: Mr. R. Gall. Mrs C. Pini 
Mr. H 2iock. Press Counsellor of the German Fmbassy 
Mrs. H. Lischke. Or. R. Fischer end Mr. J. Bifnhagen! 


WERNHER von BRAUN: WHY TO THE MOON? 


orbit the earth at a height of 200—300 
kilometres and which would accommo¬ 
date some SO men or more. And this 
station should be looked after by a sup¬ 
ply system which has to be much cheaper 
than space travel today. 

CorrespoDdent : 

Re-usable rockets 7 
v. Brann : 

fVe are thinking of re-usable vehicles 
which would go Into orbit like an aero¬ 
plane, unload passengers and cargo, return 
to earth, refuel and repeal the whole 
procedure again, say 50 to 100 times. 

Correspondent : 

And by how much will the expendi- | 
ture be reduced? One hears that ' 
President Nixon’s Government desires i 
to reduce it by half. j 

V. Bnian : | 

Thai is only a goal for the Immediate j 
future. As for the long-term plan, we i 
are thinking of reducing the transport | 
cast per pound of man or instruments or ' 
potatoes in earth orbit, by a factor of | 


10, which means what Hould cost us t 500 
today would he reduced to | 50 

Correspondent : 

Would it come about some day that 
the European countries could buy the 
launching of a super rocket from the 
Americans, in the same way as the 
NASA today supplies the complete 
launching of a satellite 7 

T. Braun : 

fVe imagine this space station as an 
International research centre. It will 
be divided into various parts or modules, 
e.g. an astronomical department, besides 
perhaps a biological department, a meteo¬ 
rological department, and a department 
for production methods under conditions 
of weightlessne.ss. At the moment we 
are conducting very exciting experiments — 
the way ery.ttals grow under weightless¬ 
ness. They grow much larger than they 
do OH earth, simply because disturbing 
effects of gravity are absent. 

Correspondent : 

A flying laboiatory. 


V. Braun : 

Be are even talking about a Space 
University. A student in an advanced 
semester, desirous of taking his doctorate 
in the space .station, would submit his 
proposal. On this being accepted he 
would be told that his proposed work 
looked promhing and that ae would foot 
the hill for his going up. Exactly the 
way it is done for the Arctic today. 
Correspondem : 

Our idea was that one day the Federal 
Republic of Germany would be able to 
go there and say: “We commission 
you to build a Saturn rocket for us with 
all its requirements. And now fire one 
of our men into space so that we too 
may conduct some research up there.” 
T. Brann : 

This would not be necessary at all. 
Say, ten years from now we would have 
a large station up there. Then about 
twice a month a feeder-rocket would 
start with 10 scientists each. So the 
Federal Republic would not have to buy 
a Saturn V at all, but only the ticket 
for the man and his expenses for an 
eight-week stay in space. 
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Forgeries Of The G.D.R. 
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How the camera is made to lie and serve the G.D.R. propaganda Is typified by these photographs above showing 
fVest German striking workers at Dortmund. The picture published in the free world (left) shows miners demanding 
“1000 DM and Four Weeks Leave” but the one reproduced in the Ulbricht magazine, “Heues Deutschland” (right) 
has been retouched to avoid the dangers of raising unrealisable expectations 


HOW a true photograph can be made 
to tell a story contrary to facts in ordei 
to serve the interests of another system 
has been exemplified by the pictures 
published on the top of this page. The 
piciuies concern the sti iking miners of 
the “Minisiei Stem” mine in Dortmund 
in the Federal Republic of Germany. 
The first picture (top left) was recently 
published in the popular We.st German 
international news magazine. ‘‘Der 
Spiegel" dated October 6, 1969, No 38, 
and in many othei newspapers and 
magazines The same picture (top 
right) was also published in Walter 
Olbrieht’s mouth piece “Neues Deutsch¬ 
land," on a prominent page under the 
headline: “Class War From Kiel to the 
Saar." The newspaper charactensed 
the stiike wave in West Germany as a 
symbol of “ihe capitalistic society of 
exploitcis" and used the picture to 
convey, though fal.sely, the “overall 
uncertainty ptcvuihng in West Gei many." 
At the same time, however, the “Neues 
Deiitsehland" has te.stihed to the overall 
unccriaiiil> in its own country as the 
writing on the placaid carried by 
the West German miners. “We Demand 
1,{KKI MaiKs Nett And Four W'eeks 
Leave" which under the present eco¬ 


nomic conditions in the G.D.R. would 
be considered Utopian—have been 



Conitesy : Hindustan Times 


obliterated to serve its propaganda needs. 
According to statistics published m 
1967, the minimum leave permissible to 
the miners in the G.D R. mining industry 
came to 15 days only and the average 
gross income to 792 East German Marks 
which arc known to have far less pur¬ 
chasing power than the West German 
Marks Also, unlike miners in the 
Federal Republic of Germany, their 
counterparts in the so-called German 
Democratic Republic, or for that matter, 
workers in all other industries in East 
Germany, are not permitted to go on 
strike—a right guaranteed by the cons¬ 
titutions of countries all over the 
democratic world. Yet, the plight of 
their East German brothers notwith¬ 
standing the hard facts of economics is 
that the West German miners, in fact, , 
get more money than their counterparts 
in the G.D.R. The average gross income 
of a full fledged miner in the Federal 
Republic of Germany in recent years has 
increased from 944 to 1,019 Marks. 
Even then the iccent strike in Dortmund 
brought the West German striking miners 
partial gains for they were able to get 
four weeks annual leave from their 
employers from 1970 onwards. 
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INDIAN TRAINEE IN GERMANY 


I ON THE THRESHOLD 

I OF 

! / NEW WORLD 


though barely 26, Vijaykiimar Patil 
* in Duesscldorf already finds him- 
vclf on the threshold of the world of 
eompulcr technology--an “esoteric" 
science which he believes will open up 
new vistas in his own life and that of 
his country. Indeed there is a great 
amount of potential truth in Mr. I’atil's 
belief for computers hold the key to 
the world’s progress to a considerable 
extent. For example, they dig out 
.inswers from a mass of complex data 
svith the fastness of a stroke of lightn- 
j^mg and the precision of the tick of a 
clock’s pendtilum. The technique, as 
' IS wetiknown, has multifarious uses in 
many branches of scientific and techno¬ 
logical .advancement. Its latest appli¬ 
cation has led man to conquer the moon. 

For Mr. Patil this entry into the new 
world of computer technology is a 
double blessing for he feels that it will 
finally/>pen many doors of prosperity 
both for him as well .as for lus country. 
And that is also true for the .150 foreign 
.ind German trainees who aie at pre¬ 
sent undergoing training in data process¬ 
ing at the Federal Technical School for 
Mechanical Data Processing in Dues- 
seldorf After training, most of these 
iiaineos will become experts in electronic 
data processing and will one day sit 
.It the control panels of numerous com¬ 
puters handling the vital levers of human 
progress all over the world. 1 his pros¬ 
pect certainly thrills Mr Patil who comes 
Irom Savada m Maharashtra. In f.tct, 
he deserves to be congratulated for his 
new Ictirmng for he has earned his way 
to it by working as a mechanical en¬ 
gineer at a tool factory in Rcmschcid, 



* ' v 




A trainee in electronic data processing at a Federal TeihnUal School in Diies- 
seidorf, Maharashtra's Vijaykumar Patil believes that computers will open doors 
of prosperity both for himself as well as )or his country 


a position he gave up in f.ivour of his 
new course And for this he thanks 
his old job which saved him enough 
to pay for the new training 

As for the new technological exper¬ 
tise he IS now acquiring. Mi. Patil says 
"It IS a case of do-it-yourscif. Each one of 
us IS responsible to himself. 1 want to 
learn more ’’ On 
the futuieof data 
processing for his 
country he Ix"- 
heves computeis 
are going to make 
many things pos¬ 
sible m India 
which IS on the 
way of transfoi- i 
mation from an i 
agricultuiul to an i 
industrial cco- ] 
nomy. ' 

With his eyes 
fixed on the future 
Mr. Vijaykumar 
Patil employs all 


his energies to master the intiicacics of 
data processing .is thoroughly as possible. 
In 1971. he will be sitting for his final 
tests .tnd he knows that if he graduates 
then he will possess a cerlilic.tte from the 
Federal Technical School in Ducsscl- 
dorf which has a wide reputation m 
compulci technology all over the world. 








Standing in front of the card inserting device, the Indian 

lit 

trainee from Maharashtra {secondfrom left) tries to get 
out the maximum from technical discussions 

1 

Along with fellow foreign trainees coming from all over the 
world, Mr. Patil tries his hand at the data processing plant 
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FEATURES 


PICTURES 


*1 


cOME lO.OOOexcited spectators recently 
*^fille(l the stands round the Cologne* 
Weidenpesch horse-racing track: each 
vying with the other for a ringside view. 
The cynosure of all eyes was the first 
camel race to be held in Europe. Of the 
eight Moroccan dromedaries which par- 
ticipated in the race. “Tuarrek I” took 
16 minutes 2i seconds to cover the 6,000 
nietre stretch in long, jaunty strides. 


the crab-shaped submarine “Alumi- 
' naut,” hitherto used for oceanic re¬ 
search in Florida, will soon be in 
Hamburg where it will serve as an 
underwater laboratory. Running on its 
own power, the submarine operates In 
a radius of 80 miles for 72 hours and Is 
an important aid for locating important 
raw materials on the sea bed. 










aN ultra-modern bath to meet the 
^needs of high style living of tomorrow 
formed part of the VISONA-69 - - an ex¬ 
hibition of futuristic designs for the 
home recently held In Cologne. Designed 
by Milan's avantgardeinterior decorator, 
Jew Cesar Colombo, the bath is equipped 
with automatic devices and latest furni¬ 
shings which introduce advanced con¬ 
cepts of modern hygiene and comfort. 






ywINTER boots on comely legs provide 
*^an unusual frame to the girl above. 
Up and above the knee, this year's 
winter footwear are as winsome as they 
are elegant. Available in white and 
black, patent and Imitation leather, they 
are soft and comfortable and a proud 
possession for any pair of slender legs. 



1 


rUn 







'WV/ITH the foundation for the 1972. 

^Olympic Sailing Centre at Kiel- 
Schllksee having been laid, work has 
begun to give a “sailing paradise" to 
the world’s youth. Based on an award¬ 
winning design, the centre will provide 
accommodation for yachtmen, the 
regatta staff and pressmen who will 
participate in the world event. 


THE Apollo space feats offer ^best-seller 
' ideas to toy manufacturers' of today. 
The latest to find place at the Christmas 
shopping stands is displayed by the 
Moon Lady above--- an astronaut toy set. 
A prototype of the Apollo crew and its 
landing craft. It comprises moon-landers 
in space suits, lunar caterpillars for 
haulage, and a crater spider to move 
about on the moon. Operated by batte¬ 
ry, each piece is fitted with a radar eye 
to facilitate movement on the moon. 
The set reconstructs a true-to-life 
thrill of the Apollo space adventure. ' 




THE Buggy, converted from a Volks- 
' wagen Beetle from a do-it-yourself 
kit, is now in the German market. 
Available from the Volkswagen company 
for 2,900 DM, the kit comprises a car 
body, instrument panel, a canvas top, 
exhaust boxes, headlights, etc.--all of 
which can be mounted on the chassis of 
a damaged Beetle car. In exchange for 
the usual driving comfort, the Buggy 
offers lot of fun to young people. 


aT the recent German Roller Skating 
^Championships held in Freiburg, 
Frankfurt's Christine Kreutzfeid swept 
away all her rivals with commendable 
expertise and grace. Totalling 1565.20 
points, she won top honours In figure 
skating which calls for 6 to 8 years of 
intensive training in executing <48 com¬ 
pulsory figures and free-style feats 
before one can become a champion. 
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MARK THE CONTRAST 


W'™ the setting up of the Federal Ministry of 
Scientific Research, vigorous efforts are being 
made to step up space research in West Germany. An 
evidence of the accomplishments made in this field 
is provided by the Space Observatory at the Bochum 
University which has kept a constant eye over 
spaceflights and has spotted and kept track of even 
unannounced rocket launchings fiom behind the 






Iron Curtain. Like India's space observation post 
in Nainital. the Bochum Observatory has been a 
source of invaluable assistance in space tracking to 
the NASA in the U.S A. The picture above 
gives a view of some of the control panels of the 
Bochum Observatory while the one below incorpo* 
rates 15 changes. Can you spot the liberties 
wo have taken with the sophisticated equipment ? 






EW 5! 
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"The great lesson 
Mahatma Gandhi has 
given to the world is 
that human nature can 
be transformed if you 
begin the process by 
transform ing yourself ” 
{Dr. Carl Friedrich 
von Weizsaecker) 

* 

A joint-venture agree¬ 
ment between an Indian 
and a We.vt German firm 
envisaging the produc¬ 
tion of 10,000 tractors 
and diesel engines an¬ 
nually wAJ recently 
signed in Bombay. 

« 

Under a joint US- 
German agreement sign¬ 
ed in Bonn recently, 
the Federal Republic 
will build two highly 
sophisticated research 
satellites for the explo¬ 
ration of the Sun. The 
American space agency 
will supply the rockets 
for the joint undertak¬ 
ing which is scheduled 
for lift-off in 1974. 
u 

A world - conference 
on oceanography "Inter¬ 
ocean 1970" will be held 
in Duesseldorf West 
Germany, next year. 
The world in general — 
and the Federal Re¬ 
public in particiSar — is 
increasingly turning its 
scientific attention to 
the problems and pro.\- 
pects hidden in the 
largely unexplored 
depths of the seven seas. 
* 

A rising proportion of 
Germans and foreigners 
are taking on jobs in the 
city of Berlin. In the 
first nine months of 1969 
some 22,000 German 
and more than 10,000 
foreign workers signed 
on for new Jobs in 
the old German capital. 
★ 

India's Minerals and 
Metals Trading Corpo¬ 
ration has broken new 


ground in the field of 
diversifying Indian ex¬ 
ports by securing a con¬ 
tract worth Rs. 2 crores 
in foreign exchange for 
the supply of coke to 
West Germany. 

* 

The new Boeing 
K Jumbo-Jets, scheduled to 
go into service with the 
major airlines next year, 
are ushering in anew age 
of cooperation between 
the competing carriers. 
Thus Air France, Luft¬ 
hansa, Alitalia and Sa- 
bena have signed an 
agreement for the joint 
overhaul, maintenance 
and crew training for 
the Boeing 74's. 

it 

Kurt - Georg Kiesin- 
ger, the former Federal 
Chancellor, was re¬ 
elected as the CDU 
party's leader by an 
overwhelming majority. 
• 

Women in Germany, 
who generally' have made 
great strides with re¬ 
gard to emancipation 
and equal job opportu¬ 
nity, are still lagging far 
behind with regard to 
the academic teaching 
profession. Only 7.6 y„ 
of the total academic 
staff of 26,554 in the 
Federal Republic of 
Germany are women. 

• 

For the first time in 
the history ofthemodern 
Qlympic Games, the 
Munich Olympics in 
1972 will include all the 
21 disciplines sanctioned 
by the International 
Olympic Committee. 

* 

A recent sociological 
study on the situation 
of the German student 
reveals that 7J5 % of the 
male students come from 
workers' families, 29% 
of the students' fathers 
are civil servants; and 
31%, of the students 


are the children^ df''' 
salaried employees.,. 

In spite of the rigor¬ 
ously enforced ban on 
foreign literature be¬ 
hind the Iron Curtain, 
East German students 
are well informed. Sec¬ 
retly mimeographed co¬ 
pies of workshy Western 
and banned Russian 
authors are circulated 
from hand to hand. 

* 

According to a des¬ 
patch by a West 
German News Agency 
correspondent in Hong 
Kong, roughly one 
quarter of mankind has 
not yet been informed 
that man has landed 
on the moon: Neither 
the Apollo 11 nor the 
just concluded Apollo 
12 mission have been 
reported by the mass 
media of Red China. 

* 

Answering a question 
on the new Federal 
Government's Eastern 
‘ Policy Foreign Minister 
Schecl declared, “The 
basis of our policy is to 
restore the unity of the 
nation within a viable Eu¬ 
ropean Peace system." 

★ 

Private industry in 
West Germany has spent 
an estimated S.S billion 
Alarks, or Rupees 1,160 
crores, on research and 
development in 1968. 

* 

The "Wisent" — the 
European version of the 
American Bison—is an 
animal that'nearly be¬ 
came extinct in the first 
half of this century. 
Thanks to the efforts 
of a society for the 
preservation of these 
animals, founded in 
Berlin in1923, this trend ■ 
has been successfully 
reversed. Two sizable 
herds—one in Springe 
near Hannover anS 
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one in Hardeshausen in 
Westphalia—again roam 
in the German forests. 

• 

The “Volkswagen" 
which in German means 
“people's car" truly 
lives up to its name. 
So far more than 12 
mH^n units of this 
“classic classless car "— 
as one newspaper aptly 
described it—have roll¬ 
ed off the assembly 
lines, and are driven 
by people from all 
ranks of life. Being 
strictly functional,' the 
“beetle" is no status 
s}mbol, but neither is 
it below anyone's 
dignity to drive it. 

★ 

Good news for musk 
lovers: A two-way 
agreement between the 
, Deutsche Crdmmophon, 
one of the World's lar¬ 
gest gramophone record 
producers, and a firm 
in India will provide for 
the large-scale release 
of Gerpian recordings 
in India and vice versa. 
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j^UMObR ix the ,spice of life. It lets 

off the steam of human tensions and 
makes life more palatable. Indeed, the 
chiUtv to rise above the mundane sur- 
roundinas and to laugh ovei things it a 
rare siiliie and a great blessing. Lvery 
individual and nation is endowed with 
this quality in vaiying degrees and Jorms 
born out oj us peculiar envnons. Yet, 
lontraiy to this iiile, a typical Oeiniun is 
sometimes misiai.eiily lonsulered as an 
cserption to this nde and is ei edited with 
excessive seiiou.sness. F.iigen .Skasa- 
Weiss' hook, “liven Ciermans Laugh”fias 
probably the last laugh on the hotrowness 
of such notions and In mgs out the rich 
sense of humour that brightens every¬ 
day life fiom the Alps to the Nmlh Sea. 

In this delightful eolleclion of Ger¬ 
man humour, the author of tinny books 
on liiimoiir oilers a last tollection of 
humorous wnlhigs, .sketches, cartoons, 
jokes and witticisms which laiiitol fail to 
tickle even the most serious into laiigtiler 
or open up a tiecisiiie trove of ineiiiiiicnt 
at cl Christmas gathering. The chapter 
“Germans, L'nglishmen and rrenchmen” 
juxtaposes their national traits on a hu¬ 
morous level. “Behind theCiie.st's Back” 
reveals the iiony and satire hidden behind 
day-to-day coiiitesies and pleasantries. 
A number of jokes and witticisms grouped 
under such chapter headings as “Moto¬ 
rists,” “Football Matches,” “On Death 
and Epitomes,” uncover a hidden world 
of humour that has been lutherio shrouded 
ill a cover of darkness. At the same time 
the book brings out the essential character 
of the German people in the fullness of 
its human warmth and bubbling witticism. 

Publiih«ri Horst ErdnnaiiR Vsriaf, TM«bing«n 


nuiic BUUK*- 


GERMAN GANDHI CENTENARY ; 30 MILLION STAMPS 

‘‘Mahatma Gandhi was not only a politician of non¬ 
violence but was also a man of non-violent deeds,** 
observed the former Federal Chancellor Kurt Georg 
Kiesinger at a function held to mark the winding up of 
the Gandhi Centenary Committee in Bonn recently. ■ The 
Committee, headed by the former Chancellor and Minister 
Dr. A. Seifriz, was formed more than a year ago to 
spread the pai^osephy and work of the apostle of 
non-violence in IVeat Germany. The Committee was res¬ 
ponsible for organising more than 100 functions con¬ 
nected with the Gandhi Centenary celebrations and 
brought out many publications on the father of the 
Indian nation. Mr. Kurt Scheidle, State Secretary, 
Federal Ministry of Postal Services, stated at 
the meeting that the Gandhi memorial stamp had a 30 
million issue which was the biggest ever. Mr. Khub 
Chand, India's Ambassador at Bonn, also appreciated 
the Committee's work and said; * ‘Mahatma Gandhi does not 
belong to India. He belongs to the whole world." 


ROURKEI.A STEEL PLANT EARNS FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


The Rourkela Steel Plant has become a substantial for¬ 
eign exchange-earner for India. This information was 
given to the members of the Rajya Sabha in New Delhi 
recently by Mr. R.C. Pant, Union Minister for State for 
Steel and Heavy Engineering. Replying to a question on 
the performance of the Rourkela Steel Plant, Mr. Pant 
stated: *‘About Rs. 12.50 million have been earned 
during April-October 1969 in foreign exchange. About 
Rs. 17 million are expected to be earned from 
November 1969 to March 1970." The main item of export 
in this connection is pig iron of which 13,200 
tonnes were exported in the six months ending October 
1969. Another 45,000 tonnes of pig iron are expected 
to be exported from November 1969 to March 1970. 


HOSTESSES FOR MUNICH OLYMPIC GAMES 


The National Committee of the Munich Olympic Games 
1972 will be recruiting 1,120 girls who will be entrus¬ 
ted with the job of taking care of the sportsmen, 
officials, honoured guests, pressmen and sports en¬ 
thusiasts who will be attending the 0l3rapio Games at 
Munich. The hostesses, all young, will be conversant 
with at least one foreign language and will be familiar 
with the history of the Olypraic Games since their 
beginning and will have to be prepared for any eventua¬ 
lity. Apart from providing information about the 
Olympic events to the visitors, they will also act as 
tourist guides to foreigners visiting Munich during 
the world event. Various types of coloured uniforms put 
on by the hostesses will indicate whether any particular 
hostess has been assigned to give information to 
spectators or to assist the VIPs or the pressmen. 
Hermann Reichart, acting Secretary-General of the 
Committee, said: ‘^'We shall have to be careful on this 
score since nothing could be worse than to have a lot 
of hostesses standing around doing nothing.** 
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Every Christmas, West Berlin's Schoenebergcr Boys Choir sinrjs cjrols et the wall dividinq the city. 
The message of peace, the carols ring out. drawilosur many people on both sides of the dividing line 

CHRISTMAS IN GERMANY 


Christmas casts a magic spell all over Ger¬ 
many. Church bells ring out a message of peace, 
hope and cheer over the countryside which is 
covered under a mantle of snow. The city 










squ.ares bear a gay and festive look, the window 
displays don the Nativity scenes behind which lie 
fairylands of gifts and toys. In the countryside, 
the white streaked fir trees line the streets and 


The fir-trte, Germany's Christmas 
symbol, is as old as Christianity itself 




Santa Claus <s the patron saint of 
every German child during Christmas 


mk 




Gay illuminations turn Essen's shop¬ 
ping centre into a festival of light 
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CHRISTMAS IN GOtMANY 


Good-bye, Dr. Hermann Vomefeld 



QN the eve of his departure from 
'^India Dr. Hermann J. Vorncfeld, 


A bi ighrty lit Christmas tree In front 
of the Cologne Cathedral-^ne of Ger¬ 
many's most hcuiiiiful Gothic churches 

ilislant lights from homesteads break 
the misty sky. In.side every home candle 
lights from beautifully decorated Christ¬ 
mas trees shine on happy family groups. 
Santa Claus beckons a benign glance at 
everyone. Gacity and festivity pre¬ 
vail all round. And though Christmas 
spreads its universal cheer, hope and 
peace, yet one often breathes in the air 
something typicaily German. The strains 
of the popular carol, “Silent Night, 
Holy Night,” carry one’s memories to 
pastor Joseph Mohr who offered a 
message in verse and music to the ZiUer 
Valley farmers in 1848. He is one of 
the many German poets who have 
enriched the German carols. The 
Nativity of Christ, again, takes one’s 
mind to the centuries old German paint¬ 
ings, wood cuts, figurines and engrav¬ 
ings by the Gothic masters which fill 
the museums of Germany. Christ¬ 
mas delicacies and tree decorations give 
to the Christmas parties a really Ger¬ 
man flavour. The Nucremberg ginger 
bread, Luebeck’s Marzipan, Aachen’i 
Printen, a wide range of cookies, sau¬ 
sages, the German beer and wine, and 
the disc carols—all these are not only 
loved dearly at home but are also in 
great demand all over the world despite 
keen competition. Together with Christ¬ 
mas toys, and the Silesian glassware, 
they make a sizable portion of German 
exports which have doubled in the last 
SI* years. They not only speak of 
the high esteem German products are 
held in everywhere but also enhance 
the Christmas spirit in lands far off. 


Second Secretary of the Press Depart¬ 
ment of the German Embassy, has had 
to encounter an unusual spate of social 
rounds in the Capital, that is, more than 
what comes his way in the daily beat. 

The obvious reason for this spurt is to be 
found in the high esteem he enjoys in 
Delhi’s social circles, particularly the 
Capital's press corps both as Deputy 
Editor, "German News” and because of 
his own standing as a Journalist. He 
joined the Press and Information Office 
in Bonn after a distinguished university 
and journalistic career, an organisation 
which he joins again after two fruitful 

assignments at London and New Delhi. While wishing a good-bye to 
Dr. and Mrs. Vornefeld, their numerous friends here can comfort them¬ 
selves in the belief that they are on their way to further distinction. 


Dr. Barbara Schuetz-Sevin Visits India 


lAR. Barbara Schuetz-Sevin, who is visiting 
■*^lndia on a two-week lecture tour of this 
country shortly, is a person of rare intellec¬ 
tual achievements whose main interests lie 
in the field of youth and university women. 

An eminent journalist, author and political 
commentator, she has to her credit several 
books on German and European politics 
and literature including one on late Prime 
Minjster Jawaharlal Nehru. Though her 
special field of study is the German youth, 
for which she got a Harvard University 
award, she has represented West Germany 
at a number of national and international 
conferences and has extensively toured 
Europe, Asia and America. During her 
current lecture tour. Dr. Schuetz-Sevin 

will also address the Conference of All India Women's Congreu 
to be held at Mangalore towards the end of this month. 


German IPU Delegates Visit MICO 


Vf EMBERS of the re- 
^’*cent Goman dele¬ 
gation to the Inter¬ 
parliamentary Union, 
who are currently on a 
tour of South India, 
took time off their busy 
schedule to pay a visit to 
the MICO-Bo^ factory 
at Bangalore—a leading 
Indo-Gcrman enterprise 
in the field of manufac¬ 
turing diesel fuel-injec¬ 
tion pumps and spark 
plugs for petrol engines. 

Going round the expan¬ 
sive machine shop of the MICO, which employs more than 5,500 technical 
staff under expert technical know-how, the visiting MPs had a word of 
praise for the work being done at Bangalore and described it as an out¬ 
standing example of Indo-German collaboration. In the picture Mr. O. 
.SchoeEBer, Technical Director. MICO (extreme left),is seen taking the Ger¬ 
man delegation around. On extreme right is Dr. Kopf, a German M.P. 
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COMMON TIPS BF-TWEFN 

INDIA AND 
WEST 
GERMANY 

BY 

DR. BARBARA SCHUfcTZ-SCVIN 


1 


Dr Barbara Schuetz-Sevm, an eminent 
German author and an outstanding 
figure among university women, will 
shortly be visiting this country on a 
lecture tour of India. In the follow¬ 
ing article the well-known /ournalist 
and political commentator discusses 
the deep impact Mahatma Gandhi's 
philosophy has hod on the way of life 
in West Germany and indicates 
the common goals the two countries 
can pursue in a spirit of partnership 


JN Gcmiany, loo, the Gandlii t en- , 
Icnai v ha-s a special signifieanic Nol | 
only that big eelebraiions wcic lieki, | 
.1 ho'ok has been btoiighi out, and a ' 
ssmposiuin ot nun .md women on wliom 1 
the gieal Indian has had an impaei j 
It IS inoa' than lhai. Gandhiii lias i 
helped us on out way lo piaelise non- j 
violence in our demoeiae> which now j 
has taken lirm lOots among oui people i 
I he results of oui eleclions show i 
this veij eleaily The evtremists ol the 
light and on ihe left have been icjecled 
b> the electois. None of these paities 
leeeived enough votes to be repiesented 
in the German Parliament. Oui I'nends 
in the woild thus got the leassuranec 
that Germany will eonimue on the path 
il has adopted in the post-war pei lod. 
More than that the eleclions have proved 
that even unpopular policies involving 
concessions, aie accepted by the popula¬ 
tion for the sake of peace and undci- 
standing with out neighbours. The 
extreme right, the neo-nan NPO party, 
tried to whip up resentment against 
that policy and its advocates, but failed, i 




No doubt, the inlluenee of Gandhiji 
can be felt in the pioposals ol the Ger¬ 
man Government to exchange pledges 
ol non-violence. With this pledge, ficely 
entered into, Germany hopes to pave 
the way foi belter relations, also with 
those nations who still have I title eon- 
lacl with our government and where 
Iheie are still problems to be dealt with. 



Tliiough the election icsulis the Ger¬ 
man people have endorsed this policy of 
the goveinmeiit and its continuance is 
thus assured. The new govcinmeni 
ol Ihe Socialists and the T lee Demociats 
will, without any doubt, tiy to move 
even nioie deieiminediv m tins direction. 

On the one hand we have made 
economic piogiess and weie thus able, 
for instance, lo integrate the millions 
of lelugecs in oui countiy On the 
other hand the War has left us with the 
legacy of the division of our country 
The Indian people know what this 
means Heic again, non-violence comes 
in. The Geimans never will give up 
Ihe goal to be reunited again. But ol 
course we know that in Ilastein Gei ■ 
many a different social system has deve¬ 
loped and that we have to come lo some 
lorm of peaceful eooperalion with Hast 
Berlin. We have lo take Ihe hard load 
of convincing Ihe world that the 
re-unilication of Getmany is in the 
interest of all nations. Hardest of 
all, we have lo convince our Tastein 
neighbours. This is our ami. India has 
also, with dcteimination and sacriliccs, 
won her freedom from a mighty cmpiie. 
1 often think of the words of an Indian 
fiiend who once told me; “As long as 
you all really want it, you will achieve 
the peaceful re-unilic ition of your coun¬ 
try at Ihe end, just as wc have achieved 
our independence.'’ 


But then, we know that iheie are 
more and giave problems in the world. 
Just as wc count on the help of our 
liiends, we try lo take our share in 
Ihe greatest challenge of oui time' lo 
close the gap between the North and 
South, between Ihe indusli lalized nations 
and the developing countiies. Partner¬ 
ship IS the goal of oui epoch that will 
lead us out ol the impasse: parinciship 
in industry, parineiship with youth, 
paitneiship between the sexes and 
now also on the international level- - 
partnership belweeii Noilh and South. 
Unless we succeed in removing this 
I'agic gap, the daiigei will be as great 
loi mankind as the atom bomb I.veiy 
nerve has to be strained to implement 
this concept ol paitneiship. Ii has to 
be realised that to a far gieatei extent 
a whole new woi Id has lo be gamed. Il 
IS not a cjuestion ol giving, but of give 
and lake. New' fotces spring from this 
cooperation After the wai, people felt 
this urge lo build a new woild, lo leave 
behind the old structures that had 
hi ought so much grief lo the nations. 
We have to recapture that spun and 
open OUI minds to new ideas II will 
involve haidships and sacriliccs but it 
will open new vistas foi us. Wc have 
to accept the idea of permanent reform, 
pci maneni ch.mge, only then shall 
we attain a just society, within our 
countries and in the family of nations. 
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West Germen Oecumentary 
tt Internstional Film Fettivel 


'Regina Maris*’-A Voyage of Dreams 



"Regina Maris," an old Norwegian schooner, which sailed to the Cape Horn to re-enact Captain Cotde's adventurous 
voyage. The thrills of the voyage provide the main fabric of the West German documentary film "Regina Marls." 


“ J^EGINA Maris,” a full k-nglli colour 
documcniary entered for the Fourth 
International Film Festival of India, has 
been described as a ‘‘Voyage of Dreams 
Under Full Sail." Rightly .so, for it 
brings on to the scicen the 
youth's gretitcst rlream the adventure 
of sailing round C.ipe Horn which con¬ 
tinues to be as hazardous and thi tiling 
today as in the days of eaily seafaring 
Being a documentary, it is naturally 
an eyc-wnness account ol an old sehoo- 
iiei-bariiuc, "Regina Mails,” which 
struggles with the mighty sea waves 
all the way to the South Pole. In so 
doing It re-enacts Captain James Cook’s 
epoch-making voyage round Cape 
Horn in the late 18th century. 

The 20th century skipper is a rich 
Norwegian ship-owner. Captain Sieg¬ 
fried Wilson, who, along with his brother, 
makes an old schrutner .sea-worthy again 
and hires the German cinematographer 
Klaus Peter Hanusa to keep a visual 
record ol a voyage which, without 
technological facilities, retains all 
the elements of a real adventure. On 
the completion of the voyage when the 


ru.shes of the filmic record were 
first screened to the 400 members of 
the Cape Horner, a club of veteran 
seafarers, a sensation was created by 
the evcellent film strips Director- 
CameiMman Klaus Peter Hanusa had 



S' ’■ . ■ / ' 


The seafarer. Captain Wilson, who ts 
also the hero of the film 


to show. Soon the Munich film producer. 
Then Maria Werner, heard about the 
thrilling round-the-world voyage by 
the old .schooner and capitalised on “this 
excellent material” where in the words 
of Klaus Hebecker “most of the pictures 
speak for them.selves.” Petra Pelny, 
who edited the film, sequenced the 
dramatic scenes and made a full length 
feature out of it. Joachim Heidcr 
and Michael Holm gave to it a third 
dimension, that is, exquisite music to 
go with the theme. AJI told, the film 
began to ride the high wave of popula¬ 
rity even before it was actually released 
Radio Luxembourg soon got the 
skipper and his famous seafaring crew 
signed up for a voyage of show business 
for the benefit of millions of T\' and 
radio fans all over Europe. 

“Regina Maris,” the colourful ad¬ 
venture of a “Voyage of Dreams Under 
Full Sail,” is therefore bound to thrill 
the hearts of young people everywhere, 
especially those for whom Captain 
Cook's high adventure into the seas 
means one of the highest achievements 
the world youth can ever aspire for. 
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HItntelf • man of letters and arts, Dr. Georg Lechner, the new 
Director of the Hax Mueller Bhavan In New Delhi, has a vast fund of 
experience to draw upon In the sphere of directing cultural Insti¬ 
tutes both In Rangoon and Calcutta. A strong advocate of the role 
the Max Mueller Bhavan has to play In the social and cultural life of 
this country, he feels that under the changed concept of culture the 
success of any cultural institute has to be measured by the extent l( 
Is able to help man In facing the social challenges of the time. In 
the following article Dr. Lechner explains how Individual and 
collective effort can be made to usher In a better world. 


^ULTURAL exchange Is as old as 
elvilization. It has always been a , 
token of man’s desire to come to terms 
with himself in the midst of a dazzling 
diversity of attitudes and traditions. 
Often enough, the cultural impact from 
outside was part and parcel of a general, 
religious, military or economic con¬ 
quest, from the Greeks and Romans in 
Europe or the Aryans and Moghuls in 
India to the American way of life today. 
But often enough also, the flow of cultural 
exchanges did not .so much depend on 
any epoch-making single historical event, 
like the Norman conquest of 1066, bur 
rather on the intrinsic laws governing 
the arts and the sciences and the people 
who embody them. Thus, the dialogue 
between philosophers, scientists, poets, 
musicians, painters and sculptors across 
the centuries, although hampered by 
lack of information, has been of the '• 
happiest nature and has outlived mime- ' 
rous political systems. But whereas the ■ 
benefits of culture were in previous cen- • 
furies almost exclusivelv reserved for 
the privileged classes, the world has, , 
'.tnee the French Revolution and Karl 
Marx, attempted to instil the word | 
‘culture’ with an altogether new meaning. 
Quite successfully and at the same time 
quite unsuccessfully so until now. Suc- 
ressfully, because the fruits of the sciences 
and the arts have now reached a greater , 
number of people than ever before, un- 
successfully, because the conditions pre- ' 
vailing in many countries prevent even : 
more people than ever before from en¬ 
joying them. But since we have launched ’ 
ourselves headlong on the way to ever , 
greater scientific and technological achie¬ 
vements, we must, willy-nilly together, 
tn future not only plan an efficient con- ! 
trol system of nuclear weapons but also 
our joint weapons against population ex- ‘ 
plosion, illiteracy, jsoverty and any other . 


form of dictatorship and violence. The 
conquest which we have to fight for. Is, 
therefore, no longer one of one country 
over the other, but of a universal nature 
and concerned with all the major pro¬ 
blems of the present world And In 
this struggle culture can no longer be 
restricted to certain fields and certain 
people, but must mean the all-out 
effort of all intelligent and creative 
people to bring about their solution. 
This at least must be our theoretical 
claim. That the implementation of these 
necessary ideals is still far away from 
us, IV as little surprising as it is tragic. 
In the meantime, while fatal ABC wea¬ 
pons, a whirlpool-like population c.\plo¬ 
sion, hunger, malnutrition, illiteracy and 
maddening violence threaten the very 
ex is fence of our small planet, the chances 
for a “brave" new world lie as much with 
every individual as with a Joint effort. 
In Alexander Kluge's jilm “Yesterday 
Girl" the last sub-title reads; “If only 
Mr knew that everybody is responsible 
for everybody, it would be paradise on 
earth " And as for the joint effort, I do 
not care whether for some time to come 
it continues to opciate un a regional 
or even national basis, as long as it is 
earne.stiy devoted to the welfare of all 
nations. Ali the individual and joint 
efforts towards building a new .society 
will have to integrate the tradttional 
pillars of culture, the scholars and the 
artists, into the whole .structure of a 
modern society. The beginnings have 
already been made: The imaginative 
architect builds Chandigarh, “On the 
Water-front,’’ although “only" a film, 
challenges gangsters in American ports, 
the painter renders commercial adver¬ 
tising an object of art, the product of 
the scientist, the computer, produces 
poems and mu.sic, the philosopher pro- 



Dr. Georg Lechner, the new Director 
of the Max Mueller Bhavan In New Delhi 

vides a committed and angry youth with 
political guidelines, the theatre house turns 
into a stage on which historical events 
are faithfully reproduced and “real life" 
becomes a .stage for theatrical happen 
ing.\ Culture, finally, will in future have 
to comprise ali those principles, abilities 
and basic attitudes which, according to 
Prof Friedrich Edding of the Ma.\ 
Planck Institute of lUlucational Research 
in Germany, will be essential for any 
denuxcratie industrialized sewiety; 

The ability to continuously learn; the 
ability to think logically, analytically and 
critically, the ability to set goals and take 
decisions, the ability for team-work; the 
ability for standing periods of stress and 
strain, the ability to derive satisfaction 
from the fact that you can master a pio- 
blem and a task; the preparedness to res¬ 
pect differenies and freedom of others, 
the ability to solve conflu ts in a rational 
Will; the picpaiedness of the individual 
to develop a sen.\e oj rc.spoinihility for 
the whole soc lety, the ability to protec t 
oneself from the dangers of alienation and 
manipulation; and the ability for a truly 
creative pastime. 

The Bible has held out the promise 
of a paradise and threat of a hell in 
another world. Today tri- know that both 
are well possible on this very earth, and 
the choice between the two is left to us. 


h 




Georg Lechner 
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"CHRIST UNO WELT” FEATURES 


AN INTERVIEW WITH 
MRS. INDIRA GANDHI 


In a recent issue “Christ und Welt.” a widely circulated 
West German Weekly on politics, literature and the arts, 
published from Stuttgart, carried a full page interview with 
Prime Minister Indira Gandhi, on the current political 
scene in India. The interviewer was the well-known journa¬ 
list, author and TV script-writer, Dr. (Mrs.) Giscia Bonn. 

Dr. Gisela Bonn has been to this country a number of 
times, the last occasion being a few weeks ago when she 
headed a television team to shoot two documentary films 
on the Himalayas for the German TV Programme which has an 

_ audienceof millionswithinandbeyond 

the borders of the Federal Republicof 
Germany. In the course of her lecturc- 
tours of the Indian sub-continent on a 
number of occasions she has also been 
able to build up personal contacts with 
a large cross-section of politicians, 
intellectuals, artists and eminent 
literary figures on the contemporary 
Indian scene. But what has won her 
most to Indian audiences is her book 
on India entitled "New Light From 
India” wherein she says- "India's importance for the whole 
world will no longer be underestimated by anybody.” She 
believes that under the twin banners of spiritualism and 
politics, India has accepted a historic mission to nourish 
mankind's hope for peace and prosperity. 

In the course of her latest visit to New Delhi, Dr. Gisela 
Bonn called on Prime Minister Indira Gandhi. Besides the 
interview for "Christ und Welt” the occasion provided her 
with an opportunity to establish personal contacts with 
the Indian Prime Minister—a practice she has maintained 
from the late Prime Ministers Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru and 
Mr. Lai Bahadur Shastri. A few excerpts from the replies 
Mrs. Indira Gandhi gave in the interview are given below ; 

T~\nsrRlBING the broad aims before the Congress, 
^ Prime Mimsler Indira Ciandhi observed: 
“Congress stands for democracy and secularism. In 
internal politics it stands for socialism but m matters 
of foreign policy it stands for non-alignment.” 

Speaking on further steps envisaged towards a 
better social order, Mrs. Indira Gandhi commented: 
"It IS important to see that each individual step wc 
take shows concrete results before the next step is 
taken. Wc have achieved a lot m the last 20 years 
but wc have had also to pul up with unavoidable 
disappointments m the programmes of economic 
development and in the sphere of industrial produc¬ 
tion. Time has come now to remove these setbacks 
and to sec that our economic programme does not 
remain the concern of a few people. What^steps 





A ptiyi’JiDm Iht' » uh-ly ciicitUilcil Gcimaii wciMy, und 

]S'clt" which tealiins the interview with Mis Indira Gandhi. 


are necessary in this direction will be taken soon. 

1 also believe that we need a more intensive industrial¬ 
isation in the country.” 

Referring to the bank nationalisation measures 
and the party, Mrs. Indira Gandhi explained : “The 
bank nationalisation conforms to the principles of 
the Congress Party and it has enthused the people. 
People have welcomed the measure not because they 
believe that everything will change and poverty will 
disappear. One felt in general that it was a step in 
the right direction.” 

Explaining her concept of socialism the Prime 
Minister said: “Socialism in India must take into 
account the wishes and desires of all the sections of the 
society.... It should be liberal and democratic in out¬ 
look. .. .We should stick to our democratic methods.” 

AIEirming her faith in democracy, Mrs. Indira 
Gandhi added: “The democratic system has its ad¬ 
vantages and disadvantages but there is no short cut. 
Democracy may achieve results slowly but it, 
develops individual personality in conformity with the ' 
dignity of man... .Democracy m India has the special 
advantage, that it stands on a very broad base. It 
has deep roots m the people of India.” 
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Use Aichmger j lie 

lake spirits 


'piHI \ vi'iy scldi'in put in an appLMnmcc in the siiinmcr, and 
if llicy do, people simply lliiiik they aie oilier luiman beings, 
like llieniselvcs, and those who leave the lake when summer 
Jades away iievei aeliiallv gel to know them Only when autumn 
begins to creep in on fiosty feel do the spirits make their 
presence known The only people who really become aware 
ol then existence aie ihose who come laie oi slay longer, or 
those who in the end do not know whethei they should be 
eounled as lotirisis oi as spirits For il is in the eaily uiiliimn 
days in paiticLilai that the changes become so pionotinced. 

For example, there was ihc man who wanted to dock his 
boat and could not gel his motoi slopped. In the beginning 
he wa% not at allworiied, foitunately it was a laige lake, and 
so he simply tuined around and headed towaids the opposite 
shore, whcie thcie was a long line of big hotels blooded over 
by a chain of sleep mountains faiihei to the west, (t was a 
beautiful evening, and his chddien waved to him from the 
pier, but he was still unable lo .slop the motoi, and so he 
pretended that he did not want to go ashore, and he turned 
about and .sped back towaids the cast shore again. Theie, for 
the liist lime in the midst of a panoiama of sailboats, distant 
shores and bold, inquisitive swans - bathed in the golden glow 

(Cunlimicilonpage JO) 
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of the setting sun, he felt the 
told perspiiatioD seeping out of his 
pores because hii motor simply refused 
to be stopped. He shouted to his friends, 
who were sitting on the hotel terrace 
drinking coffee, and told them that he 
wanted to stay out a little longer, and 
they waved and shouted back that he 
should continue enjoying himself. The 
third time he approached the west shore 
he called out that he wanted to pick up 
his children, and to his children he shout¬ 
ed that he wanted to pick up his friends. 
Soon afterwards both children and 
friends disappeared, and on the fourth 
trip around he no longer needed to shout 
out an excuse to anyone. 

He had discovered a hole in bis 
petrol tank and found that the fuel had 
leaked out long ago, but that the lake 
water was still powering his motor. 
He had finally realized that he was 
indeed in a most uncomfortable situa¬ 
tion, and that the size of the lake alone 
was not enough to rescue him from his 
predicament. The last steamer of the 
day passed by, and the happy people 
on board waved at him, but he did not 
wave back, instead he muttered to him¬ 
self : ‘T hope that’s the last boat 1 
have to pass!” And that was the last 
one, too. The lake harbours were filled 
with sailboats at rest, and the hotel 
lights were dancing in the dark waters, 

A thick blanket of fog began to ri.se 
from the lake. The poor man went 
back and forth, along the shores and 
in every direction. Somewhere in the 
darkness a girl dived into the wake 
trailing his boat, swam a little and then 
went back onto land. 

As his boat sliced through the mirror 
of the lake, he tried to repair the tank, 
but failed and so continued on and on 
and on. He eventually found comfort 
in the thought that sooner or later the 
tank would certainly drain the lake 
dry, and that, he reasoned, would be 
a ralhc! unusual way for a boat to sink: 
to suck up all the water and then scrape 
to a halt on the dry lake-bed. Shortly 
after that it started raining, and he 
quickly abandoned his contemplations 
of an unusual sinking. The second time 
he passed the house in front of which 
the girl had been swimming, he saw 
that there was still a light on in one 
of the rooms, but further down the 
shore, in the room in which his chil¬ 
dren slept. It was already dark, and 
when he p.asscd that pl.icc again a little 
later, he saw that the other light had 
beet) turned off too. The r.un had 


I abated, but he ' 
felt that even | 
that much less . 
water offered him | 
no real reason to ; 
console himself. ■ 

i The next mom- j 
ing, his friends, ; / J)*m, ^ t)j 

having breakfast | 
on the terrace, j 

were surprised to : — -^j= 

see him out on . \ <* 

the lake so early. : 

His face beaming' j 

with unstipprcssi- , ^ ^ 

ble pleasure, he , 

shouted to them '9' / 
that summer was 

drawing to a f 

close and he 

wanted to get the 

most possible out 

of it; and to his 

children, standing 

on the pier and 

staring wide-eyed i ^ 

at their unusually -- 

energetic father, ' “ ^ 

he said the same. —^ ^ 

And on the fol- , He slipped on 

lowing morning, 

when they wanted to send a rescue j 
party out to him, he refused to be help- j 
ed; after having pretended to be com- i 
pictely happy the past two days, how j 
could he allow a rescue party to come ■ 
to his aid, he thought—specially since '< 
there was that girl who apparently 
looked forward every evening to diving { 
into the waves made by his boat. On j 
the fourth day he began to worry that | 
people might laugh about him, but he j 
consoled himself with the thought that j 
probably this feeling, too, would soon ' 
leave him. And it did. 

As autumn crept a little closer, first 
his friends and then his children return- j 
ed to the city. The summer noises j 
on the beaches and on the lake road J 
gradually faded with the season, and . 
only the sounds made by the waves ! 
and his motor still disturbed (he au- 
tumn stillness. The fog hanging between | 
the forest and the mountains grew j 
denser day by day; the smoke curled ! 
lazily out of the chimneys and j 
wrapped itself around the tree tops. I 
The last one to leave the lake was the | 
girl. He watched her put her suitcase i 
in the car. She threw a kiss to him ; 
and thought : “If he were bewitched, | 
I would stay longer, but he’s too much i 
of a pleasure-lover for me!” j 








He slipped on the wet deck and fell into the lake 


Soon after that, out of desperation 
he steered his boat onto a pile of rocks. 
The boat was ripped apart from bow 
to stern—and from then on it started 
to fuel itself on air. The people living 
near the lake can still hear it zooming 
over their heads on autumn evenings. 

Then there was the lady who vanish¬ 
ed every time she took off her sun¬ 
glasses, but this had not always been 
the case. At one time she used to play 
in the sand in the bright sun, and in 
those days she didn’t wear any sun¬ 
glasses. And then later there were 
times when she pul on sunglasses as 
soon as the sun shone in her face and 
took them off when it disappeared—but 
she herself didn’t disappear. That was 
a long time ago, however, and if she 
were asked when, she wouldn’t be able 
to give an aaswer, and she would even 
take objection to such a question. 

Her exceedingly great misfortune 
probably began the day she started 
leaving her sunglasses on even in the 
shade, that day in early summer when 
she was taking a drive with friends 
through the country and suddenly 
the skies turned cloudy, and they all 
took off their sunglasses except her. 

(Continued on page 11) 
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ILSE AICHINGER; THE LAKE SPIRITS 


The Author 


But one should never wear dark glasses 
in the shade, they lake revenge later. 
When she was sailing on a friend’s 
yacht, some time later, and removed 
her sunglasses fur a moment, she sud¬ 
denly felt that she was becoming a 
nonentity—her arms and legs seemed 
to be dissolving in the cast wind. And 
the east wind, pushing the sparkli g 
white-caps across the lake, could have 
easily blown her overboard, if she had 
not been quick witted enough to put 
her sunglasses back on at once. Fortu¬ 
nately, the same east wind also brought 
good weather, sun and heat along with 
it, and wearing dark glas.ses the follow¬ 
ing few weeks was quite in order and 
attracted no undue attention. When 
she went dancing in the evenings, she 
explained to all those who asked why 
she was wearing sunglasses that she 
did so because of the bright lights, and 
soon after that many others began to 
imitate her. Of course no one knew that 
she also wore the glasses in bed at night 
because she slept with her window open 
and had no particular desire to be blown 
oi*t of existence or to wake up some 
morning and find that she was not there. 

When it turned cloudy and rainy for 
a while, she tried to take off her sun¬ 
glasses once more, but as soon as she 
did she noticed she was beginning to 
dissolve again -like the first time, and 
she realized that the west wind, too, 
was intent on carrying her off. After 
that she never tried it again, but kept 
to herself and waited until the sun had 
returned. And the sun did return. 
And it continued coining and going all 
summer long. She went sailing on 
her friends’ yachts again, played tennis, 
went swimming—did everything with¬ 
out once removing her sunglasses. She | 
even kissed her Kiy friends without ever 
taking off her dark glasses. And she 
discovered that almost anything in 
the world could be accomplished with 
sunglasses perched on the bridge of her 
nose. That is, as long as summer lasted. 

'Then autumn came and gradually 
swept over the Land. Most of her j 
friends returned to the city. And she— | 
what should she do about her sunglasses | 
in the city? There, in the countryside, j 
her secret dilemma was considered a 
rather curious, personal trait; and as 
long as it remained sunny and some of | 
her friends were still there, nothing | 
would change. But the winds became 


more and more aggressive and siowly 
but surely blew the sun and her friends 
away. And taking off her sunglasses 
was, of cour,se, out of the question. 

What was to happen when winter 
came ? 

And then there was the case of the 
j three girls who stood near the stern 
I of a steamer and made fun of the only 
seaman on board. They embarked on 
the low-lying shore of the lake, went 
over to the mountainous side to have 
coffee, and then returned. From the 
very first moment, the seaman had 
noticed them laughing and talking to 
each other with their hands in front of 
theii mouths, but he couldn’t make out 
what they were saying because of the 
noise the steamer was creating. Never¬ 
theless, he was strongly suspicious 
that their comments concerned him 
and the steamer; and when he climbed 
down from his seat next to the captain’s 
to punch the pa.sscngers’ tickets, he 
approached the girls and at the same 
time noticed that their laughing, look¬ 
ing at him and joking incrctised, and his 
suspicions were confirmed He spoke 
sharply to them, asking them for their 
tickets; unfortunately they did have 
tickets, and there was nothing else he 
could do but punch the tickets and 
return them Then one of the girls 
asked him if he didn’t have a different 
job in the winter, and he answered 
“No." And then the three of them 
started to laugh again. 

From that moment on he had the 
feeling that the peak of his cap had j 
suddenly disappeared and he found it j 
difficult to continue checking the rest | 
of the tickets. He climbed back up . 
to his seat, but this time he didn’t ask ! 
the passengers' children to go along 
with him as he usually did. He gazed 
at the peaceful, green lake and watched 
the steamer’s bow plough through 
the water — an ocean liner could not 
cut a neater furrow through the sea— 
but nothing gave him peace of mind , 
that day. In fact, the sign: “Watch 
Your Head!” above the entrance to 
the cabins suddenly irritated him, and 
he was thoroughly exasperated about 
the black smoke that poured out of the 
funnel and blackened the fluttering 
flag at the stern—as though he were to 
blame for everything. 

No, he didn’t do anything else in 
the winter. Why did the steamer con- ’ 


lls« Aichinger, 
the wellknown 
German story- 
writer, was born 
In Vienna in 1921. 

Known for her 
distinctive style 
and depiction of 
the contempora¬ 
ry scene, she has 
been awarded a 

number of prizes for her radio plays, 
scenarios and other scripts. Among her 
other achievements she is credited with 
the Group- 47prlze and the Free Hansea- 
tic City of Bremen Prize for Literature. 


tinue making trips in the winter, they 
asked him a few minutes later. “Be¬ 
cause of the mail!" he answered. Then 
they talked quietly to each other for 
a moment, and he felt more at ease for 
a while; but when the steamer drew 
alongside the landing stage and he looped 
the rope around the belaying peg, they 
began to laugh again —and did not stop 
laughing - even though he had made a 
perfect throw. An hour later the girls 
came on board again. In the mean¬ 
time, the sky had grown darker, and 
when they were in the middle of the 
lake, it started to storm. The boat 
began to pitch in the heavy sea, and 
the Seaman seized this opportunity to 
show the girls what he could do. He 
put on his oilskin coal and climbed 
over the rail and back again - far more 
often than nccc.ssary, busying himself 
with everything imaginable and un¬ 
imaginable, to impress them with his 
importance, and it continued raining, 
harder and harder. All at once he 
slipped on the wet deck and fell into 
the lake. And .since, like his broihcrs 
on the seven seas, he, loo, had never 
learned lo swim, and since the lake and 
the oceans are equally wet and both 
capable of drowning men, he drowned. 

He “rests in peace” as his grave¬ 
stone proclaims—for he was fished out 
of the lake and returned to the land. 
And the same three girls are still making 
the same sort of trips on the same 
steamer, still standing on the stern and 
laughing with their hands in front 
of their mouths. No one should let 
himself be disconcerted by them. It’s 
always the same three. 

Ceurtuy I “Sulk laUrnttiaml'* 
TrtnilkUd by I Gwrfk Myinond Skiaan. 
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PROFILES OF GERMAN INTELLECTUALS 



HANS WrRNl^R HEN7r: 

j 

/ A' luv niiiMc the oh! /(inns f’atn \ 
a new iniporluiuc. even wheic 
the modeniil v of ils sound pallenis 
coniplclelv, or edinos/ completely, 
prevents them from appettriny on 
the surlaee...thc\ are to me. as 
relieshmy as dteams, hut mere- 
dihly diffuult of access: never-the- 
less the folly of altemptiny to yet 
throuyh to them .seems to me the 
only tinny worth hvmy for," says 
flans Werner Henze, the well- 
known German conductor and 
ballet director on his own ait 

Born in 1926 to a primary school 
teacher at Giietersloh,Henze beyan 
to compose at the aye of 12. In 
1942, he joined the Colleye of 
Music in Brunswick as a student. 
In 1944, he was drafted to the 
army and taken a war piisoner. 
Ill 1946 he resumed his studies ayain 
at the Institute of Church Music 
in lleidelbery. At the .same time 
he became a pupil of Wolfyaiiy 
lortnei. In 1948 he went to Con¬ 
stance to ac t as a mu.sie assistant to 
Heinz llilpert for about two years. 
Thereajter, he joined the Hc.sse 
State Theatre at Wiesbaden as 
eonductor and art director for ballet. 
Since 1952 he has .settled in Rome 
and eonducts an advanced course 
for eonipo.sers at the Mozarieiim 
III Salzbury. His main love is 
opera. " Koeniy Hirsch," "Derh iiiz 
von Hoiiibury." "Per jiiiiye Lord" 
and"Die Ba.ssarideii." are some of 
the fine .specimens of bis operatic 
works that have been I’t-n- much 
admired all over the world. 



BORIS Bl ACHER 

TDORIS Blachet, the well-known 
■^composer and conductor, was 
born at Nevkhvaiiy in Manchuria 
III 1903 and has had a restless child¬ 
hood. He beyan to learn piano at 
an Italian Convent School in 
Hankow hut in 1917 he /oinecl one 
of the newly formed orchestras 
III Harbin where he beyan to plci) 
yrand opeias with only the piano 
scores. The result was such curio¬ 
sities as Puccim's "'lo.scci." a la 
Tehaikovsk y. His father ti as ayain.st 
his music studies but Boris found a 
teacher m compo.ser Friedric h Koch 
at the Aiudemy of Music. Later, 
he had to keep alive with 
liarmouiuiii playiny in cinemas. 
Diiriny this period he composed 
Ins first w-ork, "Konzertante Miisik" 
which tiY/A presented by ccniductor 
Sciniricht. Finally, he obtained a 
teach iny post at the Dresden 
Conservatory where he wrote the 
oratorio, "The Grand Intpii.silor." 
based on Do.stoiev.sk i 'a story. Its 
first performance in Berlin in 1947 
coincided with his self-conducted 
chamber opera "Romeo andjuliei." 

Blacher is particularly devoted 
to ballet hceanse for him rhythm 
is the decisive factor in music. 
He has e.xpanded upon traditional 
rhythmical and material re.sources 
and developed a technicjiic of his 
own which he has e.xten.sively used 
ill Ills "Ornanients for Piano" and 
' "Ornaments for Orchestra." Since 
1947, Blacher has taiiyht at the 
Berlin Academy of Music whose 
directorship he took up in 1953. 


Win ANO WAONIJE 

]UIELAND Wayner.toyethet with 
Ills brother Wolfyaiiy. has been 
in charye of the Bciyrciiih Festival 
since 1949. He is known for freeiny 
his yraiidfather's works from the 
trammels of the I9l/i century and 
for yet tiny at the c-s.seine of his 
works by dispensiiiy with its errors 
\ and misuiiderstaiidinys that eiept 
i into unbiased iiidymenis. both posi- 
i tiye andneyettivc. With Ins oriymcil 
production in the "New Bayreuth 
'■ Style," he has succeeded in keepiny 
Wayiier's music alive and topical. 

Son oj Sieyfried Wayner and 
I born III Bcivreuili in 1917. his arti.s- 
; tic talents showed irn distinctly. 

\ He .studied paintiny. music and 
; theatrical production Ictryely on his 
'• ow'u and has relied on his own flair 
and hard work. This has helped 
• him to avoid beiny stereotyped. 

; Like his famous yrand fat her he 
i is a fanatical champion of total 
! theatre. This, he believes, com¬ 
bines all the static and dynamic 
elements of a production in the 
true spirit of the work. Wieland 
Wagner is also known for his 
independent works. Many people 
at home and abroad are familiar 
with his other productions which 
include Gluck's "Orpheus," Bee¬ 
thoven's "Fidelio," Orff's ‘"Anti- 
gonae," and Berg's "Lulu" and 
"Wozzcck." He is particularly 
fond of Bach. Mozart, Ravel, 
Schoenberg and Orff. 

From : "Portraics Prom German 
Ifttelloctual Life " by Paul Swtridoff 
Publjsh«r:GuenCher Neake. Pfullin|en. 
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COMMON TIES BFTWEEN 

INDIA AND 
WEST 
GERMANY 

BY 

DR. BARBARA SCIlUhTZ-SEVIN 


Dr. BdrboroSchuetz-Scvin, an eminent 
Cerman author and an outstanding 
figure among university women, will 
shortly be visiting this country on a 
lecture tour of India, In the follow¬ 
ing article the well-known journalist 
and political commentator discusses 
the deep impact Mahatma Gondhi’s 
philosophy has had on the way of life 
III West Germany and indicates 
the common goals the two countries 
can pursue in a spirit of partnership. 

JN Gcimans, loo, iIk- Gandhi Cen¬ 
tenary ha^ a special signilicance Nol 
only lliJl big cclebialions wete held, 
a book has been bioughl out, and a 
syniposliim ol men and women on whom 
the gical Indian has had an impact. 
It IS moie than that Gandhin ha, 
helped us on our wav to pr.ictisc non¬ 
violence in oui democracy which now 
has taken tirm tools among our people. 

The results of out elections show 
this veiy clearls. The extiermsis of the 
light and on the Icit have been rejected 
by the eleclois. None of these parlies 
leceived enough voles to be represented 
in the German Parliament. Our fiicnd.s 
in the world thus got the reassurance 
that Germany will continue on the path 
It has adopted in the posl-wai peiiod. 
More than that the elections have proved 
that even unpopular policies involving 
concessions, ate accepted by the popula¬ 
tion for the sake of peace and under¬ 
standing with our neighbours. The 
extreme right, the neo-na?! NPD part}', 
tried to whip up resentment against 
that policy and its advocates, but failed. 

No doubt, the influence of Gandhiji 
can be felt in the proposals ol the Ger¬ 
man Government to exchange pledges 
of non-violence. With this pledge, fieely 
entered into, Germany hopes to pave 
the way foi better relations, also with 
those nations who still have little con¬ 
tact with our government and where 
there are still pioblcms to be dealt with. 



T/ie Gcnnciii loiirruitiit, author and political commeitraior. Dr. Barbara Sihiiclz- 
Semi (right), in coniei.iation with Ihr late PiesidenI Dr Zakir Husain 


Through the election tcsults ihc Gei- | 
man people have endorsed this policy of j 
the goveinmeni and ils conimuance is i 
thus assuied. Ihe new government \ 
ol the Socialists and the f icc Demociais | 
will, without any doubt, try to move 
even more deteiminedly in this direction 
On the one hand we have made 
economic progiess and wcie thus able, 
lor instance, to mlegiaie the milhons 
of lefugccs in oui eoiiniry. On the 
other hand the Wai has left us with the 
legacy of the division of oui couniiy 
The Indian people know what this 
means Here again, non-violence comes j 
in. The Gcimans never will give up 
the goal to be leunited again. But of 
course we know that in f astern Gcr 
many a ditfeienl social system has deve¬ 
loped and lhal we have to come to some 
form of peaceful cooperation with hast 
Berlin. We have to lake Ihe hard road 
of convincing the woild that the 
re-unification of Germany is in the 
interest of all nations. Hardest ol 
all, wc have to convince out nastei n 
neighbours This is on; aim. India has 
also, with deteiminaiion and saetiRces, 
won her fiecdoin from a mighty empiie. 

1 often think of the v'ords of art Indian 
friend who once told me' “As long as 
you all really want it, you will achieve 
the peaceful le-unification ol your coun¬ 
try at the end, just as we have achieved 
out independence.” j 


But then, wc know that there arc 
moie and grave pioblems in the world. 
Just .IS we count on the help of our 
triends, wc liy to take our share in 
the gieaiesl challenge of our lime to 
close the gap between the North and 
South, between the industrialized nations 
and the developing eounliies. Partnei- 
ship IS the goal of oui epoch that will 
lead us out of the impasse' paitnership 
in industry, paitnership with youth, 
paitnership between the sexes and 
now also on the inteinational level • 
partnership between North and South. 
Unless we succeed in removing this 
liagie gap. the danger will be as great 
foi mankind as the atom bomb. Every 
neive has to be strained to implement 
this concept ol partnership. It has to 
be lealiscd lhai to a fai gieater extent 
a whole new world has to be gained. It 
IS nol a question of giving, bul of give 
and lake. New forces spiing Irom this 
cooperation. Altei the war, people felt 
ihis urge to build a new world, to leave 
behind the old structures that had 
brought so much giiet to the nations 
Wc have to recaptuic that spirit and 
open out minds to new ideas. It will 
involve hardships and saci dices bul it 
will open new vistas for us. We have 
to accept the idea of peimaneni reform, 
permanent change, only then shall 
we attain a just society, within out 
countries and in the l.inidy of nations. 
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W«tt German Documentary 
at International Film Festival 


'Regina Maris’*-A Voyage of Dreams 




“Regina Maris " an old Norwegian schooner, which sailed lo the Cape Horn to re-enact Captain Cook's adventurous 
voyage. The thrills of the voyage provide the main fabric of the West German documentary film "Regina Marls," 


■'J^EGINA Maris,” a full Icnglli colour 
documentary entered lor the Fourth 
International Film I’estival of India, has 
been described as a “VoyaBC of Dreams 
Linder Full Sail.” Rightly so, for it 
bungs on to the scieen the 
MHith’s gieatcst dieani the adventure 
of sailing round C.ipe Horn whicli con¬ 
tinues lo be as hazardous and thiiMing 
todav as in the days of early seafaring 
Being a dtKuinenlary, it is naturally 
an eye-witness account of an old schoo¬ 
ner bauiiie, “Regina Maris,” which 
struggles with the mighty sea waves 
all the way to the South Pole. In so 
doing It re-enacts Captain James Coot’s 
epoch-making voyage round Cape 
Horn in the late I8lh century. 

The 20th century skipper is a rich 
Norwegian ship-owner. Captain Sieg¬ 
fried Wilson, who, along with his brother, 
makes an old schooner sea-worthy again 
and hires the German cinematographer 
Klaus Peter Flanusa to keep a visual 
record of a voyage which, without 
technological facilities, retains all 
the elements of a real adventure. On 
the completion of the voyage when the 


rushes of the filmic record were 
first screened to the 400 members of 
the Cape Horner, a club of veteran 
seaf.ircrs, a sensation was created by 
the excellent film strips Director- 
Camci.iman Klaus Peter Hanusa had 



The seafarer. Captain Wilson, who is 
also the hero of the film 


lo show. Soon the Munich film producer, 
Tlieo Maria Werner, heard about the 
thrilling round-the-world voyage bj 
the old schooner and capitalised on “this 
excellent material" where in the words 
of Klaus Hebecker “most of the pictum 
speak for themselves.” Petra Pelny, 
who edited the film, sequenced the 
dramatic scenes and made a full length 
feature out of it. Joachim Hcidct 
and Michael Holm gave to it a third 
dimension, that is, exquisite music to 
go with the theme. Ail told, the film 
began to ride the high wave of popula- 
rity even before it was actually released. 
Radio Luxembourg soon got the 
Skipper and his famous seafaring crew 
signed up for a voyage of show business 
for the benefit of millions of TV and 
radio fans all over Europe. 

"Regina Maris,” the colourful ad¬ 
venture of a "Voyage of Dreams Under 
Full Sail,” is therefore bound to thrill 
the hearts of young people everywhere, 
especially those for whom Captain 
Cook's high adventure into the seas 
means one of the highest achievements 
the world youth can ever aspire for. 
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HImtalf ■ man of letters and arts, Dr. Georg Lechner, the new 
Director of the Max Mueller Bhavan In New Delhi, has a vast fund of 
experience to draw upon In the sphere of directing cultural Insti¬ 
tutes both In Rangoon and Calcutta. A strong advocate of the role 
the Max Mueller Bhavan has to play In the social and cultural life of 
this country, he feels that under the changed concept of culture the 
success of any cultural Institute has to be measured by the extent t< 
la able to help man In facing the social challenges of the time. In 
the following article Dr. Lechner explains how Individual and 
collective effort can be made to usher In a better world. 


QULTURAL exchange Is as old as 
cMHzation. It has always been a 
token of man's desire to come to terms 
with himself In the midst of a dazzling 
diversity of attitudes and traditions. 
Often enough, the cultural impact from 
outside was part and parcel of a general, 
religious, military or economic con¬ 
quest, from the Creeks and Romans In 
Europe or the Aryans and Moghuls in 
India to the American way of life today. 
But often enough also, the flow of cultural 
exchanges did not so much depend on 
any epoch-making single historical event, 
like the Norman conquest of 1066, but 
rather on the Intrinsic laws governing 
the arts and the sciences and the people 
who embody them. Thus, the dialogue 
between philosophers, scientists, poets, 
musicians, painters and sculptors acro.ss 
the centuries, although hampered by 
hek of information, has been of the 
happiest nature and has outlived nume¬ 
rous political systems. But whereas the 
benefits of culture were in previous cen¬ 
turies almost exclusively reserved for 
(!te privileged classes, the world has, 
•ince the French Revolution and Karl 
Marx, attempted to instil the word 
'culture' with an altogether new meaning. 
Quite successfully and at the same time 
quite unsuccessjully so until now. Suc¬ 
cessfully, because the fruits of the sciences 
and the arts have now reached a greater 
number of people than ever before, un¬ 
successfully, because the conditions pre¬ 
vailing in many countries prevent even 
more people than ever before from en¬ 
joying them. But since we have launched 
ourselves headlong on the way to ever 
greater scientific and technological achie¬ 
vements, we must, willy-nilly together, 
in future not only plan an efficient con- 
t'ol system of nuclear weapons but also 
our joint weapons against population ex¬ 
plosion, Illiteracy, poverty and any other 


form of dictatorship and violeme. The 
' conque.st which hv have to fight for, is, 
therefore, no longer one of one country 
over the other, but of a universal nature 
and concerted with all the major pro¬ 
blems of the present world And in 
this struggle culture can no longer he 
restricted to certain fields and certain 
people, but must mean the all-out 
effort of all intelligent and creative 
people to bring about their solution. 
This at least mu.-.! be our theoretical 
claim That the implementation of thc.\e 
necessary ideals is still far away from 
us, is as little surprising as it is tragic. 
In the meantime, while fatal ABC wea¬ 
pons, a whirlpool-like population c\plo¬ 
sion, hunger, malnutrition, illiteracy and 
maddening violence threaten the verv 
' r.t istence of our small planet, the chances 
for a “bran" new world He as much with 
' every individual as with a joint effort. 

■ In Alexander Kluge's film “Yesterday 

■ Girl" the last sub-title reads : "if only 
'■ we knew that everybody is responsible 

for everybody, it would be paradise on 
earth ” And as for the Joint effort, / do 
I not care whether for some time to come 
! it continues to operate on a regional 
. or even national ba.sis, as long as it is 
earnestly devoted to the welfare of all 
, nations. All the individual and jotnt 
efforts towards building a new .society 
• will have to Integrate the traditional 
' pillars of culture, the scholars and the 
i artists, into the whole structure of a 
, modern society. The beginnings have 
i already been made: The imaginative 
, archiJect builds Chandigarh, “On the 
, Water-front," although "only” a film, 
challenges gangsters in American ports, 

1 the painter renders commercial adver- 
, Using an object of art, the product of 
the scientist, the computer, produces 
poems and music, the philosopher pro- 



Dr. Georg Lechner, the new Director 
of the Max Mueller Bhavan In New Delhi 

vides a committed and angry youth with 
political guidelines, the theatre house turns 
into a stage on which historical events 
are faithfully reproduced and “real life" 
becomes a stage for theatrical happen¬ 
ings. Culture, finally, will in future have 
to comprise all those principles, abilities 
and basil attitudes which, according to 
Prof. Friedrich Edding of the Max 
Planck Institute of Educational Resean k 
in Germany, will be essential for any 
dimoeratii industrialized society: 

The ability to continuously learn; the 
ability to think logically, analytically and 
critically; the ability to set goals and take 
del isions; the ability for teani-woik, the 
ability for standing periods of stress and 
strain; the ability to deiive satisfaction 
from the fact that you can mastci a pro¬ 
blem and a ta.sk ; the preparedness to res¬ 
pect differences and fieedom of othei i, 
the ability to solve conflicts in a rational 
Will; the piepaicdncss of the individual 
to develop a .sense of re.sponsihiUty for 
the whole society, the ability to protect 
oneself from the dangeis of alienation and 
manipulation; and the ability for a truly 
creative pastime. 

The Bible has held out the promise 
of a paradise and threat of a hell in 
another wot Id. Today li e know that both 
are well possible on this very earth, and 
the choice between the two left to us. 


h 
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-CHRIST UND WELT” FEATURES 


■ indlen 


1 

AN INTERVIEW WITH | 
MRS. INDIRA GANDHI ! 


In a recent issue “Christ und Welt.” a widely circulated 
West German Weekly on politics, literature and the arts, 
published from Stuttgart, carried a full page interview with 
Prime Minister Indira Gandhi, on the current political 
scene in India. The interviewer was the well-known journa¬ 
list, author and TV script-writer. Dr. (Mrs.) Gisela Bonn. 

Dr. Gisela Bonn has been to this country a number of 
times, the last occasion being a few weeks ago when she 
headed a television team to shoot two documentary films 
on the Himalayas for the German TV Programme which has an 
audience of millions within and beyond 
the borders of the Federal Republic of 
Germany In the course of her lecture- 
tours of the Indian sub-continent on a 
number of occasions she hasalsobecn 
able to build up personal contacts with 
a large cross-section of politicians, 
intellectuals, artists and eminent 
literary figures on the contemporary 
Indian scene. But what has won her 
most to Indian audiences is her book 
on India entitled “New Light From 
India” wherein she says. “India's importance for the whole 
world will no longer be underestimated by anybody.” She 
believes that under the twin banners of spiritualism and 
politics, India has accepted a historic mission to nourish 
mankind's hope for peace and prosperity. 

In the course of her latest visit to New Delhi, Dr. Gisela 
Bonn called on Prime Minister Indira Gandhi. Besides the 
interview for “Christ und Welt” the occasion provided her 
with an opportunity to establish personal contacts with 
the Indian Prime Minister—a practice she has maintained 
from the late Prime Ministers Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru and 
Mr. Lai Bahadur Shastri. A few excerpts from the replies 
Mrs. Indira Gandhi gave in the interview are given below : 

■r\tSCRIBING ihc broatl aims befiire the Congress, 
^ Prime Minister Indira Gandhi observed: 
“Congress stands for democracy and secularism. In 
internal politics it stands for socialism but in matters 
of foreign policy it stands for non-alignment.” 

Speaking on further steps envisaged towards a 
better social order, Mrs. Indira Gandhi commented: 
“It is important to .see that each individual step we 
take shows concrete results before the next step is 
taken. We have achieved a lot in the last 20 years 
but we have had also to put up with unavoidable 
disappointments in the programmes of economic 
development and in the sphere of mdiLStnal produc¬ 
tion. Time has come now to remove these setbacks 
and to see that our economic programme does not 
remain the concern of a few people. WhalJ[step.s 



A pa),'c /iiim ihc nuli'ly ciKUluli'd Gemum witkly, '‘Chinl und 
Helt" yhuh Icutuics the iiilcrview uilh Mu liidim Gandhi. 


arc necessary in this direction will be taken soon. 
1 also believe that wc need a more intensive industrial¬ 
isation in the country." 

Referring to the bank nationalisation measures 
and the party, Mrs. Indira Gandhi explained : “The 
bank nationalisation conforms to the principles of 
the Congress Party and it has enthused the people. 
People have welcomed the measure not because they 
believe that everything will change and poverty will 
disappear. One felt in general that it was a step in 
the right direction." 

Explaining her concept of socialism the Prime 
Minister said: “Socialism in India must take into 
account the wishes and desires of all the sections of the 
society.... It should be liberal and democratic in out¬ 
look .... We should stick to our democratic methods.” 

AlTirming her faith in democracy, Mrs. Indira 
Gandhi added: “The democratic system has its ad¬ 
vantages and disadvantages but there is no short cut. 
Democracy may achieve results slowly but it 
develops individual personality in conformity with the 
dignity of man... .Democracy m India has the special 
advantage, that it stands on a very broad base. It 
has deep roots in the people of India.” 
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Use Aichinger 


The 


lake spirits 



'Till \ vciy seldom pul in an appealanec in the summer, and 
■* il'lhey do, people simply ihink tlley aie other human beings, 
like ihcmsclves; and those who leave the lake when summer 
lades away never aelually get to know them Onh when autumn 
begins to ereep in on frosty feet do the spirits make their 
presence known. The only people who leally become aware 
of then esislenee are those who come late or slay longei, or 
those who in the end do not know whether they should be 
' counicel .is louiists iii as spirits tor it is in the eailv' autumn 
days m partieiil.ir that the changes become so ptonoimced. 

Foi example, there was the man who wanted to dock his 
I boat and could not gel his motoi stopped. In the beginning 
i ite was not at all worried, fortunately it was a large lake, and 
so he simply luined aiotind and headed towaitls the opposite 
shore, whcie there was a long line of big hotels brooded over 
by a chain of sleep mountains farther to the west. It was a 
beautiful evening, and his childicn waved (o him from the 
pier, but he was still unable to .stop the motoi, and so he 
pretended that he ditl not want to go ashoie, and he turned 
about and sped back towards the cast shore again. There, for 
the first lime m the midst ol a panoiama of sailboats, distant 
shores and bold, inquisitive swans—bathed in the golden glow 

I (Coutimifdon page 10) 
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of the setting sun. he felt the 
cold perspiiation seeping out of his 
pores because his motor simply refused 
to be stopped. He shouted to his friends, 
who were sitting on the hotel terrace 
drinking coffee, and told them that he 
wanted to stay out a little longer, and 
they waved and shouted back that he 
should continue enjoying himself. The 
third lime he approached the west shore 
he called out that he wanted to pick up 
his children, and to his children he shout¬ 
ed that he wanted to pick up his friends. 
Soon afterwards both children and 
friends disappeared, and on the fourth 
trip around he no longer needed to shout 
out an excuse to anyone. 

He had discovered a hole in his 
petrol tank and found that the fuel had 
leaked out long ago, but that the lake 
water was slill powering his motor. 
He had finally realized that he was 
indeed in a most uncomfortable situa¬ 
tion, and that the size of the lake alone 
was not enough to rescue him from his 
predicament. The last steamer of the 
day passed by, and the happy people 
on board waved at him, but he did not 
wave back, instead he muttered to him¬ 
self : “1 hope that’s the last boat 1 
have to pass!” And that was the last 
one, too. The lake harbours were filled 
with sailboats at rest, and the hotel 
lights weie dancing in the daik waters. 

A thick blanket of fog began to rise 
from the lake. The poor man went 
back and forth, along the shores and 
in every direction. Somewhere in the 
darkness a giil dived into the wake 
trailing his boat, swam a little and then 
went back onto land. 

As his boat sliced through the mirror 
of the lake, he tried lo repair the tank, 
but failed and so continued on and on 
and on. He eventually foimd comfoi t 
in the thought that sooner or later the 
lank would certainly drain the lake 
dry. and that, he reasoned, would be 
a rather unusual way for a boat to sink; 
to .suck up all the watei and then scrape 
to a halt on the dry lake-bed Shorily 
after that it started raining, and he 
quickly abandoned his contemplations 
of an unusual sinking. The second lime 
he passed the house in front of which 
the gill had been swimming, he saw 
that there was still a light on in one 
of the rooms, but fuithci down the 
shore, in the loom in which his chil¬ 
dren slept, It was alieady dsik, and 
when he passed that place again a little 
later, he saw that the other light had 
been turned off too. The rain had 


abated, but be , 
felt that even 
that much less ' 
water offered him ^ 
no real reason to 
console himself, , 

The next mom- i 
ing, his friends, i 
having breakfast 'J f, ^ 
on the terrace, j *4 
were surprised to - - - .j j Tr 

sec him out on — t <* 
the lake so early. 

His face beaming' 

with unsuppressi- , \ 

bic pleatiure, he ^ 

shouted to them W / 
that summer was 

drawing to a 7 

close and be 

wanted to get the 

most possible out 

of it; and to his 

children, standing 

on the pier and ^ 

staring wide-eyed 

at their unusually- _ 

energetic father, —^ “-j 

he said the same. -= 

And on the fol- He slipped on 

lowing morning, 

when they wanted to send a rescue 
party out to him, he refused to be help- | 
ed; after having pretended to be com- I 
plctcly happy the past two days, how 
could he allow a rescue party to come 
to his aid, he thought—especially since i 
there was that girl who apparently 
looked forward every evening to diving j 
into the waves made by his boat. On i 
the fourth day he began to worry that | 
people might laugh about him, but he ^ 
consoled himself with the thought that i 
probably this feeling, too, would soon , 
leave him. And it did. 

As autumn crept a little closet, first 
his friends and then his children return¬ 
ed to the city. The summer noises 
on the beaches and on the lake road i 
gradually faded with the season, and j 
only the sounds made by the waves 
and his motor still disturbed the au¬ 
tumn siillnebs. The fog hanging between 
the forest and the mountains grew | 
denser day by day; the smoke curled , 
lazily out of the chimneys and | 
wrapped itself around the tree tops. | 
The last one to leave the lake was the , 
gill. He watched her put her suitcase | 
in the car. She threw a kiss to him | 
and thought : “If he were bewitched, | 
I would stay longer, but he's too much 
of a pleasure-lover for mel” 


vy 

■^1 







He slipped on the wet deck, and fell into the lake 


Soon after that, out of desperation 
he steered his boat onto a pile of rocks. 
The boat was ripped apart from bow 
to stem—and from then on it started 
to fuel itself on air. The people living 
near the lake can still hear it zooming 
over their heads on autumn evenings 

Then there was the lady who vanish¬ 
ed every time she took off her sun¬ 
glasses, but this had not always been 
the case. At one time she used to play 
in the sand in the bright sun, and in 
those days she didn’t wear any sun¬ 
glasses. And then later there were 
times when she put on sunglasses as 
soon as the sun shone in her face and 
took them olf when it disappeared—but 
she herself didn’t disappear. That was 
a long time ago, however, and if she 
were asked when, she wouldn’t be able 
to give an answer, and she would even 
take objection to such a question. 

Her exceedingly great misfortune 
probably began the day she started 
leaving her sunglasses on even in the 
shade, that day in early summer when 
she was taking a drive with friends 
through the country and suddenly 
the skies turned cloudy, and they all 
took off their sunglasses except her. 

(Continued on page 11) 
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ILSE AICHINGER: THE LAKE SPIRITS 


The Aothor 


But one should never wear dark glasses 
in the shade, they take revenge later. 
When she wag sailing on a friend's 
yacht, some time later, and removed 
her sunglasses for a moment, she sud¬ 
denly felt that she was becoming a 
nonentity—her arms and legs seemed 
to be dissolving in the cast wind. And 
the cast wind, pushing the sparkli g 
white-caps across the lake, could have 
easily blown her overboard, if she had 
not been quick witted enough to put 
her sunglasses back on at once. Fortu¬ 
nately, the same east wind also brought 
good weather, sun and heat along with 
it, and wearing dark glasses the follow¬ 
ing few weeks was quite in order and 
attracted no undue attention. When 
she went dancing in the evenings, she 
explained to all those who asked why 
she was wearing sunglasses that she 
did so because of the bright lights, and 
soon after that many others began to 
imitate her. Of course no one knew that 
she also wore the glasses in bed at night 
because she slept with her window open 
and had no particular desire to be blown 
ouyof existence or to wake up some 
morning and find that she was not there. 

When it turned cloudy and rainy for 
a while, she tried to take off her sun¬ 
glasses once more, but as soon as she 
did she noticed she was beginning to 
dissolve again—like the first time, and 
she realized that the west wind, too, 
was intent on carrying her olT. After 
that she never tried it again, but kept 
to herself and waited until the sun had 
returned. And the sun did return. 
And it continued coming and going all 
summer long. She went sailing on 
her friends’ yachts again, played tennis, 
went swimming—did everything with¬ 
out once removing her sunglasses. She 
even kissed her boy friends without ever 
taking off her dark glasses. And she 
discovered that almost anything in 
the world could be accomplished with 
sunglasses perched on the bridge of her 
nose. That is, as lung as summer lasted. 

Then autumn came and gradually 
swept over the land. Most of her 
friends returned to the city. And she— 
what should she do about her sunglasses 
in the city? There, in the countryside, 
her secret dilemma was considered a 
rather curious, personal trait; and as 
long as it remained sunny and some of 
her friends were still there, nothing 
would change. But the winds became 


I more and more aggressive and slowly 
I but surely blew the sun and her friends 
away. And taking off her sunglasses 
! was, of course, out of the question. 

What was to happen when winter 
came ? 

And then there was the case of the 
three girls who stood near the stern 
of a steamer and made fun of the only 
seaman on board. They embarked on 
the low-lying shore of the lake, went 
over to the mountainous side to have 
coffee, and then returned. From the 
very first moment, the seaman had 
noticed them laughing and talking to 
j each other with their hands in front of 
I their mouths, but he couldn’t make out 
j what they were saying because of the 
' noise the steamer was creating. Never- 
' theless, he was strongly suspicious 
, that their comments concerned him 
' and the steamer; and when he climbed 
I down from his seat next to the captain’s 
I to punch the passengers’ tickets, he 
I approached the girls and at the same 
I time noticed that their laughing, look- 
i ing at him and joking increased, and his 
I suspicions were confirmed. He spoke 
; sharply to them, asking them for their 
i tickets; unfortunately they did have 
; tickets, and there was nothing else he 
I could do but punch the tickets and 
I return them. Then one of the girls 
j asked him if he didn't have a different 
\ job in the winter, and he answered 
i “No.” And then the three of them 
: started to laugh again. 

j From that moment on he had the 
I feeling that the peak of his cap had 
i suddenly disappeared and he found it 
; difficult to continue checking the rest 
I of the tickets. He climbed back up 
1 to his seat, but this time he didn't a.sk 
j the pa.s.sengers’ children to go along 
with him as he usually did. He gazed 
at the peaceful, green lake and watched 
the steamer’s bow plough through 
the water — an ocean liner could not 
cut a neater furrow through the sea— 
but nothing gave him peace of mind 
that day. In fact, the sign: “Watch 
I Your Headl” above the entrance to 
the cabins suddenly irritated him, and 
he was thoroughly exasperated about 
the black smoke that poured out of the 
funnel and blackened the fluttering 
I flag at the stem—as though he were to 
blame for everything. 

No, he didn’t do anything else in 
the winter. Why did the steamer con- 


llse Aichinger, 
the well known 
German story- 
writer, was born 
in Vienna in 1921. 

Known for her 
distinctive style 
and depiction of 
the contempora¬ 
ry scene, she has 
been awarded a 
number of prizes for her radio plays, 
scenarios and other scripts. Among her 
other achievements she is credited with 
the Group- 47prlze and the Free Hansea¬ 
tic City of Bremen Prize for Literature. 



tinuc making trips in the winter, they 
asked him a few minutes later. “Be¬ 
cause of the mail!” he answered. Then 
they talked quietly to each other for 
a moment, and he felt more at ease for 
a while; but when the steamer drew 
alongside the landing stage and he looped 
the rope around the belaying peg, they 
began to laugh again—and did not stop 
laughing—even though he had made a 
perfect throw. An hour later the girls 
came on board again. In the mean¬ 
time, the sky had grown darker, and 
when they were in the middle of the 
lake, it started to storm. The boat 
began to pitch in the heavy sea, and 
the seaman seized this opportunity to 
show the girls what he could do. He 
put on his oilskin coat and climbed 
over the rail and back again—far more 
often than necessary, busying himself 
with everything imaginable and un¬ 
imaginable, to impress them with his 
importance, and it continued raining, 
harder and harder. AH at once he 
slipped on the wet dock and fell into 
the lake. And since, like his brothers 
on the seven seas, he, too, had never 
learned to swim, and since the lake atid 
the oceans are eqiwlly wet and both 
capable of drowning men, he drowned. 

He “rests in peace” as his grave¬ 
stone proclaims—for he was fished out 
of the lake and returned to the land. 
And the same three girls are still making 
the same sort of trips on the same 
steamer, still standing on the stem and 
laughing with their hands in front 
of their mouths. No one should let 
himself be disconcerted by them. It’s 
always the same three. 

Courtur • Int«rn»tion»l’' 

TniuUCad by i Gmrf Raymond Soldon. 
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PROFILES OF GERMAN INTELLECTUALS 




HANS WLRNPR MENZL 

7i\ my music the old forms ftain 
*a new importance, even tsherc 
the moderrut )' of its sound patterns 
completely, or almost completely, 
prevents them from appearinp on 
the surface..,they are to me...as 
ref resit ini’ as dreams, hut incre- 
dihly di/J'ictilt of aeee.vs; neyer-the- 
les\ the folly of attemptin);, to yet 
throiiyh to them .seems to me the 
only ihmy worth living Jor," says 
Hans Werner Henze, the well- 
known (iermaii conductor and 
ballet director on his own art. 

Born in 1^26 to a primary .school 
teacher at iluetersloli,Henze began 
to compose at the age of 12. In 
1942, he joined the College of 
Music in Brunswick as a student. 
Ill 1944. he was drafted to the 
army and taken a war pri.soiier. 
Ill 1946 he resumed his .studies again 
at the Institute of Church Music 
in Heidelberg. At the same time 
he became a pupil of Wolfgang 
I'ortiier. In I94li he went to Coii- 
staiu e to a( t as a music assi.stant to 
Heinz Hilpert for about two years. 
Thereqhcr, he joined the He.sse 
State Theatre at Wiesbaden as 
conductor and art director for ballet. 
Since 1952 he has settled in Rome 
and conduits an advanced course 
for eompo.sers at the Mozarteiim 
ill Salzburg. His main love is 
opera. " Koenig Hirsdi,” "DerPrinz 
von Homhiirg," "Der jtinge Lord" 
and "Die Ba.ssariden," are some of 
the fine .specimens of his operatic 
works that have been ven' much 
admired all over the world. 


BORIS B LAC III R 

jOORfS Blaiher, the well-known 
compo.ser and conductor, was 
born at Nevkhvang in Manchuria 
in 1903 and has had a re.st less child¬ 
hood. He began to learn piano at 
an Italian Convent School in 
Hankow but in 1917 he joined one 
of the newly formed orihcslras 
III Harbin where he began to play 
grand operas with only the piano 
Si ores. The result was such curio¬ 
sities as Puccini's "To.sca," a la 
Tcitaikov.sky. His father was against 
his music studies but Boris found a 
teacher in compo.ser Friedrich Koch 
at the Academy of Music. Later, 
he had to keep alive with 
liarmoiiiiim playing in cinemas. 
During this period he eompo.scd 
hi.s first work, "Konzertantc Miisik" 
which was pre.seiited by conductor 
Sehuriclit. Finally, he obtained a 
teaching post at the Dresden 
Conservatory where be wrote the 
oratorio, "The Grand Inquisitor," 
based on Dostoicv.sky's story. Its 
first performance in Berlin in 1947 
coincided with his selj-conducted 
chamber opera '"Romeo and Juliet." 

Blacher is particularly devoted 
to ballet because for him rhythm 
is the decisive factor in music. 
He has e.xpandeil upon traditional 
rhythmical and material resources 
and developed a technique of his 
own which he has exten.sivciy used 
in his "Ornaments for Piano" and 
"Ornaments for Orchestra." Since 
1947, Blacher has taught at the 
Berlin Academy of Mu.sic whose 
dircctor.ship he look up in 1953. 



% 




WrELANO WAONER 

y^IF.LAND Wagner, togc ther with 
his brother Wolfgang, has been 
in charge of the Bayreuth Festival 
since 1949. He is known for freeing 
his grandfather's works from the 
trammels of the I9tfi century and 
for getting at the essence of fits 
works by dispensing with ils errois 
and misunderstandings that crept 
into unbia.sed tudgments, both po.si- 
ti r<’ and negati re. Witfi his original 
production in the "Hew Bayreuth 
Style," be has succeeded in keeping 
Wagtier's music alive and topiial. 

Son of Steg fried Wagner and 
born in Bayreuth in 1917, Ins arti.s- 
tic talents showed very distinctly. 
He .studied painting, music and 
theatrical production largely on his 
own and has relied on his ow'ti flair 
and hard work. This has helped 
him to avoid being .stereotyped. 
Like his famous grandfather he 
is a fanatical champion of total 
theatre. This, he believes, com¬ 
bines all the static and dynamic 
elements of a production in the 
true spirit of the work. Wieland 
Wagner is also known for his 
independent works. Many people 
at home and abroad are familiar 
with his other productions which 
include Gluck's "Orpheus," Bee¬ 
thoven's "Fidelio," Orff's “Anti- 
gonae," and Berg's "Lulu" and 
"Wozzeek." He is particularly 
fond of Bach, Mozart, Ravel, 
Schoenberg and Orff. 

From * *'PorCrai£t From Ctrmtn 

Intelloetuai Lift'* by Paul Swirtdoff 

Fublishar: Guenther Neike. Pfuilingen. 
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DAHYANTI CHOWLA'S 

INDIAN ART EXHIBITION 
IN WEST GERMANY 


Mrs. Damyanti Chowla. the well-known Indian artist, will be 
exhibiting her paintings at the Galerie Fischinger in Stuttgart in 
the Spring ot 1970. Already known to West German circles of 
art, the widely circulated -Berliner Morgenpost” described her 
work as -paintings that reveal talent and poetic sensitivity." 



-pHl. well-known Indi.in uiiisi, Mrs. 

IJamyanti Chowla, will soon be 
showing her paintings to lovers of art 
ai a sciies Of cxhihiiions in the Pederal 
Repubht of Ciennany. A number of her 
latest el cations will 

be on view at theCialeric 
r ischingcr inSiiittgai t in 
the coming Spi ingwhich 
IS expected to be fol- 
Uiwed up by e.vhibilions 
at Galerie Am Durer- 
baiis in Nucremberg 
and other leading art 
galleries in other major 
towns ot the Federal 
Republic of Germany. 

It is not for the 
first time that Mrs. 

Damyanti Chowla will 
be showing her paint¬ 
ings to the West German 
public. Most people 
in the West German art 
circles are already familiar with her 
work. In June 19C7, when an exhibition 
of her paintings was organised at the 


Mrs. Chowla whose paintings will 
be e.\lubited m Stuttgart soon 


Haus Ana Luetzowplatz in West Berlin, 
the ‘‘Berliner Morgenpost,” a well- 
known Berlin daily, commented ‘ nearly 
all the pictures reveal talent and poetic 
sensitivity.” Mr. H, Albert?, the then 
Governing Mayor of 
Beilin,also welcomed 
the exhibition that 
promised to "sileng¬ 
then and deepen the 
many-sided cultural 
relations between the 
Indian and the Gci- 
man people ” 

Mis. Damyanti 
Chowla, who holds 
diplomas in painting 
from the Lahore 
School of Fine Arts 
and the Slade School 
of Art in London, is 
one of the leading 
painters of India to¬ 
day. She has a iium- 
iTcr of solo exhibitions to her credit 
that were organised in London, West 
Berlin, Moscow and in almost all the 



"The Horse And The Rider," a much admired canvas, brings out the Indian 
artist's love for sophistication, economy of form and colour 



major cities of India. What is more. 
West Beilin’s Twentieth Century Art 
Gallery acquired .some of her works 
some lime ago, where they are 
on permanent display. In India, 
her murals ir. oil colours, tempera, 
glass, collage, mosaic, plastics and 
concrete have decorated many a public 
building or pavilion at international 
fairs and national exhibitions. 

Mrs. Damyanti Chowla is regarded 
as a senior Indian artist whose artistic 
creations are well-known and have 
been extensively reviewed by most art 
critics in every major Indian newspaper. 

"I try not to imitate nature but to 
capture the spirit it represents,” says 
Mrs. Chowla on her approach to art. 
For her art is a powerful medium for 
the expression of emotions. New forms 
of creations are her sole concern. The 
colours she chooses are not descriptive 
but are evocative of her mood. Tech¬ 
nically speaking, she can be said to 
have arrived at a distinct style 
of hei own All together, her paintings 
breathe a mature and serene simplicity. 

Commenting on a recent exhibition 
of her paintings, ‘‘The Statesman" des¬ 
cribed Mrs. Chowli's works as .i “tre.i- 
surc house throwing open a whole new 
world of form, colour and emotion." 
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THE avant garde spirit in modern living 
' IS already sweeping interior decora¬ 
tion and furnishing in West Germany—• 
a fact illustrated above by the reclining 
chair of tomorrow’s drawing room. 
Comprising an assembly of plastic balls 
In tapestry designs, it embodies the 
latest concept in modern furniture that 
ret.iins shape and is easy to care. Apart 
from giving complete relaxation, it 
also adds colour to the modern home. 




the nightie designed to give an ange- 
' lie look to the wearer is no distant 
dream. In (act, it is already out from the 
fashion designer's studio. With graceful 
and ankle-touching falls, this night 
robe, made of soft and light nylon char- 
meuse, was presented by a leading 
concern at a Munich fashion show. 
The plunging neckline is decorated with 
an exquisite lace-work which goes all- 
around and also encircles the walst-line. 


V^ITH the manufacture of the “Sub. 

''traction Instrument” above, the 
study of X-ray films for location of the 
diseased spot is no longer a matter of 
expert study. With tlic assistance of 
this Siemens instrument, any doctor 
will now be able to see the diagnostic 
details of an X-ray film. The instrument 
eliminates irksome bone shadows by 
lighting certain sections of the picture. 




Ji M 





this eye-catching view of cars at 
* the Cologne harbour is only an elo¬ 
quent comment on the German car 
industry which exports nearly 45 per 
cent of the nearly 13 million cars it 
produces annually. Germany not only 
occupies a leading place in world's auto¬ 
mobile industry but also keeps its tradi¬ 
tion in producing cars that maintain top 
performance and economic operation. 



cCHOOL tv programmes, .as part of 
_ the school curricula, get top priority 
in the Federal Republic today. The 
importance attached to this medium of 
instruction became evident when recent¬ 
ly the first of the 3,000 sets was pre¬ 
sented to school children in Neuss. 
During this winter alone, the West 
German Radio proposes to telecast 110 
special programmes of 20 minutes each. 



THE 28-year old silversmith, Klaus 
' Pechstein, from Linz made swimming 
history recently when he swam the full 
length of the river Rhine. Starting 
from lllanz in Switzerland, Pechstein 
swam a total of 1280 kms, and ended 
up at the Hook In Holland. During 
the 30-day marathon swim, the ace 
swimmer lived only on liquid oatmeal, 
fruit juice and three cigarettes a day. 


^yEST Germany has been commission- 
’ ed by the European Space Prog- ! 
ramme Organisation to supply space ! 
hardware for intensive space probes, | 
This has increased its stature as a | 
manufacturer of third-stage carriers j 
which place satellites Into orbit. The j 
tests of "Europa 1” at a Munich high j 
vacuuna chamber (above) is a recent | 
proof of its manufacturing skill of carrier i 
rockets with a great thrust potential. 


wylTH the coming of winter, the 
’’Bavarian mountains beckon an 
irresistible call to thousands of winter 
sports enthusiasts from both the sexes 
In West Germany. Extensive skiing faci¬ 
lities also make it a skier's paradise. 
Above, the members of the German Na¬ 
tional Skiing Club make the world’s 
only women team. Six of them took 
part In the Grenoble winter games. 
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-MARK THE 

\^EST Germany has for long been inlernationally i 
''''regarded as a pace-setter in the field of atomic j 
energy. Till the end of World War II. the contributiorts j 
made by Prof. Otto Hahn's discoveries to the nuclear f is- i 
Sion science were acknowledged the world over. But it 
was only after 1955 that the Federal Republic emerged 
as a leading country committed to the development of 
the peaceful uses of atomic energy towards the appli- 

CONTRAST- - - 

r.ation of il. vast potential for induslrial toclinology, 
as a source of energy and as moan' of propulsion for 
land, marine and space travnl In the hast few years new 
atoriiic retrtors. most of them for rosoarcli. have been 
built in the country. The Picture above shows a neutron 
spoctrometar at the Munich Reactor Station while ttie 
nno below incorporates 15 cliangi's Can you spot 
the libeities we have taken with the test set-up? 
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India has asked 
West Germany for 
assistance in a first 
experimental project to 
obtain food from Jhe 
sea. German experts 
and the Indian Research 
Institute at Mysore 
will explore ways 
to get protein from 
green algae to close 
India's protein gap. 

♦ 

During the current 
Fourth International 
Film Festival of India, 
Indian audiences have 
the opportunity of see¬ 
ing four West German 
films. These are: ''Re¬ 
gina Maris," ‘'At The 
Height Of The Moon," 
"Moselle " and"Artist¬ 
es Under The Big Top." 
* 

The German Cabinet 
has approved the draft 
of a law for lowering 
the minimum voting age 
in the Federal Republic 
from 21 to 18 years. 
★ 

By 1974, West Ger¬ 
many plans to under¬ 
time seven space 
probes or satellite laun¬ 
chings, some of them 
under international aus¬ 
pices. The assignments 
range from pure re¬ 
search to the improve¬ 
ment of telecommunica¬ 
tions in space. 

* 

The average German 
has a wide range of com¬ 
munication media to 
choose from for his daily 
information. West Ger¬ 
many has 450 daily 
new.spapers, 17 national 
weeklies, 250 maga¬ 
zines, 1,444 specialised 
magazines, nine radio 
stations and three 
nationai TV networks. 
* 

The world's largest 
fibre-glass house was 
recently built at Al- 
tensfadt in West Ger¬ 


many in a record time ' 
of II hours. Built 
by a 32-year old mecha¬ 
nical engineer, it is an 
indication into the future 
pattern of living. 

★ 

The Utkal Machinery 
Ltd., an Indo-German 
venture near Rourkela, 
has broken new grounds 
in the manufacture of 
crushers for cement 
factories and equipment j 
for paper mills. The I 
machines produced by i 
it are fast replacing im- \ 
ported equipment, thus \ 
saving valuable foreign I! 
exchange to India. 

* 

A recent "census" , 
reveals that there are 
at present some 5,000 
computers in service j: 
in West Germany. This |! 
makes the Federal Re- ;1 
public a pace-setter in 
computerisation among ;j 
European countries. ;j 

* 

In the new German ;l 
Bundestag (Lower || 
House), trade union 
members command an 
absolute majority. Fifty- 
two per cent of the 
MBs are members of | 
the various trade unions. 

A 

The refining capacity 
in West Germany is 
being increased tremen¬ 
dously. By 1975 the 
(mount of crude oil 
processed in the Federal 
Republic will be thirty 
times that of 1950. 

• 

The Federal Post 
Office will be bringing 
out a special .series of 
postage stamps to coin¬ 
cide with the 1972 
Olympics in Munich. A 
part of the proceeds 
from the surcharge will 
go to the Association 
for Promotion of Olym¬ 
pic Games and another 


part to meet the needs 
of German top athletes. 

* 

Six point one per 
cent of the members of 
the Federal Parlia¬ 
ment in Bam are 
women. The totid stren¬ 
gth of the representa¬ 
tives of tlie fair sex 
is thirtytwo. 

•k 

A specially designed, 
new television telescope 
installed at the Bochum 
observatory is capable 
of taking and transmitt- 
btg direct TV-pictures 
of the moon surface. 

* 

The German Federal 
President, Dr. Gustav 
Heinemann, has accept¬ 
ed the patronage for 
the 1972 Olympic 
Games in Munich. . 

* 

The Federal Republic ' 
and Rumania concluded 
negotiations in Bucha¬ 
rest on a long-term i 
agreement on trade and j 
economic co-operation. i 
The agreement, which | 
covers a period upto i; 
December 31, 1974, i 
is to be signed before ■! 
- the end of the year. 

* 

With experiments in a 
phmetarium a German ; 
ornithologist proved his 
theory that certain mig¬ 
ratory birds used the i 
stars for their orienta¬ 
tion in night flights. 

* i 

An aeronautical j 

museum near Hannover \ 
has on display the histo¬ 
rical records and models j 
of more than fifty types \ 
of helicopters. The ex- i 
Mbits on display dkpict : 
the development of the 
helicopter from the 
earliest to modern times. 

* 

The major construc¬ 
tion work for Ger- 
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many's pavilion at next 
year’s World Fair in 
Osaka has been com¬ 
pleted. The fair in which 
90 countries partici¬ 
pate will open its gales 
in February, 1970. 

* 

A French military 
court recently sentenc¬ 
ed two East Berliners 
for two years each for 
Mjacking a Polish 
passenger plane and 
forcelanding it in the 
French sector. The 
prosecution stressed 
that though the act had 
been committed under 
political pressure a 
deterrent was necessary 
to prevent hijacking. 

* 

NGF Ltd Bangalore 
which produces motors, 
tremsformers and switch 
gems in collaboration 
with AEG Tekfunken 
will soon be exporting 
electric motors to West 
Germany. The order 
is expected to be worth 
rupees ten million in 
foreign exchange. 
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^RIII-.RS aic I he most seiititiye 
people II! a society und then reactions 
to SOI lul challenges often detcimine the 
ionise oj history. It is thcicjore only 
natiii al that the siini total of their literary 
output should afford an iiniyht into the 
cidtiiral trenih of a soi icte that point 
to Its Inline deeclopnienl. "Classical 
Reailinps I'rom Ceiniaii Liicialine" is a 
hoof that pi ovules sill h an msiylil. Heiny 
a collection of 100 wrilnips, from eaily 
times to the 20th cetitin it surveys 
Gerinaii thought and cieative Ideiatine 
and affoids a live eiuonntei with those 
who /line enriched human thought or 
have (oiitrilniled to social advancement. 

hi onlei to hung out ileaily the lole 
of Cciman thought in enabling man to 
iindcrstund and reshape Ins social environs 
the hook has been divided into join parts. 
The first section, fiom 700 to 1700, out¬ 
lines the heginning of classiial literature 
anil nil hides Mat tin l.iithei 's histone 
".'speech at the Diet of H'oims " The 
SCI Olid, 1700 to 1790, conieiiis itself 
with critical wiilnigs that belong to the 
age of leason whose chief spokesmen 
wrir (i r. Lessing and hnnuiniwl 
Kant. 1 he thud section can us seleitions 
jiotii Herdei, kioellie and Silidlet nlio 
led die new Jones aiming al a syndie.si.s 
of enioiion and leuson. 1 he penod 
eotering die 19th lentiiiv deals nith such 
philosophers and .soeio-pohtieal thinkers 
like .Mar.s, RaiJJei.sen, Humboldt, Ntetz- 
sihe, and Bismenk who championed human 
rights and liberties The last section bungs 
to the leadei Kafka, Btcchl, the Manns 
and Tiichfllsky who gave new dimensions 
to man's thinking. The book is a Icsii- 
moiiy to Ociman ciditnc and die new 
orientation il has given to human .society. 

Publisher ’ ShaUuntaU Publishing House, Bombay. 

end Horsi Erdmann. Verlag, Tuebingais 


-OUR NOTE BOOK- 

Dear Prieqds, 

Another year has passed. Another episode in our 
lives and in the history of our countries has been con¬ 
cluded. Looking back at world events it is difficult to 
say whether 1969 was a good year or a bad one. There was 
the triumph of man's first landing on the moon and there 
was violence, war and disaster. There was progress 
on many fronts and yet the major problems confronting 
mankind did not come any nearer to a solution. But 
there is one thing that one can definitely say of our 
world: It certainly is a dynamic one. And for those 
of us who look upon each change as something at least 
potentially good, the year that is past has quite a 
promising balance sheet. 

In my own country there were many changes. President 
Heinemann succeeded Dr. Luebke. The ODU, though still 
the strongest party, 
went into opposition for 
the first time in its 
history and the new 
coalition of Social 
Democrats and Free Demo¬ 
crats took over the reins 
of government. With Willy 
Brandt, the former Fore¬ 
ign Minister as the new 
Chancellor, the conti¬ 
nuity of German foreign 
policy is assured. But 
there is more than conti¬ 
nuity. There are in these 
days genuine hopes for a 
detente, for a gradual 
improvement in the rela¬ 
tions with our Eastern 
neighbo\ars. The German 
problem persists. But 
there is at least a 
discernible relaxation 
of tension as a first 
positive step on the long Ambassador Baron D. von Mirhaeh 

and arduous road towards the reunification of Germany. 

In the sphere with which I a.m most directly concerned, 
the field of Indo-German relations, I can say without 
any reservations that the year 1969 was a good one. 
Mutual understanding and an identity of interests 
have forged close and harmonious bonds between our 
countries. New milestones have been passed; The inaugu¬ 
ration of Rourkela II, the completion of the Alloy Steel 
Plant at Bhadravati, the extension of the Mandi project, 
and the opening of a new one in Alraora. There were the 
Gandhi-Centenary celebrations in Germany and the open¬ 
ing of the new Max Mueller Bhavans in Bombay and Delhi. 
There was, last but not least, a continuation of the 
exemplary good relations at ail points of contact bet¬ 
ween our two countries, personal and official. 


V 


A new year has begun. Let us continue 
on the road together with courage, 
open mind and the same spirit of 
goodwill that has characterised the 
past. For this I wish you all a 
Happy New Year. 


e 

f ' 

. Vw' 


I*' 


(D. van Mirbaeh) 
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Dr. Peter von Siemens, Deputy Chairman 
of Slente ns, the largest manufaeturers 
of electrical equipment in H'esi Germany 


Mr. Otto Wolff von Amerongen from The 
Federation of The German Chambers of 
Commerce and Industry 


WEST GERMAN INDUSTRIALISTS DELEGATION 


More Private Investment In India 


A TOP-levcl deiegalion of West 
^ German industrialists has 
arrived in this country to see for 
themselves the range of oppor¬ 
tunities for furtherance of trade 
and economic cooperation, and to 



Dr. Joachim Zahn of Daimler Bene, 
the mamtfacturers of the Mercedes Benz 
cars in West Germany 


explore new avenues for German 
private investment in India. Led 
by Dr. H. J. Abs, West Germany’s 
leading banker and Chairman of 
the Deutsche Bank, the delegation 
is expected to give new direction 



Dr. Guenler Vogelsang, President of 
Fried Krupp, a West German fti m which 
enjoys international reputation 



The leading banking expert, Mr. Hermann 
J. Abs, who heads the West German 
delegation oj industrialists now in India. 


to Indo-Gcrmaii trade relations. 
The delegation, coming at the 
invitation of the Government of 
India, primalily comprises presi¬ 
dents and directors of some of 
the largest enterprises in the 
Federal Republic of Germany. 
This indicates the great interest of 
West German investors in the 
Indian economy. Apart from 
Dr. Abs, the delegation includes 
(Continued on page 4) 
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FromLcft Dr. Gerhard Pi m:: Dneitor, Votkweagm, prnduetr'i of the popularpeople'scar Dr Paul Adolf Stem of Boich, the teell 
known collaborators of MICO in India nhithproduce \ Juel injection pumps and spark plugs for pen ol engines, Mr Tom Srhmueeker, 
President, Rheinstalil, a coal and itcci eombitu, and Mr Han\ Remtges of Farbwerkc Hoechst, the famous pharmaceutists 



From Left: Mr Robert Dhomof the Commerce Bank, Mr H E Bachem, Director of the Reconstruction and Loan Corporation 
of West Germany . and Cat, Count of Rantzau, Director of the Dresdner Bank 


Di Pctei von Siemens, Siemens 
AG, Mr O W von Amcrongen | 
(Fcdci alion of German Chambers 
of Commerce and Industry), Dr I 
J Zdhn (Daimler-Benz), Dr KG I 
Vogelsang (Fried Krupp), Mr T 
Sdimuccker (RheinstdhI), Mi H 
Rcinlges (Farbwerke Hoechst), 
Dr G Prinz (Volkswagen), 
Dr P A Stem (Bosch), Cai, 
Count of Rantzau (Dresdner 
Bank), Mr. Robert Dhom (Com¬ 
merzbank). and Mr H E 
Bachem (KFW) 

In Bombay the delegation of 
mdusti lalists is to confer with 
Mr G L Mehta, Chairman of 
the Indian Investment Centre 
together with other officials of the I 
Maharashtra Government, leading i 
Indian bonkers and industrialists. 
From Bombay the members of 


the delegation will proceed on a 1 
study tour to Boroda, Poona, | 
Bangaloie, Madras, Jamshedpur, 
and Rourkcla and will reach 
TMcw Delhi on January 18 where 
they will have detailed discussions 
with PrimeMinisterlndiraGandhi, 
Cential Ministers and economic 
experts of the Union Government. 

It IS interesting to note that 
while many companies represented 
in the delegation have already I 
sizable investments m India, some, I 
like Volkswagen and Rheinstahl, 
will be showing interest in the I 
Indian market for the first time 
This holds the promise of fresh 
and additional investment. Of 
the over 400 Indo-German ven¬ 
tures now operating in India, the 
largest are : Siemens, MICO- 
Bosch, NGEF, BASF, Bayer, i 


Hoechst, lelcfunken, and Utmal. 
Kiupp, together with Demag and 
others, have also been instrumental 
in selling up the Rourkcla Steel 
Plant and are currently engaged 
in the Gujarat aromatics project, 
the foundation stone of which will 
be laid by the Hon’ble Minister, 
Mr Triguna Sen on January 24. 
Daimler-Benz is producing the 
Mercedes buses and trucks in 
India in collaboration with the 
Tatas in Jamshedpur. West 
Germany's net private investment 
in India amounts to Rs 32 crores 
which may increase further now 
that the D-Mark has been revalued 
and the Federal Republic has a 
favourable balance of payments. 
Dr H J Abs, the leader of the 
present economic delegation, is a 
staunch champion of this concept. 
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A BALANCED VIEW OF INDIA 


INDIA— 
WHAT IS IT? 


Y^HAT is India? In spite of the continu- , 

ous repetition of this question from 
an average westerner and despite the ' 
various answers attempted so far, the 
question continues to nag irksomely. The 
reason is not far to seek. The diversity 
of Indian life has cast its spells on 
the foreigner in a varied (hough ' 
piecemeal fashion. As a result, like the 
blind men in the fable who interpreted 
the elephant in terms of the various parts 
of the animal they came in contact with, 
there has been a multiplicity of reports 
on this ancient land. In each case the 
findings have varied according to the 
appioach made and the end result has 
been an increasing diversity in reportage ' 
depending on the fact whether the 
repporteur was primarily interested in 
travel, business, sociology, economics, 
poliiits or philosophy. For those who 
are still eager for a complete reply, there- , 
fore, the question still begs for an answer. 

Hans Sicche’s beautiful volume, 
“India Wliat Is It” treats this evergreen 
question as a whole and attempts to 
piovide a balanced and comprehensive 
.inswer to the query. In this endeavour, 
Steche’s book not only deals with the 
specific questions taised by people fiom ! 



Staackmann-Sachbudi I 





Thv title page of^'lmlia — If hat h It ?," a book edited by Hans Steehe and published 
In Staaekmunn of Munieh »huh deals comprehensively with the Indian way of life 


different walks of life hut also rctons- 
tructs the total image of India in 
all Its rich grandeui. .-knd to get at 
this total pictuie, hditor Steche casts 
a wide net to obtain a vast array 
of facts, figure.'; and othci infoimalion 
related to different aspects of Indian life 
His informants are not one but many. 


I Also his viewpoint is not based on an 
i individual assessmcnl but on a consensus 
of observations made individually and 
eollcelively. His contributors Archi¬ 
bald Baiorat, Ebeihard Le Coutre, Jan 
Friese, Peter P..I I Goulijn, Kurt Kirch- 
hof. Manficd Kiilessa, Dietlici Lauen- 
/ Continued on pugn 6) 
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stein, Heimo Ran, August Zartmann 
and Hermann Ziock to name a few— 
come from specialised fields. Each 
chapter, therefore, not only offers a 


Aho\e: Artist Dujurat's view of the 
sophisticated machinery installed at the 
Roark da steel plant. Below: Another 
liiic-tirawing pivtng a bird's eye-view of the 
steel township at Rourkela which embodies 
the hopes of hido-German friendship. 


detailed and authoritalive study indivi¬ 
dually but also, when part of the total 
projection, gives to the main theme a 
spectrum-like quality insofar as it blends 
the social, cultural, economic and 
political life of India in one stream. 
The Indian way of life, with its iich 
traditions from the past, its current all 
round efforts to develop a viable socio¬ 
economic order and its desire to build 
a sound democratic edifice foi the future 
form the mam appioach of Steche's 
book. India's fascinating landscape, its 
rich heritage and cultural tiaditions, its 
arts and crafts, its fast developing agii- 
cultural and indu.stiial economy, its 
literature, philosophy and religions -■ 
all get an equal treatment in the book in 
a concise and compact form. The past 
has been referred to in ordei to arrive at 
a ciitical appraisal of the present. And 
while dealing with the present, special 
emphasis has been laid to bring out 
cleat ly the bicsic forces responsible foi 
the rapid modernisation of India. Again, 
India's image in the Federal Republic of 
Germany gives to this viewpoint on India 
a multilateral character so that it can be 
viewed as a member of the lamily of 
nations rathcr'than in isolation. 


“India's I image in Germany” by 
Hermann Ziock, deals with the deep 
impact Indian philosophy has had on 
German thought and fiom this starting 
point delineates the two-way dialogue 
between the German Indologists and 
other eminent Indians. "Journey Through 
India” is a study of the Indian land¬ 
scape, the rich association of its seasons 
with the Indian classical music and the 
role of the monsoons m ihc country's 
economy. “India's Pressing Problems” 
examines some of the issiicsthat confront 
Its future development. “Fiom Man To 
Man", a chapter on Indo-German rcla- 
lions by Heimo Ran, traces the growing 
bonds between the two countries while 
August Zartmann opens a cultural 
window on the multifarious activities 
of the Indo-German societies m the 
Federal Republic of Germany. 

The book includes a number of 
fascinating illustrations by Aichibald 
Bajoral. As many as .f6 coloured 
pictures on India's varied and rich 
landscapes, all printed in India, make 
the book another ventcic in Indo- 
German collaboration. 


Publisher : L. Scaackmann Verlas KG. Hunich* 
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MANW EXPERT IN GERMANY 


More Nutritional 
Output Through 
Animal Breeding 


Shanli Gijpia, an animal breeding 

expert from Mandi in Himachal 
Pradesh, has spent moie than a year in 
West Germany studying the ailificial 
insemination of cattle. The mam aim 
of his research studies is to learn the 
application of modem animal breeding 
methods to cattle and domestic animals 
that play an impoitant lole in raising 
agricultural output and human nutntion. 
Jncrcased production of animal and 
vegetable proteins is a vital source of 
nutntion for the growing world popula¬ 
tion and thciefore he is concerned that a 
hen, for example, should lay a maximum 
of 250 eggs a year or a cow should 
\ield 2.500 to 4,0tM) litres of milk a year 

IJatk home, in Maiidi, the Indo- 
Germaii Agiicultural Team is now busy 
cross-breeding brindled highland cattle 
from Havana and the Indian rebus - 
an expenment that should result in 
hvbrids with incieased capacilv.to yield 
milk. In Mr. Gupta’s lexicon, ‘hybn- 


riERZUtHTAMT 


ANsSBACH 





At the Atititach inn-miiiution hhorutory Afi Sluinti Cmplii oftirTvc.i ampoules of 
tested semen ready to he sent anywhere where tattle ojfsprinp ts to he improved. 



di/ation’ IS a magic word that transfeis 
the positive qualities of the parent 
animal to the hybiid. In the case of the 
Mundi expenmeiils, for example, the 
aim IS to increase the milk yield ol the 
ctiw, which has already been raised from 
1,000 to l,5(M) litres to an ultimate 
taiget of 2,000 litres by the fouilh 
generation of the hybrids 

At Ansbach, Mi Shanti Gupta, like 
a modem breeder, leaves nothing to 
chance. Me sets the breeding goab 
and accepts sires 
whose excellent in- 
, her lied qualities will 
guaiantce the de¬ 
sired milk increase 
Ol ineiease the pull¬ 
ing strength of the 
draft animal He 
has, theiefore, stu¬ 
died the offsprings 
of many bulls at 


the Neiistadl-Aiseh insemination centre 
111 South Germ.iny where stmie 
bulls have sired more than 30,000 
times through artificial insemination 
methods which do not necessitate the 
transportation of the cow to the bull. 
In the case of poultry farming, to take 
another example, these methods have 
incieased fertility among chicken by 97 
per cent In Mandi, the home district of 
Mr Gupta, modern animal breeding 
methods initiated by the Indo-German 
Agricultural Team have already helped 
the farmer to raise the annual milk 
yield from 1.19 lakh litres in 1964 to 
.5 40 lakh hires in 1968-69 However, 
It IS possible that when Mi. Gupta 
returns from West Germany and applies 
the new techniques in his home district 
the results will push up many limes 
more not only in the held of milk yield 
but also in other branches such as poul¬ 
try farming and sheep breeding as well. 




At the Ansbach centre, ‘'Insemination Cooperative'' means an 
endeavour for all animal breeders to improve pedigree herds 


The Mandi expert (left) examines the physical characteristics 
of“MoH"~a bull prized for breedtng purposes. 
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FILM PRODUCER PAUL ZILS 


THE GERMAN 
WHO PROJECrS 
INDIA’S IMAGE 
ABROAD 


^MONO the film celebrities the Fourth 
Film Festival of India attracted in New 
Delhi recently the charismatic personality 
of Paul Zils exercised a magic spell over 
most film-makers- particularly those in 
the documentary field. Soft-spoken and 
unassuming, the German-born film 
veteran drew admiring fiimilcs every¬ 
where mainly because his old associates 
in the Indian filmdom regard him as the 
“Father of D(x:umentary Films.” 

Paul Zils’ intimate relations with this 
country and the Indian film-makeis date 
back to the ’forties. He was perhaps the 
first person to introduce documentary 
films in India. In 1945 he was associated 
with the Information Films of India- -a 
forerunner of the present Films Division 
which has taken up documentary film- 
work after Independence. “Hindustan 
Hamara,” a film ba.sed on Jawaharlul 
Nehru’s “Discovery of India,” and 
“Zal/.ala,” based on Rabindranath 
Tagore’s “Four Chapters”, were some of 
the documentaries that brought him into 
the limelight of the Indian film world. 

His outstanding skill as a film pro¬ 
ducer prompted the late Prime Minister 
Jawaharlal Nehru to ask him to stay in 
India. From then on India became a 
second hotne for Paul Zils. Thereafter 
the German documentary-maker has 
enjoyed an enviable position in the 
realm of Indian films. Today he is an 
outstanding documentary producer and 
a founder-member of the Indian Docu¬ 
mentary Producers Association and the 
Children’s Film Society as well. He also 
edits “Film Documentaries,” the only 
journal of its kind on Asian soil. 

On the Indo-German horizon, per¬ 
haps no single individual has contributed 
as much to piomote mutual under¬ 
standing between the two countries 
as Paul Zils. At least ten of his films on 
various aspects of Indian life have been 
screened on the West German TV net¬ 
work and have won the admiration of 
millions of appreciative Germans and 
Europeans for India. “The Face of A 
Developing Country,” a photographic 
exhibition on India organised by him,has 




Film producer Paul Zils, who has consistently projected India's image abroad, 
is regarded as “Father of Documentary Fdms', hi India 


already gone round more than 50 West 
German towns and cities and during the 
last five years has attracted 6 million 
visitors. This has enabled Paul Zils to 
find a niche in the hearts of many people 
III this country who regard him as an 
Indian citizen, though an honorary one. 

A measure of the high esteem in 
which Paul Zils is held by the Indian 
film industry is available from an inte¬ 
resting comment film star Dev Anand 
made about him. Welcoming the German 
film veteran to the Film Festival of India 
recently--which he didasa representative 


from Ceylon—the mattnec idol quipped 
with a beaming smile: “Welcome home, 
Paul Zils.” The sentiment was naturally 
shared widely by other film celebrities. 
This Indianisation of Zils has gone to an 
extent that few would really regard him 
as a foreigner. It was in fact P A. 
Menon, the former Indian Ambassador 
at Bonn, who once endearingly called 
him “India’s Ambassador to the World”. 
Considering the work he has done to 
project India’s image abroad, particularly 
in West Germany, the epithet appears 
to be one which is well earned. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Dear Editor, 

May I take this opportunity to convey 
through the columns of the “German 
News" the immense Joy with which the 
members of the Indo-German Cultural 
Society here received the news of Mr. 
IVtIly Brandt’s election to the Chancellor¬ 
ship of the Federal Republic of Germany. 
IVe in India hold him in the highest esteem 
and wish him every success in office. 
While offering him our felicitations on his 
.success we cannot forget his memorable 
visit to our .society when he was in Bombay 
last and the brief address he gave to us 
on that occasion. We do hope he will visit 
our country again in future and give us 
another occasion to greet him. 


VMr NarliMii Read, 
■ombayl 


H H. I•m•ll 
Cliilrin«n» 

Inde-Gtrmui Cultural 
Sociucy 


Dear Editor, 

The Federal Republic of Germany has 
celebrated successfully the centenary cele¬ 
brations of Mahatma Gandhi. In fact 
the year-long activities of the Gandhi 
Centenary Celebrations in West Germany 
arc a measure of the deep faith the German 
people have in the Gandhian philosophy. 

R.N. Puluyain. R. liytrunHi 

Trtneuubur, Txmil Nidu 

Dear Editor, 

We have the privilege to receive and 
read the “German News" regularly. And 
so we would like to say that it is one of the 
very interesting and extremely well pro¬ 
duced publications amongst the ones we 
receive and read. 

Sahnb K. Ktwn 
luitiei of Pmc* 

3. Cuff Pir*d*> Alle* Khin 

■embtyS Hon Conul for Audrlo 
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^S soon as Lea heard that her lover 

was engaged to be married she 
hurried lo his room. Finding that 
Victor was not at home she began to 
pace the room. The approach of even¬ 
ing reminded her that she had to play 
in a premiere and had not asked to be 
excused from appearing. Then im¬ 
mediately her thoughts reverted to her 
lover’s betrayal. “I lose him and I 
love him!" Her heart missed a beat. 
She saw in the mirror that she was as 
pale as death, inconsolable in her 
misery, she scrutinized her whole figure, 
“if I were to die now," she thought, 
‘‘people would talk of a lovely, elegant 
actress now all the rage, who had had 
everything to offer a man—love, pres¬ 
tige, satisfied vanity—-and who was 
deserted and took her own life.” 

Feverishly she rummaged in her 
handbag, then gave up and resumed her 
pacing. Suddenly she felt him behind 
her. “I’ve startled you", said Victor. 
And although she feared what was 
coming, she retorted in anger “I take 
it that all this is mere talk.” He shrug¬ 
ged his shoulders. “No, you don’t. 


I 


Heinrich Mann 


You knew about it. I gave you a hint." 

"1 didn’t believe you." 

“.\rter all I couldn't very well ask 
your permission to marry,” Changing 
her tone she asked: “What have I 
done to you?” And she sank into an 
armchair. He crossed to her and strok¬ 
ed her fair hair, his hand more seduc¬ 
tive than evei. “1 love only you. Lea. 
That’s why I haven't had the courage 
lo be frank with you. I've had to take 
this painful step because I'm dependent 
and ambitious. That's the only reason. 
1 wi.sh 1 could still back out.” 

They looked at each other in the 
mirror. He saw her face light up. 
“Come back'", she said in her most 
alluring voice, leaning on him lo be 
kissed. He kissed her and .said; “Wc 
have parted and come together again 
more than once. Now I’ve got to marry. 
My marriage won't make any difference 
as far as we two are concerned.” She 
tore herself away and jumped up. 

Unseeing, she stared into his face. 
“You wanted to marry and to keep 
me?” As if to ward off the disaster he 


saw coming, he held out his hand. 
But she rushed to the corner and in 
a flash had taken something out of her 
handbag and put it to her lips. Victor 
caught her hand just in time. ‘'None 
of that'” he said harshly, 

“It might damage your career.” 
A shrill laugh escaped her before the 
tears came. She cowered weeping on 
ihe floor. Now it was his turn to pace 
the room, with knit brows. He was 
startled to hear her speaking in a child’s 
voice: “1 don’t want to ruin you,” 
she said abjectly from the floor. “Per¬ 
haps I’ve been your evil star. I give my 
consent to everything, you are free.” The 
deserted child lying on the floor wept. 

“Now watch!” the man said to him¬ 
self. “The tearful scene in the third 
act. If you let yourself be moved, you 
are lost.” He folded his arms. 

No reply coming from him, she got 
up. Smoothing down her dress she 
said: “1 see 1 was wrong lo want to 
take poison here in your room. A 
well-known actress, dead on the carpet; 


(Continued on page 10) 
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it would have ' , 

harmed you. 

Forgive me!” ' 

Catching the ^ ' 

irony m spite of 
the soft appeal 
in her glance, he 
looked still more 
upset, 

"It wouldn't f 

be pleasani for 
me no matter 
where it was, 
darling. Ncithei 
on the carpet f i 

ft’*' W 

nor anywhere t j. 

else ■' i ’ 

“'rhat I can A 

understand,” she 

said. The iioiiy % 

became cleaiei, 

the tone most *■//,„ „uc. 

dramatic. "But ff/fncirr / love 

I'm not quite Ihrowi me aMileV' 

suic if you would 

get out of icporting to the police." 
She was ready to go. 

He rushed aftci her and giipped her 
by both wri.sls. “You have to act 
tonight. Promise me that you'll appctir 
on the stage'" 

“Are you so woiried about the 
management t” she a.skcd. 

“It will give you something else 
to think about,” he said, bctiaying his 
thoughts. “At any rate it will gain 
time. Promise'” 

"rvc already promised to be obe¬ 
dient,” she said gently, now all compli¬ 
ance. But she was too desolate to 
look him III the face. 

No longer able to contain his un¬ 
easiness he burst out • "You could never 
be depended on.” 

“1 thought 1 could say that of you 
today”, she replied in a soft, batiling 
voice. 

“Don't you love me any 
moie?” he cried in despair. 

“If you would only let me 
prove It to you!" A tragic look. 

“I'm accompanying you,” Victor 
determined “I'll go with you to 
the diessing-room. I'll not let 
you out of my sight for a mi¬ 
nute." “I'hen it could only 
happen on the stage,” Lea 
murmured. 

II 

He was late in getting to his ' 

seat in the pit. He had not left 
her alone till she was due to go 
on the stage. He kept wondering 


whethei she would be able to triumph 
tonight. For he knew that she had to be 
[ triumphant in the play and say, “You 
surely don’t imagine you could do 
without me?” She had rehearsed her 
ttiiimph to him several times. It was 
probably a happy play, then. How 
would she deal with it tonight? 

The play turned out to be frivolous 
rather than happy. Unfortunately it 
was another bawdy play. The opening 
was fiivolous and a trifle melancholy, 
and the heroine immediately took leave 
of lover No. I. He had loved, tormen¬ 
ted and deceived her and repeated the 
sequence. She had sulTcred, avenged 
herself, taken him back and abandoned 
him more than once And this wa.s 
leally the end. She was left alone, her 
spun ciushed, submerged in bitter 
despair. Steps. She wanted to get away 
and death was hei only means of escape. 

In place of death, lovei No. 2 ap¬ 
pealed, a mild young galhint who in¬ 
tended to make love to her. His 
emotions stirred to the depths, he was 
looking for something special at this 
iender.vous of gay young sparks. 
Aftei drawing a few blanks, as was to 
be expected, he now found what he 
was looking lor In spite ol eveiything 
she was ready to pul off her last journey 
foi a little; ready, her unfaithful lovei 
in the pit realized, because she was tired 
and bcciiuse it was all the same to her. 

How then did the soplnsticated 
demi-mondaine deal with the wooing of 
No. 2? Sealed on the edge ol the couch 
where she was lying, he unburdened 
his heart to her, while his comiades 
were having supper at the back. There 
she lay, her long, slender body sheathed 
in the gay, glittering dress, her knees 
slightly drawn up, her head leaning back 
ovci the bolster, listlessness personified. 
Her bare shoulder gleamed against an 
empty background, her strong, bare 









Seated on the edge of the roach, he 
unburdened his heart to her 


arm hanging down Itmply. Why not, 
then ? She could certainly satisfy the 
whim of a gallant who expected fidelity 
and piomised to be gentle. 

Having taken the decision she kissed 
him. The intricate cluster of peroxide 
culls perched on her head on the cu¬ 
shion .shook, the aigrettes trembled as 
she lifted her f.ice to meet his lips in 
a stage kiss, her black eyelashes pressed 
on white cheeks. Were the lips shamming 
a betrothal, the kisses promises of life? 

It was like a death mask hardening 
on the face of one about to die. The 
beginning of a new love was celebrated. 
The p.ii ty at the back broke up. Spring¬ 
ing up from the couch, arms siictchcd 
ahead to biush away all obstacles, 
conlidcnce mcainatc “You surely 
don’t imagine you could do without 
mc'>'' she cried shiillv Was this triumph? 
There was a shrill scream as the curtain 
lell. W.is the heroine not lying alone? 
Had she not collapsed on the disorder¬ 
ed table behind the curtain? The 
curtain w.is laised again and she and 
the rest of the cast bowed to the audience. 
The unfaithful lover in the pit addressed 
his thoughts to her on the other side 
of the curtain; “Now then, child, we've 
grown olclei, that's all. When I got 
to know you first you had the bcginnei's 
naive charm. Oh, our youth' Now 
you arc older, and so am I and we part, 
though wc would understand e.ach other 
better now and could make life ctisier 
for each other. In youth we make it 
harder. We have gone the way of 
lovei No. I in the play loved, tor¬ 
mented, deceived and lepcPted the pro¬ 
cess Are we to part now? When 
your beauty and talent are at their best?" 

He sighed, so absorbed by his emo¬ 
tions that he had forgotten he had to 
keep an eye on his beloved to prevent 
her from taking her life. The lights 
went out in the auditorium and it all 
came back to him. He was seized by 
a dreadful panic. Would she appear 
on the stage alive? Or would she be 
lying there when the curtain went up? 
Would It drop again tmmediately and 
somebody come out to tell the audience 
of a temporary weakness? 

The curtain rose. Thank God she 
was living! He was still trembling. Her 
role was now that of a happy woman. 
Even Victor had never seen her as happy 
as she was on the stage with lover No. 
2. He was absolutely .satisfied, she 
was not quite sure of herself. This 
too might end with the same nervous 

(Continued on page 11) 
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HEINRICH MANN 


SCENE 


The Author 


exhaustion as the first affair— if she 
allowed herself to love this wooer too. 
She was afraid to love -and then to lie 
descried. Anticipating his action, she 


dress IS destitute, exposed, transparent 
to every eye, the name within burning 
for all to sec The complaints she uttets 
arc inaudible, only the flame eonsum- 


dcccivcs him with lover No. 1 —and i ing and tiansfiguiing hei is visible. 


lets herself be eaught. Dramatic scene 
No. 2 realizes for the first tune that he 
loves her and gives way to an outburst 
of passion. No. rollers him saiisfac- 


“Good God'" her unfaithful lover in 
the audiloiium said. “She mounts 
higher and higher Audit I'll sink m 
consequence of my bourgeois marriage. 


that she still loves No 

1 and has nevei loved 
No. 2; .she becomes 
cold and dumb. No. 

2 doesn't believe her, ^ 

he IS only too con- 

vinced of the oppo- A/fk 

site, because he knows 

it from experience It 

becomes sei lous for i. ! 

him: she, loo, should W ' * 

be frank. ^ ' 

So she admits that * s 7/' 
she loves nobody, not / v- 

even the man with ’ 

w horn she had deli- tit . 

beratcly deceived him 
lie 'too ought to 
realise that she was 
now cold, all passion 
spent. “The first may .’i 

imagine he possesses 
me, the .second loo. 
and even a third. Who 
really possesses me? 

Once upon a time it 
was true' Docs that She conjumt'i tu 
make him shudder? spoken iiisolem 
It moves liim, he respect 

would forgive her “So that it will be 
•ill the easier for you to turn me off 
later? l.ater, when 1 have no defence.’’ 
And to his denial she answeis: “But it’s 
true. Whoever I love throws me aside!” 


F 

* 4 

f * ' ijti. I Meantime the 

actress was picparing 
Ajp her exit. The man 

/ v' , his tether, she had 

\L vanquished him at 

tfe Unaccustomed 

' W to such emotional 

I storms, he fell quite 

„ ill as he sat there, 

' inwardly cursing her 

But she grew in 
nobility. They patted 
/ in dignity, the passion 

' of her hast great scene 

■ W on the wane Would 

he shake hands for 

She coiijioiiis her put iner with oiii~ the last time'’ He re- 

spoken insoleme, tearing her self- fused shrugging his 

respect to sluecls shoulders in hurl 

So that It will be j silence. She just nodded and commen- 
I to turn me off ' ted: “No handshake, then ” All her 
have no defence.” wisdom was expicssed in her nod, the 
insweis: “But it's finality in the comment. Her speech of 
hrows me aside!” triumph hadn’t been convincing tonight, 
but her “No handshake, then” rang true. 


She coiijioiits her put trier with out¬ 
spoken insolence, tearing her self- 
respect to sluecls 


She confronts her partner with out¬ 
spoken insolence, icaiing her self- 
respect to shreds. Pure horror is all 
she wants to arouse, her only aim to 
be spared suffering again. He is un¬ 
willing to spare her anything. She tears 
herself away, runs backstage and stands 
as if caught in a curtain. 

There she .shows what suffering 
is, what she has suffered in the past and 
what she will suffer in the future, what 
suffering always meant. Her limp arms 
grope upwards in a hopelessly implor¬ 
ing gesture, and drop down again. 
Her eyes see no one, rapt and lonely 
she makes her plans. But her figure, 
her beautiful body in its sumptuous 


tion and dcpaits. She heiself insists i No oihcr woman can bung me happiness 
that she still loves No My career' I'o fad as 

1 and has nevci loved _ a human being? While 

No. 2; .she becomes '■b'nC' "P ihere 

cold and dumb. No. While she keeps her 

2 doc.sn'l believe her, soul in ir.iining with 

he IS only too con- other men and acqui- 

vinced of the oppo- les .ill the moic la- 

sitc, because he knows diance. That must not 

it from experience It happen.” 


Here and there the applause was 
enthusiastic, but on the whole it was 
moderate. The last revelations offen¬ 
ded healthy common scn.se. The appeal 
to the heait seemed to have been drop¬ 
ped; the first act had been played almost 
in a brothel. The ladies wete greatly 
impressed by the heroine’s diesses. 


The actress’s lover was outside be¬ 
fore all the others. He was in her 
dressiitg-room even while she was still 
acknowledging the applause. She fell 
exhausted on to a chair and said: ‘‘You 
were right, it does help.” 


Heinrich Mann 
was born at 
LUbeck in 1871 
four years before 
his younger bro¬ 
ther Thomas 
Mann. He was 
almost eighty 
when he died in 
California in 
I9S0. His life- 

work fills forty volumes (novels, dramas, 
essays). Among his great successes are 
■'Im Sthlaraffenland,’’“Professor Unrat” 
(filmed as “The Blue Angel”, starring 
Marlene Dietrich and Emil Jannings), 
"Die kleino Stadt” and "Der Untortan.’’ 
In his epic works he reveals himself as a 
forward-looking critic and a satirist on 
an international level. 


He gulped “Lea,” he said, “I’m 
not going to many.” 

“rhai’s my greatest success,” she 
cued. “But you must matry, darling. 
I'oi now I’ve got you out of niy system. 
How gl.ad I am'”, she said sadly, but 
only as if remembering her pain. He 
was chilled. 

“What’s that you arc saying? 1 
told you that I’m sacrificing everything 
lor you!” 

“Enough!” she said decidedly.“And 
next time? Next time you betray me, 
shall I have to play again as 1 did to¬ 
night and pel haps not manage to 
keep you? And not be able to free 
myself from you? Today I’ve won my 
fieedom. I’m all right. It’s your turn 
to suffer, darling.” 

He was staggered and while he was 
sttll pleading with dejected hands, she 
cried: “Change for the third act! 

You must leave.” 

Translated by : Margaret />. Howie. 
Courtesy . “Seala International'' and 
"Novellen" Heinrich Mann, 
Claassen Verlag, Hamburg 


TO OUR READERS 

INDEX TO “GERMAN NEWS” 

An index to the -German News” 
(Volume X—1968), is now avail¬ 
able. All those interested in it are 
requested to ask lor a copy with¬ 
out obligation. 
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New Year Greetings 



With the addition of a Volkswagen ambulance bus to its existing fleet of 
ambulance vehicles, the Delhi Red Cross Society recently got a shot in the arm 
that would give a fillip to its various social welfare and health promotion activities 
in the Capital. The new ambulance unit, a gift from the German Catholic Aid 
Agency, "Misereor.” was formally handed over by Lt. Governor A. N. Jha (left) 
and Father F. N. Loesch, the "Misereor" representative in Delhi (extreme right) 
to Mr. S.N. Sapru, Honorary Secretary, Delhi Red Cross Society (second from 
left). The ambulance gift, the fourth to be handed over in the last 12 years, is 
a token of the German interest in the Capital’s social welfare programmes. 
"Misereor," it may be recalled, is running 500 different projects in India In 
an all out programme against hunger and disease. Most of its projects are con¬ 
nected with the provision of educational facilities and improvement of agriculture, 
public health, medical aid and of occupational opportuni'ies. 


pROF. Dr. Carl Friedrich von Weiisacc- 
ker. Director of the Max Planck Insti¬ 
tute. Munich, and a reputed physicist 
and political philosopher, who recently 
visited India, had a few happy en¬ 
counters with the Tamil Nadu in¬ 
tellectual community at a couple of 
public meetings. Among such functions. 


the one that drew wide public 
attention was at the Max Mueller 
Bhavan, Madras, where the German 
Peace Prize-winner spoke on "Con¬ 
ditions of World Peace." Prof, von 
Weizsaeckcr, who Is also Director 
of the German Volunteer Service, is 
currently on a study tour of India. 








i ' \ Vs*^**^/ I ‘*^1^ 





The New Year, this time, has brought 
to the "German News” and the German 
Embassy an elephant-load’of good wishes 
from their numerous readers and friends 
from all parts of India. While we are 
grateful and happy about these friendly 
greetings, we are afraid that much 
against our wishes it will not be possible 
to answer them individually. We, 
however, take this opportunity to thank 
everyone for these greetings and extend 
to all our readers and well wishers a 
happy and prosperous New Year. 



MLRRV 
CHRISTMAS 
AND A 
HAPPy 
HEW YEAR 
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yyHEN the Japanese world exhibition, 
Expo-70, devoted to “Progress And 
Harmony For Mankind''makes its debut 
the international arena this spring in 
Osaka, exhilarating music will conduct 
the visitor to the West German pavilion 
that has been named “Gardens of Music.” 
For West Germany, which has consis¬ 
tently pursued the constructive road to 
cooperation, progress and peace, it is 
nalurakto put on view a convincing proof 
of how, technological and industrial 
advancement can be geared to the 
happiness of man and lead to a .sympho¬ 
nic harmony in a strife-torn world. 

The Berlin architect, Fritz Borne- 
mann, has used his talents to give a 
befitting architectural form to the West 
German central theme, “Cooperation, 
Progress and Peace” at the Osaka Fair. 
Four cylindrical theatres, encircling each 
other in front of a giant cupola, the 
“Music Auditorium,” all landscaped into 
the German flora and fauna, comprise 



I 

The “Music Auditorium" which forms 
; the centre piece of the German paviiion 


I 



the mam structural beauty of the West 
German pavilion. Togetlicr with visual 
information, carefully blended with a 
running musical theme, the “Gardens of 
Music” convey in lively term their 
thematic significance. 

On March 15, when the I;xpo-70 
opens its gates to an expected 45 million 
spectators, the visitor to the Getman 
pavilion will be greeted with a fanfare 
of music and pictorial treat. The first 
circular theatre will take him to a cine¬ 
rama where on a cylindrical screen he 
will be introduced to the German way 
of life. As many as 25 electronically 
synthesised films will give him an idea of 
the Federal Republic, its landscape, its 
people, their economic and industrial 
achievements. The second exhibition 
hall will concentrate on technology in the 
service of music while the third will deal 
with chemical research in the service of 
man. Finally, the last one will be devot¬ 
ed to sound pictures. The main emphasis 
will be on the audio-visual forms of infor¬ 
mation and the empty spaces in the halls 
will be utilised to display the finest pro- 



Mr. Atjred E. Sriuiiz, the IFcW German 
C ommissionerGeneralforExpo-70 Osaka 

I ducts of German industry. Behind these 
I exhibition halls will lie the ‘‘Music 
Auditorium” with its fluorescent acqua- 
' marine blue dome rising in the sky in a 
' magic spaciousness. Here in the grandeur 
i of classical music will reverberate the 
j finer aspects of German culture. 

I The little Germany at the Osaka Fair, 

I however, will not be confined to the 
I German pavilion alone. West German 
participants will also contribute to the 
! other functions connected with Expo-70. 

I The Berlin Deutsche Oper, for example. 

! will give a performance at the opening 
! function. A batch of motorcyclists from 
I the famous Berlin Police Foicc will form 
j a contingent in the opening parade. This 
promises to vest the West German con¬ 
tribution to Expo-70 with a significance 
that adds materially to its goal, namely, 
“Progress And Haimony For Mankind.” 


A panoramic view of the tVcsl German paviiion at Expo-70, eaiied the “Gardens of Music'' 



WEST GERMAN PAVILION AT LXPO-70 

“GARDENS OF MUSIC” 
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A view of the press conference that was addressed by the visiring delegation of the West German Youth Legislators in Ness Delhi. 
Facing the Capital's press corps are: Mr. Rudolf Seilers (centre), a Christian Democrat MP, and Mr. Juergen Echternaeh, a Stale 
legislator from the Lower House of the Free City of Hamburg. Dr. C.F. Werner, Minister in the German Embassy, is on their righ'. 


GERMAN YOUTH DESIRES CLOSER TIES WITH INDIA 


■pHE younger general ion of West Ger¬ 
many has a greater political awareness 
as compared to the older generation. 
The young arc more conscious of 
their rights and have been able to 
bung about such changes in the educa¬ 
tional system that give them a greater 
say in the univeisity administration. The 
old system, wherein professors alone 
dctcimined the univeisity progianimes 
and elected presidents, is now giving 
way to a tripartite partnership between 
the students, prol'essois and assistants. 
This had not only reduced the intensity 
of the student unicst but has also 
enabled this community to participate 
indirectly in the election of the Univer¬ 
sity Council and the Vice-Chancellor. 

This view of the constructive role 
the younger generation plays in the 
Federal Republic of Germany was 
put forward by a delegation of West 
German parliamenlai ians at a lecent 
press conference dm ing their stopover in 
Delhi while on their way back fioin a 
study tour of the Far Fastein and South- 
East Asi.an countries. The delegation, 
comprising two Christian Democrat 
youth leaders, Mr Rudolf Seilers, MP, 
and Mr. Juergen Lchicinach, Federal 
Chairman of the “Jungc Union,” the 
youth organisation of the CDU/CSU 
parties and an MLA of the The Free 


City of Hamburg, revealed that more 
than 40 per cent of West German 
youth were interested in politics which 
has led the West German authorities 
to bring about legislation to lower the 
age of voting from 21 to 18 years. 

The two MPs of the German youth 
movement announced that the West 


THE WINSOME 


German youth organisations were eager 
to establish closer ties with similar youth 
associations m India. A larger delega¬ 
tion of West German parliamentarians, 
they said, will be visiting India this 
year to discuss with Indian leaders and 
officials, problems connected with youth 
welfare among other things. 


BRANDT FAMILY 


T IK.E her eminent husband Federal 
Chancellor Willy Brandi, Mrs. Rut 
Brandt is endowed with captivating 
social appeal and winning charms. 
Mai 1 ied to the dynamic Willy Brandi, 
the fourth and youn¬ 
gest Chancellor of 
the Federal Re¬ 
public of Germany, 
for 22 years, Rut has 
all the qualities ex¬ 
pected of a woman 
in her position. The 
Norwegian-born lady 
has no political am¬ 
bitions of her own 
which, however, 
docs not mean that she is indifferent to 
her husband’s political career. She takes 
public life in her stride with the com¬ 
posure of a woman who does not need 



the spectacular world of political 
power to be noticed socially. A 
smooth family life and amiability with 
friends arc as important to her as parties, 
receptions and balls. Her exquisite 

_taste and elegant 

dress make her one 
of the best dressed 
women of Germany 
and the focal point 
of attraction of the 
social world around 
the Chancellor which 
includes his poli¬ 
tical opponents 
and their wives. 
Above, the Brandts, 
with three sons “brought up demo¬ 
cratically”, make a winsome family 
group that has endeared itself to 
people from all walks of life. 
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MARK THE CONTRAST 


“pASTER and Safer Transhipments" are the key- 
. words that motivate innovations in the spheres 
of trade and shipp.ngall over West Germany The Con¬ 
tainer Service, which comprises packing facilities for 
goods-in-transit in huge, box like, durable shieldings, 
therefore, is a device to overcome all types of bottle¬ 
necks in transportation whether ttic cargo entails 
movement by means of railways, road haulage, inland 
waterways or through ocean-going freighters. To- j 


gather with other facilities like quicker loading and 
unloading devices, better storage facilities at the 
point of embarkation and tiansportation, extended pier 
facilities, etc , they ensure quicker and safer export de¬ 
liveries and add to the international reputation of the 
German manufacturers and exporters m international 
trade. The picture above depicts truck-to-tiuck trans¬ 
fers of the container cargo in Cologne while the one 
below incorporates Ibctianges Can you Imd them 7 
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IN SHORT^ 




According to a 
French opinion poll. 
West Germans top the 
list of optimists. Nearly 
47 per cent of them 
take a cheerful view 
of the world of 1970. 

it 

By an agreement 
signed in Bonn recently, 
the Federal Republic 
has formally committed 
Rs. 53 crores of credit 
assistance to India. The 
longterm low interest 
loans are earmarked 
for capital goods and 
commodity imports, 
ship-building, repay- 
men Is, and a new aroma¬ 
tic complex in Gujarat. 
¥ 

On new year's eve, 
an East German couple 
with six children bra ved 
mortal danger and 
biting cold and walked 
across the frozen river 
Elbe to find refuge in 
West Germany. 

¥ 

Ten child artists from 
the Federal Republic 
of Germany are the 
proud winners of the 
Shankar's Children's 
Competition held last 
year. .Among them, a 
girl, Ingrid Hahn, won 
the Nehru award. 

¥ 

A cell to work out 
the development policy 
has recently been .set up 
within the Study Group 
for Research in Peace 
and Conflict in Bonn. 
The new cell will probe 
into the causes of ten¬ 
sion, particularly in the 
developing countries, 
and will try to evolve 
possible solutions to 
overcome them. 

•k 

A delegation from 
the West German 
Reconstruction Loan 
Corporation, currently 
in India, is examining 
the economic and tech¬ 
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nical aspects of the 
coal-based fertiliser in¬ 
dustry in india. 

•k 

The Carl Duisberg 
Association of WestGer- 
many, which has been 
offering practical train¬ 
ing to more than 12,000 
craftsmen from deve¬ 
loping countries in diffe¬ 
rent trade vocations 
over the last two decades 
celebrated its 20th 
anniversary this month. 

¥ 

A federal commission, 
set up to revise criminal 
law in West Germany, 
has unanimously re¬ 
commended that prison¬ 
ers should be paid for 
their work as in a free 
economy provided it 
does not go against the 
terms of the punishment. 

The Berlin Wall, set 
up by the East German 
regime to prevent peo¬ 
ple from crossing over, 
after all is not so in¬ 
vincible. During the last 
year alone, 172 people, 
including six soldiers, 
surmounted it and fled 
to West Germany. 

* 

At a function held to ■ 
mark the quincentenary 
celebrations of Guru 
Nanak, Dr. Adalbert 
Seifriz, President of the 
Indo-German Society, 
described the Sikh saint 
av "another great son 
of India who preached 
tolerance, love and 
brotherhood" Indo-Ger¬ 
man friendship, he 
said, could be a stabiliz¬ 
ing factor in the troubl¬ 
ed world of today. 

* 

Over 25 foreign and 
500 German firms are 
participating in the 
10th International Boat 
Show in Hamburg this 
year. The show will 
display more than 900 


exhibits, primarily 
boats, yachts, out-board 
motors and accessories. 

‘ ★ 

German films, full 
length j'eatures and 
documentaries, were 
screened at 40 inter¬ 
national festivals during 
the last year; among 
them at the events held 
in Edinburgh, Cannes, 
Karlovy Fary, New 
York, and New Delhi. 

I * 

i The Mysore Chief 
j Minister, Mr.Veerandra 
I Patil, inaugurated the 
latest unit of the Alloy 
Steel Plant at Ehadra- 
vati. Set up with the help 
of Gdtman credit and 
I Demag equipment, the 

i new plant will produce 
i! alloy steel to capacity 
|! and become a main 
|! supplier of high grade 
|i steel for India. 

1 * ■■ 

1 Siemens (India), an 

Indo-German venture, 
has become a major ex- 
j porter of power, cables 
to West Germany, 

; U.K., Spain, U.A.R. 

and Australia. It now 
expects a 50 per cent 
,l increase in Orders for 
j its switchgear' factory 
at Andheri and a 
;| per cent increase for 
j; its electric motor 
i; factory at Kalwa. 

ii ★ 

Thirty-two towns in 
I West Germany are 
. equipped with sports 
stadia, each accom¬ 
modating 30,000 to 
90,000 spectators. Th^ 
provide sports facilities 
to seven million students 
or roughly 10% of the 
total population. 

♦ 

Prof. Max Born, 
the ' Noble Prize¬ 
winner for Physics, died 
at the GSttingen Uni¬ 
versity clinic last 
week after a protracted 
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illness. The eminent 
physicist was the co¬ 
founder of the Gottingen 
School of Nuclear 
Physics. 

* 

Europe's busiest air¬ 
port at Frankfurt in 
West Germany handles 
nearly 2 million letters 
every day weighing 
nearly 37 tons. 

* 

According to the 
State Trading Corpora¬ 
tion, Indian roses are 
in great demand in 
West Germany. A 
Frankfurt florist alone 
recently placed an order 
for the supply of 3,000 
cut roses daily as long 
as this winter lasts. 

* 

The German team is 
doiiig fine at the 
InteiPatUmal Hockey 
Tqumament in Bombay. 
After a draw pgainst 
India (hey so far have 
an toAroken series of- 
successes, in their ma¬ 
tches against Belghm, 
Japan and Argenthm. . 
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^EYLON, the dream island of the 
tropics, has alwdys been a land of 
mystery to most outsiders. It has exer¬ 
cised a ma/fic spell over the foreigner and 
has .stirred his curlo.iity in a number of 
ways. In India too most people are so 
sentimentally bound with this island, 
with which it has had age-old ties, that 
they hardly regard it as a country other 
than their own. Yet a great deal of 
Ceylon has remained so much hidden in 
Its palm groves and ancient temples that 
it calls for an expert to lift the curtain 
over it. Max Mohl's “Under The Spell 
Of Buddha" Just unveils this “pearl on 
the face of India" and provides a close- 
up on Its social, cultural, economic and 
political life in a lively narrative. 

Author Max Mohlis a widely travelled 
man and has a few travelogues to his 
credit already. His expert handling of 
this tropical island, therefore, is not only 
penetrating but comprehensive as well. 
The geographical features of the land, 
the ethnic traits of its people, the role of 
Buddhrsm in it.s social, cultural and reli¬ 
gious attitudes, the part played by the 
tea and rubber plantations and us agricul¬ 
tural exports in its economy- -all these 
occupy a prominent place in the .socio¬ 
economic survey of this palm graved 
island. Politically,Mux Mohl believes that 
Ceylon is more exposed to communist 
influences and needs to be brought closer 
into the folds of democracy. One of 
the ways this can be brought about, he 
feels, is to Introduce planned development 
to its economy coupled with a welt thought- 
out programme of economic assistance. 
Max Mold's bool, therefore, is more than 
a travelogue for it puts the tropical island 
in a clearcut perspective. 

PuWithw : V«rii(t(rvpp* BcrtabiMfln. 
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-OUR NOTE BOOK- 

REPORT ON “THE STATE OF THE NATION” 


Federal Chancellor Willy Brandt delivered his first 
“State of the Nation" address to the Parliament in 
Bonn. The 25-page report details all major aspects 
of the political, economic and social spheres in 
Germany. In keeping with the Chancellor's priorities, 
the efforts towards a relaxation of tension, towards 
an improvement in intra-German relations and thus 
towards the establishment of a secure framework for 
peace in Europe and the world, take 
precedence over all other issues. Here 
are some excerpts: 

Twenty-five years after the uncondi¬ 
tional surrender of the Hitler Reich 
the concept of the nation is a bond 
around divided Germany. The nation 
combines historical reality and 

political will. It embraces and 

implies more than a state and social 
structure. A nation rests on a people's 
enduring sense of solidarity. Nobody 
can deny that in this sense there is 
and will be one German nation as far ^rmy Brandt 
as we can think ahead. 



Patriotism demands the awareness of what is and it 
attempts to find out what is possible. Patriotism 
demands the courage to see the reality. This is not 
aynonsrmous with regarding this reality as desirable 
or giving up the hope of changing it in the course of 
time. The unity of the Germans is a chance—no more 
but also no less. That this chance is not gambled 
away is the responsibility of all of us in the Federal 
Republic. In the face of this situation the question 
arises: What are the objectives towards which German 
policy should strive and how can these objectives be 
achieved today by German policy? 

I shall soon make a corresponding proposal to the Chair¬ 
man of the Council of Ministers of the GDR. The Federal 
Government will be guided in this by the following prin¬ 
ciples: Both States have the obligation to preserve the 
unity of the German Nation. They are not foreign 
countries for one another. Furthermore, the generally 
recognised principles of international law must apply, 
especially exclusion of any discrimination, respect of 
territorial integrity, obligation to settle all dis¬ 
putes peacefully, and respect of each other's borders. 
The two Governments and their pleni-potentiaries 
should aim at neighbourly co-operation especially in 
the technical field; understandings to facilitate such 
co-operation could become the object of the governmental 
arrangements. The Four Powers' endeavours to bring 
about arrangements for an improvement of the situation 
in and around Berlin shall be supported. 

One can understand that the Government in East Berlin 
is bent on political equality and also on certain abs¬ 
tract formalities. But one must also understand that 
the Federal Government can be flexible on many problems 
only if this results in simultaneous facilities and 
reliefs for the people in divided Germany. The wel¬ 
fare of the State counts little if it is not identical 
with the welfare of its citizens. 
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Al a happy encounter with Prime Minister Indira Gandhi the visiting West German delegation had a frank exchange of views. Facing 
the camera are; (from left) Mr. H£. Buehem, Dr. Paul A. Stein, Dr. Joachim Zahn, Kai Count of Rantzau, Mr. Toni Schmuecker, 
Dr. Hermann J. Abs (leader of the delegation), and Dr. Peter von Siemens 

WEST GE RM AN IND U ST R 1 A LIST S TEAM 

DR. H. J. ABS: “VERY POSITIVE IMPRESSIONS” 


yHE delegation of West German in¬ 
dustrialists and bankers under ibe 
leadership of Mr. Ab.s which visited 
India for two weeks was the highest- 
level group of representatives of German 
private enterprise which has ever visited 
any foreign country since the war. 
They visited the industrial centres of 
Poona, Barcda, Bangalore, Madras, 
Vishakhapatnam, Jamshedpur and 
Rourkela. They had a round of talks 
with Prime Minister Indira Gandhi 
and top financial and business experts 
in Bombay, Bangalore, Jamshedpur 
and New Delhi. Dr. H.J. Abs, the 
leader of the German delegation, told 
press men in the Capital that the visiting 
team had formed “very positive im¬ 
pressions” about the prospiects of 
continued and expanded Indo-Gennan 
cooperation in the industrial sphere. 
He described the scope for future in¬ 
vestments as good because India offered 
a huge market and had a democratic 
set-up. Foreign investors should have 
the feeling that agreements made with 
the approval of the Government of 
India would be allowed to run their 
course. He also said that the scope for 
exports of Indian engineering goods to 
Germany and other industrialised coun¬ 
tries could be considerably expanded 


provided that Indian export goods were 
competitive in the world market in 
quality, time of delivery and price. 

He slated that on their rclurn home 
the mission will report to the Tedcra- 
tion of German Industiies and added: 
“We will do oiir best to increase Ger¬ 
man cooperation with India.” He 
would suggest to the Fedeianon that a 
standing committee should be set up 
together with the Federation of Indian 
Chambers of Commerce and Industry to 
review periodically the progress of in¬ 
vestment. Dr. H.J. Abs, who rounded 


off his talks in New Delhi with a 40- 
minute private meeting with Mrs. 
Indira Gandhi, said that he was “very 
privileged” to have met the Indian 
Prime Minister. 

Al present there are nearly 480 Indo- 
Gcrman joint ventures in the country. 
The largest among these are: Siemens, 
MICO-Bosch, NGFE, BASF, Bayer, 
Hoechst, Telcfunken and Utmal. The 
products of some of these industrial 
ventures are already being exported to a 
number of countries including the 
Federal Republic of Germany. 


Mr. K. P. Maihrani (second from left); Dr. H. J. Abs (leader of the delegation); 
Minister of State K. C. Punt; and Mr. H. E. Bachem, who attended a reception 
at the German Embassy. Ambassador Baron von Mirback is on extreme left. 







President Heinemann’s Republic Day Message 


QN (he eve of ihc 2lsi Republic Day of 
India, the Federal President Dr. Gustav 
Heinemann has sent warm greetings to Mr. 
V.V. Giri, the President of India. In a tele¬ 
graphic message Dr. Heinemann has taken 
the opportunity to rc-emphasise the abiding 
friendship Germans have for Indians and says: 
“Inthe spiiiiof confident friendship and war¬ 
mest congratulations, the German people join 
the great Indian nation in their celebration 
of the Republic Day. May I, Your Excellency, 
also add to these niy best personal felicita¬ 
tions as well. Let me, Your Excellency, 
again emphasise Ihc paramount importance 
the Federal Republic of Germany attaches 
to the further deepening of the friendly 
cooperation between our two countries.” 


Three MRA Visitors Call On The Ambassador 



OLHl VI. and ueslhclu ally pleas¬ 
ing llieie le.Mile designs aie a.i much 
a salin e of annne pleasure to the young 
lady examining her handiwork as la the 
onlooker who may come across it finally 
oici a textile print in a shop or an cye- 
calelinig batik sarce ihat makes the 
wearer a cynosine of all eves. Yet there is 
much between these creative designs and 
the final product. More than anything, it 
t alls for a trained artiste who tak es to a 
career that mainly capitalises on aesthetic 
beauty and the art of salesmanship. The 
short-term tc-xlile designing courses 
initialed by the New Delhi Ma.x Mueller 
Bliavait primarily aim at training people 
in this art. The lady in the picture above is 
one of the 41 students undcigoing training 
who evolves her own designs and is well 
on the way to a n warding caieer. 

Started more than a year ago, the 
te.xlile designing courses at the Max 
Mueller Bhavan imparl proficiency to Us 
tiainccs in 6 or 7 different techniques— 
Ihc lino-block printing, crylin painting, 
the tie and dve and the batik techniques 
.xo Ihat Hith further practice they 
acquiic a piofessional expertise in their 
hands. In the short span of a year the 
trainees of the textile dexignnig course 
have held exhibition.'i.of their nork which 
have atti acted a good deal of attention 
outside. At the .same time they ore 
reviving an extinct art whose fruits were 
once reserved for the aristocracy but 
after its revival are available to all. 


'T'HF German Ambassador 
* Baion Dietrich von 
Mirbach lecently received 
in New Delhi three 
young Germans with a 
new outlook on life Dedi¬ 
cated to (he Moral Re¬ 
armament Movement, they 
aim lo pul an end to 
hungei. poverly, coi nipt ion 
and misery on the physical 
and the spinuial level by 
bringing about a change 
m men and their motives 
dulingthen own lifetime. 
The ihieesome, making a lively pan of the MRA team (a 60-menibcr 
cast drawn fiom live continents and 17 countiies), had come to New 
Delhi to participate in a musical leviie, “Anything To Declare?”, that ca.st 
a spell over theatre audiences in the Capital. Participating in the lively 
discussion in the pictuie are- (from left) Amba.ssador Baron D. von 
Mirbach; Annette Wicthuechter, Hubert Eggemann, Matthias Schmelzer 
(all from MRA); and Press Counsellor Mr. Hermann Ziock. 


Jaipur Indo-German Society’s Anniversary 


r)rCEMBl'R 5 was a 
red letter day inthe 
annals of Jaipur's Indo- 

German Society and it 9|k r i 

celebrated the event with A"r * T 

a gusto that becomes a ^ 

scxiiety commemorating / 

Its .sixth anniversary. The ^ ‘*li .'til 
occasion provided an 'f f 

opportunity for a get- 
together of Germans < 

and the members of t,. ,> \4V 

the society. A cultural •*C WK 

programme presented by . ' mw ■ 

the students of the Ger¬ 
man Department of the University of Rajasthan formed the main attrac¬ 
tion of the celcbiations which was followed by a dance performance by 
Mrs. Mahirishi. Prominent among those who made a happy group round 
the birthday cake at the university guest house were: Mrs. P.Surana, secre¬ 
tary (third from left); Mrs. von Mentzingen (cutting (hecake); TheNawab 
of Loharu, Minister ot Public Works and president of the society; and 
Mr. G. Kunz, Cultural Counsellor at the German Consulate in Bombay. 
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Among the VIPs at the dedication ceremony of the SOS Village 
were: Prime Minister Indira Gandhi, Dr. ITermann Gmeiner, 
Mrs. Chakravarty, Baroness von Mirbach and German 
Minister Dr. G. F. Werner 


SOS Village Inaugurated 


L, 


Y^ITH the lighting of a lamp at the 
SOS Village at Greenfield, near 
Faridabad, Prime Minister Indira Gandhi 
dedicated the “futuristic village” to the 
cause of child-welfare and opened there¬ 
by bright avenues for children whom 
misfortune had deprived of the warmth 
of a real home. The children’s village, 
Mrs. Gandhi said, represented a "budge 
of friendship” between India, Austria 
and West Germany— 
the last two countries 
whose generosity had 
made ,the interna¬ 
tional children’s 
home come to life. 

Referring to the SOS 
Village in Delhi, 
which has been car¬ 
ved out of a rocky 
terrain, Mrs. Gandhi 
compared its 100 
children to human 
flowers and said that 
they represented the 
hopes of tomorrow. 

She hoped that they will develop the 
firmness of rocks and become useful 
members of the Indian society. 

A distinguished gathering attended 
the dedication ceremony. Among those 
present at the Greenfield function were; 
Dr. Hermann Gmeiner, the godfather 
of the project. Dr. Johanna Nestor, 
the Austrian Ambassador, Dr. 
G. F. Werner, Minister, German 
Embassy, Mr. B.N. Chakravarty, the 
Haryana Governor, Mr. Bansilal, Chief 
Minister, Haryana, and Mrs. E. Pohl, 
the moving spirit behind the Village. 

Dr. Hermann Gmeiner, the founder 
of the SOS Village movement, who had 
specially come to India to attend the 
function, described the project as a 
“revolution in goodness and kindness” 
and said that the movement wanted to 
“realise the child's rights, the rights so 


many of us have 
proclaimed so many 
limes.” Dr, G.F. 
Werner, Minister in 
the German Em¬ 
bassy, described the 
village as a symbol 
of Indo-Germaii 
friendship and 
wished it all success. 



1 


Mrs. Indira Gandhi, assisted by two children, lights a lamp 
to dedicate the SOS Village to child welfare. Mr. J. N. 
Kaul and Dr. H. Gmeiner are on either side of Mrs. Gandhi 



Dr. G.F. Werner, 
German Embassy, 


Minister in the 
addressing the 


distinguished gathering 


Dr. Johanna Nestor, 
the Austrian Ambas¬ 
sador, observed that 
it will stand as a 
symbol of worldwide 
movement to provide 
a happy future to 
needy children. For 
Mr. J.N. Kaul, Exe¬ 
cutive Director, the 
village w.%s “a dre.am 
come true.” Mrs. 
Tara Ali Beg stated 
that another SOS 
Village will soon 
come up in Delhi. 


The “SOS Children’s Villages In¬ 
ternational” IS currently running 70 
villages in 30 countries. The Delhi 
children's village is sponsored and finan¬ 
ced by the Hermann Gmeiner Fonds of 
Munich. Comprising four blocks, the 
Greenfield children’s village has 20 
homes, each housing 8 children of difle- 
rent age groups under a .specially trained 
“mother.” Its main aim is to provide 
homeless children with an atmosphere 
of love and kindness so that they develop 
a right attitude to work and society. 
The village has its own kindergarten 
and a workshop where children are 
trained in various trades. 



Dr. Johanna Nestor, the Austrian Ambassador, who described the SOS 
Children's Village as a symbol of hope for needy children 
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DR. KURT A. KOERBER 


BUSINESSMAN WITH KANT’S ETHICS 


dr. KURT A. Kocrbcr, the president 

of the Hauni-Werke in Hamburg, 
is a much acclaimed man in the 
world press. The multif.irious activi¬ 
ties of this painter, pation, inventor 
and initiator of new ventures, who ha.s 
already donated some 75 million DM 
to non-profit foundations, have often 
figured in newspapers ranging liom 
Pravda to the New York 'J'miei 

Each of his brainchildren is a unique 
piece insofar as freshness of ideas is 
concerned. For example, in the Council 
Hall of the 700-ycai-old Bergedorf castle 
near Hamburg, scientists, politicians, 
businessmen and industrialists from all 
over the world meet four times a year 
to hold private discussions on the mani¬ 
festations of existence. The main guid¬ 
ing force behind this forum, which is 
politically and financially independent, 
is no else than Dr, Koerber himself. 
Again the credit for rebuilding the 
Thalia Theatre and the State Opera 
House in Hamburg largely goes to him. 
In the field of inventions, the Hamburg 
business magnate has the distinction 
of building the world’s largest automatic 
drum for the German Television lottery 
which helps to raise funds for charity. 
Again, in 1954 he set up a factory that 
manufactures filter cigarette machines. 


Its popularity can be judged by the fact 
that more than l(K1 factories in Ger¬ 
many and abroad have exclusively in¬ 
stalled bis machines each of which 
turns out 2,000 cigarettes per minute. 

A great deal of Dr. Koerber’s unique 
ventures, however, arise from attempts 
to rationalise his aflUicncc and lie in 
the field of social services and business 
management. Moie than six years ago 
he started a foundation with a 6.6 million 
DM capital which mainly aims at pro¬ 
moting educational and vocational 
training in West Germany to enable 
young people to face the growing 
“intellectual and commercial competi¬ 
tion with other countries and to foster 
among them understanding for other 
peoples.” To this institution he intends 
to donate his fortune which is placed at 
an estimated 15 million dollars. To¬ 
day, there is all the more reason for 
him to do so for he sees greater opportu¬ 
nities in these spheres. Also, he is 
particularly keen to show his gratitude 
to his employees who have helped him 
build up his wealth. The 2,000 Hauni- 
Werke workers, under him, stand to 
share 1.5 million DM in cash apart 
from the insurance benefits they enjoy. 

Another novel feature that Dr. 
Koerber has given to his business ven- 



The initiator of ideas as Haunikus—the 
tobacco industry's reporter 

tures IS what he calls “the approval 
procedure" a system of voting that 
secretly gives to all his employees the 
right to choose their superiors. Accor¬ 
ding to this arrangement. Dr. Koerber 
points out, the very founder of the Hauni- 
Werke, that is himself, can be removed 
from office if those below can muster a 
75 per cent vote. In the matter of select¬ 
ing his employees the main criteria 
before the boss, besides technical ex¬ 
pertise, is the human quality. This 
leads him to the secret of his success. 
“Speed up the decision-making process 
with people who have maximum identi¬ 
fication with the firm," he says, "and the 
rest will follow.” Again, Dr. Koerber 
attributes the success of his business 
ventures to the country’s free economic 
and social system. This is a compelling 
reason for him to return a part of his { 
profits back to the community in the 
form of schools and old age homes. In 
short, he practises the dictum laid down I 
by Kant who says: "The more you think, 
the more you have worked, and the 
longer you have lived," 
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The Germans have a wide choice of communication media: i 
There are | 

I 

450 daily newspapers ' 

17 nationally distributed weekly papers 
250 magazines 

^ 2 news magazines covering economics and politics 
1444 specialized magazines 
9 radio stations 
3 national television networks 

•pHE constitution gives the best in¬ 
formation on how the Germans 
inform themselves: "Everybody has the 
right to state his opinion freely and to 
communicate it in word, writing or 
picture, and to inform himself from 
publicly available sources without hin¬ 
drance. Freedom of the press and of 
reporting are guaranteed. There is no 
censorship.” Thus reads the constitution 
of the Federal Republic, and for twenty 
years now, a supermarket of informa¬ 
tion has developed on this legal basis. 

The backbone of an eOicient 
information system is the daily news¬ 
paper. The Germans can choose 
among 450 different news sheets, 20 
million copies of which are sold daily. 

Most of the dailies are published only 
for limited areas, such as in one of the 
twelve States of the Federal Republic, 
or in the individual cities. Some extra- 
regional daily newspapers are sold and 
read throughout the country. 

J The most important national news- 
* papers are the “ IFe//”, the “Frankfurier 
I Allgemeine Zeitung” (FAZ), and "Bild." 

I "Welt" and “FAZ” both have a circula- 
I tion of some 250.000 copies. The “ Wtlt” 

I is recognized as a national-conservative 
I____ 


newspaper while the ‘‘FAZ’’ represents 
tile aspirations of the liberals. 

The German reader can choose 
between 17 weeklies with a nation-wide 
! distribution. With a total circulation 
' of 1.5 million copies per week, these 
i journals provide more in-depth infor¬ 
mation. News is interpreted and com- 
, mentarics and analyses deal with the 
I most important political, economical, 

! and cultural topics. Since their articles 
j are thoroughly consideied and laid 
j out without cheap effects, the new.s- 
! weeklies are preferred by the opinion- 
j making stratum of the population: tca- 
' chers, lawyers, doctors, and the clergy. 

Illustrated magazines have a some¬ 
what larger distribution than the week¬ 
lies. Some of them appear every fort¬ 
night, some once a month. Women’s 
I magazines and fashion journals sell a 
j total of 13 million copies per issue, a 
j 6gure only slightly higher than the total 
I circulation of cultural and political 
! magazines. Added to this are about 250 
* audicnce-magazincs (that is, for TV, 
’ radio, and entertainment), with a cumu¬ 
lative circulation of W million copies 
; per issue. The most important ones are 
i four large weekly illustrated magazines. 



AJWest German newsiiand has a great 
deal to offer to an avid reader 

which sell about 2 million copies each 
per issue, for a total of 8 million. These 
four rivals are the last of the 30 weekly 
illustrated magazines that were found¬ 
ed after the second world war. 

"Der Spiegel" (“The Mirror”), a 
political news magazine, has establish¬ 
ed itself as an important factor in Ger¬ 
many’s post-war history. Its editor-in- 
chief and publisher Rudolf Augstein is 
as gifted in business as in journalism. 

Private firms inform the public about 
their products by buying advertisement 
space in newspapers and magazines. 
But there arc also other magazines of 
considerable circulation, which are pro¬ 
fessionally edited and are distributed 
freely to potential customers. The small 
market of trade magazines is especially 
important. There are many different 
varieties (for hi-fi enthusiasts, ornitho¬ 
logists, mathematicians, stamp and coin 
collectors, etc.) but most of them only 
have a circulation of about 10,000 copies. 

This kind of specialized information 
is gaining more and more importance 
on the West German bookseller’s lists as 
well. It constitutes an important part of 
the 30,000 new books appearing on the 
market each year. This wave of books 
I on special subjects satisfies the lay- 
> man’s demand for generally intelligible, 
objective information on science, 

! politics, psychology, and other topics. 

I Naturally, the German supermarket 
\ of Information abo contains foreign 
! press-products. The supply includes all 

I (Continued on page 8) 
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WHAT GERMANS READ... 

important international daily news¬ 
papers, especially the English and French 
ones. Some international papers reach 
a considerable circulation in Germany. 
Here arc some examples : 


“Pravda” 1.000 

“The Times” 3.500 

“Paris Match” 8,000 

“Life International” 30.000 

"Playboy” 59,000 


The official paper of the GDR Neues 
Deutschland (“New Germany”) can also 
be bought at the newsstand. Its cir¬ 
culation is small—only 3,000 copies per 
issue. Moscow’s “Pravda'” sells even less 
in West Germany: 1,000 copies per day. 

Radio and television complete the ex¬ 
tensive supply of information. There are 
19 million radios in the Federal Republic 
today, one in every household. There is 
hardly anyone who docs not own a 
radio. Twenty-three radio stations are 
available to the listener and twenty 
per cent of the programmes follow a for¬ 
mat of news and information. Like 
television, the radio networks are neither 
public nor private. They have the status 
of independent public corporations. 
The director, who is in charge of the 
respective network, is responsible to a 
committee of radio (or television) coun¬ 
cils. Independent persons in public life 
sit on these councils, and they control 
and maintain the freedom of the press 
within the regulations binding the net¬ 
works (for instance, television is not 
allowed to disturb religious peace). 
This special status of the radio and TV 
networks serves the principle of un¬ 
biased and truthful information, for opin¬ 
ion cannot be manipulated within the 
system prevailing in West Germany. 
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The 15 million television sets in 
Germany today run on an aveiage of 
two to three hours per day. There arc 
two national and 13 regional TV pro¬ 
grammes--the first programme con¬ 
tains 40 per cent information items, the 
second 47 per cent. Political broadcasts 
and commentaries, some of them often 
violently attacked, are watched by 20 
to 22 million Germans which forms half 
the adult population of West Germany. 

Thirty-five million Germans watch 
television regularly. The newspapers, 
too, leach 35 million leaders per week. 
There arc 45 million adults, and more 
than four-fifths of them use all the 
three important means of communica¬ 
tion on a regular basis. Thirty-five 
million Germans who inform them.selves 
meticulously—that is the Gciman public. 


••Die Welt" (‘The World') is one of Germany’s most widely read dailies. 
Founded only after the War, it soon became one of the leading newspapers 
of the Federal Republic. The headline (left top) reads : “East Berlin 
Representation in Netherlands Used as Propaganda-Centre.” The article 
deals with the defection to the Federal Republic of the economist 
and trade expert Fritz Guhre, who was only recently appointed to 
the East German Trade Mission in Amsterdam. Before leaving for the 
Federal Republic, he disclosed that the East German Trade Mission 
in the Netherlands was primarily engaged in propaganda activities 
aimed at securing the recognition of the GDR. Another article 
on the front-page (columns 5 & 6 centre) reports on the creation of a 
social security fund for the employees of the Axel-Springer publishing 
firm, which owns the "Welt” newspaper. In the course of a re¬ 
organisation of the publishing firm, from a private to a |ointstock com¬ 
pany, a fund of 80 million D-Marks (Rupees 16 crores) is being set aside 
to provide the employees of the newspaper with social security benefits 
in addition to the statutory provident fund, unemployment and health 
insurance enjoyed by every employee in the Federal Republic of Germany. 
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w-tc-™n,T^ I The Younger Generation—1970. 





yOUNGER generation In Germany : the oldest, just 
about experienced the Second World War as 
children, while the youngest only know this time from 
school books. What these two post-war generations 
have In common is protest against war and oppression 
wherever they occur, rejection of racial discrimination, 
and a longing for peaceful encounters with young 
people from other countries. Rejection of authoritarian 
ways is part of their style. Like young people elsewhere, 
young Germans have developed their own forms of social 
existence, social criticism, and group consciousness. 
Kinetic art and pin-ball machines, car-racing and 
football matches, and, not least, pleasure in clothes as a 


form of self-transformation characterize the very 
pronounced sense of play of this younger generation, 
whose working day is often determined by the assembly 
line. Young people come together in flats for parties, 
in cities for the opening of exhibitions of modern art, 
at the "in" pubs or cafes where they are with their 
compeers, or better still they just congregate in the 
open with a refreshing absence of formality. 

These young people do not know enough about 
themselves to be able to articulate all their views and 
wishes. But their efforts to replace out-of-date thought 
processes with new, democratic ways of thinking and 
ways of living deserve the world’s support and sympathy. 
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mSCHI Glas and Roy Black, the two 
^film stars, who make a comely pair 
on the German screen, now ride the 
high wave of popularity. Since their 
first cast the partnership has covered a 
dozen films and has made box offlce hits 
every time. Equally good with thrillers 
and cowboy films, they have now acquire 
ed International fame In Spill's latest 
film “Come To The Point Darling.” 



XHE “lumbo age" is now emerging for 
' the West German industry. The latest 
“to go big,” is Dortmund’s "Hocsch” 
which manufactures “)umbo‘’ pipes so 
wide that a Volkswagen can pass through 
them as in a tunnel. The super pipes 
are in great demand by the oil refineries. 
But, in particular they answer the needs 
of the natural gas pipeline that Is to 
extend from Siberia to West Germany. 



teenager Bernd Meyer from Bremen 
' Is already a name in amateur rocket¬ 
ry. His first toy rocket shot off from a 
home ramp 3 years ago. Later his hybrid 

B ower unit won him the admiration of 
I.S. Space scientists. His latest radio- 
controlled rocket glides back to earth 
and has many commercial potentialities. 



I cOR motoring without tears a proper 
j '^tool kit is a must. In case of road 
j breakdowns it Is an asset that converts 
: tears into smiles as In the case of the 
I lady above. With dependable tools 
! end accessories, the young motorist 
j faces possible road mishaps smilingly. 
I Stricter observance of the Federal Re- 
' public’sroad regulations promisesto make 
'■ the German roads a driver’s pleasure. 



THIS magnetometer Is a vital instru- 
' mentfor measuring the earth's magne- 
; tic field—a device that will record the 
I data sent down by the first German 
' space satellite “Azur” which will orbit 
I round the earth till the fall of 1970. 

I Above, a young physics student, from the 
Braunschweig Institute of Geophysics, 

I tests the magnetometer which operates 
, under dIfRcult space conditions. 


I 



aN apartment building four times 
"taller than the Elfel Tower ! This 
glimpse Into the future living conditions 
Is what a Berlin architect has to offer to 
overcome housing shortage at the end 
of this century due to population ex¬ 
plosion. The 1250-metrc tall mini-city, 
wlth356 floors, will house 25,000people. 



UAMBURG'S television tower, the 
•'“Tolemichel,” has now a winter 
dress. Comprising nylon nets, it is in¬ 
tended to protect the 271.5-metre-high 
tower against lee formation. The new 
covering will protect costly technical 
equipment which beams 65 radio and 
three TV transmissions all over Ger¬ 
many and Europe and makes It a vital 
International communication centre. 



pHYSICAL fitness through dance is an 
'idea that Is steadily gaining accep¬ 
tance In West Germany. Hamburg’s , 
young ballet teacher, Karin, Is out to * 
prove this point. The ballet school 
she has started admits those who are 
eager to keep in shape through “|azz 
and beat.” Karin’s husband, a com¬ 
puter mechanic, also plays the piano. 
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The winner 
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I^OMF.wiiBRB in the cnuntiyside beyond 
Bergen two skiers started out 
through the hills, each on the opposite- 
side of a small forest. They reached 
the same corner of a triangular patch 
of bushes at about the same time and 
stopped. They whirled around, took off 
their goggles and nose protectors and 
looked at each other. Two pairs of alert, 
young eyes studied each other very clo.sely. 
Then one of the skiers glanced down at 
some deer tracks which he had been 
following, nodded and prepared to con¬ 
tinue on his way. 

“Are you Egil Torgersen?" 

“Yes.” 

“The new forest ranger?” 

The young lad in the blue sweater 
nodded. 


“I’m Fin Mazeng How many miles 
do you cover a day?” 

“In my district -about twenty. Do 
you want to know anything else?” 

“1 cover about twenly-flve”. 

“You’re the postman, aren’t you?” 
Egil Torgersen asked. 

“Carrying a lot of little papers about 
certainly isn’t much work.” 

The two young men stared at each 
other; their eyes were hard and cold. 

"Arc you from Bergen?” 

“No, I’m from the Lofoten Islands,’’ 
the forest ranger answered. 

“Oh, one of those codfish catchers”, 
said Fm Mazeng and laughed. Then 
he swu.og around to his left and skied 
away, completely satisfied with himself. 
He’s from these fishermen-islands and 


I 


ry. 


yet he’s trying to make fun of me about 
my letters! Perhaps he can smoke fish 
heads, cast out sinkers and smell like 
cod-liver oil, but he can’t come anywhere 
near covering twenty-five milcsl 

Egil Torgersen just stood there and 
blushed. That postman had made fun 
of him about the codfish. Was there any 
insult worse than that! Why did these 
people on snowshocs look downonfisher- 
mcn anyway? Because the Lofoten 
Islands were warm ? Because the sheep 
could stay outside and graze all year 
long? Because the cod came to spawn in 
the 150-foot-deep fishing grounds sur¬ 
rounding the islands and could be caught 
from January to April in the waters off 
the coasts of Flakstado, Moskenes and 

(Continued on page 12) 
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VcstvaagS? What a wretched job 
carrying letters to the villages in the 
mountains was compared to that! Once 
EgilTorgersen had seen tens of thousands 
of fishermen surprised by a raging gale 
out of the west when they wete out 
beyond the thousand-fooi-high clilfs 
of some small islands in the sirait, and 
he had watched them struggle across the 
sound against the wind and the waves in 
the midnight light of a grey moon to 
read) the safety of the mainland. 

A lot of strange fellows heic in the 
south. They .simply do not believe that 
a man from the fishermen-islands can 
be any good at their sports. An old man 
named Olsen, who used to go to the 
Lofoten Islands on fishing trips, had 
persuaded Egil, when he wa.s a young 
boy, to go back with him to his home in 
the south, and, just for the fun of it, he 
bad set him to work in his huge forests, 


HOLMENKOLLEN 


The Author 


like one would release young trout into 
Ja big lake. One day Olsen said, “Egil, 
I saw you go down the ski-jump in the 
forest not long ago. If you want to take 
a few days off and go to Holmenkollen, 
then go.” 

That was in January. Fin Mazcng,thc 
postman, was quite surprised when he 
saw Egil Torgersen boarding the same 
boat. The “codfish” was going to Oslo! 
He was not only stupid, he was crazy. 

The Norwegian “Derby” on skis i.s a 
major event of national importance, like 
the English one on horses or the world 
scries in baseball in America. Among 
the hundreds of young people who go 
before their nation at Holmenkollen 
there are always about two dozen rela- 
lively unknown contestants every year 
who come from somewhere, and one of 
them, to the amazement of the spectators 
always manages to run away with the 
prize for the ladies or the men. 

Among the young people who went 
to Holmenkollen to draw lots to deter¬ 
mine the starting sequence was Egil 
Torgersen, the one who more than any. 
one else considered Oslo to be a southern 
city. He had come from sixty-eight 
degrees north latitude down to only sixty 
degrees. He was standing in the sun and 
waiting for the cross-country race to 
start. 

“Have you ever participated in such 
a race before?” asked an official who 
was checking a list. 

“No, I was sent by Magnus Olsen." 

“Well, good Lord!” the official 
said, “what a sportsman!” Torgersen 
drew a very high number: 208. Fin 
Mazeng was lucky. Torgersen heard 
Fin’s name called out and saw him wear¬ 
ing number 16 as he passed the starting 
point: a yellow flag stretched between 
two tree trunks. 

The postman was at an advantage. 
He would not have to make a track, and 
he could be back before the snow got 
soft and before he would have to apply 
more wax. That alone would give 
Mazeng an advantage of a good two or 
three minutes, and Torgersen was in no 
mood to wish good luck to that block¬ 
head, a postman who delivered papers to 
the farmers. This was not a very decent 
thought. But It was even worse to call a 
man from the Lofoten Islands a codfish. 

He observed Fin Muzeng's start very 
closely. Mazeng galloped off like a 
horse, he did not ski like a man, and he 
jabbed his ski pole into the snow left and 
right like drumsticks. “He should have 


Kasimir Edschmid 
was born In 
Darmstadt In 
1890. His first 
work, "Verse, 
Hymnen, Ge- 
saenge,”waspub. 
Ilshed In 1911, 
when he was 
only twenty-one 
years old. Four years later a collec¬ 
tion of short stories, "Die sechs 
Muendungen,” attracted a great deal of 
attention and made him one of the 
better-known spokesmen for the ex¬ 
pressionists. He continued to follow 
the same trend in later books ; for 
example, In "Timur,” "Die Fuerstin” 
and "Die achatenen Kugeln.” But in 
the twenties he unexpectedly acquired 
a reputation as an author of travel 
literature: "Das grosse Reisebuch” In 
1926 and "Stiere, Basken, Araber” 
became best sellers. He also 
wrote books about Africa and South 
America. For 15 long years he worked 
as both author and scholar on a five- 
volume set of books on Italy. At the 
same time he wrote a number of other 
significant works, including the stir¬ 
ring and most beautiful book of this 
series; "Der Liebesengel.'* Among his 
last works were three very comprehen¬ 
sive biographies on the lives of Bolivar, 
Buechner and Friedrich II. He died in 
Switzerland on August 31, 1966 of a 
heart attack. 


I 

' become a fisherman," Egil thought, “he's 
i harpooning the snow.” 

I He stood near the .starling flag for an 
' hour and a half, wearing his number 
I over his chest. T-verything seemed so 
I exciting and glittering, so many people, 
J so many women and cars and trees. 

1 At home they were always searching for 
; the great draughts of fish which the 
Atlantic spewed out of Its dark depths. 

I For a long time it smelled like pulverized 
I codfish heads. And then millions of 
i cod, cut open and stiff, were hung on 
1 wires along all the .clilfs and rock-walls, 
j and they clattered out some atrocious 
i music that reverberated across the sound 
j whenever a thunderstorm crept in under 
the midnight sun. 

“Get set," the official said. 

“190” was called out. When Tor- 
gersen's name and number 208 finally 
I came up, he started out. He did not race, 
j (Continued on page 13) 
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he just flexed his knees and glided for¬ 
ward. His muscles tightened, he gathered 
speed very quickly, faster and faster, 
and his body scarcely moved as he shot 
ahead. He made slow, circular move¬ 
ments with his ski poles to maintain his 
balance. 

"Strange technique," the oflicial said 
to a bareheaded, towheaded man in a 
windbreaker. “And he’s a beginner, Rys- 
dcal!" "rve heard of .such things 
before", said the towhead, who was 
wearing a small airplane-emblem on his 
sleeve. ‘T’ve seen people who could fly 
a plane better than me as soon as they 
had caught on to how to handle the 
motor and a lew other things.” 

“I don’t believe they could fly better 
than you, Ry.sdeal.” 

“They were just unsucccsslul,” the 
pilot said and shiuggcd his shoulders. In 
the meantime. Fin Mazeng was making 
good time. He had passed quite a few 
skieisthai he had waved olf the track He 
saw one flag after another in the snow in 
tiont of him. and had already passed 
number three. He saw number six on a 
'mail hill and overtook him on the 
downgrade. In the forest he lell the 
Olliers'trailing far behind him Two 
must have got lost, although there was 
nothing easier than tollowing n tiack 
thiougha forest One flag alter another 
disappeared in the distance behind him. 
The only contestant ahead of him that 
he had not passed was number one. 
Mazeng shot past the tinishing flag, 
exhausted and soaking wet, one minute 
aftci number one. He had raced like a 
machine being given a test run. 

However, CgilTorgetsen was having 
bad luck. The sun was uncomfortably 
hot and he had not been able to pick up 
any speed on the soft snow for 
quite a while; whereas m themoining 
he had made good lime on the cold, 
gianular snow as it crunctied under the 
edges of hi.s skis. By waxing them, 
everything had turned out reasonably 
well, however, and he finished the race 
without having to take off his skis It 
seemed strange to be running after 
people in almost the same way as one 
would chase after foxes or a buck A 
fine hunting-party! Sometimes he saw as 
many as thirty people climbing up ihe 
broad slope of a white mountain. They 
ran exactly like animals, in a son of 
gallop. They looked desperalc fioni 
down below as they bent over, kicked 
their skis forward and stabbed their 
poles into the snow. The fotest ranger 
shoved himself up the mountainside 



jV/i Wiili-.’i Sthcet, Di'piilv Prime Munster mid Foreiftit Minister of the new Federal 
Cahiiiet ai Bonn will be eoniinp to India on a three-doy offieial mil to this country 
on J-ehtuaiy 13. Mr. Seheefajormer Minister o) Fronomie Cooperation and leader 
of the FDP, IS ahead}’ lumiliar with the piohlenis of developing eoiinliies and has 
Msiled India on a iiunibei of occasions before. His forthcoming visit will he 
looked at bv many Indians with gi eat interest. 


almost ns lasi .as he w'cnt ovoi the level 
stictches; a slow, rhythmic step that 
looked comfortable and eas\ going, but 
coveted a iicmendous amoupt of space. 

He skied the last thiccmilcswithonly 
I one pole, because the snow ring on the 
' left pole had suddenly broken. Well, 

' aiiywaN, taking everythmginlo considci- 
ation. he looked qiiile good as he darted 
past the last fl.ig His lime was posted 
on the boaid. He had no idea whether 
he had made gooil lime or not 

“You're completely dry, young man 

said the spectator with the air plane- 
emblem on Ins sleeve who was standing 
with the otiicial next to the starling flag. 

“Well, quite drv What was Fin 
Mazeng's lime?” 

"Hi did a good job of it. Two 
minulc' 4K d moie than you." 

“Good enough," TgilTorgersen said. 
It was not until evening that he heard 


some people say that a codfish had turn¬ 
ed in the best lime He was the codfish 
himself. The best lime—he blushed. The 
way they used that wordeodhshannoyed 
him tremendously. 

On the following day he was at the 
lop of Ihe ski jump in Holmenkollcn, 
his knees shaking with flight, like every 
one else's, even the best, like Thorleif 
Haug,NiclsHanscnand Marius Friksen. 
This time he was lo be one of the first 
in the numerical order. 

“Sixteen," a megaphone bellowed. A 
starling flag was lowered neat the take¬ 
off platform. Fai below him Cgil saw 
lorests of fir trees, Oslo, the deep-blue 
fjoid with Bygde, Nackholm and Hove- 
dd, and even some small white ships. 
Music began loblaie out from all sides. 
He stai led off, bent low on his knees and 
whizzed down the approach. Then the 
take-olT Fgil Torgersen was going faster 
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Dr. Barbara Schueti - Sevin, the eminent German 
journalist and politicai commentator who was in New 
Deihi after a tour of South india, had to encounter a 
spate of iecture talks in the Capitai. Being a distinguish* 
ed figure in the fieid of youth and university women Dr. 
Schuetz-Sevin was mostiy Invited by a number of iocal 
youth and women associations to speak on problems 


connected with youth welfare. She also found 
time to meet the representatives of the press at a 
journalists meet. Dr. Schuetz-Sevin (left: facing the 
camera) made out a strong case for a greater partner- 
ship between the Western youth and the younger gene¬ 
ration in the developing countries. Mr. Hermann Zlock, 
Press Counsellor, German Embassy. Is seen on her left. 


THE WINNER AT HOLMENK O L L E N 


than an express train when he started to 
soar oflf the end of the approach. The 
narrow, white strip of earth far below 
him suddenly disappeared. He shot 
over the forest and the fjord and high 
into the air, gradually straightened his 
knees, caiapulatcd himself even higher 
and, with his arms stretched out in front 
of him and his f.ice pointed towards the 
earth, he looked like a bullet arching 
high above the crowds below. 

Fifty thousand people roared when 
he hit the steep landing-run, gradually 
stood up with his arms flat against his 
hips and swished to a stop on the run¬ 
out. “Where did you pick up that tech¬ 
nique?” asked the man with the air¬ 
plane-emblem on his sleeve. 

“My name is Rysdeal,” he said as he 
shook hands with t.gil. 

“Well, sir, I don't know." 

“Have you jumped very much?" 

“Only at Olsen’s.” 

"In the forest? With that forward 
lean?” Rysdeal asked. “Boy, I’ve never 
seen anyone jump with a forward lean 
like that. Be careful.” 

“Oh, it’s not so b-sd,” Egil said, "I’m 
from the Lofoten Islands.” 

“How nice. Well, good luck.” 

Egil Torgersen was very happy when 
he reached the top of the ski jump the 
second time. Rysdeal hud not made fun 
of him. Now he was going to show that 
po.stnian something' 

“Good morning,” he said to number 
twelve. “Is that Rysdeal, the famous 


pilot?” Number twelve nodded. 

“Amundsen and Rysdeal," Egil said 
to himself, "they have certainly accom¬ 
plished a lot!” 

The King was also down in the 
grandstand. Rysdeal had praised the 
Lofoten Islands and shaken hands with 
him! 

He jumped again. This time he leaned 
so far forward that he could have slept 
on his skis. No one thought he could 
complete the jump without a few broken 
bones. But he was able to straighten up 
perfectly when he landed. He had held 
his skis steady in the air; they had not 
wobbled or fluttered at all. He had 
flown like a statue, like a falling statue. 

“Where did he learn to do that?” 
asked the official. 

“It came naturally," Rysdeal said, 
“his technique, too.” 

"And talent.” 

“No," Rysdeal said with a laugh, 
“and character.” 

“Thirteen feet farther,” shouted the 
official who was making the scoreboard. 

“Good Lord!” Rysdeal exclaimed, 
“that means he’ll be the champion.” 
Later that day the King and the Queen 
and a number of members of Parlia¬ 
ment shook hands with Egil Torgersen. 
The next morning his name was in all 
the newspapers. He was the second-best 
ski jumper in Norway, just a little short 
of Thoricif Haug’s record jump, but he 
had made the best time in the cross¬ 
country race, and the combination gave 
him the championship. 


When he returned to the boat, he 
found Fin Mazeng already on board, 
on his way back to Bergen. They did 
not speak to each other. 

The next morning the green trees of 
Bergen came into view, and the seven 
mountain peaks surrounding the fjord. 

“Well, Egil Torgersen, may I congra¬ 
tulate you?” the postman said. 

“Thank you very much.” 

“Itwas very good,” said Fin Mazeng 
without a trace of envy. “I’ll sec you 
more often in the forests now?” 

“I don’t think so.” Egil Torgersen 
answered and disembarked. 

“Well now, you did a good job of 
that. You’re the big man down in Oslo 
now,” Olsen said when his forest ranger 
entered his house. 

“Good morning, Magnus Olsen. Yes, 
I was lucky. Rysdeal shook hands with 
me, and the King and the Queen and 
half of Parliament. And my name was 
in all the papers.” 

“Yes, I'm surprised to see you back 
here in Bergen. Didn’t they want to 
keep you down there in Oslo?” 

“Of course, but I came back to put 
my skis away. I want to return to the 
islands, if you don’t mind, sir.” 

“Well, well,” Olsen said, “of course 
I’ve been up in those islands a number 
of times. Silly, stupid young man. 
Well, now!” 

Trtiiilitad by S. R. 

Courtuy: ••Sctli IntarnMiantl’' 
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gVERY winter when the first snowfall spreads a white 
mantle over the hilly regions, the entire Bavarian Alps 
beckon an irresistible call to thousands of winter sports 
enthusiasts in the West German cities. It is then time 
to get to the numerous hilltop skiing centres and 
most people make it by rail, motor and ropeways. 
Apart from the specially developed skiing centres. 


CONTRAST - 

almost every village in the lower reaches of the 
Bavarian Alps is equipped with a ski hut and an 
instructor to cater to the needs of the visiting 
skiers. The picture above shows sportsmen trying 
out their skies before getting on to a flying start 
down the Alpine slopes while the one below incor¬ 
porates 15 changes. Can you spot the changes? 
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IN SHORT 


The German Foreign 
Office is celebrating its 
100th Birthday. Estab¬ 
lished in 1870 by King 
William of Prussia on 
the lines of the British 
foreign Office^ it has 
seen many changes and 
survived many systems 
of government till the 
present day. 

it 

Two West German 
scientists of the Max 
Planck Institute at 
Heidelberg discovered 
a ness’ mineral in the 
lunar rocks brought to 
earth by the Apollu-ll 
astronauts in July last. 
The new mineral, coni- 
po.sed of copper and 
lead, has magnetic qua¬ 
lities and will be called 
“Tranquillity". 

* 

Although Bonn has 
failed to get East Berlin 
to agree on a mutual 
exchange of newspapers 
and other printed 
matter. East German 
newspapers will conti¬ 
nue to be freely impor¬ 
ted and .sold in the 
Federal Republic. 

¥ 

Munich physician Dr. 
Karl llerligkoffer plans 
to lead a team of 14 
men and one woman up 
the Diamir face of the 
26,660 ft. Nanga 
Parhat this April. 

% 

A total of 1,000 
German volunteers from 
different professions are 
working as members of 
the German Develop¬ 
ment Service in 26 
developing countries 
throughout the world. 

¥ 

Dr. H.J. Abs, the 
leader of the West 
German industrialists 
delegation, expressed 
his satisfaction with the 
performance of Indo- 
German ventures in 


India after completing I 

a study tour of Indus- j 

trial centres in South f 

India. He rated them j 

among the best in the 
world as they offfer : 

good scope for re- |i 

exports to Germany. 

it 

At a function held at ! 
Calcutta's Raj Bhavan 
Dr. Kopf, the Ger- ' 

mem Consul General, 
presented an album of , 

the German Gandhi i 

Centenary Commemo- i 

fative stamps to the 
West Bengal Governor, 

Mr. S S. Dhawan. 

♦ 

Rejection of referen¬ 
ces to official titles and 
designations and pre- ij 

fercnce for simple names “ 

as modes of address is 
the new watchword for ' 
Cabinet members in ihef i. 
Government at Bonn. 

The rejection is based 
on the plea that titles 
play no part in a 
moderti democracy 

•k 

The Federal Fisheries 
Bureau in West Ger- i 
many will .won take to ij 
computerized fishing. It *' Jj 
hopes to locate big 
schools of deep-water ; 
fish with the help of i 
electronic data pro- ; 
ce.ssing techniques. 

* 

“Otto Hahn," West i 
Germany's first m^ear 
merchant ship, will .soon 
head for the blue wafers. ^ 

Intended to ply on estab¬ 
lished trade routes on ; 
a commercial basis; it is j 
scheduled to carry ore ^ ; 
for the German inMstrjr ' 
on return from Us first 
South Atlantic tour‘d 
★ 

Christian Doermer, a 
West German docu¬ 
mentary film-maker, re¬ 
cently screened two 
socioloffical documenta¬ 


ries at a demonstration 
lecture in New Delhi. 
One of the films, a can¬ 
did camera approach 
based on interviews, 
particularly interested 
the Indian audiences. 


Between 4,000 to 
5,000 political prisoners 
are still believed to be 
languishing behind pri¬ 
son bars in East Ger¬ 
many. Their most com¬ 
mon offence: attempted 
flights from the “De¬ 
mocratic German Re¬ 
public (GDR)." 

¥ 

Datteln's Town Coun¬ 
cil in the Federal Re¬ 
public has decided to 
as.sociate students from 
grammar and trade 
schoolSwith its decision- 
^ making functions. In 
'’future students will sit 
with the city councillors 
in educational matters 
in an advisory capacity. 
¥ 

Volkswagen, the 
world-famous German 
small car manufacturers, 
are planning to .set up 
an as.sembly plant in 
Finland. 

it 

The Rhineland State 
Musehm at Bonn, just 
reconstructed at a cost 
of 16 million DM. has 
a rare collection of an 
exhibits which establish 
history from pre¬ 
historic times to the 
present day. An esti¬ 
mated 100,000 people 
have visited the State 
Museum so far. 

* 

For those who love 
statistics: I % of Ger¬ 
man men piety golf, 19% 
of the workers would 
prefer to be engineers, 
34% of the citizens 
think they have friendly 
neighbours, and 76% of 
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German hmhands w ohU! 
marry the same wife 
again. 

* 

The first home for 
crippled students in 
Europe was recently in¬ 
augurated at Mar¬ 
burg University. The 
home comprises 77 
rooms and offers televi¬ 
sion, telephone and 
other facilities to its 
residents. 

* 

German Government 
expenditure on the first 
all- German Space 
Satellite was 30 million 
marks. Private German 
expenditure on rocketry 
last year was 70 million 
marks—all fireworks lit 
to welcome the new 
year ! 

k 

For the second time 
a team of surgeons at 
Bonn's University clinic 
performed a liver- 
transplant. The first 
patient, who received a 
new liver in June 1969, 
is alive and well. 
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BtuLilMuiiki Hi'nkkt'u 

SIAMI'SJ SC H i 
ILLUSTRAl 10 N 1 N 
DBK 

BUDDHALBIlRh 


"■'J'Hl. Siamcic Jllii'ilraiioiii Of Buddhist 
Tim'l\"is a valuablepiLluie-hook that 
opens up 0 window on Buddhist art, 
culture and hisloty. The 47 reproductions 
of Siamese miniatures that make up this 
handsome uitume are aieompanied hv a 
siholaily eommenlaiy by Buddhadasa 
Bhikkhu These two qualities of the hook 
make it a literary gem which svill hue any 
aesthete inieiested in ancient ail and 
Lulniial history. The original iniinalurc.s' 
were painstakingly done by the tiuditional 
Siamese ailist-monks who sveic solely 
motivated by the desire to give a sisiinl 
form to the teachings oj Buddha As 
such the illiisiialions are from the Chaiya 
maniisciipl and are illiisliativc, eoneise 
and logical. I he tints used are local and 
the figures, animals, rices and the at lions 
depicted are symbolical. The symbols used 
have stood the passage of time and 
therefoie are expressive of the Buddhist 
upproath to life. Some of the themes 
dealt with are: "Body And Mind,” 
“The Wheel Of Life,” "The Cycle Of 
Existence,” “The Stages Of Knowledge,” 
and "The (Joal Of Nirvana.” The 
miniature on the dust cover of the hook, 
is a typical example of the Buddhist view 
on life and affords an insight into the.mind 
of the monk-artists. The ship, for instance, 
symbolises the inquisitive journey of man 
cutting through the turbulent sea of suffer¬ 
ings. The shore, on the other hand, is 
free from turmoils and offers the jewels 
of Nirvana. Buddhadasa Bhikkhu has 
done some painstaking research in mak¬ 
ing this Chaiya manuscript available to the 
modern reader in all its grandeur 

Publilbw: HorM Erbiiwnn V*rl*(. Tu«biaf*n> 


OUR NOTE BOOK 


Mr. Walter Scheel, the German Federal Foreign Minister 
is visiting India. So naturally the limelight of the 
news media, both in Germany and in India is focussed 
on him. A woman being ‘‘man's better half," we thought 
the picture Would be incomplete, if we were not to give 
our readers some glimpses of the Foreign Minister's 
wife. So here, especially for our lady readers, is a 
short pen portrait of Mrs. Mildred Scheel : 

A few months ago she was unknown to the world at large, 
working within the dark lead-protected confines of a 
radiography room. Now, as the wife of Free Democratic 
Party leader and Foreign Minister Walter Scheel, the 
former 35-year-old Munich specialist Dr. Mildred Wirtz 
is photographed wherever 
she shows up. Whether this 
is interesting or annoying 
to her she has not yet had time 
to decide. Mildred Scheel 
carries herself with the 
self-assurance of a pro¬ 
fessional woman in her own 
right, and with the de¬ 
tached,'analytical approach 
which one would expect of 
her training. She owes her 
un-German first name to her 
American mother and her 
chosen profession to her 
father, also a medical 
doctor. The picture that 
emerges of Mildred Scheel 
is one of a highly intelli¬ 
gent woman who knows exact¬ 
ly what her goals are and 
achieves themby sheer abil¬ 
ity and hard work. After 

completing her general me- Mildred Scheel 

dical education, she work- 

ed in the Munich University Clinic where she pursued spe¬ 
cialised studies in internal medicine and radiography. 
The intention was that she should take over her father's 
practice, but he died before she qualified and the 
practice had to be sold. The changeover from being a 
doctor to a housewife was difficult but essential. 
She speaks rather amusedly of her first experience of 
arranging meals for her husband's guests, particularly 
during the post-election, pre-coalition Government 
talks. The results showed her practical training— 
simple but effective. She still does her own cooking 
but is teaching her new home-help to take over. 


Politics she now finds—not unexpectedly—interesting, 
though it can be hardly said to set her ablaze. She de¬ 
clines to comment on matters which she feels lie beyond 
her competence. She is not a member of a political party 
nor will she join one. Mildred Scheel started public life 
with the handicap of inexperience but she has shown her- .« 
self to be open-minded and willing to learn. This approach 
has earned her both sympathy and respect, two highly 
desirable assets in the grind and whirl of public life. 
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Mr. Dim sh Sw^lt 


Walter Schecl. the Deputy Chancellor and Foreign Minister 
of the Federal Republic of Germany, will be arriving in New 
Delhi on February 13, 1970, on the first lap of a tour of India, 
Thailand and Singapore. During his three-day stay in India, 
the Federal Foreign Minister will call on President V. V. Girl, 
Vice-President G. S. Pathak, Speaker, G. S. Dhillon, Prime Minister 
Indira Gandhi, and Foreign Minister Dinesh Smgh in an effort 
to strengthen and further Indo-German relations and to promote 
peace and universal cooperation in the world. 




Mr II iilli-'' .Sclii'i 


WALTER SCHEEL 

FEDERAL FOREIGN MINISTER AND DEPUTY CHANCELLOR 


yyALTER Sctu’C’l joined the Free De'nocr.HfC Party 
(FDP) as early as 1946. The tnitial in his 

poiiticai career was the rTiuniripal council o! his home 
town of jiDlinri-n. iii I9S0. he became one of the 
youngest deputies ifi the Parliamei t of the Federal State 
‘ cf North Rlnnc-Westpliaiia and entered the Bundestag 
three years lairi . f'lom 1964 to !961. Schecl devoted 
his attentioi piimanly to tufopcan policy. He was a 
niembcr of tfie Comnujn Assembly rf the European Crrn* 
muniticf, for coal arul steel, a member cf rru* turopean 
Pari.ament, and Vice Chairman of the Liberals if' th s body. 

Walter Scheei has played a sotal role in ir^e fermuia- 
uon O' German deveiopmet\t polu v rigia ti o n the 
start. When in 1961 Federal Chanrellor Adsfiauer 
i.;Stab!isiu'(l the fust special portfolio for develcpna:'’t 
aid, licfkC'td bccainc Federal Minister c>? Ccoof-'mic C.oc)Ij(. 
ration. Durdt)' his fwn years in office, Walter' ,»ciu'-el 



acquainted himself with the problems of developing 
countries in ihc course of his numcous trips abroad. 
At tlie same nme he made the personal acquaintance of 
many important political pcrsonalitic :.ll over the world. 

In 1966 when the Grand Coalition of Christian 
Democrats (CDU/C 6 I-I 1 and Social Democrats (SPD) was 
formed in Buon, the Fret; Democrats (FDP) went 
into the opposition and chose Scheel as their Party 
Chairman. Schecl s Free Democrats had the decisive 
say in the election of the Social Democratic Federal 
President. Dr. Gustav Heinemann, in the spiing of 1969. 

Despite considerable loss of voter, by the FDP, 
tFie election result of SopTcmber 1969 permitted s 
coalii.on of Social Dernc-crat* .and Frei' Democrats. For 
the firsi time m the 20-ycai* history of the Federal 
Republic of Germany. .1 Scciai DfmiDcrat became 
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Mr. Walter Sclieel ityiiif; Ins hand at ptaninf; in the tarpentry shop of the 
IIT Madras which he visited as Minister of Economic Cooperation in 1963 


WALTER 

Federal Chancellor. This political event | 
will go down in history associated 
with the name of Waiter Scheel. 

The F D P party leader, the man of 
balance, willingly became Foreign 
Minister because he is convinced that < 
no efforts should be spared to come to i 
better terms with Eastern Europe, 
especially with the Soviet Union, and to 
reach a regulated modus vivendi with ' 
the G.D.R. He also sees the necessity | 
to find a soiution to the problem of ! 
the Oder-Neisse line which opens the I 
road to better relations between the ! 
Federal Republic and Poland. 

Walter Scheel was born in Solingen, I 
on July 8, 1919, the German town 
renowned for its razor-blades and cutt¬ 
ing tools. His father was a craftsman. 
After passing his Abitur (high school i 
leaving certificate), he learned banking. 


SCHEEL 

Herr Scheel was called up during the 
War; he served as a night fighter pilot 
and officer in the German Air Force. 

After the collapse of the German 
Reich, the young man set out to make a 
career for himself in the economy. He 
started his career as chief clerk in an 
industrial firm and soon became secre¬ 
tary of various economic associations 
prior to becoming independent as an 
economic adviser in Oiisseldorf in 1953. 
As partner and manager of two well- 
known market research firms, Scheel 
established for himself a solid economic 
foundation. Today he is one of those 
who can afford to be a politician 
without having to depend on politics 
for livelihood. 

Thomas Dehler, the late FDP Chair¬ 
man who preceded Scheel and Mende, 
once said: “Scheel has a keen intellect. 


FOREIGN MINISTER’S 
LECTURE 

AT SAPRU HOUSE 

Mr. Wjllof Schf'Dl, ihp German 
Fpclordl Fornign Mini'itm and 
Doputy Chancpilor 'vill spr.ik on 
"The Basic Principlos Of The 
Foreign Policy Of The Federal 
Republic of Germany” nl a 
lecture under tiv .iiispicps of 
the Indian Council of World 
Affairs Tim function will 
bn held at Saoru House on 
February 14, 1970 at 6 PM. 


great economic experience and an 
I unusual gift for formulating his ideas 
' He has the talent of stating the truth 
without hurting, but nevertheless 
expressing it ” At difficult talks and 
negotiations, which appear stalled. 
Walter Scheel can dispel tensions 
with a smile and a pleasant wo'U 
He cn)oys life, likes French ruisinc 
modern art and fast cars 

When Scheel feels the need for rest 
from his unusually long hours of work, 
he retires to his country home in the 
Austrian Alps, nearly SOO miles from 
Bonn Sometimes, he diives to hit 
mountain retreat, himself at the wheel 
of his car It takes him less than eight 
hours. At times, a breath of sporting 
life enters his formulations, when he 
says, for example, that he wants to take 
this orthat problem “over the hurdles.” 
Reminiscences of boxing spring to mind 
when Scheel says : “My reflexes are 
quite good. That means I take my head 
out of the way in certain cases when 
others don’t take it out of the way.” 

Despite success in economic affairs 
and politics, Scheel has not been spared 
setbacks in private life. After many 
years of happy married life, his wife 
died in 1966. He remarried last year. 
His second wife is 35 and a radiologist. 
Almost overnight, she changed the 
dark room of the X-ray laboratory for 
the public limelight. Frau Mildred Scheel 
I is interested in politics, but follows 
' events from the “housewife’s corner." 
as she puts it. She concentrates on her 
household duties and accepts the many 
j representative dunes which she has to 
I fulfil as the wife of the Federal Foreign 
j Minister calmly and with poise, 
i 
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New World 


“The free world has accepted the challenge of hunger. It 
knows that there are only two alternatives in this historic 
’^situation—to exist in an economically, socially and politi¬ 
cally satisfied world or not to survive at all. The free 
world has chosen to move on to the way of partnership— 
the way of a worldwide partnership of tomorrow whose 
outlines can be seen even today.... The policy of assisting 
developing countries constitutes a very important element 
in the relationships between the developing countries and 
the industrialised nations." —Walter Scheel 


Sqhwierigkeiten, Ernuchtc 
Qmnoen der Industrieland 


“Coiilours Of A New Uoild,” a Imik by 
Walter Scheel, delineates the policy 
of ilerelopmeiil aid which he helped to 
formulate as the Minister of hconomic 
Cooperation in the Bonn cabinet four 
years ago Si heel's analysis leads him to 
the conclusion that economic scarcity 
poses the world with two alternatives — 
either to perish or to In e in a world of 
cooperation Sinie his days us Minister 
of Lcononue Coopeianon, Mr. Scheel has 
had the reputation oj an outstanding 
champion of cooperation and a strong 
advocate of aid without strings. 




GERMAN DEVELOPMENT AID TO INDIA 


gCONOMIC collaboration between 

Germany and India in recent years 
has shown that India occupies a special 
position in German development aid- 
programmes. This was reconfirmed 
some time ago when a German delega¬ 
tion of Government officials signed an 
agreement under which West Germany 
will contribute 250 million DM (German 
Marks) in the first year of India’s Fourth 
Five-Year Plan (1969-1974). 

With this additional contribution 
India will have received 5 billion DM 
(Rs. 1,000 crorcs) worth of aid from 
•the Federal Republic. Of the total aid, 
4.4 billion DM were for capital goods, 
140 million DM for technical services 
and the remaining amount was shared 
by the private sector and other donor 


ri^BY CnORG SCHNEIDER=r=; 

oiganis.itions. If one compares these 
figures with the entire aid progiamme 
of the Fedewl Republic for developing 
countries, n w-ill be found that India has 
so fai received about 35 percent of the 
total German capital aid and about It) 
percent of all the funds given for tech¬ 
nical assistance. Taking into account 
the fact that the Federal Republic, un¬ 
like France and Britain, has no tradi¬ 
tional ties with special groups of deve¬ 
loping countries and therefore extends 
her coopcr.ition equitably to all of them, 
these figures indicate the special im¬ 
portance given to cooperation with India 
by the Federal Republic of Germany. 

India’s economic development has 
reached a decisive phase. After a 
period of consolidation which had be¬ 


come essential for oveicoming the con¬ 
sequences of the China and Kashmir 
conflicts and of two yeais of drought 
the Indian economy has shown m the 
preceding yeai promising results in 
all the major sectors. Industrial pro¬ 
duction, which in 1967 had declined by 
0.5 percent, rose by over 6 per cent in 
1268. It IS expected that an average 
growth of 7 per cent can be achieved 
by the end of the current financial year. 

Agriculture, another decisive sector, 
has shown record results during the last 
year According to recent estimates, 
the Indian harvest of 1968 excels even 
the peak record of the year 1967 with 
95 million tons of foodgrains. The 
rise in exports shows a growth rate of 
(Continued on page 6) 
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GERMAN DFVELOPMENT AID 


12.5 per cent as compared with the year 
1967-68. Simultaneously, imports regis¬ 
tered a falling trend, so that the gap in 
the balance of trade could be reduced. 
Finally, the Indian Oovernment has also 
succeeded in stabilising the price level. 

The new Five-Ye.v Plan, spanning 
the years 1969-74, has just been 
finalised. The main objectives of 
the Plan are to ensure continued 
organic economic growth, linked with 
stability. The new Plan, it is hoped, 
will furnish the fund,'mental pre-requi¬ 
sites for the attainment of economic 
independence. The Indian Oovernment 
has rightly realised that the process of 
development cannot be healthy and suc¬ 
cessful in tne iong run if it is based on 
. 'ntinuous lielT from abroad The 
'’Ian, thotwlore, aims at gradually euf- 
t.ng the quantum of foreign aid, I'lelud- 
,og food supplies, and, finally discor- 
iinuing them altogether in the fore¬ 
seeable future. This effort requires a 
higher savings rate, reduction of imports, 
and a rise in exports. In the agricul- 
rural sector it impiies that by the end of 
the Pun food supplies should be 
giiaramced through intensified pro¬ 
duction and .1 phasing out of the foreign 
foodgrain imports. 

The Federal Republic extends aid 
to India within the framework of the 
World Bank Consortium. Its members 
represent .ill important Western donor 
countries. With this institution, which 
has alrc.uU proved ns usefulness for 
more tli.iii a decade, a high degree of 
international coordination and intensi¬ 
fied productivity has been attained. 

German capital aid—in the past as 
well as in future—will remain the most 
significant part of German develop¬ 
ment aid. mainly because of us financial 
quantum. For a major pan of the 
capital aid of 4.4 billion DM, earmarked 
for India, projects have already been 
completed and goods supplied. Names 
like the Rourkela steel plant, the lignite 
mines of Neyvcii and the Bhadravati 
steel plant arc well known in India 

In the tiamewoik of German capital 
aid a remaikabic shift has taken place in 
India during recent years owing to 
India's rapid industrialisation. While 
initially the financing of projects was 
the major concern of German aid, cre¬ 
dits for commodity imports and assis¬ 
tance in rescheduling debts is now ac¬ 
corded priority. Commodity credits will 
help Indiaa industry to maintain or 



RQURKELA-SYMBOL OF NEW INDIA 

Rourkela, the first Indian steal plant In the public sector set up with West 
German collaboration more than IS years ago, was described by the late 
Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru as "the symbol of a new India." Being the 
biggest West German project In the developing world, it produces more than 
1,240,000 tons of high quality steels through the latest LD procen. 
Together with its 560,000-ton fertiliser plant, it plays "a leading part In 
increasing the Industrial and agricultural production In the country" at 
President V. V. Girl described its role In the Indian economy some time age. 


reach full-capacity production. Assis¬ 
tance in rescheduling debts, on the 
other hand, makes it possible for India 
to repay her loans within suitable time 
limits and at suitable interest rates. By 
extending the repayment schedules and 
lowering the interest rates, this type of 
assistance averts the danger that the 
burden of debt servicing stifles further 
economic growth. 

The focal points of German tedini- 
ca] assistance to India lie in the spheres 
of technical training, agriculture and 
mass communication. 

In the southern parts of India, Ger¬ 
man Professors and Lecturers are teach¬ 
ing at the Indian Institute of Technology 
in Madras. The Federal Republic has 
also supplied equipment for modern 
laboratories and workshops. Examples 
of German technical assistance in the 


field of vocational training are the Pro¬ 
totype Production and Training Centre 
(PTC) in Okhla near New Delhi, as well 
as new projects for the improvement of 
post-sebooi vocational training at Cal¬ 
cutta, and for advanced training in 
industry at Bangalore. 

Over 30 per cent of the technical aid 
extended to India so far have benefited 
the projects aimed at r.’tising agricultural 
production. At present, the Federal 
Government, in cooperation with India, 
has taken up three big ventures in 
the agricultural sector. With these 
projects attempts have been successfully 
made for the first time to introduce, 
simultaneously all feasible measures 
of raising production. The projects of 
Mandi-Kangra and the Nliglris have 
already shown lasting results. Through 
(CoHliniu4 US page 7) 
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MANDI; SYMBOL OF THE GREEN REVOLUTION 


Mandl-Ktngra. Nilgiris and Altnora, the three agricul¬ 
tural development projects under the Indo-German 
Technical Collaboration Programme, are now synony¬ 
mous with the Green Revolution that currently sweeps 
the Indian sub-continent. Of those, particularly the 


Mandi project has often been described as «a model 
for other countries.” Deficient In foodgralns and milk 
till |963-6d, the Mandi district of Himachal Pradesh 
today Is not only self-sufficient In these items but is also 
an exporter of foodgralns to neighbouring districts. 


GERMAN DEVRLOPM ENT 


collaboration of Indian and German 
experts, the output could be doubled; in 
several areas even tripled. In recent 
weeks a third project of this kind has 
been initiated in the Almora district of 
Uttar Pradesh. 

A further important measure towards 
meeting existing food shortages of deve¬ 
loping countries is food aid from the 
Federal Republic Under this new pro¬ 
gramme India receives a supply of 
04,000 tons of wheat from West 
Germany. This programme will also 
be continued in the coming year. 

Supported by the Federal Republic, 
India was able to establish her first tele¬ 
vision studio in New Delhi in the sum¬ 
mer of 1965. The German Government 
supplied the technical equipment for (his 
project and also sent technical advisers. 
Television in India will acquire special 
importance in the future, as it is not 
only an effective instrument of com¬ 
munication and entertainment but it also 
contributes to the development of 
genera] knowledge and education, 
pother television project is now being 
started in Bombay and Poona with assi¬ 
stance of the Wefit German Government. 

In the field of family planning, so 
important for a balance between popu¬ 
lation growth and the economy, the 


Federal Republic will parlicipatc more 
actively in the future. In cooperationwith 
the Indi.in Government, a family plann¬ 
ing project IS to be inaugurated soon. 

Another focal point of development 
aid from the Federal Republic is the 
promotion of exports from the develop¬ 


ing countries. It is the aim of the 
Federal Republic to promote a structural 
balance in the foreign trade of develop¬ 
ing countries. In India, which since 
years, has shown a huge deficit in 
her trade balance with the Federal 
(Continued on page 8) 



A demonstration plot of the Indo-German Agricultural Project in Mandi-Kangra 
conclusively shows the high yields of wheat obtained by chemical fertilisers 
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IIT MADRAS: EXAMPLE OF INDO-GERMAN COOPERATION 


The Indian Institute of Technology In Madras is one of 
the glowing examples of lndo>German cooperation in 
India. Run In collaboration with West German techni¬ 
cal universities,the IIThas been offering training facilities 
to 2,000 young men in different engineering trades every 
year ever since it started functioning. Its elaborate 
workshops, equipped with sophisticated apparatus and 


supervised by a highly qualified Indo-German staff, take 
good care of the country’s technological needs. The 
liaison it has been able to establish with industrial 
establishments in the State and outside by tackling their 
technological problems has helped It play a significant 
role in the advancement of industrial technology In 
the South if not In the whole of the country. 


GERMAN DEVELOPMENT 


Republic, a project has been initiated 
within the framework of the German 
technical assistance programme to pro¬ 
vide Indian exporters with essential 
know-how which will enable them 
to raise their exports to the sophis¬ 
ticated hiiropcan market. This pro¬ 
gramme, which IS being undertaken in 
collaboration with the Indian En- 
gineeting Export Promotion Council, 
should seive as a prototype for future 
efforts in this field and will piovide an 
impoitant test case. The initial phase 
of this programme has ended with a 
large number of Indian firms liaving 
received advice. Simultaneously. 30 
Indian experts in foreign trade have 
received advanced training in Gciman 
institutions. These experts have already 
established business contacts with Ger¬ 
man firms. These contacts have al¬ 
ready resulted in appreciable increases 
in the exports of certain categories of 
goods. It IS intended to continue this 
piogrammc in the years to come 

The Federal Republic holds the view 
that German development aid should 
not be limited to public enterprisesalone. 
Measures taken by the Government 
should be supplemented by a corres¬ 
ponding initiative from the private 
sector. Apart from the permanent 
successes in the field of development 
aid through private organisations the 


Federal Government aims at stimulating 
its private sector so that it takes greater 
interest in developing countries. 

India offers many incentives to 
foreign investors. These investors have 
contributed about 160 million DM (Rs. 
32 crores) of German capital invest¬ 
ments, since the beginning of the 'fifties. 
India has thus received 50 percent of 
the total German capital investments in 
Asia More than 450 Indo-German 
enterprises are already functioning in 


Jr--.;, 




various fields of Indian industry. 
Since independence, India has shown 
significant and lasting success in the 
development of her economy. There is 
every reason to hope that India, 
.assisted by friendly countries, will 
reach her goal of a scif-su.staincd eco¬ 
nomic growth in the decade to come. 
As in the past, in future too the 
Federal Republic of Germany will 
continue to lend her support to these 
efforts to the best of het ability. 


i h. i 




tim 


Ambassador Baron von Mirbach examines a lathe produced by the FTC 
OkMa—a project set up under the German Technical Assistance Programme 
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The 

Germans 


After you hove read these 
tables you'll certainly be 
confused. For you have 
noticed that the Germans 
are not so simple. They 
hove amazing traits, and 
amazingly many. From 
this table (for example) 
you discover the Germans 
are a people of pudding- 
eaters. And most women 
still marry for love. A fine 
trend. When someone 
next asks you: What are 
the Germans?, then you will 
know. 


1 % 

dI men plo/i golf 

21 % 

ol lf>c lamit'Cs ov.-fi q 
fii'h s*?l 

2 % 

hgvf red hair 

22 % 

believe tfio? the moon 
influences sleep 

3 % 

l>.'; book', occording lo Ihe 

1.0 

23 % 

ol Ihe morned women work 

4 % 

o( ti.i? wcini«i> prorbcc 
(jyiM'-.Q'Oics 

24 % 

ficivc groy eyes 

5 % 

tjM’i.'- to live. 

in 

25 % 

(.1 Ihe men own o tophal 

6 % 

(et'l l>e\l winfei 

26 % 

ol 111' wo Uers (n.;qyenlly 
wo'-i ovCftinic 

7 % 

Vrej.! (ll home 

27 % 

buy (■>(,'[ pc r nun( 

8 % 

fin."-' gi ct'ii eye*, 

28 % 

*.'a 1 fisfi on r-i • -Joyi 

9 % 

of the nien read ii', a fiocjK 
doily 

29 % 

occiiMonnIly wear glc:sscs 

10 % 

of Ihe households hci/o o dog 

30 % 

olfen dnnk champagne 

11 % 

decorntp no Chrislmos tree 

31 % 

of tlic women like to 
•<«. -St o‘e 

12 % 

art odive ipofi club 
members 

32 % 

did Mol read a book lost yeor 

13 % 

eol eggs ol breokfost 

33 % 

ore 111 favor of it* 
cducolion films 

14 % 

of the husbunds ore 
younger tlian Iheii wives 

34 % 

have only Inendly neighbors 

15 % 

odmirc polilicions the most 

35 % 

do not plan on celebrating 

G big wedding 

16 % 

attended high school 

36 % 

seldom drink liquor 

17 % 

are disturbed by noisa day 
and night 

37 % 

ol the women follow reports 
on politiral questions 

18 % 

describe their health as 
“very good" 

38 % 

cat jam 

19 % 

of tho workea would prefer 
being engineers 

39 % 

believe thot people live 
moro happily in the country 

20 % 

would never miss a soccer 
gamu on tdavisirn 

40 % 

of oil skilled workuri drink 
beer every day 
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41% 

al Ihr wor'un \j:i tn."'. 

iCWiii;! 

61% 

fin l -I • '•ii)dt,f' mI 

81% 

42% 

btin'vf ii, lilf u<lcf vjiulli 

62% 

i-.l l!-o 1.1. 

82% - ■■'t ’ 

43% 

h<wc C! .'ookhvot 

63% 


83% ' 

44% 


64% 

. '• ' ■■ .1' VI 

rncl . i'. 

84% . 

45% 

^ •<. "1 g;J /frlf.irx} 

65% 

dn.i. , I. J 

85% ■ . 

46% 


66% 

of ol! 1 on.' ■ . .IS'- li I'M.., l» 

86% '-Hr' 

47% 

>1! i.ifi/' M-, ru e nien 

67% 

|U-.V,(.IM... • 

87% 

48% 

I'D/ J.O- M'tbook-, 

68% 

ol oil wrimi.-'! U‘-C skii irnrii 

88% ^ '■ 

49% 

I'Civo -1 q'.jrden 

69% 

(uivo tliotf own Icefh 

89% -*"■- . 

50% 

(J :i,i ru-n t f rjida'’ly foUcw 

70% 

of f.‘»e empIoypf< favoi 
roniponjr oulrngs 

90% t:: 

51% 

01 G Pr(.‘t'’:dnn! 

71% 

of fhe woinpii wash fhci 
focos ''T.n njorning witli 
voap mtd wofpr 

0/ '*'■ 

1 /O 

52% 

ru/.in • f fo ti 1 . !i>b. 

• or or(yiMi.-{))ioct 

72% 

H'>c powdfrrd puddo i fiun 

f\/ of Ihn wom'-n ijcir.fi;<' 

yz /o “ 

53% 

.ofb. r hrj'Jijrbi'-, 

73% 

C'f tfi'’ rn*n own 

1i v.iia.. 

93% . . . 

54% 

•.lO’M'ionc'. loll cjsicep in 

If'■>! c'f fbr fL'Iovision 

74% 

ol oil ly; idIi e', h .iv ‘ .. 
jcivirgi'. <-K' '•'i::i! 

94% . .. . ■ 

55% 

• d 'll. . riipi',yc*^‘. hav<* a nigh 
'i. n:oi 1 of tfu' boss 

75% 


95% . 

56% 

rm? (f)c.r hofi- Of tipc: f'l.cnl 

76% 

of fit*. iiU*; L’ynd^ w..iimI 
rnjrry )IiP '.iin.*'- wdr oOO'" 

96% “. 

57% 

<j"' '![' ctnily 'll the morninvj 

77% 

ran C'd-' 0 (i'.yt.l. 

97% .... 

58% 

t^'.* ^to(Ii.:iJ. :b-Jike 

< (' frui^u, ri'i;',if 

78% 

of Clll nil II ()l 1 r, 1 wii.'.l- • V 

CD 

00 

59% 

♦'ll- tiOUSrf'iOlds 
r:i> J . .r*t cobmof 

79% 

nl ill’-: rifd i,ii|ili-, bi.'li.in'l 
li- :i-- |if 1 '.III '.fi 

99% — ■. 

60% 

o! Ihi '.vivi,--, mo'.'iid 1 i< ic.i- 

80% 

/. • ,! 1 •• ‘1 (o; 

100% 
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THE HUMAN SIDE OF 


WALTER SCHEEL 


cheer and wit liven up the air 
wherever Walter Schcel goes. Charm 
and seif-atsurance are the main factors 
behind his personai popuiarity. A 
cheerful and well balanced approach to 
problems, an unusual gift for new ideas 
and the ability to say the truth without 
hurting feelings are some of the charac¬ 
teristics which have led him to the 
highest position in West German politi¬ 
cal life—Deputy Chancellor and Foreign 
Minister in the Bonn Cabinet and 
Chairman of the Free Democratic 
Party. An entertaining conversationalist 
and a linguist, Walter Scheel likes 
French cuisine and loves modern art 
and fast cars. Outdoor sports and an 
occasional retreat to his hill-top villa 
are his favourite pastimes after long 
spells of work. Mrs. Mildred Scheel, his 
wife, radiologist by profession, takes an 
active interest in his political affairs and 
warmly responds to the many social 
calls that come her way as the wife of 
the Federal Foreign Minister. 
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Waller Scheel admires a UNICEF design. 


Right: Scheel enjoys a sledge ride 
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Walter ISeheel jotne daughter Cornelia 
In a game of ninepins 


The Scheel family on a leisurely stroll of the countryside around their vacation house 
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The Floating Cries 





Thr noitlng cririi 
of ongui<ih and suffering 
in the abyss of life 
of the Nation 
are a constant reminder 
of a leaf or a page 
of history . . . 
that He is one . . . 

"Eshwar Ala Tere Nam" 

The two sides 
of the leaf 
are inseparable 
they are to be one 
and united. 

The leaf is like a rock 

erect and adamant of its esistence 

in this great ocean of Humanity. 

The sayings are inscribed 
as the immortal sayings 
of the sages 

of the bygone days . . . 

“He is one Truly one" 

The constant flow of water 

on the inscribed sayings 

on this historical leaf 

is like providing deserved 

glowing tribute and a pointer 

towards the ceaseless efforts 

in perpetuating the IDEAL : 

and further soothes 

the cries of anguish 

caused and inflicted floating below, 

their vocal strength 

reminding us to adhere truthfully 

to the ideal above. 

The sculpture approx, ten feet high 
is built and carved 
in approx. 2000 kilos of concrete 
and installed in a pool of water. 










“Floating Cries," a sculpture by Amor Nath Sehgal, is a monument of solid concrete 
which IS dedicoted to communal hormony 


AMAR NATH SEHGAL 


One of Mr. Amar Nath Sehgal’s latest creations is a monument dedicated to 
communal harmony. Surrounded by flowing water and rising from a base of 
anguished faces, the 10-foot stone “leaf” depicts the Hindu and Muslim 
names of god on either side and stands for the rock-like oneness of the two 
great cultures in the great ocean of humanity. The constant flow of water, 
according to the sculptor, points at the “ceaseless efforts necessary to 
perpetuate the ideal of unity.” Widely known all over West Germany for 
his artistic creations, Mr. Schgal’s role in the domain of Indian fine arts was 
once described by Berlin’s top circulation newspaper, “Die Welt,” with 
these words: “.. it may well be that art critics one day will come to the 
conclusion that with his art he stands for India as Henry More does with his 
sculptures for Great Britain." His works of art already occupy a prominent place 
In West Berlin’s Museum of the Twentieth Century and the Dahlem Museum. 
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CurtHoHon 


Dangerous crossing 


\yHE;N llicy had lini'ihcd eating they went down and 

stood on the bank of the iivcr. Below the weir the 
water is shallow. Bright pebbles cover the nvci-bcd, and 
the while glare rtf the sun makes the stones shimmer like 
bleached bones. At this point the liver is a sad dribble 
because its water runs through the canal and luriher along 
supplies power to factories and mills. In the original 
river-bed the water trickles listlc.ssly between the pebbles, 
and It looks as if the sun had dried out the bed or as 
if the river had seeped into the ground. Here and there 
a few shallow pools of water are left, covered with fish 
fry and strands of water-weed while some of the stones are 
coated with green moss; but in summer even 'lie moss 
dries and forms ugly scabs 

Petra put on her sun-glasses so that she could see more 
clearly. It was she who had suggested that they cross the 
river here and stroll through the park on the other side. 
There were secluded spots in the shade where they could 
sit, she said, and this had tempted him. She stepped 
from stone to stone Sometimes they had to go down¬ 
stream a little to avoid a pool, then they reached a gravel 
bank right m the middle of the river, continued on its 
narrow strip and saw that on the outer side of the bend, 
where the shrubs .ibovc were already throwing dark 
shadows, there was a deeper current, which they could 
neither jump over nor go round “Let's lake our shoes and 
stockings off," the woman said and held out her shoe for 
Renner to undo the buckle. 

Renner did not know that she had once been married. 
This, like so many other things, he only learnt later. He 
was altogether rather shy and obviously unconscious of what 
It was that attracted him to her. There was something 
about her that would have made other men wary She 
looked severe and chaiming at the same time Other 
men. a bit more experienced than he, would have been 
warned by her provocative hair-style and the slant ol her 
eyes. One could well undcistand that she lascinated 
him, but theic was contempt or at least a feeling of 
superiority in the way she held out her foot to him 

She was not wcaiing stockings. She picked up her 

shoes and waited till he had finished baring his legs, 
always a lengthy procedure lor men; and he had to 
roll up his trouser legs as well. Then, tucking up her skirt, 
she waded into the river. The water was icy and came up 
to their knees, flowing so fast that it swirled high 
against their legs. When he straightened his clothes he 
noticed that they had got wet. 

They stood in the shade under the bushes and looked 
into the water; it was perfectly clear and it scoured the 
pebbly bed unceasingly. The sunlight on the stretch of 
gravel they had crossed was so blinding that Renner 

covered his eyes with his hand. Petra gave him her 

sun-glasses, and what a moment before had been one 

dazzling mass now disintegrated into a landscape of stones. 







The water was iev and came up to their knees, flowing 
so fast that It swilled high against their legs 

above which a leaden sky seemed to hang “One can 
hardly look at it without glasses,” she said. “Let’s go up 
llic bank, ihoie’s a shady path up ihcre”. 

They w'ltlkcd on. It was very quiet and after a few 
minutes they came to a bridge. They saw a rushing, foam¬ 
ing brook which joined the Isar at that point. “The 
F.isbach,” said Petra. “How stupid! it was the Eisbach we 
waded through. No wonder it was .so cold, can you still 
feel It, Renner?” This was the first time she had used the 
familiar “Du.” “I was sure the river was dry and now 
vie had to get into the F.isbach. Look, up here the 
river-bed is dry.” He was still wearing her glasses, and 
looking at the bed of the river he noticed flashes of light 
among the smooth grey pebbles. When he look the sun¬ 
glasses off, he realized that it was the glint of water 
trickling between the stones, a drowned river. On the other 

(Continued 011 page 14 ) 
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CURT HOHOFF: DANGEROUS CROSSING 


side he saw the bare structure of the 
weir. Up it a scaflfoldirg had been tree* 
ted rising straight out of the river bed, 
and men in white overalls moved 
about like dolls oq ladders and planks. 
The weir was apparently being cleaned 
or repainted. Metallic bangs could 
be heard at regular intervals as the men 
chipped away rust and scaly deposit. 

“The.se parched rivers,” said Renner, 
“that’s how the whole countryside is 
drying up. Did you read about the 
fossilized archeopterya they found 
recently ?" 

“No, I didn’t,” replied Petra, evi¬ 
dently not interested, “was it in the 
papers ?” 

“At first they thought it was an 
unknown species of primitive bird. 
But then they found out that it must 
have been floating for weeks dead in 
the sea and during that time its head 
got lost and the wings and legs came 
out of their sockets.” 

“What would you like to be, Ren¬ 
ner?” she asked. “Would you like to 
have lived in those days?” 

“No,” he said. 

“When and where would you like to 
have lived?” 

He thought for a moment, then he 
said he would like to have been a Knight 
Templar at Acre. j 

All that the strange wish conveyed to ! 
her was that he must be a Catholic. I 
“So I am,” said Renner. j 

“And you go to church ? I understand 
that Catholics are obliged to go to 
church.” 

“Yes, that’s right,” he said, 

“What do you want with me then?,” | 
she asked. 

They came away from the river and j 
passed a large meadow edged with a ! 
foam of white flowering weeds. The ' 
light poured down upon the green, ! 
and the gigantic trees, dotted about ! 
in groups, seemed to float in the air. ' 
It was a day of Fdhn and because of i 
the heat Renner wore his jacket hanging | 
loosely over his shoulders. Petra said j 
to him; “At the end of September this j 
meadow is a carpet of poisonous flowers, , 
millions of autumn crocus grow here.” | 

He remarked that she must have j 
come this way often. She tried to i 


describe W him the meadow and Its 
autumn flowers. 

On the following day the sky looked 
j higher still and as if swept clean. 
Renner was .surprised to see the rivet 
suddenly full of water. It must have 
rained heavily in the mountains. The 
sun sparkled on the rushing water, 
which seemed to swell up in the middle 
of the river. The men working on the 
scaffolding apparently did not mind at 
all. They tapped and scraped, brushed 
and painted the underside of the weir 
as if it were just an ordinary wall, 

“We can’t go through the river to¬ 
day, Petra,” They wanted to walk over 
the weir, but because of the repairs the 
footbridge was closed, and Petra sug¬ 
gested they cross by way of the scaffold¬ 
ing. Further along there was the railway 
bridge, but the detour would have taken 
at least half an hour, although in the 
clear Fdhn atmosphere every bar of the 
bridge railing could be distinguished. 
Down below the river foamed and ' 
swirled. Where at other times 
anglers sat with their rods over a few 
muddy waterholes there was now a 
bubbling mass of eddying waters 
rushing north-cast. Petra went ahead. 

When Renner realized that she 
really meant to go across the narrow 
boards of the scaffolding, it was too 
late for him. On the iaside of the 
enormous steel gate, which normally 
one hardly ever saw, he noticed the 
depth-mark of forty-two feet. The 
catwalks were in fact secured by 
makeshift rails and anyone with a 
good head could safely pass. One of 
the workmen or supervisors was com¬ 
ing along the plank towards Petra. 
Astonished, he looked at her but said 
nothing and pressed himself against 
the rail to let her pass. “Hold tight. 
Miss! You shouldn’t really do this, | 
you know,” he shouted after her. 

Renner had followed hesitantly. The ' 
water right below him, the wall of i 
the weir, the flimsy structure of the | 
scaffolding, the oncoming roan, all { 
this made him suddenly realize that | 
he could not go on another step. '1 ‘ 
can’t stand heights, I am dizzy,* was i 
all he could think, and at the same | 
moment perspiration broke out like 
sparks from every pore. He backed 
cautiously up against the wall. Don’t 
look down, keep your eyes on the 
filigree of the railway bridge I But the 
rage and roar of the water was too 
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loud, the spray rose right up to him, 
and he felt with terror that he was 
engulfed in a cloud of mist suspended 
above the water. He was furious that 
Petra had lured him on to the scaf¬ 
folding and had gone ahead without 
looking back. 

“Are you feeling bad ?” the man said. 
“Turn back, this is no place for you. 
Come on.” Renner was thankful that 
the roan edged past and slowly walked 
in front of him. He summoned all 
his strength and followed him on to 
the bank. “Don’t bother about the 
lady,” he tried to reassure Renner, 
“she is used to it, she goes across almost 
every day.” 

He was just trying to puzzle this out 
when the man, suddenly talkative, 
went on; “She is my sister. It doesn't 
worry us to walk in places like this. 
You should see us, Petra and me, 
when we are on the north face.” 

While Renner stared at him in si¬ 
lence, the man pulled a bottle out ot 
bis pocket and offered it to him. Ren¬ 
ner took it reluctantly and put it to his 
lips. He had hardly swallowed when 
the fiery rum scorched his throat and 
chest. ‘Hell, what terrible stuff...,’ he 
wanted to complain, but could not utter 
the words as he was coughing so much. 

(Continued on page 16) 
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Through Indian Eyas 
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B>’ then the man with walrus moustaches was lost in the roar ami the rising spray 


DANGEROUS CROSSING 


"Ah yes, it's Austrian, eighty per 
cent proof, you know." With obvious 
pleasure he took a great gulp himself 
and put the bottle back in his pocket. 
Then the man bent his face very close 
to Renner’s and there was something 
sinister about the way his walrus mous¬ 
taches kept moving up and dow'ti as he 
spoke. “What about the biacelet. 
Mister, that you were going to bring 
along? Then I'll lead you acioss " 

“What biacelet?" asked Rennei, but 
suddenly he lemembered something 
that had impressed him so vaguely 
that he had failed to grasp its mean¬ 
ing. He did seem to know, though, 
that Petra was given bracelets When 
the fellow noticed how his question 
embarrassed Renner, he said; "Never 
mind, we’ll get our share Goodbye, 
Mister," and then he walked with a 
slow, swinging stride back to the scaf¬ 
folding as if he had just been pausing 
for a chat. On his way down he called 
out to Renner: “Walk over the top, 
acro.s.s the weir. The ‘closed’ sign was 
only put up because we find it a nui¬ 
sance to have people walking up there 
and the lads^spit over the side.” But 
by then he was well into the roar and 
the rising spray and his last words were 
lost. His figure disappeared as he climb¬ 
ed further and further down. 

Renner hurried to get across the weir. 
But it was late and dusk had begun to 
fall when he came to the meadow of 


the poisonous flowers. Petra was no¬ 
where to be seen and he only came to 
himself again when he was at home 
and in bed 


When he saw her next morning at 
the drawing class she scarcely looked 
in his direction. Later, during the 
interval, he went up to her and said: 
"Why didn’t you tell me it was your 
brother?" 

“What brother?" 

He didn’t answer. She looked at him 
sarcastically, even spitefully, but he 
did not notice it. 

At that nionient it seemed to him 
that it had all been a dream: the 
vertigo, the raging torrent, the walk 
ovei the scaffolding, and he thought 
I must go and see whether the river 
IS in flood. (The weather had not 
changed, it was still fine and dry.) 
He felt the tenor as he had stood 
high above the foaming waters, and 
thought he could still feel the burn¬ 
ing in his throat from the stiong 
liquor that had taken his breath away. 
“What are you talking about? Who 
is this supposed brother of mine'’ ’ she 
asked. “I did have a brother, he’s 
been dead for years He wa.s drowned ’’ 

TrinilaMd by : fiarfaret D. Howio 
Courtvsy :'‘Sc«la International'* 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Dear Editor, 

We hail the coalition govern¬ 
ment /armed qfter the general 
elections in the Federal Republic 
of Germany. Please accept our 
good wishes for the .succes.sful and 
smooth working of the SPD-FDP 
Coalition. India knows Mr. Willy 
Brandi, the leader of the Social 
Democratic Party and Mr. Walter 
Scheel, leader of the Free Demo¬ 
cratic Party as her friends and well- 
wishers. I hope during their tenure 
of office, friendship, cooperation 
and understanding between India 
and Federal Republic of Germany 
will further strengthen. 


1^23, L«ipat Nftgar III. 
Now Doth 1-24 


Surinder Sinfh Bhatia 


Dear Editor, 

The Indo-German Cultural A.s.so- 
ciation, Rajapalaiyam {Tamil 
Nadu) is very happy to offer its 
heartfelt felicitations to Mr. 
Willy Brandt, the newly elected 
Chancellor of the Federal 
Republic of Germany. While 
wishing him a happy tenure of 


office, the Association is sure that 
under his wise guidance the German 
nation will make great progress 
and bring peace and prosperity to 
the country. It hopes that during 
his Chancellorship Indo-German 
friendship will take to new dimen- 
.lions and .’strike solid roots for 
the benefit of both the countries. 

Bupathy Ra)u Bank Sc V. Balaaubramania Raia 
Raiapalaiyam Preatdanc. Indo-German 

Tamil Nadu Cultural Aiiociation 


Dear Editor, 

I found Use Aichinger's short 
story, "The Lake Spirits," Ger¬ 
man News {December 15) very 
interesting and absorbing. Like 
Keats' poetry, it had the effect of 
transporting me into a dreamland 
of mystery. It seems to me that 
the "German News" is much more 
than an official bulletin. It is 
a self-contained and a pleasure¬ 
giving fortnightly. I hope you will 
continue publishing such stories. 


Varhappatby Watt. 
ClMnianacherry*! 

Kerala 


K. Madbavan Nair 
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! Manche 
mogen uns nicht. 

Die Berliner sind zu laut 
Die Berlinerinnen zu ken 
Die Studenten zu radikal 
Die Akademiker zu aufsiissit 
Das Tempo zu schnell 
Die Hauser zu modern 
Der Kudamm zu schnieke 
Die U-Bahn schon fertig 
I Die Kunscler zu popig 

! Die Spreche zu kicbig 

' Die Nachte zu kurz 

{ Die Moral zu liberal 

Das Programm zu bunt 
Das Publikum zu gemischt 
1 Die Stcuern zu gunstig 

Die Lagc zu untibersirhtlich 
Die Goren zu frech 
und die |ungs zu belle 

Nr'i'i, nm uns ist wirklich kein Staat zu inachen 

Abel warjm zum Teufel koinnien so vieic so gern 

So oft zu uns nacb Berlin' 

Kiiniien Sic das verstehen ' 

Nn d.iiin komm'se docb mal auf cincii Sprung •ruber 

... SO sind wir in Berlin! 

Some do not like us. 

The Berliners are too noisy 

The Berlin girls too pert 

The students too radical 

The academicians too rebellious 

The tempo too fast 

The houses too modern 

The “Kudamm” too chic 

The subway already ready 

The artists too earthy 

The lingo too salty 

The nights too short 

The morals too liberal 

The programme too colourful 

The people too mixed 

The taxes too favourable 

The situation too obscure 

The lasses too fresh 

and the lads too bright 

No, y ui really can’t boast about u'. 

But why the devil do so many come so often to us In Berlin ? 

Do you understand it ! 

^ell why don’t you hop over and see for yourself ' 

... That’s how we are in Berlin! 
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this new Munich local gives to the 
' Federal Railways a world status so far 
as suburban traffic is concerned. With 
a 3,300 h.p. traction, the new 3>car 
train steers electronically and picks 
up speeds of 60 and I20kmsintwo 
stages In the very first minute of take 
off. By 1972, more such trains will be 
In operation that will carry sports 
enthusiasts to and fro the Olympic city. 



iN the weeks that precede "Ash 
'Wednesday,*' the Rhineland becomes a 
fun-maker’s paradise. Hilarity is the 
order of the day and the carnival spirit 
of Cologne, Ouesseldorf and Mainz 
gives to the caricaturist ample scope to 
exercise his comic talents. Bonn’s new 
Government is a favourite target this 
year. Above, a cartoonist displays 
ner design for a carnival parade. 



\^ITH 8 nuclear power stations. West 
Germany Is well placed in the nuclear 
race as far as power for industry is con¬ 
cerned. In time to come, these stations 
will further multiply so that they meet 
SO per cent of industry’s total reoulre- 
mentt. LIngen's atomic turbine, above, 
Is one of the fore-runners that has al¬ 
ready revolutionised German Industry, 



xHAT creative talents among children 
' can any day match the work of 
maturer artists was amply proved re¬ 
cently when an art instructor in 
Hamburg gave free play to her 
students In making a ‘‘funny hat.” The 
turn-out revealed an amazing array of 
artistic work on the subject. The 
striking collage above is the artistic 
creation of a 11-year old fifth grader. 



EVERY year some ten million West 
^German sports enthusiasts make a 
bee-line to the mountain tops and 
avail the services of numerous trains, 
rail and cable cars that continuously 
! scale the Alpine helghu. Their popu- 
I larlty can be measured by the fact 
j that 100 auch services are available 
to the people today. Above, a cable lift 
on the Nebelhorn ropeway makes for 
a winter sports centre on the peak. 



"OHEINGOLD,” the trans-European 
‘'Express of the Federal Railways, has 
a reputation to live by in speed and 
luxury travel. Fully air-conditioned 
and equipped, inter alia, with a glass 
domed observation lounge, it runs 
between Amsterdam in Holland and 
Basle in Switzerland.lt passes along one 
of the most scenic routes in Europe, 
following the Rhine throughout Ger¬ 
many, Special on-board services include 
steno-typists and wireless telephone. 



BOOKS that will catch them young 
^were recently displayed at Munich’s 
10th International Children’s Book Fair. 
The occasion provided an opportunity 
of a get-together for those connected 
^ with children’s literature and brought 
! Into lime light the city’s International 
: Youth Library which has set aside an 
entire floor where tiny tots acquaint 
themselves with nursery books. 



. xHE dish-shaped antenna of the inter- 
' national communications centre at 
Raisting, near Munich, is the most 
eloquent proqf of the importance the 
; Federal Republic of Germany attaches 
to space cemmunitatlons. The Raisting 
centre not only transmits radio and 
TV programmes to other countries 
! but Is also a vital relay station for 
i America and South-East Asia. 
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MARK THE CONTRAST 


TODAY civil aviation is poised for a histone leap in air 
travel. The Boeing-747s or the "jumbo-jats" are the 
harbingers of a new flying era. Lufthansa, the German 
airlines, too, will be among the first carriers to introduce 
this latest plane. Already it is all set to receive the 
Boeing-747 this spring when the first "flying elephant" 
joins its fleet at Fiankfurt. Carrying 500 passengers in 
Its lounges and saloons, each pampered by personal¬ 


ised services and wide-screen film shows, the double- 
decker plane will set new norms of speed and luxury 
travel. For Lufthansa, this will be another boost to its 
existing air traffic—some 5.8 million passengers and 
27.600 tons of air cargo. The picture above gives an 
artist's impression of the plane with its attendant 
service fleet while the one below comprises 15 
changes. How good are you in marking them out ? 
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= =IN SHORT 


Federal Foreign 
Minister Waller Scheel 
was chosen as the ‘'Tie 
Man of the Year" for 
196^ hy the German 
Tie Institute. But due 
attention was paid 
to protocol. WiUy 
Brandi received the 
award in 1967. 

♦ 

Peter Schreiner, a 
student of Muensier 
University, has won a 
one-month trip to 
India Jor writing an 
essay on "Gandhi 
And The Emancipation 
Of Man" organised hv 
the National Gandhi 
Centenary Committee. 
Well informed on 
India and Indian phi¬ 
losophy, he is staying 
for another month in 
India to complete post¬ 
graduate studies for Ph. 
D. in Hindi literature. 
« 

An earthquake,rather 
a rare occurrence in 
West Germany, sent 
shock waves through 
Munich, Frankfurt, 
Stuttgart and other 
parts of Southern Ger¬ 
many. One of its vic¬ 
tims: A tower of famous 
Hohenzollem Castle, 
seat of the erstwhile 
imperial family. 

* 

Federal President Dr. 
Gustav Heinemann will 
resume his foreign tours 
this spring, following 
invitations by the kings 
of Denmark, Norway 
and Sweden for State 
visits to the Scandina¬ 
vian countries. 

* 

Air-travellers arriving 
at Frankfurt will soon 
have a pleasant sur¬ 
prise : An electric rail¬ 
way, under construction 
at present, will soon 
whisk them to the cen¬ 


tral station in the heart 
of the city in only 9 
minutes. Similar direct 
air-rail connections 
are planned for the 
Berlin, Hamburg and 
Cologne airports. 

By 1974 .\ome 14 
atomic power plants, 
with a total capacity of 
4,200 million thermal 
units, will he in operat ion 
in the Federal Republic. 

* 

The bigge.'it break - 
through for the revolii- ! 
tionary German Wan- i( 
kel automobile engine ,| 
has been the decision \ 
by world - renowned 
Mercedes - Benz < am- j 
pany 10 produce a 250 
miles an hour research 
car with a 3-chamher 
rotary Wankel motor. 

* 

Nepal is planning to 
set up a fish-breeding 
project with the assist¬ 
ance from the FAQ and 
the German Develop¬ 
ment Service. 

♦ 

More than 600 youth 
hostels welcome the 
young traveller in Ger¬ 
many. Mainly built to 
accommodate hikers, 
they are distributed so 
closely over the map of 
Germany that at least 
one hostel can he rea¬ 
ched from the other 
one in a day’s walk. 

* 

A four - screen televi¬ 
sion receiver has been 
developed by a German 
firm to avoid family 
arguments as to which 
channel to watch. The 
main programme can 
be viewed on the 
63-cm colour screen 
while three additional 
programmes can be 
watched simultaneously 
on the adjoining smaller 
screens. Sound is avail¬ 


able through, .separate 
earphone connections. 
Problem : which pro¬ 
gramme to show on the 
main screen ! 

« 

The Soviet television 
IS .seeking interviews 
with Federal Chancel¬ 
lor Willy Brandt and 
the CSV-leader Franz 
Josef Strauss, reports 
the dciilv "Die Welt " 

* 

Art treasures worth 
nearly 8 crores nj 
rupees were bought by 
4 German niu.veu/m 
with proceeds from 
popular State-lotteries. 

« 

From .spring 1970 on¬ 
wards the world's 
largest passenger liner, 
the 66,000 ton "France,'' 
will call at the port of 
Bremerhaven for some 
of Its New York runs 
• 

With price rises bet¬ 
ween 2 and 3 % and a 
real growth of the 
national product of 
more than 4%, the 
Federal Republic last 
year achieved its pro- I 

claimed aim of "stahi- ! 

Hty and growth," he- j 

coming in fact one of 
the world's leading 
countries in terms of I 

price stability. j 

• i 

Federal Minister of | 

Economics, Professor 
Schiller, will visit 
Belgrade at the begin- i 

ning of March at the j 

invitation of the Yugo- | 

Slav Government. 

* 

A novel type of X-ray, 
using ultrasonic waves, 
has been developed by , 

a German firm. The • 

new system, which can 
produce X-ray-type 
radiographs without 
using potentially harm- 
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ful X-rays, is to be 
used primarily in gyna¬ 
ecology and obstetrics. 

* 

The .successful result 
of a pioneering medical 
feat was announced by 
Munich University's 
neurological clinic 
last week : A team of 
surgeons were able to 
transplant the conserv¬ 
ed nerves of a dead 
patient onto a young 
worker, successfully 
restoring the use of his 
right arm and hand. 

★ 

Bonn's Minister for 
Economic Coopera¬ 
tion, Dr. Erhard Eppler, 
has been appointed an 
advisory member of 
the newly-formed UN 
Committee on World 
Population. 

* 

India again was 
one of the prominent 
exhibitors of food items >■. 
and delicacies at tr¬ 
im’s annual agricultural 
exhibition called "The 
Green Week." 
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do the Germans look at their 
^future! A single answer to this 
question IS bound to be lost in the 
maze of diverse opinions emerging from 
the country's body politic which has a 
sound democratic base. But the most 
convincing answer can perhaps come from 
one who has a thorough grasp of national 
and international political currents and Is 
able to evolve a dispassionate thesis. 
Klaus Mehnert's book, "The German 
Point of View," is not only the product 
of such a thorough understanding and a 
non-partisan attitude but also offers a 
cogent and forceful thesis which can as 
well be a challenge to German politics. 

As a professor of political science and 
as an outstanding author, TV and radio 
commentator of world politics, Mehnert 
needs no introduction. His first-harui 
knowledge of the U.S.A., U.S.S.R. and 
Red China vests him with a rare insight 
into IVest Germany's political affairs 
vis-a-vis the West, the East and the Third 
World. Each generation, Mehnert be¬ 
lieves, must come to terms with its own 
history afresh. He argues that it is not 
only enough for the Germans to build 
schools or to formulate the foreign policy, 
they must also hare the future in mind. 
In "The German Point of View," his most 
important book so far, Mehnert investigates 
the current political situation without re¬ 
servations and outlines the future with a 
comprehensive study of the country's past 
and present. The alms he brings out are 
fascinating and reveal an exceptional under¬ 
standing of the West German approach 
towards the future. 

hWItlwr : Dtuttcin VarlMi-AiiltiH. Stuttfirt 

(Sm tlM pal* *> 




IDENTITY OF VIEWS BETWEEN INDIA AND GERMANY 


The German Federal Foreign Minister, Mr. Walter Scheel, 
paid a three-day official visit to India from February 
15-l6th, 1970. During hie visit, Mr. Walter Scheel was 
received by President V.V. Giri, Vice-President G.S. 
Pathak, Prime Minister Indira Gandhi, and the Lok 
Sabha Speaker Mr. G.S. Dhillon. In the talks between 
the two Foreign Ministers, the Indian aide was also 
represented by Foreign Secretary T. N. Kaul, Mr. Eewal 
Singh, Secretary and other officials of the Ministry 
of External Affairs. On the German side. Ambassador 
Baron D. von Mirbach, Dr. Walter Gehlhoff, Deputy Chief 
of the Political Department, Mr. Gerhard Fischer, 
Head of the Asia Division and other officials of the 
Bonn Foreign Office participated in the consultations. 


The talks covered a wide range of bilateral and inter¬ 
national subjects of common interest and were con¬ 
ducted in an atmosphere of sincere friendship which 
reflected the cordial relations between India and the 
Federal Republic of Germany. The talks revealed a 
similarity of views on many of the problems discussed 
and added considerably to mutual understanding. 

The Federal Foreign Minister paid tribute to the rapid 
progress made by India in all fields under Prime Mini¬ 
ster Mrs. Indira Gandhi. He also detailed the efforts 
being made by the Federal Government towards detente 
and preservation of peace in Europe and to facilitate 
a solution of the German question by settling intra- 
German relations. The Indian Foreign Minister wel¬ 
comed the Federal Republic's current initiatives 
directed towards easing of tensions in Europe, and 
expressed the hope that fruitful results will be 
achieved towards a peaceful settlement of the 
difficulties involved. He also explained the Indian 
Government's firm adherence to the policy of promotion 
of international peace and cooperation, renunciation 
of force, and settlement of international disputes 
through peaceful negotiations. He referred to the 
efforts India was making to forge economic coopera¬ 
tion among Asian countries as well as among all the 
developing countries. Mr. Walter Scheel, the Federal 
Foreign Minister, expressed his Government’s high 
appreciation of the contribution India was making to 
the cause of international peace and for cooperation 
among nations. The two Foreign Ministers noted with 
satisfaction that cooperation between the two count¬ 
ries in the political, economic, cultural and ^ 
scientific spheres had been enhanced both in intensity ’ 
and scope in recent years. They expressed their 
conviction that cooperation in these and other fields 
was capable of further development. 
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fFi.'A' Prinir Mini.sicr Indira Gandlti 

. . . common axpirjfions 


GERMAN 
F OREIGN 
MINISTER 
IN DELHI 


|T was a crowded programme that awaited German 
Federal Foreign Minister Walter Scheel and his dele¬ 
gation for their three-day official visit to the Indian 
capital. But the friendly spring sunshine that greeted 
them upon their art ival at Delhi airport was symbolic 
of the warm and cordial atmosphere that characterised 
the rounds of meetings and consultations with Indian 
political leaders and officials. Apart from the official 
talks between the Foreign Ministers of India and Ger¬ 
many. Mr. Scheel's programme included meetings with 
President V. V. Gin. Vice President G. S. Pithak. the 
Speaker of P.rrhament Mr G. S. Dhillon and Prime 
Minister Indira Gandhi. At Rajghat the German Foreign 
Minister paid his respects to the Mahatma and two days 
later, he took time off for an extensive round of the 
Gandhi D.iishan. At the invitation of the Indian Coun¬ 
cil of Woi Id Alfalrs, the Foreign Minister gave a lecture 
on the b.tsic issues of Gcim.rn Foreign Policy (see follow- 
ing p.iges). Indian and Foreign journalists had the oppor- 
tunity to probe the Munster's mind on a whole range of 
issues ounng a press conlcrence held at s'igyan Bhawan. 
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Mr. Walter Scheol. the Foreign Minister and Deputy Chancellor of the Federal Republic of Germany, laying 
a 'wreath at Mahatma Gandhi's memorial in Raj Ghat on hit arrival in New Delhi 


German Foreign Policy 

-- — - r BY WALTER SC HEEL _ 


••In this continent nations are living and 
developing who one day will count among 
the great powers. A country like mine, 
therefore, a medium-size power, must 
pursue an intensive policy towards 
Asia..." Mr. Walter Scheel, the German 


Foreign Minister, made this observation In 
an address to the Indian Council of World 
Affairs during his recent stay in New Delhi. 
The full text of the speech, outlining the 
alms and main features of the German 
foreign policy, is reproduced below. 


Ladies and Gentlemen, 

Indian public opinion has always 
followed the big issues of German foreign 
policy with keen interest because their nu¬ 
cleus, the problem of the division of 
Germany, has for years retained its 
topicality in a very special sense. In 
this countiy, too, there has been so much 
discussion about this problem that it 
might be useful to give a clarifying out¬ 
line of our intentions in Germany, in 
Europe, and in the world at large. 

If in our present foreign policy Ger¬ 
man and European affairs play a central 
role it is because the Pederal Republic 
of Germany, not being a super power, 
has its place in a specific geographical 
region. This does not mean, however, 
that we blindly orientate our foreign 


policy to Eastern and Western Europe 
and the United States of America. 
One could speak with much pathos about 
relations between a medium-size Euro¬ 
pean power and the Third World, in¬ 
cluding the question of development aid, 
but instead I shall try to speak objec¬ 
tively about our relations with Asia. 

In Asia we find both the great possi¬ 
bilities for the- future and the dangers 
of conflicts. In this continent nations 
arc living and developing who one day 
will count among the great powers. 
Your country is one of them. The pre¬ 
sent order of economic magnitudes will 
readjust itself. This process is neces¬ 
sary to ensure an equitable distribution 
of the goods in the world and it will 
have to be speeded up to prevent con¬ 
flicts. An Asian country, Japan, hat 


already ousted the Federal Republic of 
Germany from its position as the third 
largest industrial nation, a fact which 
has hurt the pride of some of my country¬ 
men. A country like mine, therefore, 
a medium-size power, must pursue an 
intensive policy towards Asia to prepare 
for the time when the Europeans will 
have lost their economic lead as well. 
Naturally, this cannot mean that dwind¬ 
ling economic superiority should be com¬ 
pensated by greater political superio¬ 
rity. Nobody in Germany would enter¬ 
tain such an adventurous thought. No, 
Ladies and Gentlemen, that really can¬ 
not be the object of future diplomacy. 
It must rather be to prevent conflicts of 
interests between partners of equal 
strength from arising, and to activate 
{Continued on page J) 
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WALTER S C H E 

ihcir rfianiFold interests so as to engender 
good coopcialion. this is the purpose 
ol my present visit to youi continent 
In the twenty years since il came into 
existence, the Federal Republic of Oer- 
many has followed a course that has 
brought to It considerable success The 
path that led with such unusual speed 
to these results was that ol a consistent 
process of integration into the West 
We did the right thing in embarking on 
this course, and history will prove ihal, 
too. Our integration within the West¬ 
ern alliance has not always been pro¬ 
pel ly understood by public opinion in 
India. On the other hand, during the 
'fifties the Germans sometimes tailed 
to appreciate fully India’s policy ol 
non-alignment 

The fact is that our two countiies 
are in a completely diffeient geographi¬ 
cal and political situation Furope s 
crucial question, the division of Ger¬ 
many, directly affects the interests of 
the Soviet Union. India, on the other 
hand, has been spared any conflicts of 
tnterests with the Soviet Union. But 
this should no longer be a reason for 
misunderstandings between our two 
'^countries. On the contrary, we should 
congratulate India on that fact. To the 
Federal Republic "every good contact is 
Important which any of its friends 
maintains with any of the super powers. 

From the national point of view onr 
foreign policy I 41 S been only partially 


german foreign policy 


successful Only one pait of Get many 
has benefited from that success whilst 
the other part of our divided country, 
r.astcrn Germany or llic OUR, went the 
way of integration in the 1 astern Bloc, 
integration in a system of power that is 
ideologically and polilically quite difle- 
reiit from ours The GUR, loo, has 
achieved successes, genuine successes 
w'hich wc icciigni^c, and others w'hich 
arc only considcied as such by its rulers 


The wellknown German TV- 
lournalist Mr. Rudolf Crisolli, 
who covered the German Foreign 
Minister’s visit to New Delhi two 
weeks ago, was one of the nine 
Germans who died in the crash 
of a SWISSAIR-jet en route from 
Zurich to Tel Aviv. Swiss police 
are currently investigating 
whether the crash was the 
result of an anti-Israel guerilla 
plot hke similar incidents recently. 


in the light of their ideology. The divi¬ 
sion of the nation has deepened and ag¬ 
gravated ftom year to year. It is the 
responsibility of any democratically 
elecud German Government to oppose 
this process. 

In this age of power blocs there can 
be no isolated bilateral solutions. Gen¬ 
uine progress towards a secure peace 
system in the whole of Europe cannot 


be achieved by single pailneis from the 
two camps. It must be wanted and 
sought by the alliance systems as a 
whole. The Fedcial Government has 
SCI Itself the task of exploring these possi¬ 
bilities patiently and resolutely. Wc 
reah/e that this will be a long drawn- 
out and difl'icult process and that there 
may be disappointments. Anyone who 
wishes to conduct foieign policy only on 
the basis of certainties and tries to pre¬ 
clude every risk has mucli too narrow 
an approach to these matters and will 
hardly serve the cause ol understanding 
and peace. Awaie of this, the F*cdeial 
Government sent State Secrelaiy Egon 
Bahr to Moscow, and State Secretary 
Georg Feidinand DutkwiU, who is well 
known here as out former Ambassador 
in Delhi, to Warsaw for talks on the 
exchange of declarations on the renun¬ 
ciation of force. And we hope that in 
the foreseeable future similar contacts 
for political talks will be possible with 
the Government in F-ast Berlin. 1 

The Federal Government has a homo¬ 
geneous concept of foreign policy. 
We see It as the German contribution 
to an all European policy of concilia¬ 
tion, rapprochement and the safeguard¬ 
ing of peace. There is a functional re¬ 
lationship between our policy towards 
the East and our policy towards the 
West. The more coordination, co¬ 
operation and agreement we achieve 
{Continued on page 6) 
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in the West, the more scope we have for 
manoeuvre vis-a-vis the East; and it 
also means that there is less danger of 
our Eastern initiatives being misinter¬ 
preted as the single-handed action of a 
nation state. 

But whatever we do, it is always re¬ 
lated to the unresolved German problem 
which can only be settled within the 
framework of a European peace order. 
The Federal Government’s efforts, which 
are commonly referred to as German 
Eastern policy, are aimed at doing all 
that is tenable in the forefield of a Euro¬ 
pean peace order to improve relations 
with the countries with whom such an 
order will have to be built, so as to help 
terminate the division of Europe and 
enable Europe as a whole to come closer 
to a more reasonable and equitable 
settlement of the German problem. 

We agreed with the Soviet Union 
that our negotiations would be treated 
as strictly confidential. This fact and 
the time taken up by the undertaking 
of course give rise to much speculation. 
For obvious reasons, I do not wish to 
say anything about this at the present 
time except that, be it vis-a-vis the Soviet 
Union or anybody else, we cannot re¬ 
nounce the German right of self-deter¬ 
mination, the right to strive in peace for 
national unity. Any such renunciation 
would be a contradiction of history even 
in terms of Marxist ideology, and no 
one can expect a democratically elected 
German Government to make a formal 
declaration to that effect. The Soviet 
Government knows this. It also knows 
that all the risks involved in the Ger¬ 
man problem would be covered by a 
renunciation of force and that, after 
such a renunciation of force became 
effective, the two parts of Germany 
couM still only come together with the 
agreement of all concerned,or not at all. 

In the meantime, a political dialogue 
has also been opened with the People's 
Republic of Poland. Both countries are 
prepared to discuss all matters that 
require mutual settlement. They are 
agreed that the normalization of Ger¬ 
man-Polish relations will only be possi¬ 
ble as part of a prolonged process. The 
months of negotiations on the extension 
of economic relations, which have refer¬ 
red also to industrial and technical co¬ 
operation and the granting of loans, 
are a part of that process. 

In these extremely important political 





At a crowded press conference in New Delhi's Vigyan Bhavan the 
German Foreign Minister answered the probing questions of Indian 
and international journalists 


talks, many questions will have to be 
discussed but none of them will be 
separable from the central issue of 
Poland's western frontier. From the 
outset we shall have to discuss this point 
with the Poles frankly and with the will 
for compromise. We are determined 
to express our goodwill unambiguously. 
We hope that the Poles, too, will show 
the goodwill that is necessary to under¬ 
stand our problems. The negotiations 
will be lengthy, and they could produce 
a historic opening leading to compre¬ 
hensive understanding with the East. 
They might one day raise Polish-Ger¬ 
man reconciliation to the same historic 
level as Franco-German reconciliation, 
which would mean the transformation 
of a power conflict boosted by national 
sentiments into sensible cooperation, a 
process which, in the case of France, 
has led even to cordial agreement. We 
have done a lot to show our goodwill 
and our readiness to reach an under¬ 
standing with the other part of Ger¬ 
many. We start from the factual exis¬ 
tence of the GDR as a second state 
within the one German Nation. To 
deny this fact would be absurd. But to 
take note of it and to respect it does not 
imply agreement with the political and 
social system of that state. 

We have renewed our offer to the 
GDR to start negotiations on an equal 
basis which wc should like ultimately 
to lead to binding arrangements. We 
have made only one qualification, 
which is that the GDR could not be 
regarded as a foreign country in rela¬ 
tion to the Federal Republic any more 
than the Federal Republic could be 
regarded as a foreign countiy in 
relation to the GDR. 


The two states together constitute 
the German Nation and should not , 
relinquish their long-term option on 
national unity and the exercise of the 
right of self-determination in a Europe 
with an appropriate peace system. 
Relations between them cannot fall 
within the meaning of international law. 

We shall now have to wait and see 
whether the GDR Government wants 
to talk with us and really desires to 
serve the cause of detente in the whole 
of Europe by seeking with us ways and 
means of easing intra-German relations. 
We must expect delays, but this will not 
matter so much because we are not short 
of patience and, moreover, we can rely 
on the world to recognize who is actually 
obstructing genuine possibilities for pea¬ 
ceful rapprochement by its intransigence. 

I mentioned already that there is a 
functional relationship between our 
Western and our Eastern policies. An 
important task of the Federal Govern¬ 
ment, therefore, is to strengthen the 
solidarity and coherence of the Western 
camp. Stagnation in European affairs 
was finally overcome at the Summit 
Conference in The Hague and at the 
meetings of the Council of the European 
Community in Brussels. The six mem¬ 
bers have unanimously set the points 
for the enlargement and development of 
the community. They are now making 
definite and speedy preparations for 
negotiations with Britain and the Scan¬ 
dinavian countries, so that they will' 
be able to start early this year. 

It seems indicated at this point to 
solicit understanding for Europeui in¬ 
tegration. We Europeans ate so deeply 
{Continued on page 7 ) 
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involved in this question that we sorae- 
times forget that outside Europe it is 
usually seen merely as ttn association for 
mutual economic benefit. But it is 
much more than that. We need Euro* 
pcan integration if we are to make an 
appropriate European contribution to 
international developments. This is 
not a new kind of big-power philosophy. 
In a world in which all men and alt 
nations should have equal opportunities, 
the old orders of magnitude wilt dis¬ 
appear and Europe will automatically 
be moved into the right perspective vis- 
a-vis the rising nations of the Third 
World. European integration may raise 
temporary economic problnns for coun¬ 
tries like India, but we are prepared to 
help overcome them. I am sure your 
Government knows that in the past it 
has had in us an active advocate in these 

matters. 

V 

We have also played our part within 
NATO in order to achieve a large mea¬ 
sure of political solidarity. This soli¬ 
darity also applies to the East European 
proposal for a European Security Con¬ 
ference. It would be pointless to go 
into such a conference without the slight¬ 
est progress having been made in bila¬ 
teral relations, and its failure would 
only make matters worse. It will, there¬ 
fore, have to be carefully prepared and, 
of course, be attended by the U.S. and 
Canada. Its principal aim should be to 
remove the senseless confrontation of 
the two alliance systems instead of 



The German Foreign Minister 
examining the operations of hand 
spinning at the Khadi stall 



Mr. Walter Scheel having a close look at a pair of bullocks in the rural 
industries stall at the "Gandhi Darshan" exhibition 


simply solidifying the status quo. 
Here, ladies and gentlemen, I should 
like to digress for a moment and say a 
word or two about peace research. The 
International Peace Research Institute, 
founded in Stockholm in 1966 and finan¬ 
ced by the Swedish Government, recently 
published a “Year-Book on World 
Armament and Disarmament, 1968-69.” 
This book con tains some most interesting 
facts. We arc told, for instance, that 
the world spent 159.3 billion dollars on 
armaments in 1968 -that is 30 per cent 
I more than m 1965-- of which the NATO 
and Warsaw Pact countries accounted 
for 85 per cent. Incidentally, the reader 
also learns that between 1965 and 1968 
the Federal Republic’s defence expen¬ 
diture fell by 4 per cent a year as com¬ 
pared with a 27 per cent annual rise in 
the GDR, The obvious question, and 
one that has also often been asked m 
this country, is, would it not be more 
sensible to use the billions of dollars spent 
on armaments for development aid? 
But there is more to this than just mate¬ 
rial aid, which your country, m view of 
the economic progress it is making, will 
one day no longer need. Generally, 
what needs to be done is to release ener¬ 
gies for a more outward-looking world 
policy, and for a world domestic policy 
of the future. This, too, is part of the 
background to our foreign policy, which 
is orientated to the future and has noth¬ 
ing to do with what might seem to be 
egotistical aspirations. Anyone who 
suggests our motives are self-centred is 
under a misapprehension. 

Shortly before I left Germany, well- 
known Indian newspapers wrote that 
I was only coming to Delhi in the hope 


of preventing India from recognizing 
the GDR. Perhaps this is also why 
some newspapers have again played up 
the ridiculous tale about the Federal 
Government platming to supply tanks 
to Pakistan. If that negative aspect 
had been all I had bad in view for my 
talks with your esteemed Prime Minister 
and Foreign Minister, then India would 
hardly have been on the itinerary for 
my first journey outside Western Europe. 

As a matter of fact, the main purpose 
of my visit is to have an intensive ex¬ 
change of views with the leaders of the 
largest country in the non-aligned world 
on all major problems affecting Asia 
and Europe, and in so doing to streng¬ 
then the close contacts we already have. 
1 want to hear their views on the bilate¬ 
ral problems between our two countries. 
Even if the answers arc not immediately 
forthcoming, I still think such contacts 
are important. In a wider sense, I 
hope we shall be able to harmonize our 
fundamental political standpoints. For 
should not India whose religious foun¬ 
ders translated that concept into practical 
moral teaching, whose political philo¬ 
sophers, especially Gandhi and Nehru, 
transformed that moral teaching into 
a new and efficient doctrine of political 
action, should not she, more than any 
other country, be able to appreciate a 
poli^ aimed at conciliation and at 
removing the tensions between two power 
blocs with fixed ideologies? 

This is a good basis for friendship 
and cooperation. It is the basis of our 
common responsibility which obliges us 
to make our contribution, so that the 
world may everywhere be better, more 
peaceful and more secure. 
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^O. h iin't an eagle in the midst of a 
glide with mugs outstretched into 
the air though it looks like one. It is, 
III fact, a gymnast showing in mid-air a 
perject body poise which calls for courage, 
maximum .self-control, muscle coordina¬ 
tion and plenty of training before one can 
accomplish .such a feat of trampoline 
iiimhiiiig. The ladv gymnast above has 
apparently reached the top form for .she 
lends to this feat of air leaps a rare touch 
of weightlessness, grace and rhythm. 
Trampoline jumping, synonymous with 
high diving, is only a decade-old sport 
III the Federal Republic. Yet it boasts of 
some 4,000 trampolines and 20,000 youth¬ 
ful jumpers In a span of ten years they 
have achieved such perfection that their 
only peers are to he found in the U.S.A. 
The secret behind trampoline jumping 
becoming a top sport in West Germany is 
to he found m the wide public recognition 
all sports get as a meain of health 
promotion. Nearly 40 per cent of the 
German youth belong to one .sports 
association or the other. This largely 
speaks for the fact that the German 
Gymnastics Association alone commands 
a membership of 1.9 million young 
people from both the sexes. 


German Indastrialists and Bankers at TELCO 


XHF. (op-level delegation 
ofWest German indust¬ 
rialists and banking experts 
which visited India to study 
fresh prospects of continued 
indo-Gcrman cooperation 
in the industrial field visited 
Jamshedpur recently. Dur¬ 
ing their brief stopover in 
the biggest industrial centre 
of India, the members of 
the German delegation had 
a stimulating encounter 
with the leading Indian 
businessmen and indust¬ 
rialists when they went round the TELCO works which produces the 
wellknown Mercedes trucks in collaboration with Daimler Benz, the 
lenowned manufacturers of the Meivcdes cars in West Germany. At left. 
Dr. S. Moolgaokar, the TELCO Vicc-Chaiiman, is seen taking Dr. 
Hermann J. Abs, the leader of the German delegation, round the company’s 
test track Mr. J.R.D. Tata, Chairman of TELCO, and Dr. Joachim Zahn of 
Dailmer Benz (third and fourth fioin light) t ecu 'y the rear seat of the jeep. 


Youthful Promoters of Indo-German Friendship 


'1 HRLb prominent mcm- 
■* bers of the Bhaiat Majlis, 
a students organisation in 
Stuttgart which aims at 
promoting Indo-German 
iricndship, were lecently in 
New Delhi on a rathci 
uncommon mission. Curren¬ 
tly on a tour ofthiscountry, 
they aim at introducing the 
Indian way of life (o their 
accompanying German gu¬ 
ests and to help (hem have 
a better image of India. 

The Majlis, which has spon¬ 
sored the present lour of 
156 youths of the two nations to this country, has already done valuable 
work abroad in promoting Indo-German understanding through talks, films 
and stage plays in the two languages at periodical get-togethers. F-'orming 
a happy (no in New Delhi at left are: A.K. Ghosh, President of (he Majlis, 
Margarete Hecklinger, .Social Secretary, and R. Chattopadhayay, Vice 
Piesident. Mi.ss Hecklinger, a young German artist, has already exhibited 
her sketches at the Academy of Fine Arts in Calcutta dung hei present visit. 


A Clinomobile for the Indian Health Trust 


THE common aspi i ations 
* between the West German 
and Indian people once 
again found expression in a 
desire to come to mutual 
assistance when Dr. R. 
Kunisch, the German 
Consul General in Bombay 
presented a clinomobile to 
the Bharatiya A rogya Nidhi, 
a charitable trust in Patan 
which runs a number of 
hospitals, eye clinics, TB 
sanatoria' and community 
welfare centres in Gujarat. 
The new clinomobile, fully equipped with surgical and diagnostic instruments 
that have been gifted by the German people, will enable the Indian Health 
Trust to carry the domiciliary treatment of tuberculosis and the BCG cam¬ 
paigns not only into the hinterland of north Gujarat but also to the veiy 
door of the people who are or may be the victims of this terrible disuse. 
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j COMING TO DELHI; 

I KL^VUS MEHNERT 


Being fluent in both ; 
Russian and Clii- 
nese, Itavmg lived 
m both countries 
lor a total of 10 
years and with 
some 40 years of 
involved experi¬ 
ence as a Kremlin 
expert and Sinolo¬ 
gist, Klaus Mchnert 
comes as close to 
grassroot contact 
with the Russian 
and the Chinese as 
only few foreigners 
can ever hope to. 
His books on the 
sub)ccts of Russia, 
China and the re¬ 
lations with each 
other and with the 
outside world al- 
rcadj covet the 
span of a genera¬ 
tion fioni his 
“Youth in Soviet 



Professor Dr. Klaiis Mehnert 


pROF. Dr. Klaus Mehnert, one of j 
Germany’s seniormost experts on | 
China and the Soviet Union, outstanding | 
journalist and professor of political 
science at the Aachen Institute of 
Technology, is coming to New Delhi 
for a few days on March 11th. 

Bom in 1906 Mr. Mchnert look his 
education from the Univers lies of 
Tuebingen, Munich, Berlin and Berkeley | 
(California). Before the War he became i 
Director of the German Society for the 1 
Study of Eastern Europe and Editor of j 
the journal “East Europe.’’ The years | 
1934-36 saw him as a newspaper corres- ' 
pondent in Moscow. A call from the I 
University of California look him to : 
the Pacific area, where he was ; 
to remain until the end ol the 

War, leaching at Berkeley, Hawaii and 
Shanghai He came back to battered 
Germany in 1947 to take charge of the 
Russian section of the German Office 
for Peace Questions. In 1948 he 
assumed the editorship of the well- 
known political weekly “Christ und 
Welt” in which post he icmaincd until 
1954. In 1955 he accompanied Chancellor I 
Adenauer on his historic mission to 
Moscow. Since the ’50s he is again 
editor of the widely acclaimed political 
magaxinc ••Osteuropa" (East Europe). 


Russia" to his I 
“Peking and Moscow," which appea¬ 
red in 1962. In New Delhi Mi. 
Mchnert will give a lecture at he 


India Internaiional Centre on the subject 
ot “German Policy Towards Eastern 
Europe and the Soviet Union". 


KLAUS MEHNERT 
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Munich Chamber Orchestra • 



As part of a world tour during their 20th anniversary~year the Munich Chamber Orchestra gave a sparkling performance of claaicai 
European music at New Delhi's Mavalankar Auditorium. (^Photo: Courtesy The Statesman) 


•'The concert by the Munich 
Chamber Orchestra will long be 
remembered as one of the finest 
ever heard In Delhi." 

—Times of India 

••The performance was certainly 
out of the ordinary run and fully 
lived up to expectations." 

—The Statesman 

•pHESE two comments in the music 
columns of India's two mass cir¬ 
culation newspapers aptly summarise 
the big ovation the Munich Chamber 
Orchestra evoked from lovers of Western 
classical music in New Delhi when it 
chose the Indian capital for its program¬ 
me in connection with the twentieth 
anniversary celebrations that cover a 
number of countries in the world. The 
tremendous reception the orchestra got 
in the Mavalankar Auditorium therefore 
was a well-merited tribute to the fine 
riaditions of European music that the 
ensemble embodies. 

The New Delhi programme, jointly 
■ponsored by the Delhi Music Society 
and the Max Mueller Bhavan, presented 
a rich repertoire of selections from such 
celebrated composers as Mozart, Beetho¬ 
ven and Haydn. The ensemble of ten 
strings and four wind instruments com¬ 
prises young and talented musicians whose 


poise, command, and confidence speak 
of exceptional skill and maturity. Under 
the guidance of Hans Stadlmair, an in¬ 
ternationally reputed conductor who is 
credited with the Linz and Stuttgart City 
Prizes, the team shows remarkable 
I discipline in executing his directions 


FATHER AND SON 
AT A CONCERT 

A hurried conversation between 
a father and son, overheard bet¬ 
ween the first and second move¬ 
ment of Mozart’s Symphony in 
G-Major KV-199 during the con¬ 
cert of the Munich Chamber 
Orchestra In Delhi; 

Father; "When Mozart wrote 
this symphony he was hardly 
17 years old, just a little older 
than your sister Cornelia.’’ 

11-year-old: "A clever boy. Per¬ 
haps he was bad In school—but he 
sure knew how to make music.’’ 


with prompt swiftness and great faith¬ 
fulness. T^e New Delhi performance 
expectedly glittered with outstanding 
visual choreography—every gesture from 
the conductor eliciting a quick and 
sensitive response from the orchestra. 
Every musical phrase came out in rich 
tonal values and was perfectly control¬ 
led. Yet the overall impression created an 


enthralling emotion of joyful abandon. 
Mozart’s Symphony in G Major, 
the opening piece of the performance, 
revealed a high degree of precision and 
vigour and evoked a wide applause for 
Its attention to detail and spontaneity. 

Beethoven’s Concerto For Piano 
Forte and Orchestra in E Flat Major, j 
an ebullient piece, had at the piano an 
equally youthful and talented artiste, 
Gemot Sieber. This exquisite musical 
piece was an exhilarating experience 
distinguished by entertaining dialogues 
between the pianist and the flutist. 

The rendering of the Grosse Fuge in 
E Flat Major, a maturer work of Beetho¬ 
ven, proved to be the richest fare lovers 
of contrapuntal music could ever expect. 
Skilfully rendered in all its technical vir¬ 
tuosity it drew a continuous ovation. 

Haydn’s "Philosopher” symphony, 
the concluding piece of the evening, was 
rendered in flawless detail, especially the 
Andantino which was interpreted with 
loving care and presented very delicately. 
In bringing out the full import of fiiis 
musical piece, endowed with great variety, 
Conductor Hans Stadlmair acquitted 
bimsdf with great distinction, hn the 
process its rendition' he not otfiy 
showed great vision and imagination but 
also a rare capacity to conduct muuc 
in all its richness and nuances. 
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The flute in 
the harbour 

Georg von der Vring 


l^Y very first recollections go quite far back, back to 
^ Lombaque, a port in Mexico where my father always used 
to dock his brig, the Kunigunde-Adele, to take on raw tobacco. 

On one of those endless summer evenings, in fact the last 
one before we were to set out on our homeward voyage, we had 
cast anchor in the middle of the harbour basin. In the twilight 
sky above us, pierced by a forest of countless masts and spars, 
hung a limp and listless customs-union Bag, like an inverted, 
cone-shaped paper hat. In the distance, where long fingers of 
land clutched onto a silent sea, the sun, as bright as a huge 
camellia, was slowly gliding beneath the horizon. 

I was standing on a barrel, resting my chin on the rail- 
in those days 1 had brown, wavy hair—and my nose couldn’t 
begin to get enough of that harbour air. And next to me 
all that time stood the pilot, his cap richly decorated with 
silver braid and his uniform emblazed with silver stripes that 
ran along his shoulders and sleeves and down his trousers to 
his bare, clay-coloured feet, 1 had been enjoying the pilot s 
company for about an hour, although he hadn t said a word, 
and even the seamen were quiet, they didn't have anything 
to do; we were ready to clear the port and we were just 
waiting for an off-shore wind. 

My keen senses were so extremely responsive to the 
unusual scent in the air that tears came to my eyes, so young 
and little was 1, and far away from my mother on the other 
side of the planet. The fragrance was perhaps that of al¬ 
monds. Something I did not recognize was in full bloom in 
the sunken gardens over in the lowlands beyond Lombaque; 
the pleasant smell had drifted over to the ship, but the same 
gentle breeze had also brought along with it some rotten 
odour emanating from the sewers of that dirty city. My eyes 
were completely open to the reality of the world about me 
for the first time in my life, and 1 was thoroughly happy, 
quietly observing everything. I was smelling life for the 
first time, conscious of every detail; my senses had suddenly 
begun to unfold as I stood there on that barrel and observed 
my new world. I was eight years old at the time, and that’s 
how my real life began. 

And now to continue: everyone was looking at the shuiuner- 
ing harbour-mirror, not only the handsome pilot, but also 
our seamen. We were watching some green-backed sharks 
swirling and crowding around the s; cr pipes at the edge of 
the shore. At the stem of the brig was a harpoon and line 
ready to use at a moment’s notice, and the bait was drifting 
about somewhere under the rudder. The water in the bay was as 
clear as glass and one could see all sorts of rubbish strewed 
along the rocky bottom of the harbour. In the meantime, 
a kept playing the same six or seven notes on a flute 

which was as long as a telescope. It was once believed that 
the same sequence of notes would attract sharks. 

(Continued on page 12) 
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Whenever the captain went on land, , 
the crew grabbed at the opportunity to j 
convert some of their favourite ideas | 
into reality. However, the shark.s were I 
not to be coaxed away from the city’s I 
anus so easily; sometimes they leaped I 
over each other as though their greedi¬ 
ness had shot them up out of the water. 
But I, unable to get enough of all the 
smells, all at once noticed a soldier stand¬ 
ing down at the very edge of the har- j 
hour basin, near the outskirts of the city, j 
just opposite our ship. He had on a j 
pair of red trousers. The sound of the \ 
flute had attracted his attention, and he i 
was looking in our direction, at the brig, ; 
which probably seemed to him like a ■ 
useless floating forest of foolishly erect- j 
cd trees standing motionless and mean- i 
ingicss in the middle of the bright, 
shimmeiing bay. 

I 

1 had noticed him only a split second j 
before it happened. One of the green- I 
backed sharks suddenly left the mael- j 
Strom of gluttons near the sewer pipes— 
obviously not drawn out to sea by the 
soft notes of the flute—and daitcd to¬ 
wards the water gauge near the shore, | 
then made a sudden turn and grabbed i 
the soldier by his trousers and pulled | 
him down into the water. The seamen J 
did not sec the incident. But I had seen ' 
everything, and my heart skipped a few ; 
beats, and my nose simply forgot to i 
smell what I had been enjoying. 1 saw i 
water splashing and then a blue cap j 
come to the surface—1 probably scream- i 
ed. The pilot saw it too. He did not i 
move, but then 1 heard him speak for ! 
the first time, lie shouted out one | 
word and repeated it again and again; 
“Brasse! Brassc! Bras.se!" 

1 realized that a fierce struggle had ! 
just taken place before my very eyes 
and that Death was the victor, that the 
soldier had gone under and was never 
to smell the sweet air on earth again, 
never to return, and 1 also knew that he 
continued to live under the watci, in a 
different way of couise, but yet not all 
the threads of life had been scveied. 
Brassc was the name of the soldier who 
had slipped so quickly from this life 
into another. Who can say whether 
or not some other magic event might 
cross my path in life and blur or even 
erase my memories of this one! By 
the way, in reference to Brassc the pilot 
said only, “Cross his name out’’ and 
“That's the end of him." But 1 didn’t 


really understand what he meant. As 
far as I was concerned, Brasse was a 
dead soldier, a red-trousered soldier; 
that simple explanation helped me 
because 1 was still a small boy. 

In the evening a light breeze came up, 
our flag fluttered to life again, we weighed 
anchor and started to move. My father 
was on board. He was a fall, fast- 
moving man with a thin, pointed nose. 
Night came, I was lying in my bunk, 
I had kicked off my blanket. I could 
sec the moon through the porthole. 

“Brasse! Brassc himself! Ts it so 
hard to believe, Adrian He let go of 
my hand and it fell on the edge of my 
bunk and hurt He sal down again on 
my father's bed, completely hidden in 
the shadows this ttme. "Maybe it's 
really you’’, T said. God heavens, after 
all he didn’t really exist any more My 
Brasse was dead, and I, a little boy, was 
thinking of him m the middle of the 
night, l.isten, water was already gurgl¬ 
ing next to the poithole and my bunk 
flited a little. There was no soldier 
there, 1 thought, ncithci before nor now 
- Brassc, I called out. 

Me immediately began to sob, and 
I said quickly, “V'ou’ie Brasse, and I’m 
piobably dreaming. But talk to me’’’ 
And because he started to ciy even more 
-“Say something, let me listen to you 
otherwise I might really wake up soon.” 

“The seaman has some work to do,’’ 
my visitor whispeied, “he won’t have 
time to play his flute." 

“Here it is!” f said in a happy lone 
as 1 reached behind my pillow pretending 
to get It for him. 

But the soldier, sitting there with 
his white hands resting on his bright 
liouscrs, started talking again; “When 
1 heard the flute, I realized that I hadn’t 
lived in vain, and 1 died willingly. I’m 
being truthful about it: 1 died a happy 
man' As the sun was setting, 1 
suddenly fell to the opposite side of the 
world, where once more a new day was 
dawning. And there I am now." 

“And you were torn to pieces?” The 
question slipped past my tongue. “I 
remained just as you see me here now.” 

“Remained!—The fish brought you 
some bad luck; didn't it bite you?” 
"Not really bad luck, not like sailors 
have,” Brasse said. - 

Why was I talking so frankly with 
a soldier I didn’t know?—I liked him. 


The Author 


Georg von der 
Vring was born 
in Oldenburg 
province in 1889. 

Before devoting 
himself exclu¬ 
sively to writing, 
he was a drawing 
teacher. He Is 
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lyrical poet averse to all ephemeral 
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volumes of verse have won him a steady 
following of readers. In 1956 he 
published a collection of the poems he 
had written in the previous half-cen¬ 
tury (“Die Lieder von 1906-1956”). As 
a novelist he secured his first success 
in 1927 with "Soldat Suhren,’’ a war 
book with an artist as a hero. This novel 
was also translated into English and 
French. It was followed two years later 
by “Camp Lafayette." a story of life 
in a ROW camp. His novel. “Schwarrer 
JSger lohanna” (Johanna, The Black 
Hunter) was also filmed. Von der Vring 
IS a member of the German Academy 
of Language and Poetry, Darmstadt 
and of the Federal PEN club. 


that's why! Besides, I was sound asleep. 
And then he slisrlcd talking like my 
father used to talk when he was drunk. 
He was certainly able to fill his son’s 
ears with tales about women. Such 
small ears should really be kissed. 1 
enjoyed listening to Brasse just as much 
then as I had earlier, even though ho 
was talking about women. His words 
were as enjoyable and as monotonous 
as an iKcan without a stoim. He said, 
“f was born over there in the interior, 
in an area that’s famous for its beautiful 
women. They don’t wither so fast 
there because of the more severe climate. 
But that's of no concern to us now—” 

“Why isn’t it_?’’ 

“I’ve loved a lot of them. Do you 
know anything about love, Adrian?” 
Now what was this all abopt?—Girls 
again! Then I said: “I’d like to hear 
more about your death.” 

The power of sleep was forcing its 
way into my arms, ray hands seemed 
to be sliding away. I heard the pilot’s 
harsh, trilling voice up on the deck. I 

(Continuedon page 14) 
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PROFILE OF AN INDIAN ARTIST 


MEERA MUKHERJEE 


Msara Mukherjaa, thewallknown sculptor from Calcutta 
racantly displayed an exciting collection other metal 
sculptures at an' exhibition sponsored by the Max 
Mueller Bhavan in New Delhi. A student of the 
Munich Academy of Fine Arts and a Master CraftS' 
man Award-winner of India. Meera Mukherjee in 
her work, combines the techniques of folk art 
traditions with the concepts of modern art. Her first 
exhibition in the Capital attracted more than 1,200 
visitors and all-round appreciation from art critics. 


J FIRST met Meera Mukherjee in 1956. 

She had just retum«l to Calcutta from 
Munich, where she had studied the art 
of sculpturing with Professor Toni 
Stadler. 1 remember her in the house 
of a mutual friend, tom with passions, 
not having got over the shock of coming 
home which hits the over-sensitive: What 
to do? What scope for her? Who would 
understand? Yet nothing dearer than 
being back in her beloved Bengal. “I 
want to make great figures” she said, 
her creative hands more telling than 
words. “I want to work like the Bastar 
tribe, using their technique, but blow it 
up in size!” 

Traditional metal work fascinated 
her by its directness and vitality of ex¬ 
pression. Now she combined the in¬ 
digenous forms with her own powerfiil 
imagination and depth of feeling. She 
learnt how to master the problem of 
building up large figures by a techni- 



“Teacfier,” a 
folk-tecimique 


•e, embodies the 
a ni>dem concept 


que so far only 
used for small ones. 

The intricacies of 
the clay-cum-weld- 
ing method deman¬ 
ded patience and 
physical strength. 

On some of her 
figures she spent 
mote than six 
months, or mote, 
if she didn’t have 
the money to finish. 

Letters from Bengal 
informed me about Meera's doings: now 
she was in Madhya Pradesh with the 
Bastar tribes, now she acquired her first 
workshop, now she could not work for 
want of money, now she held her first 
exbibjtion...nowshe woo the “National 
Award for Master Craftsmen,” in 19671 
Suddenly 1 found myself in Delhi. 
The Max Mueller Bhavan announced 
Meera Mukherjee’s first exhibition out¬ 
side Calcutta. There she was, in the 
midst of the ’Bastar’ brass figures of her 
heart's desire I For fourteen years, in 
the midst of difficulties and adversities, 
she had held on to her aim steadfastly. 

No figure of Meera Mukherjee s is 
like another. They arc full of energy 
and life, they stand on heavy over-sized 
feet and have expressions of ecstatic 
hilarity on their faces. They ate univer- 
sal and they are Indian and they are full 
of action and will. 1 could visualize 
some of this sculpture in front of official 
buildings in New Delhi: the tall, thin 
effigy-like “He Saw” or “Woman with 
a Water-Pot”, herself shaped like so 
many waterpots brimming with life. 
Or the green “Rama” stringing his bow 
in a movement which lets you hear the 
arrow brushing past, or “Vamana 



^'Troika," a striking group , combines the vitality of 
indigenous metal crafts tv ilk concepts of modern art 


Avatar” the dwarf incarnation of 
Krishna. Dr. Hermann Abs, President of 
Deutsche Bank, Lufthansa and Daimler 
Benz and an art connoisseur with a 
museum of his own, took time to go 
to Mrs. Mukherjee’s exhibition while 
he was in Delhi on economic errands. 
He bought one of her large pieces 
"Dandakeshwar” on the spot! Dr. 
Lcchner of the Max Mueller Bhavan was 
lucky enough to obtain “Thought- 
streams” and some smaller pieces were 
also sold. Meera Mukherjee could have 
international fame if she could exhibit 
outside India. 

Ajit Mookerjee was'lhe first Indian 
to buy a work of hers.- “Lord Chaitan- 
ya about to throw himself into the sea 
in ecstasy, seeing his beloved Krishna 
in deep blue colour” which he lent to 
this exhibition; a masterpiece. Meera 
shares the problem of all Indian sculp¬ 
tors: if they sell too much abroad they 
will have nothing left to show in India. 
And it takes many years to complete a 
new exhibition of this kind. But at 
least another year of obstinate and 
penetrating search for her artistic truth 
is guaranteed to Meera Mukherjee now. 

SItrld Kahle 
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didn’t fali asleep very quickly because ; 
a cloud of smoke from my father's pipe 
was still hovering over me. Brasse | 
wouldn't come in because of this detest- | 
able smell, I thought, and I wanted , 
him to visit me, to fill my sleeping hours I 
with his words. The ocean is often too j 
big and boring. Is dying different from \ 
living? There had been a struggle. The i 
shark had taken a bite out of him, a huge j 
one probably, and caused his death. 

My forehead seemed to be wrinkling i 
and shrinking, because the ends of my | 
hair were tickling my eyes. And so 
I managed to see him because 1 wanted 
to. I didn't hear a sound, but I saw 
him come into my cabin, right through 
the cloud of smoke—a colourfully dress¬ 
ed man. I was not frightened; 1 lay in 
my bunk very still and held my breath 

Fear was not meant to be my lot— 
but 1 rubbed my eyes and closed them 
tight. There wasn't a sound! After a 
short while I opened them a little and 
saw him sitting on my father’s bunk, 
and I watched him raise one of his huge 
hands, slowly and meaninglessly, and I 
noticed his white, shiny teeth, and.... 

“I’m the soldier, Adrian’’, he said 
to me quietly, "stay in your bunk. It’s 
only a short visit.’’ 

I covered my eyes and thought to 
myself; what a lot of nonsense! He 
replied: “Not at all' I’m really here 
and not just a dream. Let me sit here 
a while and talk to you. You probably 
enjoy talking to soldiers back home, 
although usually not in the middle of 
the night, of course. My name’s Brasse.’* 

"1 know", I said. “Oh, mother 
I'm having such a terrible dream!" 


Brasse got up then and took hold 
of my hand and said firmly; “This is 
Brasse standing here and no dream. Stay 
awake, Adrian! Later you’ll be able to 
sleep for a long time, young man ’’ 
“Didn’t you drown?’’ I asked him. 
“Of course, and you were the only 
one to see it!” 

“I and the pilot ” 

“Yes, and the sharks ate me ” 

“Are you dead now?” 

Brasse was standing next to me; 
he put my hand on his heart and said- 
“Here, feel it!” 

“It’s beating,” 

“You see!” 

"It’s beating. You are another soldier.” 
“No, you don’t know about love yet, 
young man! But don’t let that bother 
you, love’s not worth much anyway. 
When you do learn about it, it doesn’t 
make you any smarter, in fact it makes 
you a whole lot dumber.” 

“Probably not dumber”, I dared to 
contradict as 1 thought of my father 
who always liked to go on land to 
meet some girls. 

“Dumber than before!" the soldier 
insisted as he gestured with his hands. 
“I can tell you this as an expert. But 
you shouldn’t think that 1 have a low 
opinion of beautiful women!” 

“Oh, no”, I yawned, 

“1 admit everything, Adrian! But 
listen, have you ever been in a war? 
There’s a lot of shooting, you know- 
boom! boom! And you’re shot. The 
result; a soldier’s death." 

“But you didn’t die in a war! That 
wasn't the cause of your death today; 
there were no shots fired—an animal 
bit you; father said a hyena...” “Look 
at my forehead!" Brasse shouted, filled 


with delight. He had taken off his cap. 
“Can you see this bird fluttering about 
here? I always say to myself: you damn¬ 
ed Brasse, what’s behind your forehead? 
What a stupid bird fluttering there!” 

He laughed as though intoxicated as 
I stretched and yawned. And then in the 
middle of my dream I suddenly returned 
to reality and shouted angrily; “Mother! 
What an awful dream!” 

Awakened by my own voice! The 
soldier was gone! My father was there. 

He had just crawled into bed and pulled 
the blanket over him; the pipe in his 
mouth was still glowing in the shadows. 

His nose shone in the light of the moon. 

At that moment, the scene around me 
seemed even more bewitching, and I said 
in a loud voice: “Father, the soldier said 
he had no praise for women." 

“Better sleep,” he mumbled. 

“In this way you’re a different sort 
of man,” I continued. 

“The soldier drowned, but you’re 
alive. Will you die soon too, father!” 

“Why do you want to know? Now 
sleep.” 

After a while he whispered to him¬ 
self: “There’ll have to be an end to 
the ear-boxing sometime—so farewell." 

I listened, but he probably would not 
die so soon, I thought. Of what? And 
1? I was still young and would live a 
long time yet. 1 would grow big, like 
Brasse, even bigger. 

“Farewell, farewell”, my father whis¬ 
pered. Sparks sprayed out of his pipe— 
they fell on his blanket and he pressed j 
the glowing life out of them—a.s he 
always did. And I fell asleep. 

TmtMsr: Cmts* ksyiMind S*ld«n 
Cesrtwy: “Salt Itarmtlantl'' 
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- .. r— MARK THE CONTRAST —r-rr -- 

aS a country devoted to the advancement of the one of the pioneers ir this field Today it is not 

^peaceful uses of the atom West Germany has only a manufacturer of nuclear naeiors but is 

for long occupied a prominent position in the v/orld also m exporter of tht^e sophisticated items to 

nuclear club With eight atomic power stations other countries as well Above Western Europe s 

already meeting the energy requirements of industry a heaviest reactor mounted on heavy duty trailers 

number of reactor centres working for industrial strpsoutof an Oberhausen firm and heads for 

research and schemes for the utilisation of atomic the Rhein Herne canal harbour on way to Sweden 

energy for land marine arid space propulsion The pictur’ below incirporalc 15 changes is 

well advanced the Federal Republic has become usuil Can you spot them? 
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IN SHORT 


A new law in the 
Federal Republic of 
Germany gives drafted 
Germans the choice 
between military service 
or the peace corps. The 
first batch of German 
volunteers who chose 
to work in developing 
countries under the new 
law, has just left Ger- 
many for their over¬ 
seas assignments. 

* 

The United States 
have invited the Federal 
Republic of Germany 
to participate in the 
development of a re¬ 
usable space-transporter. 
The total development 
cost for the vehicle, a 
prototype of which is 
scheduled to be ready 
in 1972, is estimated at 
10 billion dollars, 
m 

The German Federal 
Post Office operates 
the largest teleprinter 
network in the world. 
The 74,500 subscribers 
in West Germany can 
communicate with each 
other by just dialling 
the telex number and 
typing out the message. 
The transmission is 
instantaneous. 

* 

The Foreign Minister 
of the Republic of Tuni¬ 
sia Mr. Habib Bour- 
giba Jr. will pay an 
official visit to the 
Federal Republic on 
March 10 and 11,1970. 
« 

With 2 gold, 1 silver 
and one bronze medals 
West Germany’s bob- 
sleigh aces were uni¬ 
versally successful at 
the recent 13th world 
championships. 

* 

The building-boom in 
Germany, which started 
some 20 years ago and 
has been accelerating 


ever since, shows no 
signs of abating. With 
3 lakh living unitsbuilt 
bt 1969, the Federal 
Republic ranked second 
qfter Sweden on the 
world list of home build¬ 
ing countries. 

* 

Federal Chancellor 
Brandt plans to con¬ 
tinue his rounds of 
consultations with West¬ 
ern leaders with a visit 
to President Nixon, early 
in April this year. The 
main subject of the 
talks will be Germany’s 
Eastern Policy. 

it 

Housewives and wi¬ 
dows hold the largest 
share of capital of one 
of Germany's leading 
chemical firms, BASF 
of Ludwigshafen. With 
M,327shares this group 
owns 15.74 per cent of 
the firm's total capital. 
Employees and civil 
servants compose the 
next largestgroup, own¬ 
ing 12 per cent of the 
share capital. 

* 

Eligible bachelors bet¬ 
ween 25 and 30 in the 
Federal Republic are 
finding that there is a 
dearth of marriageable 
women in their age- 
group. According to a 
recent population sur¬ 
vey, there are more than 
twice as many men in 
this age-group looking 
for a wife than there 
are abtgle women. 

* 

A ccording to the latest 
trade statistics publish¬ 
ed in Germany the 
deficit in India’s trade 
with the Federal Re¬ 
public has narrowed 
down to 261.5 million 
Marks {Rupees 52.3 
crores) in 1969—an 
improvement by 98 
million Marks {Rupees 


19t6 crores) over the 
previous year’s figures. 
Indian exports to West 
Germtmy increased by 
ten per cent. 

The Volkswagen Works 
Foundation has donated 
1,83,000 Marks {Ru¬ 
pees 3.66 lakhs) to the 
University of Muenster 
for continuing work on 
a promising new instru¬ 
ment for the early dia¬ 
gnosis of cancer. 

* 

On cm average the 
number of motor vehi¬ 
cles on the roads will 
increase twice as fast 
as the mileage of roads 
to accommodate them 
between now and 1985. 
These alarming con¬ 
clusions are the results 
yielded by a traffic 
study conducted by the 
German Shell Division 
bt Hamburg. 

♦ 

The city of Frankfurt 
in the Federal Republic 
will host the 5th Week 
of Asian Films in McQf 
this year. So far nine 
Asian countries includ- 
big India and Japan 
have already applied for 
participation. 

« 

BASF, the West Ger¬ 
man chemical firm, is 
building the world's first 
industrial nuclear power 
station. So far atomic 
power plants have been 
built only for research 
purposes or for electri¬ 
city supply corporations. 

* 

At a Press conference 
qfter the return from 
his Asian tour, the 
German Federal Foreign 
Minister Walter Scheel 
pointed out that the 
report about an upgrad¬ 
ing of the Indian Trade 
Mission in East Berlbt, 
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ebeulated by the East 
German News agency 
“ADN,” has been 
officially disclaimed. 

★ 

Due to the cheaper 
idutrter flight facilities 
available in_ Germany, 
a substanticd rise in 
German tourism to 
India is expected for 
1970. Last year, about 
12,000 German tourists 
visited In^a. This 
year’s forecast: 20,000. 
♦ 

The Indian Govern¬ 
ment sanctioned 8 
jwther Indo-German 
economic colUAora- 
tion projects in the 
fields of plastics, agri¬ 
cultural tractors and 
chemical products, 

* 

Germany’s first rail¬ 
way line, connecting the 
neighbouring cities of 
Nuremburg and Fuertn, 
was closed down after 
135 years of service. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK 



QCRMASY lm\ been a dual symbol lo 
the Horld for a quarter century now. 
The Federal Republic of Germany, as 
President Nixon put it during hi.t Euro¬ 
pean tour last year, represents man's 
desire to he free. A divided Germany, 
on the other hand, reflects the continuing 
conflict between the two major world 
powers. In this particular context, Ernst 
Majonica's hook "East-West Relations: 
A German View" explores the role his 
country can play towards a lasting peace. 

Majonica opines that the current 
German policy is mainly directed towards 
German re-umficatwn, European integra¬ 
tion, and a strong Atlantic alliance. He 
argues that peace and freedom for all 
nations cannot be achieved on a lasting 
basis until these three goals ate achieved. 
In his opinion the German question, which 
is symbolic of the cold war, will finally 
decide the final success or failure of the 
present policy of detente between the East 
and the West. As for European inte¬ 
gration, the author calls for a European 
federation to replace the pre.sent national 
rivalries and old alliances. In the matter 
of Atlantic Unity, he admits, the goal is 
stdl far off though he feels that this part¬ 
nership can be fully realised. 

Ernst Majonica, who has been a mem¬ 
ber of the German Bundestag (Parliament) 
since 1950 and is the Chairman of the 
CDU-CSU Parliamentary Foreign Policy 
Committee, puts across his thesis In a pre¬ 
cise and clear-cut manner. The book makes 
a useful contribution to the current inter¬ 
national debate on the German Question. 

PuWialwr; IV*4<rick l>ru|*r, Ntw York 

rrico: tt-M 


A PLEA FOR A LOOK BEYOND DIVISIVE PROBLEMS 

On February 11 Mr* Willi Stoph, Chairman of the East 
German Council of Ministers, sent a letter to Federal 
Chancellor Willy Brandt, suggesting—inter alia--a 
meeting in East Berlin. The Federal Chancellor lost 
no time in replying to the letter and making concrete 
proposals for a series of top-level meetings between 
representatives of the two parts of Germany. Bonn's 
State Secretary Conrad Ahlers made the following 
statement on the release of Chancellor Brandt’s reply 
to Mr. Willi Stoph: “By expressing in his reply to the 
Chairman of the G.D.R. Council of Ministers his readi¬ 
ness for talks, the Federal Chancellor has suggested an 
attempt to look beyond the divisive problems and seek 
to get negotiations going which may lead to contractual 
agreements. This confirms the Federal Government's 
standpoint that contractual agreements can only come ■ 
after negotiations, not before.’’ 

TEXT OF CHANCELLOR BRANDT’S LETTER: 

“I have noted with thanks your letter of February 11 
and the invitation it contains to have talks with you. 

At present I do not think it would serve any purpose 
to concern myself with the details of your letter and 
so continue our exchange of letters which are con¬ 
fined to a repetition of our respective positions. I 
cannot accept prior conditions. The beginning of a 
normalisation of relations between the two states in 
Germany will represent a mutual contribution to detente 
and security in Europe. 

“I feel it is now time to try and look beyond the 
problems which divide us and to consider the binding 
elements. If we can do this then it ought to be possi¬ 
ble to reach contractual agreements as well. With a 
view to initiating such negotiations, I am willing to 
arrange a meeting with you to which I would bring with 
me Federal Minister Pranke and other advisers. How¬ 
ever, the dates you suggest clash with other commit¬ 
ments I have in connection with budget debates in 
Parliament which I cannot postpone. I think the best 
thing is for our officials to meet in the week between 
February 23 and 27 to discuss the necessary techni¬ 
cal preparations and finally fix the date for our first 
meeting. As I see it a suitable date would be not 
later than in the second or the third week of March, 
and I start from the assumption that the next meeting 
would take place in Bonn.’’ 
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7() ll'<;.'',v(iiv ... 
Sene Secretnry DueUwici 


Pankow. . .. 

Minister of German Affairs Franke 


iind Moscow 

State Secretary Ejon Bahr 


BONN’S EASTERN INITIATIVE 

gONN’S Kiistern iiiiiiuiiM' lariliills preiiarort and doitm'div pursued for u lonst lime is mtivin); from (he stat;* «f one¬ 
sided deelaralions to Ihiil of liiult-leiel Iniks and political aelioii. 

Ihe past leu weeks liaie witnessed a series of unprecedented moves und meetiniis in Ihe relations between llie 
l ederal Kepiiblic nl (•ennanv and Ihe countries of Ihe Isaslern Bloc. 

.Slate Secrelarv Ferdinand Duckwit/, (.eriiiany's former Ambassador to India, went to Warsaw as Bonn's special 
cmissars for talks with Ihe I’olish Dcpiils I tireijtn Minister .Insef V\iniewic/.. 

In Moscow. Bonn's State Secretarv l.tton Bahr completed Ihe second round of talks with Soviet l orcipn Minister 
(iromvko. On l ebruarv 1(1 l-oreinn Minister (iromvko and other hiith Soviet Officials attended a formal dinner at the (ierman 
llmbassv. It was Ihe first lime since .10 years that a Soviet l■orei);n Minister had dined at Ihe residence of a (jcrinan Ambas¬ 
sador. On 1't‘hruarv 12, around niidnii’ht, Ihe Deputy Soviet l oreiun Minister Semyonov iiiievpeeledly arran|>i>d a supper for 
(jerman Foreie.'i Minister Scheel, as he stopped at Moscow airport on his way to India. Slate Secretary Biht's visit culminated 
in a reception by the fvoviel Brime Minister Kosyuin. Insiy'iiificanl as these "diploinalic niceties" may seem to some observers 
ill the liphl of the serious problems and differences of opinions between Bonn and Moscow, they clearly indicate the importance 
which the Soviet (iovernnient ascribes to Stale Secretary Bahr's niissioii and that is a hiphly sit'iiificanl fact in itself. 

In Ihe face of all this activity [■■.asl Berlin also felt itself oblined to move. On Ihe very day foreign Minister Scheel was beiny; 
wined and dined at Moscow, a letter by the liasl (German ( hainnan of the t ouncil of Ministers Willi Sloph was handed over 
in Bonn, conlainini; an invitation for ( hancellor Willy Hraudl to visit f ast Berlin. I houch the lony! l-.asl (•ernian letter contains a 
number of traps and iinacceplablr coiidilioiis, the Brandt (lOveriiment kept up the momentum by replying and by sendiiiy; a dele- 
Kalion to l-.asl Berlin for technical discussions aimed at preparinu the ytround for a visit of ( hancellor Brandt to laisl Germanv. 

I’eople in (.ermany and all over the world will watch Ihe prot;ress of the evpeiled talks allcnlivelv and will be able 
to jiidne how Ihe two parts of (.i-rman? stand up to the lest of seckini; iinderstandiny: in the interests tvf their people and in the 
larger interest of securing peace in Knrope and Ihe world. 
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RHYTHM with the ball is no chiid's 
play, particularly when it is at the 
Gymnaestrada. A world festival of 
gymnastics without competition, a festival 
of beautx ouci grace for the whole 
gymnastics movement—that is the 
Cymnaestrmhi. whuh brings together 
young people /loiti all over the world 
for one week every four years. It 
was invented by'ja Dutchman, who gave it 
its name, combining Dutch words which 
mean gymnastics placed at a higher level. 
Eleven thousand male and female gym¬ 
nasts recently met for the fifth Gymnaes¬ 
trada at Basel in Switzerland to display 
an ideal cross-section of the work of the 
gymnastics associations in mass, individual 
and team performances but without 
awarding points, without classification 
and without prizes. At the Cym- 
naeslrada in Basel almost all the European 
tuitions, as well as groups from the re¬ 
maining continents, displayed their con¬ 
cept of gymnastics in some 300 perfor¬ 
mances. It was obvious that the trend is 
towards rhythmic gymnastics, to relaxed 
movement and group performances by 
club teams. The large and knowledgeable 
international audience attending the 
Gymnaestrada rewarded the achievements 
and the efforts of the performers 
with applause but not with medals. For 
sport should be play or hobby and not a 
fight for top performance—that is 
the opinion of those who love the 
Gymnaestrada. 


German Artist Exhibits Stuttgart Paintings 


\ 4 EM 0 RIES of the sister-city ' 
relations between Bombay and 4 ,,, 

Stuttgart were pleasantly stirred 
in the Maharashtrian capital 
recently when the German artist, 

Margarete Hecklingcr, who is also 
an art teacher in a Sindelfingen 1 
school, displayed her paintings 
of Stuttgart in an exhibition at 
the Artists Aid Centre, Bombay. 

Miss Hecklingcr, who uses oils, 
mix and distemper techniques, 
is particularly adept in portray¬ 
ing cities which she has visited 
extensively both in India and 
Europe. On her return home, 
she proposes to hold another 
exhibition of her works done in 
India which she visited as a 
participant in the Bharat M^lis 

tour organised by the Stuttgari-based Indo-German friendship society. 
Apart from her artistic pursuits. Miss Hecklingcr is a Secretary of the 
Bharat Majlis and takes active part in promoting friendship between the 
two peoples by arranging social get-togethers in the Swabian Capital. 


Exhibition: ‘^Children See Bangalore” 


THE curiosity of most 
Mysorean adults was _, 
fascinatingly diverted to, V 
the child’s world when the ' 

Max Mueller Bhavan in 
Bangalore put on view a 
school children's art exhibi¬ 
tion under the title “Child¬ 
ren See Bangalore.” Con¬ 
stituting the Indian counter¬ 
part to the German ex¬ 
hibition “Children See 
Munich,” the exhibits afford 
an interesting insight into 

the child’s visual conception of this beautiful South Indian city. 
The competition, open to school children in the age-groups, 3-5, &- 8 , 
and 9-14 attracted as many as 108 entries and afforded a delightful 
treat to all visitors who voted for the award-winning creations. Mrs. 
Gertrud Breuer, wife of the Director. Max Mueller Bhavan, gave away the 
prizes to the kids some of whom may one day bloom into mature artists. 




Top Winners At WIAA Car Rally 


^R. Dieter J. Cueppets, 
the cinomobile techni¬ 
cian at the German Con¬ 
sulate in Bombay (picture: 
left), and his co-driver 
C3iristian Kaindl, an auto¬ 
mobile instructor at the 
Father Agnel Technical 
School (right), made news¬ 
paper headlines by scorii^i 
top honours at the all-India 
car rally organised by the 
Western India Automobile Association recently. The German team 
bagged a plaque and a Rs. 2S,00(^award in a 2.2(X) km race which 
originated simultaneously from Calcutta, Bombay, Delhi and Madras and 
converged at Nagpur before ending at Bombay. The two drivers wiio 
participated in the C:ia 8 s A event had to overcome stiff competition from 
41 other competitors before their performance was adjudged the best. 
The picture shows the West Oertnan team along with the Ford Capri. 
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THE 

BUNDESRAT 



Dr. Frinz Josef Roeder, President of 
the Bundesret (The Federal Council 
of the States), recently made a brief 
stopover In New Delhi on his way to 
Kathmandu where he represented 
the Federal Republic of Germany at 
the wedding of Crown Prince Birendra 
of Nepal with Princess Aishwarya 
Ra|yalakshml Devi. This brings Into 
sharp focus the eminent position of 
the Bundesrat (the Upper House of 
the Federal Parliament) over which 
he presides. The article below throws 
light on the high office of Dr. Roeder 
' and the (unctions of the Bundesrat. 

'QNDER the Basic Law (The Constitu¬ 
tion) West Oennany is a Federal 
Republic which means that the eleven 
constituent States tetain their autonomy 
aide by side with the federation as a 


Dr. Franz Josef Roeder, President o the Bundesrat (centre), being greeted by 
Ambassador Baron von Mirbach ( right) at Delhi’s Palam airport during the former's 
stopover on the way to Kathmandu to attend the royal Nepalese wedding 


through which the Laender (the con¬ 
stituent States) participate in the legisla¬ 
tion and administration of the Federation. 

It consists of members of tlic eleven 
State Governments. The number of 
votes each State has in the Bundesrat 
depends on the number of inhabitants of 
the Stale concerned. Each Slate may 
delegate as many members to the 


prevented from taking action. It has 
IS permanent committees in which 
each Slate is represented by one 
of its Bundesrat members or by a 
person delegated by the Land Govern¬ 
ment, having one vote. They prepare 
the decision of the full assembly. 

The Bundesrat may, through the in¬ 
termediary of the Federal Government, 


whole. As a federal organ constituted Bundesrat as it has votes. The votes of introduce bills of its own in the Lower 

out of the state governments, the Bun- each Slate may be cast as a block vote. House of the Pailiument. 

desrat is a suprenae federal ^dy and the President for one year H may also state its position on all 

coM^tmg link ^tween the federation biUs of the Federal Government prior 

ud the states. Some of its important governments. The President of the ‘o *eir submission to the Bundestag 

features are enumerated in a nutshell. Bundesiat is designated by the Con- (‘he Lower House) either by approving 

The Bundesrat (the Federal Council stitution to deputise for the President of rejecting them or by suggesting 

of the States) is a supreme federal organ the Federal Republic if the latter is amendments to them. Also it may 

debate all laws adopted by the Lower 



House. If a law adopted by the Bun¬ 
destag is also consented to by the Bund- 
esral, it comes into force after signature 
by the Federal President and promulga¬ 
tion. If, however, the Bundesrat docs 
not consent to a law adopted by the 
Bundestag it may demand the convoca¬ 
tion of the Mediation Committee 
which consists of eleven members each 
from the two Houses. In case no agree¬ 
ment is reached between the Mediation 
Committee, or if a proposal submitted 
by it is not accepted by the Bundestag 
or the Bundesrat (which is very rare), 
the Bundesrat may reject, and thus 
defeat, such laws as require its consent 
(for example amendments to the Basic 
Law, laws on tax revenues, laws affecting 
the administrative procedure or the 
structure of the Laender authorities). 
It can also veto such laws as 
do not require its consent, unless 
the Bundestag outvotes this veto by 
a majority of its members. 
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Letters To The Editor 


Dear l2dilor, 

I have always liketl and loved to read 
‘'German Menw” for its intere'<ling and 
informative articles and features. "Con¬ 
tours of A AVh' World," which outlines 
the German cooperation in India's social 
tians/oiIllation tor a new order, was an 
illiimiiiattn^ write up. 

"The policy of assisting developing 
countries constitutes a very important ele¬ 
ment in the I elatioinhips between the deve¬ 
loping eoiintrie\ and the industnalncd 
countries." \a\ s Walter Scheel and it 
seems he is speaking for the entire 
Geimaii people. We are getting the major 
share of German aid. about 35 per cent 
of total German assistance to alt deve¬ 
loping countnes India has received 5 
billion DM. These (acts andfiguics speak 
Volumes abaiil the inipoi lance being given 
10 loopeialion »ith India. .Money apuit. 
Get man i e pi ovidingu i sislaiice in various 
other spheres by wav of tecbniial training, 
specialised eduialum in the field of agii- 
ciilliire and mass lomniunicalions (TT) 

German-aided piojeils in India like 
the Rouikela steel plant, the first in 
this coiinti) ; the lignite mines a) Newell 
and the Hhadravau steel plant- -liase be¬ 
come the symbols oj lasting fiiendship 
between the two loiinliies. In the agii- 
ctillurol spbeie, piojecis like Maiidi, 
Kang! a and the Nilgiris have alieady 
shown e.scelicnl results Inlliewoids of 
Piesideiit f. y. Girl, German coopera¬ 
tion in 0111 ecoiioniu development plays 
“a leading pail in incieasing the industrial 
andagriciilluialprodiielion in lliecoiailiy." 

Let us hope as m the past, in Jiiluie 
as well the iho great counliies - 
Ledeial Republic of Germany and India 
—would c onimiie to be real pin tnei s 
in peace and pro.spcrity. 

I IS. Julahka Street. O P Sharma 

ja'nmu () & K State ) 


Deal I.diloi, 

We the people of Tibet need to be fi ee, 
to gel education and to enjoy leading the 
dijjeienl magazines that we gel fiom many 
places in the world. And so I would like 
to say ihal the "German Nesss" is one 
of the most iniercsling and i \iremely 
well pi epared among the ones ii i' leceive 
and lead I hope this will continue for 
many years and that Indo-Cerman Frieiul- 
ship will prosper for many yeais to come, 
particiilurly the fiiendship between the 
Tibetans and the Gin mans. 


0U)Ait4T ABOMATICSIlPiRT 

' (WNMnoH snwi uio w 
Dft.TRlGUNASEN" ;, 

htpBiin 1--—•"»»'*-*-***'***^ 
ON 

•JTTH SAIW 


GUJARAT AROMATICS PROJECT 


CHANGING SKYLINE 
OF INDUSTRIAL INDIA 


i^lTH the laying of the foundation 
’ ’ stone of the Gujarat Aromatics 
Project near Baroda, one more addition 
to the fast changing industrial skyline 
of India has been made. In terms of 
Indo-German collaboration it means 
one more venture in the impressive list 
of industrial complexes like Rourkela, 
Bhadravati and Neyveli, one more 
step to produce basic dyestuffs, pharma¬ 
ceuticals, textile fibres, electronic 
components, etc., from intermediate 
organic chemicals of petroleum. Also, 
it will save an expected Rs. 12.5 
crores worth of imported raw materials 
annually in foreign exchange. Among 
the guests of honour at the initiation of 
the project, set up with German aid, 
were: Or. Triguna Sen, Union Minister 




German Afmister Dr. G. F. Werner 
extending good wishes for the success 
of the project set up with German 
aid and technical assistance 


for Petrochemicals, Gujarat Chief 
Minister Hitendra Desai and the 
German Minister Dr. G. F. Werner. 




BirTibattn School 
Chofan.e.O Bir 
(Dn«. Kanira) 


S. Khadup 


Mr. T. Patel, Dr. Trigima Sen. Mr. Hitendra Desai, Dr, G. F. Werner and 
Mr, J. J. Mehta, going round the project site of the Indian Petrochemicals Ltd. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL ‘ GREEN WEEK” 


WEST BERLIN GOES 
GREEN AS IT SNOWS 

BY CHETAN CHADHA 


G enerally speaking, a 
“Green Week” in India is 
associated with the planting 
season. It may mean a “grow' 
more food campaign” or. more 
closely, the “Vana Maholsva” - 
the afforestation campaign. 

1 was therefore rather inlrigued 
at the invilalion to visit the “Green 
Week” in West Berlin in the 
freezing month of l-'ebruary. And 
when my plane landed at the 
West Berlin airport in the midst 
of heavv snow, I wondered 
wheiher it was not going to be 
a “white week" after all. 

■^'ct It turned out to be a really 
green week- once I enteied the 
spacious Palais Assembly Hall 
'World's choicest foodstuffs, 
flowers and forest piodiicts were 
on display at this massive inter- 
nati'inal show m which svime 
thiily nations, including India 
were reprcsCiiicil, 

In India tiuite olten "looil" is 
still a synonym of “roodgrams." 
This IS understandable m the 
context ol the generally low levels 
of living and the basic problem ol 
filling 500 million bellies. But for 
developed countries, food has a 
much wider connotation It in¬ 
cludes not only grain, vegetables, 
fruits and meat but also wines, 
beer and whiskies 

The wide range of all these food¬ 
stuffs from various countries 
offered not only an “appetising" 
spectacle to the visitor but also an 
opportunity to the exhibitor of 
assessing the marketability of his 
goods under conditions of free 
market competition. 

There was, for instance, Mr. 
V. K. Sharma at the Indian stand 
trying to initiate West Berliners 
into drinking mango juice. He 
gracefully offered the sweet pink 
liquid in tiny flasks to anyone 
stopping by his stand. Mr. 


Sharma claimed 
that he had 
succeeded im¬ 
mensely in popu¬ 
larising mango 
juice in Western 
Europe and had 
found good 
reponse I rom 
West Bei liners 
loo But he 
lamented that 
the supnheis m 
India were not 
able to keep 
pace With his 
cnihusi.isni 

Otiicr popular 
exhibits at the 
Indian slaiut 
included spues, 
curry powdei, 
cashew nuts and 
tinned sliiimps 
However, look¬ 
ing at the sa¬ 
ne! V of f<iod- 
stufls that goes 
into the w'estern 
consumer's bas¬ 
ket today, one 
felt that India 
had much more 

to offer, parti- _ 

cularly m the 

form ol processed fruits and 
vegetables In developed coun¬ 
tries producers of loodstulfs aie 
increasingly going over to pro¬ 
cessed foods. Vegetables and 
fruits aie being supplied |ust like 
meal or even a limshed meal— 
either tinned oi frozen. 

But. as Mr. Sharma pointed out 
from his experience, in making a 
further breakthrough m exports 
Indian suppliers must remember 
the vital importance ol quality, 
packing and consistency. Ex¬ 
plaining the last requisite, he said, 
any break in supplies would mean 
I0.SS of ground for the importei 



Two distinguished Germans, Josef ErtI, the Federal Minister 
for Food, Agriculture and Forestry (centre) and Lord 
Mayor Klaus Schuetz (left) were among the many visitors 
to bs received by Mr, and Mrs. Tane|a (right) at the Indian 
stand at the International ‘‘GreenWeek”exhibition mWest 
Berlin this year. India, one of the 1,376 participants from 
five continents and 30 nations, has found in West Germany 
tlic biggest market for its tea, cashew nuts, spices, tinned 
fruits •and preserved foodstuffs in the EEC countries after 
Belgium. The rapidly expanding market for Indian exports 
IS helping India to earn valuable foreign exchange, thus 
narrowing down the adverse balance of payments with 
the Federal Republic of Germany 


who may have spent a handsome 
amount in popularising a parli- 
ciilar product. 

The “Green Week," which is 
held in West Berlin every year 
since 1926, has come to be 
regarded as an important conlacl- 
ing centre where both the trade 
and the consiimci can be reached. 
Many West German firms have 
used West Berlin with its determi¬ 
ned consumer market as a testing 
ground for their new products. 
This has gradually become known 
elsewhere too, and thus accounts 
for the growing interest of foreign 
companies. 
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PROFILES OF GERMAN PHILOSOPHERS 



MARTIN HElOrCGER 


"'phE existent becomes evident (with 
regard to Being) in many ways." 
This sentence, based on a phrase of Aris¬ 
totle, which offers “a simple, compre¬ 
hensive definition of Being covering all 
its manifold meanings," has governed 
Martin Heidegger's thought. He believes-. 
"tVe must no longer inquire about the 
single existent but about Being as such from 
which the existent derives its meaning." 

Martin Heidegger was born at Mcs- 
skirch in Baden in 1889. After attending 
the grammar school at Konstanz and 
Freiburg he studied theology at Freiburg. 
He decided to devote hmnelf wholly to 
philosophy which made him study the arts 
and the natural sciences. In 1916 Husserl 
came to Fieihurg and Heidegger became 
his as.sistant in 1919. Practice in pheno¬ 
menological "seeing" which only became 
po.ssible for Heidegger in the years of 
persona! contact with his eminent teacher 
formed the basis of his attempt to elucidate j 
the troubling question of Being by way | 
of an interpretation of the history of \ 
western thought. In 1923 he was appointed '■ 
to the Chair of Marburg but in 1928 he 
resigned and returned to Freiburg. He 
became Professor Emeritus in 1951. 

In his examination of the western 
metaphysics, the religious testimonies of 
Pascal, Luther and Kierkegaard, and in 
his interpretation of Sietzschc, Heideg¬ 
ger has always tried to awaken the 
experience of the peculiarity and the 
transformation of the Being in the sense 
of presence. In his "Letter on Humanism" 
he says: "Henceforth, thinking will no 
longer be philosophy because it will 
think more originally than metaphysics 
(another name for philosophy)." ■ 



j ERNST BLOCH 

I 

pHE early philosophical thought of 
Ernst Bloch was first formed by the 
teachings of Hegel and the Hegelians, 
Schelling, the romantic nature philoso¬ 
phers and Schopenhaeur. The first ex¬ 
pression of his lively thought and alert 
j contemporaneity was " Geist der Utopie” 
i (The Spirit of Utopia) published In 
j Munich in 1918. The basic theme of 
' this ftrst work was taken up again in a 
more definite and deromanticised manner 
j in "The Principle of Hope" (a work 
' written dining his years of exile in 
America) wherein he brings out man as 
a creature unconquered and therefore erect 
and hopeful. The historical and contem¬ 
porary manifestations of life, art, religion 
and thought are explained against the 
] background of this utopian goal in the 
light of which man is seen as the creature 
i bearing the full responsibility Jor what 
becomes of this world and for making it a 
place inhuhited by free and fraternally- 
minded men as their home. 

Ernst Bloch was born at Ludwigshafeii- 
on-Rhine in 1885. He studied philosophy, 
physics and music at Munich and IViierz- 
burg, obtained his doctor's degree in 1908 
and then lived for some years as a free¬ 
lance writer. In 1933 he migrated to 
Switzerland and then to the United States. 
At the request of the romantic scholar, | 
Werner Krauss, he returned to Germany 
in 1949 to take up the chair of philosophy 
at Leipzig. Some of his pupils were ar¬ 
rested in connection with the Hungarian 
events in 1956 and he himself was forced 
to retire. In August 1961 he failed to 
return to Leipzig after a visit to West 
Germany. Since then he has lived and 
taught in Tuebingen in West Germany. 



KARL JASPERS 


writings are governed by the will I 
to do what I can to increase, by I 
however little, the amount of understand- kV 
I ing in the world and to do so by making 
[ the reader uneasy by opening his eyes 
, to the potentialities of his existence, by 
encouraging him to become himself and 
. by casting him upon the shores of the 
; uncomprehended," says Karl Jaspers in 
his "Philosophical Autobiography." His 
philosophy has political and didactic 
tendencies and he believes that he has to 
j help people, in particular the Germans, 
j to a more complex self-awareness. 

[ Jaspers was born at Oldenburg in 
1883. He attended the grammar school 
at Oldenburg and soon found himself In 
conflict with the authoritarian school 
system and its outdated methods. At 
17 he had read the works of Spinoza who 
became his philosopher. He studied law 
but finally qualified in medicine. He 
started as an assistant at the Heidelberg 
University's psychiatric clinic and soon 
became a lecturer in psychology. In 1921 
he obtained a full professorship in philo¬ 
sophy. Later he married Gertrud Mayer 
who came of a Jewish family. Under the 
Nazis he was deprived of his chair and 
was forbidden to publish any of his writ¬ 
ings. After the War the University of 
Heidelberg was re-established at his 
instance. His main philosophical objective 
thereafter became the elucidation of the 
moral and realistic considerations Involved 
in politics. In 1948 he took up a chair at 
the University of Basle where he now lives. 

He has been awarded the Goethe Prize 
and the German Publishers' Peace Prize. 

FrQin l **PorKr»its Prom Gormon 
(ntotloccuti Llfo'* Ptui Swirid^. 

PubUthor: Guonthor NMko* Pfyllin|M« 
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Breathe 

AT honie Lisa had not felt any worse than usual, but later, 
^ when riding in the tram, every single jolt seemed icn times ; 
harder than it actually was—hard and brutal jerks and jolts 
that she was too weak to resist and yet could not avoid. 

The slender steeple of the Memorial Church leaned 
towards the roof of the tram, and the tiam was going in 
circles and forwards and backwards all at the same time. She 
was dizzy and terror-stricken and had turned pate. She had 
never known such terrible fears and sensations before. She 


of strength she had deserted her; she swayed a little and 
collapsed. No one caught her. 

Two men picked her up and carried her to a first-aid 
station. One of them was heavy set, had protruding lips and 
wore a pince-nez that looked like a weapon perched on 
his bulldog face. A black dog ran along beside them, barking 
all the time. The heavy-set man tried to kick it. She opened 
her eyes and whispered her name and address. The dog 
balked furiously. 

“What happened to her?” The doctor at the flrst-aid station 
was washing some blood off his hands under the water lap. A 
woman who had been run over was screaming in .the 
adjoining room. 

“Put her in that chair over there,” He walked towards 
Lisa as he dried his hands. The towel, fluttering light in 


had to get out. She staggered towards the door. 

The tram stopped. She stood numb n the midst oi the 
milling crowds in the street for a second. Then every drop 
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LEONHARD FRANK; 

breathe 


she were in a swaying railway coach, 
gilding silently thiough a landscape 
Wankclcd with dirty-grey snow. Her 
head drooped down on her shoulder. 
"Please call my docioi. Number 1745." 

“Fiist of all 1 have to have your 
name." 

She closed her eyes and put her 
finger tips on the carotid artery in hci 
neck. Her hcait slopped “Lisa Vier- 
kanl.” She did not have enough strength 
to raise her head again. Her face was 
as pale as death. The brown lines under 
hei eyes had become very dark. She 
whispered her address again "Please 
have someone lake me home." 

"It’s my duty, of coul^c, to tell you 
that you’d have to pay foi the ambu- | 
lance. Arc you married'.’...And your ! 
maiden name?” The telephone rang 
He tossed his iccord book on the tabic. ' 
“First-aid station!" ' 

The woman in the adioining room i 
was screaming constantly. Hci foui- : 
year-old daughtei was leaning against | 
the doorpost iiist outside the closed door. I 
and she was crying at the lop of hci 
voice. "What? Whal does she look 
like?. Tall? What docs tall mean'’.. | 
Strange that people can nevei describe I 
even the relatives they live with' he ; 
muttered to his assistant, whose mouth 
was a veiy straight, thin line undei two ' 
bright peaceful, clear-blue eves i 

"Did your wile have a hiile giil with 
her?...Then this isn’t hei " lie put the 
receiver down. 

“When and whcie were you born"’ . 
I’m Sony, but first I’ve got to know when 
and where you were born," he said to 
Lisa as he wrote hci answers down. 
The room was swaying She was about 
to faint again. 

“My doctoi. 1745." 

"What w'as youi maiden name'’" 

He repeated hei name and asked, 
“With a y'’" 

Lisa was snuggling haid ti' remain 
conscious She thought she would die, 
and she had the feeling that the man 
with the record book in his hands was 
niurdciing hci. 

The hcavy-sct man took his pince- 
nev oil". "Do you have to take down 
every last detail before you can help this 
woman'" He thiewhis pinec-ne/ back 
on his face and stuck his lips out again. 


"If we don't gel this information im- 
I mediately, sometimes it takes da\s to 
I leain the identitv of one of these people. 

In the meantime, the relatives worry 
themselves to death because of all the 
uncertainly. That’s the other side of 
It. Call hci docloi," he said to his 
assistant 

The scicams coming from the injur¬ 
ed woman in the not room suddenly 
changed -she had begun to scream like 
some stiangc animal. The little girl 
continued crying 

“Now what happened to you'’" 

Lisa tried to raise her head, it drooped 
down again 

"Heait trouble." 

His assistant put the receiver down. 
"Her doctor would like you to give her 
some digitalis right away and wants her 
to be taken home " 

The dooi was pushed open. Two 
policemen carried an old man in. His 
face was green; his dirty, stiff hat was 
lying on his stomach. The heavy, warm 
smell of carbolic acid devoured the Iresh 
air in the room at once “Do you al¬ 
ready have his personal data lor the 
records'.’’’ i 

"He hasn't regained consciousness 
yet," one of the policemen said "And 
when we found him. he was already 
unconscious.” 

1 he doctor let the old man's hand 
drop. "He's dead. A stroke. Notify 
the morgue ” 

He turned to talk to the heavy-set ■ 
man. “Perhaps he has a wife and chil- , 
dren. You see ’ We have hfty-six fiist , 
aid stations, and each one of these places i 
handles quite a few serious cases every | 
single day! We're living in a metropolis, i 
Just imagine what a tangled mess we'd I 
have if..." “Yes, but .." I 

"No but about it!" [ 

“Anyway, at least give hei some ! 
medicine now!" The next moment the 
doctor and the heavy-set man rushed over 
to Lisa who had fainted and was fall- I 
ing olT the chair. ! 

"1 he doctor is on the phone He's i 
coming right away. Your wife is ill," . 
said the sixteen-ycai-old maid to 
Michael, who had just come home. She 
had been in Beilin only three days and . 
she smiled about everj thing she saw and ; 
heard in Beilm. She was as fair as flax, ' 
as healthy as an apple, and in only thicc 


The Author 

H Leonhard Frank 
was born In 
Wurzburg^ Ger¬ 
many on Septem- 

described his life 
in the last novel 
he wrote, “Links, 
wo das Herz 1st " 
in which the mam character, Michael 
Vlerkant, portrays the author. After a 
periodof hard youth and tryinga number 
of different occupations, he turned to 
writing at the age of 28. His very first 
novel,*‘Die Rguberbande,’’ won him the 
Fontane Prize in 1914. In 1920 Frank 
was awarded the highly coveted Kleist 
Prize for his volume of short stories; 
••Der Mensch ist gut." A number 
of his subsequent novels, for example, 
“Das Ochsenfurter Mannerquartett,” 
“BruderundSchwester"and “Mathilde," 
have been translated mtomany different 
languages. "Karl und Anna," a short 
story, was dramatized by Frank himself. 
The play was a great success in Berlin, 
Paris, London and New York, and in 
1928 It was filmed. He moved to the 
USA during World War II and returned 
to Germany where he died in 1961. 


days she had Icaincd to wear silk stock¬ 
ings and to walk on high heels 

Michael picked up the receiver, and 
while their lamilv doctoi was still telling 
him what he knew about his wife, 
Michael heaid some heavy footsteps in 
the house. Two ambulance men in 
grey unifoims weic causing his wife 
upstairs on a slielchei 

A few St lands of hair had fallen 
down over her wax-hke face. Hei hands 
were folded across her chest, as though 
ready for the coflin. She looked like 
an unconscious woman who was just 
being wheeled out of an operating room. 
He received a tcniblc shock. “Put her in 
this bed heie'" He lushcd ovci toher side. 

She opened hci eyes and closed them 
again — a quick glance made by eyes 
no longer possessing the strength neces¬ 
sary to take a good look, a brief glance 
from weak eyes which fully reflected her 
condition: very giavc, fatalistic and at 
the same lime calm and composed—a 
woman with the fingei ol death pointing 
at her. 

She was not able to talk later in bed 
cither; she looked at him only once. 

1 

i (Cominued on page II) 
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Her lips were pale blue. Like a sharp knife, a terrible 
shock cut through his body once more. 

She felt his love and tenderness when he biushcd her haii 
away from her forehead, and she tried to smile for him Thai 
was more than a healthy woman could accomplish if she 
took all the burdens in the world onto Itei shouldcis for 
her beloved. 

After having taken off his coat tn the hallisay, ihedocioi, 
a friend of Michael's, put his stethoscope together as he 
rushed through the coiridor, paused a split second at the 
bedroom door and then quietly entered the loom 

.Some time before that Li.sa had made him promise to tell 
her the absolute truth about her health, even if it was 
extremely precarious, and he had thought he could make an 
exception in this case and really keep his piomise. -She was 
a clever woman, difficult to deceive, and lor a long time 
her soul had been closer to death than to life 

He sat down on the edge of her bed, managing in hide Ins 
surprise about the extiemcly poor slate ol he: hc.illh as he 
felt her slow, almost imperceptible pulse thiobbmg under his 
lingers. She opened her eyes again. Theic was a question 
and fear of asking it in her look. 

In a complelcly and inconspicuously calm voice he 
answered the unasked’ "A little heart trouble. Caidiac insuffi¬ 
ciency. You’ll be all right. You just shouldn't have any 
sort of cscilcment at all for a while.'’ 

Not until then did she ask’ "Will I die, vloctoi And 
at the same time a charming smile, tilled with hope and 
belief, spread across hci face. 

“No!" He laughed convincingly. "You are iiuich loo young 
to die. Now’, if you were thirty years older, .but.. ’’ 


"Michael, give me a comb, please, and a mirroi.” 

She was given an injection. Her pulse improved. She 
combed hei hair herself. Comforted and calm, she fell 
asleep and her breathing turned quiet and lelaxcd. 

“I’m surprised I hadn't expected such a serious atiaek. 
But there's no dangei,” he said to Michael. And that was 
actually his opinion. Then he wiotc a few presciiptions 

"You're telling me the truth’’" 

“The absolute truth.. I’m invited out this evening II you 
need me, you can call me there" He gave him the 
telephone number. 

The apartment was quiet again The bedioom door was 
ajar and the sixtecn-yeai-old maid from Pomerania was sitting 
watch nearby. She pulled her skirt up high above hci knees 
and, with obvious satisfacliun, studied the pleasing lines and 
perfectly formed cuivcs of hci legs as she lepcalcdly .stretched 
them out in front ot her, held them high and pressed ihciti 
close together. Aftei at living in Berlin she had shortened hei 
skirt by twenty centimetres and had got to know Ihe value of 
her legs for the first time. Wiili a smile she took a small 
mirror out of her apron pocket, looked at her beautiful, white 
teeth, and, with a liny little putT, powdered hei Ircsli peach- 
coloured checks for the third lime in hei life. At len o'clock 
she went to bed. Michael lay down on the couch, lislened and 
thought of Lisa, of his work, of Lisa, and eventually fell asleep. 

He was awakened later by her moaning. Racked by 
intense suffering, the upper pan of hei body was nov/ in a 
nearby armchair and only her legs were slill in bed, and her 
head was swaying slowly back and forth. Her lace was 
pale, her breathing fickle. 



Her Imly was limp and lifeless. The endless anxious 
hours a! hci hed.side ticked away 

"What aic you doing’’" The shock seemed to have comp¬ 
letely paialysed him; his feet weie as heavy as lead. He lifted 
Lisa back into her bed. Her body w.is limp and lifeless. 
Michael suddenly began ui sob All at once he had Ihe 
feeling that hci life was in danger. “I'll call ihe doctor.” He 
g.tve her some medicine and rushed to the telephone. 

No. lie wasn't pariiculaily woiried Michael should also 
1 pul a cold poultice over her bean Michael believed again 
because he wanted lo believe. She improved. She seemed 
to be falling asleep I'lie endless, anxious houis at her beside 
licked away. Liagile hopes that the doeloi might be right 
weie mixed with feelings of angci towards ihe doctor and 
moments ol deep anxiety. 

At eight o'clock llic following morning he heaid some 
i huiried feiotsteps coming down ihc coiiidui. Lisa's lace was 
; greenish and lifeless Only hei eyes still h,id life in them, and 
j they showed her suppiessed fcai ol death. 

"1 can see now that 1 should have stayed here last night 
j I'm lo blame,” "Tell me the truth!’' 

"It's vciy seiious! Wcjl have lo have a nurse come hcic. 

! The young gii 1 doesn't know enough about such tilings." 

I Liom that hour on Michael was no longer able to cat 
j a thing. He did not shave and did not get diessed any more, 
j (Continued on page 12) 
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He continually paced back and forth in , 
his dressing gown, night after night, 
and when he stood at her bedside, he 
smiled calmly and affectionately. He 
played his part well. For a whole week 
he dragged his hopes back and forth in 
his study. 

A specialist was called. In Michael's 
worried, tortured lyes he appeared to 
be far too young. It was not until after 
the examination, when the specialist 
returned to Michael’s study, that Michael 
could sec from his beardless, wrinkled 
face that this man had seen and experi¬ 
enced a great deal in his life. The spe¬ 
cialist said a few words which were as 
calm as his face, words which neither 
allayed Michael’s fears nor dashed his 
hopes. 

Towards evening, twenty-four hours 
before her death, Lisa said to the nurse, 
in Michael’s presence, “It’s nice to be ill 
when one is taken care of so well.” 

That was Lisa. She had always 
sought and found the best side of life, 
even in diflBcult times, and with just a 
few word, straight from her heart he 
possessed the natural gift of making 
others happy. Michael had to flee to 
his study at once, his composure had 
suddenly disappeared into thin air. 
His whole body shaking from sobbing, 
his hand pressed tight to his mouth so 
that she could not hear him, he collap¬ 
sed into his armchair, his head down on 
his arms. 

In the mom.ng the nurse went to 
Michael’s bedroom. She paused a mo¬ 
ment at the open door. Startled and 
shocked, he jumped up. “What’s the 
matter?” The nurse looked exc.ted. 
“She had a good night. She slept 
quietly. But it looks bad now. Sud¬ 
denly, a moment ago. .You’d better call 
the doctor right away.” 

But the doctor was already on his 
way. They heard his footsteps in the 
hallway. 

The nurse held L-sa’s head, she tried 
to calm her down and was continuously 
repeating: “Yes, yes,” although she 
didn’t understand a word. Lisa was 
stammering excitedly and gesturing emo¬ 
tionally with her thin hands. She had 
lost her power of speech. 

“A stroke,” the doctor said. He 
gave her an injection. Michael, who 
looked as though a bullet bad lodged 
in his heart, even though he was still 
able to stand up, was watching at her 


bedside. Every emotion and feeling had 
suddenly urned numb. 

After a few minutes she fell asleep. 
She was quieter when she woke up again. 
Her face was much calmer. She tried 
to form some words, and as she did so 
she looked at Michael, as a pupil who 
is trying hard would look at her teacher. 
Her eyelashes were filled with tears. 

By about noon she was able to speak 
again. Smiling and excited, she com¬ 
plained about the doctor at the first- 
aid station. “That hour there certainly 
made things much worse. 1 would have 
felt better now if 1 hadn't been taken 
there.” Then she described the scene at 
the first-aid station in detail to Michael. 

Once again his hopes took wing and 
soared. The doctor was still there. 
The maid, fee ing helpless and frighten¬ 
ed, was silting in the kitchen and doing 
nothing. She started to come to life 
again only after Michael asked her to 
make some coffee for the doctor. They 
could hear the coffee grinder at work. 
That was life. “Doctor, she’s not going 
to die, is she?” “It was only a light 
stroke.” 

The doctor spoke about something 
else to try to divert the thoughts of 
a man whose thoughts could no longer 
be diverted. The apartment was quiet 
again. The doctor was sitting next to 
Lisa. Michael was making a picture 
frame out of grey cardboard. He pasted 
a bent piece of cardboard on the back 
of the frame so that the picture would 
stand up, and then he put one of Lisa’s 
childhood photographs inside the frame. 
Even in this picture one could see how 
her ivory-white skin emphasized the 
brownness and beauty of her eyes, and 
in return her eyes lent clearness and love¬ 
liness to her skin. Michael had spent 
hours cutting out the frame and pasting 
it together. He had only walked quietly 
over to the bedroom door and back a 
few times. The room was still. He had 
set the picture up in front of him. There 
even seemed to be a trace of tragedy 
in her charming smile in the childhood 
photograph. 

Suddenly be heard an excited voice 
and a tenibie rattling sound. Lisa had 
bad another stroke. Her breathing 
stopped a while, far too long; her eyes 
stared before she was able to take a 
breath again, to get air from somewhere 
—somewhere far away. 


She raised her arm, held it straight 
out and pointed her forefinger at Michael 
I and demanded: “Come herel” With 
' a surprising amount of strength she 
! pressed his hand in hers. “Stay herel 
i Stay with me!” 

I The hour had come, and he knew 
{ that she realized it. 

I Her breathing was getting more and 
I more hesitant and irregular. The doctor 
1 gave her three injections in a row in her 
' thigh, he seemed to be jabbing the needle 
I into her flesh without much considera- 
I tion, and at the same time he exclaimed; 
j “Breathe! Breathe!” 

Michael joined in: “Breathe!” 

She did not. 

I “The respiratory organs have been 
j affected," the doctor said. 

I One more breath finally, and then 
I anotlier—and that terrible rattling sound 
I again. Then nothing—for a long time. 
I She did not breathe. She stared. Life 
I is breathing. And she could not. As 
{ she was losing her last struggle, she let 
I go of Michael's band. In the end man 
I is always alone. After a terribly long 
j half minute, she managed to draw one 
I more breath—a breath of life already 
I borrowed from the hereafter. It was 
enough to last a few final seconds. Her 
; head dropped to one side. 

“Dead,” said the doctor. 

' “Dead? No! No!” 

I “She’s dead.” The doctor went into 

the bathroom, left the door open, bent 
down o wash his hands and at the amc 
time glanced back at the bedroom. 

Suddenly Michael shouted; “Doctor! 
I Doctor! She’s breathing! She’s breath¬ 
ing! She’s alive!” 

The doctor rushed back into the 
room, his hands covered with soapsuds. 
Her lungs had automatically expelled the 
rest of the air that remained in them, 
but Lisa was indeed dead. 

“She’s dead.” 

Michael fell down on his knees at 
the side of her bed. The nurse was 
standing nearby. Her work bad come 
to an end—the same sort of end she had 
so often experienced. 

Weighed down by the increasingly 
heavy burden of life, Michael rose from 
bis knees slowly and hesitantly. He 
looked into her lifeless face and asked 
i in a changed, high-pitched, gentle voice: 
“Are you dead, Lisa, are you dead? 
Now you’re dead. My Lisa is dead.” 

Tratiilatad by: Cwr(« Rainnaiid $«M«n 
Courtaiy: Intermtiawl" 
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"TWO Views of Germany; Two Contrasts" in , sharply contrasting with the normally hectic 
' the "German News" of February IS has j pace of city life. Whether it is the view from a 
stirred the nostalgic memories of another ; window in a bleak facade (above), or the quiet 
weliknown Indian photo-journalist, Mr. T. S. i communion of an old couple in a lonely city 
Satyan, who visited the Federal Republic of ■ park (below)—the pictures show that even in 
Germany five years ago and shot the two the most commonplace surroundings there Is 
pictures on this page. The desire for human something to see—and to communicate—for 

contact is reflected In these studies of Germany, the sensitive eyes of a gifted photographer. 
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HEWS • FEATURES • PICTURES 



DY winning the finals of the World 
^Hockey Tournament at Bombay, the 
German national hockey team gained its 
biggest ever success on the inter¬ 
national plane. The skill it displayed 
during the championships not only got 
it exclusive praise from the Indian press 
but has also opened bright prospects 
(or it at the 1972 Games in Munich. 



THE future secretary will have type- i 
' writers, dictaphones, copying equip¬ 
ment and filing system combined in a i 
single desk. She will write on a screen | 
electronically, copy electrographically i 
from the screen-original and file office ! 
records on microflims and tapes. A ! 
built-in microphone in the headrest will 
be her telephone. The Prototype Olym¬ 
pia "Data Commander" Is a complete 
answer to all that a secretary needs. 



the first "Truck Express" from Lud- 
' wigsburg to Cologne Initiated a new | 
era in rail-road freight transport recen¬ 
tly. Rail haulage cars with built-in low 
loading facilities, especially suited for 
heavy trucks with EEC specifications, 
comprise the new pick-a-back express. 
The now heavy duty freight trains run I 
at a speed of 100 kms. an hour I 
between the principal European cities. | 



^AR racers and their fast models, who 
^met at an exhibition in Munich, thrill¬ 
ed many a motor fan recently. TheMatra 
MS-80, jochen Rindt’s well-known Ford 
Lotus, and the Mercedes Wankel engine 
C-lll, an engine that has yet to come in 
the market, were some of the much 
sought after exhibitsthat were displayed. 
And they rightly tickled the fancy of 
many a visitor who took full advantage 
of the opportunity. Above, a youthful 
fan gets the feel of the Starfighter 
turbine of the Green Monster. 



toys for tiny tots must be functional 
' and enable children to develop 
their power of observation. With 
this basic principle a Mannheim toy 
firm has come out with an ideal toy. 
Comprising three transparent cylindri¬ 
cal pieces placed on each other, each 
piece gives a different gradient to 
sliding balls. Guess as to which ball 
will fall first provides the excitement 
and instructs the little ones. 



the ski-bob, the latest improvisation 
' on the sledge, has been a pleasant 
surprise for millions of outdoor fans In 
West Germany and many more o tside. 
With a ski each attached under the 
saddle, the handleandthe foot-rests, the 
bob provides exhilarating down-hill 
rides to winter-sports enthusiasts. The 
ski-bob courses are fast catching the 
fancy of many people in West Germany, 



COMPUTERS in the service of sports 
^made world history when the 
Munich-based Siemens reckoning centre 
processed the championship data for 
the 1970 Alpine Ski World Champion¬ 
ships held in Groendertal. The data of 
the participants was fed into the 
computer 270 kms. away and the first 
list was obtained in seconds. Similarly, 
the new world championship was 
determined the computer way. 



aCTIVISING a sick heart through 
^ measured doses of exercise is the 
latest prescription that is now being 
tried out successfully at the heart 
clinic in Bad Saizuflen. A calculated 
measure of walking, swimming, cycling 
and gymnastics has been found an 
ideal cure for those down with the 
"managerial Illness." Women too 
show keen interest in learning the 
technique of heart-care exercises. 
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MARK THE CONTRAST = — 


F or the last two decades and a half tlir houMiin 
industry m West Germany has been playina a vital 
role in providing houses to millions of people './ho 
had lost their homes in the Wat. The government- 
aided social housing programme nas also lUrnicheil 
millions of people with self-owned apartments Nr-w 
that the primary targets have been achieved and booni 
conditions are receding, the late.sr trend is towards 
inexpensive and tasteful d'vcllings for .all throug.i 



' aae hai'isation and rationalis.'ition in the houSt'-build- 
I I'lq industry. The mam emphasis therefore is on the 
' increasing use of synthetic building material with 
‘ dutcable and aesthetic values. Such wares 'x/ere rccorit- 
I ly displayed at "Constructa-70’' m Hannover, the 
harriest fair of its kind since 1945. The picture above 
I shows a stall displaying light building material for 
1 elegant houses whereas the one below incorporates ten 
j .'iianges. Can you lay your finger on the changes made’ 
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IN SHORT 


fUst German Chan¬ 
cellor Willy Brandt ' 
made British parlia¬ 
mentary history this 
month in London when 
he became the first Ger- i 

man Prime Minister to 
speak before both the 
Houses of Parliament 
during his 3-day official , 
visit to the U.K. 

★ 

"The Federal Re¬ 
public of Germany 
is ready to contribute 
towards the recons¬ 
truction of both parts i 
of Vietnam qfter the 
war has ended."- 
Federal Foreign Minis¬ 
ter Walter Scheel in 
Bangkok. 

♦ 

NGEFLtd of Ban- j 
galore, a joint veniure | 
of the Government of ' 
Mysore and AEG-Tele- 
funkenofWest Germany, 
have received an export 
order worth Rs. I crore 
for the supply of elect¬ 
ric motors to the Federal 
Republic. Not only is 
this an unprecedented 
export order hut also 
the biggest contract 
ever signed by an 
electrical manufacturing 
concern in India. 

it * 

jisia and Europe j 
will be closely linked 
by a l,6km.-long bridge 
over the Bosphorus. 

The firms of Hochtief of \ 
West Germany and the | 
Cleveland Btgineering \ 
of Great. Britain have 
Jointly received the 
o^r for the 500 million 
Mark (Rs. 100 crores) 
project. 


Germany has be¬ 
come me largest 
European nursery for 
cut and potted flmers. 
Flowers grown kt, 
Germany reached a 
trade value of some 300 
crore rupees last yedr-[, • 


An Egyptian water 
clock, dating back to 
the days of Amenophis 
III (1411-1375 B.C.) 
and reputed to be 
the oldest existing 
clock in the world, is 
the prize exhibit of 
the Abeler Clock 
Museum in Wuppertal, 
We^*l Germany. It 
comes from one of the 
loveliest t and most 
original private collec¬ 
tions in Europe. 

★ 

More than 1,097 
people were rescued 
from drowning last 
year by the life-boat 
crews of the Federal 
Republic's Life Sav¬ 
ing Society. 

ir 

In a recent public 
opinion poll, 25% of 
the women asked listed 
the wish to escaw 
from the necessity of it 
paid job as one of their 
reasons for marriage. 
Another 25% however 
would not swap places 
with fidl-tbne house¬ 
wives at any price. 

•k 

A German- Yugo¬ 
slav mixed commission 
had four days of 
consultations on the 
possibility of recruiting 
Yugoslav workers for 
German, industry. 

*' 

After two'. broken 
marriages, a 48-year- 
old Ge^egtt went to 
a marrui^' bweau 
and listed the Jbllowing 
.^ecificationsfor women 
wardi iO third 
a sense of htmotd’f'' 
fattdn&a of music, no 
objeefiems ie fisidng or 
foo^mlt md so-ion and 
on..u^.He almost /ell 
the flopr 

3 days haer the marri- 
age imroduced 

hkn to the^imswer of 


his wishes : The scien¬ 
tifically picked bride 
turned out to be hk 
first' wife, under an 
assumed name. They 
married c^ain. 

★ 

Some 10,000 old-age 
pensioners from the 
G.D.R. have sought 
a new home in the 
Federal Rantblic of 
Germany String the 
last five years. Being 
considered an unpro¬ 
ductive social burden 
by the East German 
authorities, pensioners 
and invalids are the 
only group of pe<^ 
allowed to leave die 
G.D.R. unMndered. 

* 

Mrs. D. Wand, wife 
of the German Press 
Attache in Lagos, has 
been proclaimed hono¬ 
rary chieftain of the 
Yoruba tribe, one of 
the most powerful 
communities in Nigeria. 
This rare tribute was 
motivated by the part 
played by Mrs. Wand 
in promoting German- 
Nigerian friendship. 

* 

Are German women 
bossy ? Some figures 
seem to indicate this : 
Some 24,000 women 
are heading firms and 
factories of all sizes 
in the Federal Republic 
of Germany today. 
There has been an 
increase in the number 
of "female bosses" by 
76 per cent within the 
last fen years. 

it 

South IndUm films 
from Bangafore wilt find 
their first screpldt^ ab* 
road at the 5lh 
Film Week to be held 
'at Frankfurt in Mpy 
this year; TMfitstivm, 
organised by the Fede¬ 
ration for Generiti 
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Education, will show 
films from eight other 
Asian countries. 

★ 

Garden Reach Work¬ 
shops, a Government of 
India tmdertaking, will 
soonbe producing nmrine 
diesel engines in colla¬ 
boration with M.A.N. 
company of Germany. 

* 

Aie passenger treffic 
in the Federm Republic 
of Germany increased 
by 18.2 per cent in 1969. 
Air freight turnover went 
up by 22 per cent in the 
same period. 

★ 

Nearly 12 million 
Germans conytete for 
the Lotto entries every 
year and chase Lady 
Luck for better fortunes. 
A classic example is 
that of a tramp who 
ssdvttged a filled out 
entry while rummaging 
for edibles in a rubbish 
bin. One mark in alms 
and the entry got him 
121,000 marks. 
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^ORMALL V’ the value of a IxxiK 
hke "The German Poily I'Kwiam- 
me.s" i\ immciiu' in a peiiod pieceiimp 
I he geiieiat elect ums for it deals conipre- 
henvively with the parly programmes of 
the various political patties that make up 
the current IVest German political scene 
and serves to educate the voter on the best 
use of the ballot paper without taking 
a partisan stand. But the last general 
elections in the h'ederal Republic that gave 
a dear verdk t in favour of the democratic 
parlies a few months ago in no way affects 
the essential character of this book which 
mainly seeks to give to the outsidei an 
insight into the basic democratic pro¬ 
cesses at work in the country as envisaged 
by the different parly programmes. 

Edited by Otto Bezold, the retired 
Minister of State, this pocket hook gives 
the main features of the CLUJ, CSV. 
SPO aiul FDP piograiiimes ns announced 
by litem from time to time. A s such they 
are authentic and .save to provide a 
background to the basic stands of various 
parlies vis-a-vis any political issue. 
Though these parlies may well have their 
emphases and distinctive features on a 
political problem yet a student of cm rent 
political affaiis is likely to di.scover a 
remarkable similarity of approach the 
j major parlies have on the German ques- 
I turn to take one esample. This gives to 
I the hook a permanent quality for it helps 
oiw to find out answers to problems which 
I may otherwise prove baffling. H'lih 
I excerpts from the Party Law, it makes 
j an elegant handbook fur those interested 
I in the IVes’t German political life 


OUR NOTE BOOK 


INDlANi PRESS ON ALL-GERMAN SUMMIT 

The most important thing about the all-German summit 
just concluded is that it was held at all and is to be 
continued at a second meeting in May. Mr. Willy Brandt 
summed up the Federal Republic's approach to normali¬ 
sation of rela'-ions with East Germany when he said he 
was going to the Erfurt meeting with Mr. Willi Stoph 
''with good Intentions, but without illusions.'* 
Thursday's tete-a-tete between the two leaders, the 
first formal contact in fO years, is undoubtedly a 
hopeful beginning towards an eventual detente. But 
with all the goodwill in the world it cannot lead 
either to the kind of unification some Wont Germans 
still dream of or a full-fledged international re¬ 
cognition of the i’ankow regime which the East still 
harps on. In fact, Mr. Stoph's innistence on prior 
and formal recognition is the converse of the former 
Bonn Government's refusal to acknowledge the very 
existence of East Germany as a separate political, 
entity. Mr. Brandt's predecessors would advocate free 
elections in the East unmindful of the fact that this 
would undermine the position of the very leaders with 
whom they were to negotiate. 

The present West German Government on the other hand 
has brought to bear a realistic approach on the vexed 
question. It recognises the existence of two German 
states and seeks friendly and normal relations between 
them. According to Mr. Brandt, Bonn is prepared to go 
even further and discuss at the next round of talks in 
West Germany the admission of both German states to the 
United Nations and other international organisations. 
In such a context, to insist, as Mr. Stoph does, on a 
prior, formal recognition of East Germany is putting 
the cart before the horse. 

The moot question as Mr. Brandt stressed is that the 
two German states are now involved in military alli¬ 
ances staring at each other on German territory and that 
in their calculations of a tactical nuclear confronta¬ 
tion both 1 -he blocs take German soil for granted as 
the testing ground. A mutually acceptable and reason¬ 
able settlement between the two Gerraanys will thus not 
only be in their highest interest but also ensure the 
peace and security of central Europe. The key to a final 
solution will, however, perhaps have to be found in 
Moscow where West Germany is simultaneously engaged in 
negotiations with the Soviet Union. 


(Publisher : WiltMlm Goidmann Varlai, Munich 
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wtshes artJ a bouquet for Freifrau vo« Mirbach 


farewell MR AMBASSADOR 


A FTER nearly five years of service as Bonn s 
^An^bassador at New Delhi Baron D.etnch 
von Mirbach left India on March 22 to take up 
new assignment as Germany's Ambassador 
at Ottawa (Canada). On the eve of his depar¬ 
ture for Ottawa, ’he Ambassador had a busy 

round of social calls and met 

Giri and other high ranking officials of t 
Indian Government. Everywhere the farewell 
accorded to him was marked with great cordia^ 
l„y and feeling At a function to say a bon 
voyage to Baron von Mirbach and Freifrau von 
Mirbach in New Delhi, the Ambassador ex^ 
pressed his satisfaction on the many-sided 
progress made by Indo-German relations during 
Eis^terrc of office and expressed the hope that 
.r^ the years to come it will cominueto prosper 

,0 the mutual benefit of India and the Federal 


Gernuin Nce'S 


Republic of Germany. Extending his greetings 

to the government, the people of India and 

'Vi ^ t - rarman News " the Ambassador 
readers of "German News, 

said that he was carrying many fond 

rpemories of his five-year stay m lndia. 
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The first breath of Indian air 




I 


IN NEW DELHI 


gAROIM D. von Mirbach, the German Ambassador at 
New Delhi (July 1965 to March 1970), has had a fasci¬ 
nating tonurc in India. His term of office in this country 
marlced a period of great progress In all spheres of Indo- 
German relations. The German economic assistance 
reached the high watermark of rupees I 000 crores. 
The AIR Television studios, the Bhadravati Steel Plant, 
the Mandi-Kangr* agricultural projects are some of the 


many achievements that were cither inaugurated or 
completed during his stay in India. Recalling some of 
his impressions of this country he says ; "The valuable 
role India's foreign policy has played in easing cold war 
tensions, the fact that the second largest developing 
country in the world Isa country whose citizens enjoy 
free elections, a free press and an Independent judiciary, 
are achievements that produce a new faith in man." 
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... greeting Prime Minister Indira Gandhi 


meeting the press 
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Ambaisador Baron D. von Mirbach has always taken 
keen interest in the various Indo-German projects that 
have played a vital role in increasing the economic 
standards of the Indian people. Above, the Ambassador 


(fourth from left) admires a rich wheat crop in Kangra 
district made possible through technical collaboration 
programmes. The Mandi-Kangra project has yielded 
rich dividends during the Ambassador's term of office. 


MY IMPRESSIONS OF INDIA 


By baron D. von MIRBACH 


'J'HE western ncwcomei to India, es¬ 
pecially if It has been hi.s opportunity 
—or duty—to travel extensively, is at 
first exposed to a multitude of new im¬ 
pressions which leave him stunned and 
amazed for some time. 

Slowly, as the processes of adjust¬ 
ment and acclimatisation proceed, the 
individual impressions fall into place and 
an intelligible pattern emerges. 

The experience is not unlike that of 
a man who is looking at an impressionist 
painting at close quarters. He will be 
drowned in a sea of colours, of points 
and dashes till, stepping back, contours 
will become visible and a picture will 
'femerge. 

The very first impressions are those 
of sight and sound. For the fresh arrival 
from Germany, India is indeed an im¬ 


mense variety of colour and sound, and 
ray home-country Germany—in retros¬ 
pect—a somewhat subdued monochro¬ 
me. Whether it is Bombay or Calcutta, 
Madras or Delhi, where the first contact 
IS made, the ctfeci will be the same; 
A bewildering multitude of people and 
faces, of colours and styles of dresses, 
the fantastic variety of modes of trans¬ 
port, the density of traffic, the seeming 
confusion yet purposeful hustle of the 
milling crowds -and amidst all this, as 
if to assert the superior wisdom and 
majesty of nature, disdain at the man¬ 
made confusion around her emanating 
from her eyes, implacable, detached and 
seemingly serene, the “brake-inspector,” 
the “living traffic-island"; a beautiful 
white cow. The world of sound no less 
overwhelming; Over the din of the traffic, 
enriched by a multitude of hand-, battcry- 


and compiessor-powered horns, the 
shouts of diivers, the cries of vendors, 
and from one- or several-directions the 
excited rhythms of the wedding bands. 

A few days later, a different location, 
not more than a few miles away but yet 
a world apatt. A village scene, a Small 
group of men squatting in a circle in 
front of a simple hut, smoking from a 
Hookah circulating slowly among them, 
a picture of utter peace and serenity. 

As the days pa.sscd on and an un¬ 
ending stream of new impressions and ex¬ 
periences accumulated, they only streng¬ 
thened the very first impression, that of 
an infinite variety and contrasl, of an 
intensely colourful and wide spectrum 
of human existence. After these first 
merely pas.sivc and superficial experi- 
(Contimied on page 6) 
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enccs came ilic more proround ones of 
meeting the people. 

Stimulating and lewarding as it is 
to talk to men and women of eminence 
and culture, men and women of the 
elite, serving the nation in one way or 
another, they form an international set 
and the similarities between them are 
perhaps more striking than the dilTerences 
from country to country. 

However, it is the common man who 
yields the secrets of a nation's soul so 
much more easily, who holds the key to a 
people’s aspirations and desires. I found 
in him an abundance of friendliness and 
hospitality, of tolerance, humility and 
patience. Vet these characteristics did not 
spring from resignation or defeatism, but 
rather. 1 think, from a fundamental un¬ 
derstanding of human nature and history. 

A third set of impressions is that 
formed by the mind, as a first tentative 
synthesis and distillation of the fast, 
fleeting and superficial imprints left by 
the day-to-day passage of events. 1 
must admit, 1 did not come to India 
without pre-conccived notions. Close 
cultural contacts between India and 
Germany make that impossible. And 
so the actual acquaintance began with 
an almost subconscious search for the 
India of the Mahabharata and the Gila- 
Govmda, for the India as reflected in 
the miniatures and in the writings and 
paintings of Tagore. The old India is 
not dead, though it is at times not easy 
to find, and tnay elude the careless obser¬ 
ver. Of course it is most obviously 
present in the manifestations of religion 
and in the cherished cultural traditions 
of dance and drama, but it is also there 
in the continuity of everyday life. Even 
something of the fairy-tale India that so 


many come to see, and so few seem to 
find, is there foi those who have eyes to 
see and ears to hear 

And then there is the beauty of India. 
The beauty of the evcrchanging land¬ 
scape from the snow-covered heights 
of the Himalayas to the rolling seas of 
the Capic, the beauty of the lush vege¬ 
tation, of the thousand varieties of 
flowers and trees and the juicy greens 
of the paddy flclds, the beauty and grace 
of Its wild life, the beauty and richness 
of the country's music, the splendour 
of its monuments and temples, and the 
beauty of its people 

The modern India, however, domi¬ 
nates the scene. Though the bullock 
cart still has its function, the highways 
vibrate with the almost uninterrupted 
convoys of trucks and buses—here the 
Mcicedcs-Ben/ Star strikes a familiar 


note. The counti^side is coyefed with 
the pylons of the high-<tension iiites;dams, 
factories and buildings arc rising here 
and there. Not all of the modern India 
IS beauty and convenience. The growing 
pains arc obvious There are the slums 
of the cities and the occasional break- 
downsof municipal supplies and services. 

There i$ the overall problem of the 
country's poverty and overpopulation 
which needs no advertising. The nevf- 
comer soon realises the vastness of the 
problems facing this country In fact, 
the danger is that he will see only that 
and acquire an altitude of resignation 
and despair. However nothing could be 
more wrong and destructive. It docs 
not lake much of an cITori to notice and 
appreciale the cIToris and achievements 
of this country since independence. It 
is sometimes forgotten that in many 
fields of development the country had 
to start from point zero. The progress 
made since then is astuiunding. Equal¬ 
ly admirable is the foresight, consistency ^ 
and perseverance with which the policy 
of industrialisation and general econo¬ 
mic development was—and is—carried 
out. It makes me proud that my coun¬ 
try' has taken up an active and leading 
role among the foreign nations assisting 
India in these efl'orts. 

My picture is naturally a spotty one, 
incomplete and subjective. And yet, as 
in the style of art which 1 was mention¬ 
ing in the beginning, a poinlillistic tech¬ 
nique, lack of sharpness and contrast 
need not be obstacles to the conveyance 
of an essential message. So it is my 
hope that I have been able to perceive 
and express something of the essence 
and spirit of India today 



The German Ambassador, along with technical experts taking a round of the 
Rourkela Plant, the biggest West German project In the developing world 
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l*r»fHlitng OutlMk 
For Indian Exports 


India in Frankfurt 



P'C't f,_i'' S.' hilli’i. \i>e f fderal Miiiisin fi»i ErononncAKciiis I Piankfiiit fht' Indian'.land, reputed fm its vast ranpp of 
Icxiri'n'e I ighl), ddnnti'S 'jorne nl the Indian products nn i handier afts, jf» v,p|l(»r\' and c arpi'ts, a liraetaa rr.any t)u/pr s' 
d spin', It the Indun pavilinn In tins ' pai s Spi inq Pan at ! rapi pseiitati vns tri.m the f eqoi ai Rapuhl a, .rid i.utsidf 


JNIilA.s pariicrpaiion in ihis vcai's 
Spiinj; f-'air al Prankfuil auRurs a 
bagful ol'promise foi Indian cxporieis 
It comes about at a lime when her ex¬ 
pot (s lo die Federal Republic of Gei- 
many tiaie already icgisleied a ten poi 
cent use and have reached the value of 
47.t crore rupees by the end of I96f) 
whereas the imports from Germany in 
the same pciiod have dropped by 13.2 
per cent, that is, lo 99 f> ciore rupees. 
This two-way gum achieved by the 
Indian economy is not merely due lo 
Ihe success of traditional iicm.s of trade, 
such as leather, tea, oil cakes, etc., but 
IS also because of increasing exports 
of cotton textiles, t.and-woven silk and 
products of engineering skill. In the 
■sphere of sartorial elegance and fashion, 
in particular, the yeai 1970 can ea.sily be 
called a time w'hen the Indian look 
promises to catch the fancy of people 
all over Ihe Federal Republic and m 
Europe as a whole. The Indian pavilion 
at the fair and the Indian manufacturers 
elsewhere are doing their best lo utilise 
the oppoi tunities offered by this new 


Miaiket situation A rich colleclion ol 
textiles, ready lo-wear gaimenls. ilems 
of handieialTs, lewclleiy and cat pels are 
already being displayed and ihey aic 
calching the public eye. The popularily 
oi the Indian produels and ihc poieniial 
market for Ihem is miith m esidenec 
everywhere in Ihe discussions that lake 
place between lepresentalives of Indian 
businessmen and buyers’ icpicsenialives 
assembled at Frankfinl from all over 
bill ope. Ihis means great success and 
widening markets for Indian products 

The Frankfinl Spring Fair has once 
again proved the great demand for an 
handicrafts fiom all lands, particularly, 
India. The sales negotiations and tran¬ 
sactions already compicled clearly in¬ 
dicate that buyeis come from all over 
Europe and aitach a high importance to 
high quality products, for the Fan 
hclc in the centre of Ihe Federal Repub¬ 
lic of Germany is not merely a place 
where important German clients conduct 
busmess negotiations. It is equally 
significant for buyers fiom the Furopcan 


Lconomis Community countries and 
EfTA sMtes I’articipation m the 
inlcrnalional Frankfinl Spring Fair not 
only means a decisive use of exports to 
West Germany but lo ils neighbours 
as well. Euiopean experts consider 
that when compared to olhet similar 
producTs exhibitors from the so-called 
ilevelopmg count lies possess a great 
advantage in Icims of ihc selection range, 
uliliiy and decoiaiive values The 
Indian pioducis jic iheiefore valued 
foi their oiiginal designs and creativity 
which lose none of then essential 
chaiacier through mass production. 
Pul together, they aie a triumph in eye¬ 
catching display at this ycai's Spring 
Fan This dislindivc quality puts them 
lar above Ihe convcnlional goods and 
assures Ihem of increasing .sales which in 
turn means moie of foreign exchange in 
international trade. From what one can 
gather from the Indian pavilion is that 
this year too would augur well for India 
because the high popularity of Indian 
handicrafts of all kinds now represents 
a permanent feature of this gicat fair. 
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200th BeeAoveD Anniversary Postage Stamp 



XHE ten pfennig postage stamp to > § , 

commemorate the 200 th birth anni- | jr : s- 

versary of Ludwig van Beethoven, the > y yWr S 3 

internationally respected German com- ; * 5 

poser is only one of the many ways to , j jiw mcaa ^ •] 

focus public attention at the 27th Beetho- ■ “■ ffi' J 

ven Festival that is to be held in Bonn ^ ^ mfwF a 3 

in early May this year. Comprising of ' ® 5 3 

three parts, the Festival will have week- 

long competition programmes of cham- O 

ber music and orchestral concerts in 

which soloists from all over the world I \ 'MX V,fJfeS 

will participate. This is to be followed Sasf./T 

by an international symposium on the 

history and compositions of the great fca aA is iMBIflB ifcaaMMiM 
composer. Besides a number of docu¬ 
mentary films, books and tape recordings connected with the great 
genius promise to make the Bwthoven Year a really international event. 




A Misereor Gift For Guilds Of Service 


^HIC looks are largely a mailer of 
fashion. And fashions change with 
the changing times. Time was when it 
was considered that a latly was not 
adequately dres.sed unless she was wearing 
gloves. Now the lime is when the dictates 
of fashion say : Gloves are chic and are 
part and parcel of the total look. The 
German woman is no longer .satisfied 
with knitted mitts for winter, black gloves 
for mourning and the while ones for the 
pleasant occasions. She wants gloves in 
many .styles and JashionaMe shades. 
Their demand particularly comes from 
the younger .set. The teenagers and those 
in the 25-vear age bracket, who together 
account for nearly ten million girls, are 
now the main buyers of chic clothes and ' 
fashionable accessories in West Germany. 
They nearly spend 1,500 million marks 
every month on such items. And when 
their likes are dittoed by the chic giils 
outside loo, it IS well nigh lime for the 
German garment indusUy to move with 
the times as it is in the case of gloves. 
Short, .simple black gloves in luippa or 
glace, for example, is the basic type in 
great demand. But the driving gloves 
are no less popular. The ones with large 
perforations always catch the fancy of 
girls with a flair for outdoor life. Bat it is 
the We-stern, with its long gauntlets after 
the falconer or the musketeer gloves 
that ride the high Uiive of popularity 
today. Made of medium brown antique 
leather and with a shadow finish, they 
not only protect the wearer fI om wind but 
also account for the chic looks of the 
young lady as in the picture above. 


K/fISEREOR, the well- ^ 

known German Catho- 
lie Aid Agency a 

moving force behind 600 * 

different projects in India |- 

in the spheres of education, ^ j . ^ 

agriculture, public health, -« 

medical aid and rural .M ■’ 

uplift in this country, once 4 f •' f 

again extended its helping I ’’A 

hand in Madras when a f ' u' . fi jLjMk j 

Volkswagen van was pre- T : ^ ! 

sented to the office bearers L J .. mmm r . f ■ 

of the Guilds of Service, an 

organisation working to bring about bctler nutritional and public health 
standards in Tamil Nadu. The latest gift, besides a donation of Rs. 6,000 
and a substantial contribution for the construction of the Aachen House 
for the Sevasamajam Girls Home, will give a fillip to the society’s activities 
whose main concern is to popularise new nutritional values among hostels 
hospitals, and slum areas in the South. The picture (right) shows Dr. R. 
Bindseil, the German Consul (second from left), handing over the Volkswa¬ 
gen keys to Mrs. D. Karunanidhi, wife of the Tamil Nadu Chief Minister. 


Contemporary Art Exhibition in Bombay 


A RT-LOVERS in Bombay 
had the unique oppor¬ 
tunity of familiarising them¬ 
selves with the latest crea¬ 
tive innovations in modem 
art from West Bengal when 
a number of artists com¬ 
prising the Society of Con¬ 
temporary Artists in 
Calcutta displayed their 
works of art at the Jehangir 
Art Gallery m the Maha¬ 
rashtrian capital. The exhi¬ 
bition, jointly sponsored by 
the Bombay Rotary Club and the Max Mueller Bhavan, was inaugurated 
by Dr. R. Kunisch, the German Consul General and attracted among 
others a large niiniber of local artists, an critics and other connoisseurs. 
The pictuic at left shows Dr. R. Kunisch (extreme right) addressing the 
audience at the inaugural function of the exhibition. Seated on the rostrum 
from left are; Rotary President Dr. Shantiial J. Mehta, Sir Hirji Jehangir 
and Mr. Pranab Ray of the Society of Contemporary Artists, Calcutta. 
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BRANDT — STOPH 


Federal Chancellor Willy Brandt 
who was cheered by thousands of 
East German citizens in Erfurt 
when he reached there to 
hold the first ever Inner-German 
summit talks 


I n n e r - G e r m a n 


Summit Talks 


The first Inner-German summit talks between West German Chancellor Willy 
Brandt and East German Premier Willi Stoph began in Erfurt on March 21. 
1970. Chancellor Brandt, who arrived by special tram from a border station 
in West Germany, was welcomed at the Erfurt station by Mr. Stoph with a 
handshake while thousands of East German citizens cheered Mr. Brandt 
Hundreds broke through a police cordon around the square separating the 
station and the Hotel "Erfurter Hof" where the first-ever East-West 
German summit meeting was held 


^FTER the West German Delegation's 
arrival at the hotel the crowd 
surged up to the entrance shouting 
“Brandt, Brandt” and demanded to see 
him at the window. Mr. Brandt appear¬ 
ed, looking grave, and waved to the 
cheering spectators. 

Inside the hotei both delegations sal 
down at a green-draped table in a 
windowicss conference room. 

Some 500 journalists, most of them 
from West Germany and other Western 
countries, recorded the histone moment. 
The West German delegation included 
the Mmi.slcr for Innci-German Affairs, 
Mr. Fgon Franke, wliile the East Ger¬ 
man side included Foreign Ministei Otto 
Winzer among other top officials. 

In his basic opening statement Mr. 
Stoph submitted for discussion a cata¬ 
logue of demands ranging from Bonn's 
recognition to "payment of all debts ” 
Mr. Stoph said, these essential issues 
must be solved before there could be 
talks on anything else but he added that 
he would be ready to go to West Ger¬ 
many for funlicr summit talks m view of 
the importance of the issues. 

Thanking his host for the '‘friendly 
reception” m this small hisloiic city in 
the heart of Germanv, Chancellor Brandi 
recalled brielly the history of the division 
of Germany “Wc cannot simply refuse 
to recognise this division," ho said and 
continued, "but we ctin make efforts to 
alleviate the con.scquences of this divi¬ 
sion and to conlribuic actively towards 
a development which us about to till 
the gaps separating us in Europe and 
thus also in Germany.” 

The Chancellor stressed that Bonn's 
efforts were based on the continuing 
and living reality of one German^nation. 


A joint fate and joint responsibilities, 
as well as the strong tics of family, 
language and culture were a “reality” 
no one could escape, he said. According 
to Mr. Biandt, any policy attempting to 
deny or disregard this basis of national 
existence would be doomed to failure 
• 

In his fust statement to the German 
Bundestag in Bonn after his return from 
Erfurt, Chancellor Brandi said. "My 
brief trip to Erfurt was most certainly 
a great human experience. This applies, 
in particular, to ihe encounter with tel- 
low-couniiymcii living m the GUR. It 
showed, and you will understand when 
1 say no moic about it. that it was not 
just a fiction, but a reality when 1 spoke 
yesterday again about the continuing 
and vital reality of one German nation. 
This, too, is a reality that one must 
acknowledge. 

"U will lake at least a tew days to 
evaluate the experiences and informa¬ 
tion 1 gathered m Erfurt, hut I should 
hkc to s.iy one thing now; The trip to 
Erturt was the right thing to do It was 
necessary and il svas useful. Regardless 
of strong diffeicnees of opinion, Ilerr 
Stoph and 1 agreed that il was useful. 

“Both sides wall consider during the 
coming eight weeks up to htay 21 what 
conclusions can be diawn from the 
Eifuit meeting and in what way practical 
results for tlic proposed next meeting 
m Kassel (West Geimany) can he sought. 
TJiat such practical results are possible, 
that a step-by-step amelioration of the 
consequences tiiising from the division 
of Germany is conceivable, 1 consider 
more likely today than the day before 
yesterday,'_wilh all scepticism. 

{Conlinued on page JO) 
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WILLY BRANDT: CHAMPION OF PEACE AND FREEDOM 


A "ChariipK)n ii) peace and fieedoni (lum fear is 
how Fedoiiil Chanrelior Willy Brandt was praised j 
duriiKj hi:, recent visit to hoqidiid at the Oxford , 
University where he was awaided honoraiy 
doctor of law (picture) Prior to tins tie had 
talks with British Prime Minister Harold Wilson 
toricerriiny Great Britain's entry iiilu the turopean 
Comniriri Market, questiuiis i,.inneoled with the 
Noith Atlanta delenr.e alnanre and Ceiriiaii i 
Cstpolilik Willv Brandt's leniarks coneeriiiiit] the 
nc'cessiiy of taking romriion action to eiisuie Ihat ' 


the Atlantic Alliance remains efleclive, cvere a,so | 

met witti qieat apprrjval With repaid to the edorts 
being made by the German hoderal Govetnineiir to 
teach a lelaxalioii of tension. Ml Br.indt stressed 
in an interview with Brilisti television • Our | 

Oslpolilik begins m the West ' The fci'glisn J 

mass I'.ii culdlitjn daily Ihi’ 'Oaily Mirtoi' 
(ciiculalion-5 million Copies) called the -naeial 
Chanrellor "the most popniai and niosl welcome 
visiioi tn come from West Get many since the 
War' and requested him (o cciriie often ugain 


INNER 

"I consider tins possible, although i 
one cannot see how a rapprochement in { 
questions of principle can be achieved. i 
The government of the GDR is concen- , 
trating completely on rceognilion, as it i 
sees It, without giving any sign of what 
positive changes it has in mind for co¬ 
existence among Germans and for cev i 
operation between the two German i 
States. The government of the GDR i 
has listed a number of demands that ' 
cannoi be fultillcd, because they have | 
neithei legal nor moral foundations, ' 
Apart from this, they have a complete- ■ 
ly wrong idea of the situation in the ■ 
Federal Republic and of the Federal ; 
Government’s policy, fhis should be 
rejected, and I did reject this in Frfurt. i 

"Our policy is not simple but it is , 
uniform and sequential. In Erfurt, | 
Herr Stoph asked me what in fact i.s the , 
aim of the Federal Government’s policy 
towards the GDR. 1 tried to explain to i 


GERMAN S U M M I 1 I 

him that we naturally have no aggressive 
aims, but seek neighbourly coopera- 
lion. that we desire peaceful co-exisiencc 
between the two states in Germany, 
but at the same time and together must 
avoid everything that would finally rule 
out the po.ssibihly that the German 
people have to decide ai some, perhaps 
distant, day on the political nature of this 
co-cxtsience, within the framework of 
a European peace arrangement, in free 
self-determination 

"In Eifuri, as was my duly, J repre¬ 
sented the Federal Government's posi¬ 
tion. Ticaties between the two States 
in Geimany and the settlement of the 
external lelations could not be abstrac¬ 
ted from the reality in which we live. 
And part of this reality is not least the 
four-power agreements on Germany 
and the agreements the Federal Republic 
hu.s concluded with the three powers. 


A L K S 

"It IS much loo early to make a oasic 
assessment of the hist meeting ol the 
heads of goveininent of the two states 
in Germany since the end of the War. 
But 1 am convinced that we have to use 
every conceivable opportunity of pro¬ 
gressing from a modus vivendi to peace¬ 
ful cooperation 

"Nobody can know Irom what took 
place yesterday whether an improve¬ 
ment in relations between the divided 
parts will be slowly possible. But every¬ 
one should know that we are trying 
sincerely and will try sincerely in the 
future to achieve an improvement m the 
i situation. Big words would be out of 
place. However, 1 believe that the 
meeting in Erfuri was an event which, 

‘ no matter how the practical outcome 
f may look, will continue as an example 
! of goodwill. I shall prepare for the 
I meeting in Kassel also in this spirit.’’ 
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^psef Mprtin Bauer 

For man 
needs 


t: 





|| glMPLETON though Simon Schmellei undoubtedly was, he 
soon di<;covercd that anyone visEtiog ihe Ministry, even if only ! 
to molest its officials with the submission of plans, applications, , 
petitions, files and supplements to files, had the privilege—and | 
a free one «t that—of enjoying the pleasant warmth of the ! 
building, though it didn’t entitle him to any subsidiary rights. 

Simon was never a glutton for work, and a new future 
dawned for him when he began to carry plans and spccifica- ■ 
tions from an architect's office to the Ministry. On the,grounds 
that Ministries took an unconscionable time to do anj thing ; 
and that he would have to wait hours before even being ' 
admitted to the competent official, Simon Schmellcr, actuated j 
solely by the desire to spend the major part of a wmler day | 
in well-heated passages and anterooms, vised to prolong such 
errands as much as possible. 


In ilie course of months, Simon gamed not only a ha/y 
idea of the entire set-up of the Ministry, but a knowledge that 
became increasingly accurate. He made himself familiar with 
Ihe locations of the rooms, their hierarchical order and the 
functions of the personages occupying them. He was so 
thoroughly at home m the building that, although he was 
never employed in any capacity other than that of a messenger, 
he was able to give visitors and applicants astray in the 
passages prompt informaiion about the number of the room 
they were looking for and the name of its occupant. 
Moreover, with h little encouragement, he would produce 
a wealth of detail concerning such official's personal 
peculiarities, his habits, both good and bad, and all 
his idiosyncracies. Indeed, an unbiassed judge would have 

(Continued on page 12) 
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JOSEF MARTIN BAUER; 
FOR MAN NEEDS WARMTH 


to admit that Simon’s knowledge of the 
Ministry's intricate interior was sur¬ 
prisingly good. After all, the building 
had no fewer than eight stoieys and, as 
a result of its advanced age, numerous 
wings and a ma7c of architecturally 
complicated extensions had naturally 
been added to the original edifice. 

Simon Schmellei's knowledge had 
been acquired by taking time to enjoy 
the welcome warmth in the halls and 
long passages before he set out for the 
office he had been directed to and, 
having executed his commission, by 
strolling back the .same way at his leisure. 
He managed to dawdle so as to remain 
in his warm refuge as long as possible. 
At the same time he kept his eyes open 
so as not to miss any of the radiators 
he passed on his way. He set his com¬ 
pass by the radiators, and the chart of 
his course gradually included the num¬ 
bers and the names on all the doors, the 
layout of the main departments, of the 
offices responsible for the administra¬ 
tion of special fields, and the status of 
the people functioning behind the doors. 

Since Simon's errands yielded but 
modest financial returns, he was always 
compelled to pass at least twenty radia¬ 
tors before he could afford'to roll him¬ 
self another cigarette. 

Sometimes, it is true, when his face 
and his far-from-hurned gait showed 
all too plainly that he had all the time in 
the world, it might happen that one of 
the minor male officials (women and 
girls simply ignored him) would ask 
him what he wanted, implying at the 
same time that life within these walls 
was devoted to good, hard work and 
not to a sequence of intervals between 
smoking cigarettes. On such occasions, 
Simon Schmeller, now thoroughly rested 
and in complete possession of his con¬ 
centrated nervous energy, would smile 
and point nonchalantly to a door, thus 
indicating that he wished to speak to 
the gentleman who happened to be on 
duty on the other side of it. After giving 
the matter a very great deal of thought, 
he decided that it would be much more 
effective to have a folder in his hands 
when pointing to an office door. From 
that moment on, after he had carefully 
reviewed the situation and had equip¬ 
ped himself with an extra folder when¬ 
ever he went to spend a few cosy hours at 
the Muiistry, his life underwent a com¬ 
plete change. He wasn't required to 
take a message to the Ministry every 


day. On his free days, without over¬ 
taxing his strength, he managed to fill 
a folder with old newspapers, almanacs 
and a doitcn obsolete hills of lading. 
I Armed with this weapon, an ideal one 
for his well-planned campaign, he took 
to frequenting the corridors in the 
! Ministry, playing the part of a man who 
I belonged to the premises, either as a 
j regular visitoi to government offices or 
as a permanent member of the staff. 

From then on, all was plain sailing. 
Nobody troubled Simon Schmeller 
whatsoever. Secure in his ability to 
utilize the cold days to the full, he could 
now be as certain of his comfortable 
warm place as he was of being noticed 
rather superciliously by females of 
various ages as they whisked past carry¬ 
ing files; he was equally certain of fre¬ 
quently getting a grudging nod from 
men who didn't know whether to regard 
him as a visitor or as a colleague, and 
often of being kindly thanked by the 
Minister, for whom he would jump up 
to open the door of an anteroom with 
a gratifying show of zeal when work 
thieatened to start for that august per¬ 
sonage too. The programme Simon 
had planned m his search for warmth 
had not, however, made allowance for 
the momentous encounter he had one 
afternoon. From halfway along a 
passage a man wearing a pince-nez ~ 
long familiar to Simon as Secretary 
Ferdinand KdgI -came towards him, 
accosted him as “Kollege" (a much 
inferior colleague, of course, as was 
quite clear from the speaker’s tone), 
and put a folder containing a list of 
names into his hand with a request that 
was almost a command: their colleague 
Solmann had died and he, Secretary 
Ferdinand KdgI, laid it as a duty on 
Simon's conscience to go into all the 
offices of his department and submit 
the list to their occupants. Secretary 
Kbgi said further that everybody would 
know what to do. It was a matter of 
collecting money for a wreath. 

So it was that Simon Schmeller went 
into all the rooms in succession for the 
first time, though he had long known 
the rank, name, function and face of 
each of their occupants. He presented 
his list to the girls behind the type¬ 
writers and to the men seated at the 
less austere desks, pointed to the object 
of the collection slated at the top of the 
list and collected the contributions, 
always, in strict accordance with custom, 


The A uth o r 

Josef Martin fiauer i 
was born In Tauf- | 
klrchen in Lower - 
Bavaria In 1901. , 

Some of his very | 
first works were . 
successful and he ! 
was awarded the | 

Prize for Young 
German Authors. His well-known 
novel, "Soweit die Ftlsse tragen,” an 
account of a prisoner-of-war's escape 
from a Siberian camp, is a modern 
Odyssey. However, the international 
fame this book brought him did not 
distract him from his original inten¬ 
tions. His "Der Sonntagsliigner" des¬ 
cribes the everyday life of a travelling 
salesman; "Kranlch mit dem Stein” is a 
detailed story of the life of a contem¬ 
porary church dignitary; "Der Abhang” 
Is a novel describing the life of a family, 
and "Siebtens: die Gottcsfurcht” is 
based on the memoirs of a physician. 
A collection of eighteen of his short 
stories was published under the title 
"Mensch an der Wand.” One of those 
stories, "Denn der Mensch sucht die 
Wgrme" (For Man Needs Warmth), 
appears on these pages. The Ehrenwirth 
Verlag in Munich publishes all of Josef 
Martin Bauer's works. 


accompanied by the donor's signature. 
The contributions, varying from 30 
pfennigs to one mark, yielded a total of 
38 marks. Secretary Kbgl was astonish¬ 
ed at the amount until he noticed that 
his humble colleague had included other 
departments in his rounds. Simon's 
success, noted by Secretary KiJgl with 
a marked lack of enthusiasm, was due 
to the fact that individuals in these ex¬ 
traneous departments had given more 
than those who had been more familiar 
with the deceased. This took place in 
the spring, when it was already getting 
warmer. 

For a whole summer Simon Schmel¬ 
ler had no need of folders and making 
errands to government offices to secure 
his supply of warmth. For he now 
spent his days in sunny streets or on 
park benches and on river banks, con¬ 
tent with the small sums he received for 
delivering messages and for similar tri¬ 
fling services. But in summer he was 
careful to avoid making alterations to 
his working timetable that couldn't be 
adhered to in the winter. So Simon's 

{Continued on page 13) 
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\isils lo 'Stuffy government offices were 
prolonged by periods of rest, when he 
enjoyed ihe warmth ot God's siin. In 
this way the time required lo submit 
urchitectutal specifications wasn’i cur¬ 
tailed even in the warmer season of the 
year, for a whole summer Simon bad 
time to ponder ovci his last experience 
of the previous winter. Alter he had 
put in much strenuous brainwork, 
October lolled around again As in¬ 
exorably as fate, the season once more 
set in when it became an advantage lo 
make intelligent use of the heating in 
government otficcs which spilled over 
into the passages and entrance halls. 
One day iiimon appeared with a folder 
in which the old newspapers and alma¬ 
nacs had been replaced by lined wiping 
paper. This was the result of much 
hard thought The memory of Secre¬ 
tary Kdgl's request that he collect for 
a wreath hadn't given his poor biain 
a moment's peace the whole summer 
When the forces occupying the 
Ministry—the regiment of the regular ■ 
staff on the one hand and Simon Sch- . 
mclier, the habitue of the passages, 
on the other—had once more got ac¬ 
customed to each other during weeks . 
that grew steadily colder and in corridors 
that grew steadily warmer, Simon one 
day wrote a notice on the first sheet in ' 
his folder, requesting colleagues of both i 
sexes to make a small contribution to¬ 
wards a wreath in token of their respect ; 
for the memory of their colleague Em- i 


meram Noll, who had been such a 
popular member of the staff. Inspec¬ 
tor hmmeiam Noll, f,2 years of age, 
was Simon's own invention, of course. 
When he went his lounds with the list, 
he was sometimes asked who this man 
Noll had been. But as soon as he ex¬ 
plained that Noll, the pleasanl, unassum¬ 
ing tolleaguc with a limp, had woiked 
in the neighbouring department, they 
all knew him and tiioucht it was a pity 
he had died at such a comparatively 
early age. In addition lo the qualities 
de.scribed by Simon, ihev endowed the 
decca.scd with still olheis, all of them 
good, w hich, they remembered, had made 
their late colleague so easy to gel along 
with. 

When the eiuiits mimbeied 56. 
pioducmg a total of almost 40 marks m 
eash, the collector clo.scd his lirst list 
and wiiuc the same heading on his 
second. The milk of human kindness 
had to be kept flowing, foi someone 
might easily rel'u.sc to give a contribu¬ 
tion. claiming it to be iinnecessaiy for 
even the most gorgeous wreath, seeing 
that so much had already been subscrib¬ 
ed lo honour thi memory of bmmeram 
Noll. When the second list was full, 
a third was inscribed with the name of 
the deceased. More followed until 
Simon had canvassed the entire Minis¬ 
try, which took him nine full working 
days. He was thus in funds for at least 
a month since, courteous and diffident 
as ever, he had approached even the 


Minister himself and his second in com¬ 
mand w'lth no less success than he had 
met with Irom the most insignificant 
stenogiaphcr. After all, everyone knew 
Simon Schmeller from meeting him 
frequently in the passages. Similarly, 
everyone icquested for a contribution 
thought he had known the late Inspector 
hmmeram Noll. The Minister, whose 
position peciiharlt fitted him to set an 
example, had given a whole five-mark 
piece. 

Before Simon's purse became dan- 
gciously light, he initialed another col¬ 
lection. This time 11 was for the marn- 
.ige of an apprentice, Hans Kricbel, a 
youngish ('fficc worker of 28, and Irene 
Bcicrlein, a cleik. Both bride and bride¬ 
groom being mcmbcis of the Ministry 
stall, there was no grc.il difficiiity in 
fulfilling the couple's wish for a set of 
those new loaimubhei mattiesscs as a 
wedding present fiom their colleagues. 
They were comlortable but rather cx- 
peasivc, and the bridal pan's suggestion 
may have struck some as slightly im¬ 
modest. Simon undertook to convey 
the subscribers’ congratulations on this 
- happy occasion. He himself appropria¬ 
ted all the wishes for good luck, since a 
non-existent bridal couple wouldn’t 
requiic them. At any rate, these foam- 
rubber mattresses got him comfortably 
through the next month. His income 
j for the following month was assured by 
; a list for Tobias Link, a temporary civil 
j (Continued on page 14) 
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Prof OtIoM SchilltH, flic well known German author and cooperaliveexpert from 
the Ht>idr;lbfr(j LJniveisity, had a lively encounter with the Indian rooperativo 
leadership when he met the local coopcratois during his lecent visit to 
New Delhi Resides addressing the NCLII Study Porurn ho also spoke to the 
trainee instrur tors at iheAll India Cooperative Instructors Training Centro in tho 
capital. Atnive, Prof. Schiller (fouith from left) is seen witfi the tiainees 
fTiricipal Amba Prasad and Mr A. S. Patel are second and third from left. 
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servant in the Ministry, who had just 
indulged in the old-fashioned and un¬ 
heard-of luxniy of a tenlh child. Simon 
maintained that since I ink's status was 
not that of a permanent civil servant, 
he had no claim to children's allow¬ 
ances from Ihc state. He was given to 
understand that even a temporary official, 
such as Tobias Link, got support lot 
his family from the Mimslty's own fund 
and the most malicious membcis of 
the stalV couldn't deny themselves the 
pleasure of maliciously calculating the 
amount Tobias Link must have diawn 
from the Ministry's Family Fund. They 
did so in Simon Schmellcr's presence so 
maliciously that he felt compelled to beg 
them to bear iri mind that he wasn't 
appealing to their benevolence for 
himself, his children or his own affaiis. 
Greatly to Simon Schmellei's satisfac¬ 
tion. the success achieved by Tobias 
Link's tenlh child was uttcily astonish¬ 
ing. As far as this success was eonceiti¬ 
ed. he felt himself to be the child's father. 
The most spectacular success, however, 
was that which resulted Irom a campaign 
launched by Simon Schmellci in aid of 
Elfricde Rossmann, a seeietary, another 
of the creations of his imagination. This 
sU'ikingly pretty secretary had, it appeal¬ 
ed, been unfortunate enough to gel tun 
over by a tram and lose both legs. It 
must be admitted that the worthy 
eollcetor found this collection latlier 
difhcull to stomach. It left an unplea¬ 
sant taste in bis mouth. He was al¬ 


most ashamed. This way of gaining 
sympathy was somehow so distaste!ul 
that It prevented him Irom enjoying 
his takings lo the full. 

When It gradually became Simon's 
custom to spend twelve and more work¬ 
ing days every month in collecting con¬ 
tributions, he began lo feel seriously 
uneasy He was disappointed He 
felt vague piickmgs of consc ience, a con¬ 
fused dissatisfaction with his collecting 
campaigns Fhey had long dcgeneia- 
ted into something perilousy appioach- 
ing woik, almost as oneious as a rcgulai 
|ob IS to any employee. It all stuck in 
Simon Schmellei's giz/ard. But there 
it remained: he had no desiie whalso- 
evei to assume the additional thankless 
buiden of having lo think. 

In the couise of time, Simon Schmel- 
Icr, neither a peimancnl nor a icmpoiary 
civil servant, of average height and slight 
build, po.ssessed of menial tacuUics com¬ 
parable to a hen's, was aeeepled by 
governmental departments and oltices 
us one of Ihcir own. He giadually be¬ 
came a veritable institution, not so 
much on account of his gentle impor¬ 
tunity, which ruffled many of the statf, 
as because he smuggled into their cool 
or airless rooms the fates of human 
beings complete with fcatuies and figures. 
Such fates were admittedly his own in¬ 
vention but, being connected with deaths, 
maniages, children and the tragedies of 
everyday life, they were part and parcel 
of the stuff of humanity. Such humane 


appeals, received sometimes by initial 
grumbling, were sure to produce con¬ 
crete tokens of charity. 

Although Simon Schmeller vvas 
neither a permanent nor a temporary 
civil servani, but merely an unoccupied 
habitue of corridors, whose need of 
warmth increased with his years, he 
managed to survive thiee Ministers, all 
j of whom had knowm him personally, 
j When they met this insignificant man 
I in the conidor, they used to give him a 
I more oi less kindly smile, including him 
' in the general greeting with which they 
' favoured the more legitimate minions: 
i “Oh, and a good morning to you too!” 

One mild day at Ihc end of a winter 
: during the fouith Minister's term of 
I office, when Simon Schmeller was sup- 
I porting a radiator, his brain weaty with 
j the effort of concocting a new sad caSe, 

! he suffered a stroke and sank silently 
I lo the floor, foldei in hand. In the 
I case of all who dropped in their Hacks, 

I after having been driven to the point of 
J exhaustion, the term “heait infarct" 

I was popularly used lo describe such an 
■ exit from the scene of then labouis 
I In the absence of other facilities, the 
' dying man w'as laid on the couch in the 
room of the IJndcr-Secrctary, who hap- 
I pened lo be absent 1 ater, when that 
'■ official’s presence was essential to the 
j piopcr conduct of state allairs, Ihc 
1 patient was iransl'erred lo a camp-bed 
i in the Othce of Woiks. Thence he was 
, shifted from depaitmcnt lo department, 

[ for even after three days nobody could 
, discover what the man's name was nor 
I where he lived. Allci the fourth day 
he succumbed vvilhoul having made any 
I statement about himself or his Uine- 
j lions in the Ministry. 

He had never amounted lo much and 
had ncvci meant anything to anyone. 
Nothing about him was known, neither 
his name nor his rank He had only 
been a man going around with lists for 
contributions, a reminder that people 
exposed lo all the hazards of fate lived 
here on earth side by side. When a 
list was sent around to defray the costs 
of his funeral, it brought in far more 
than the list for Elfriede Rossmann, 
the secretary. His interment was a 
dignified ceremony. The wreaths in 
particular more than made up for (hose 
he had helped to piovide for others. 
And after the funeral quite a lot was left 
over: money which could no longer be 
used in accordance with the deceased's 
desires, and sympathy and many un¬ 
solved human problems. 

I TransUcid by i G«orje Raymond Saldan 

I Courtaty : '*ScAla Incernacional" 
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MARK THE CONTRAST 


THOUGH ihp post war German sculptor-, and archi 
tetf li ive largely conrrrned thcmsr Ives with 
combining the modern requirements with r tiblishi cl 
traditions many have distinguished themselve f ir 
bold roiK epl*" in airhiteeture whose imprint can 
be seen on Bonn - parliamontaiy building new 
Iheatre designs church(„ university buildings etc 
But whatcvei be the line cf distinction the em 


phd r lo cliaily on functional lines avc iding ui 
necc siry expense and disphy Solid cxccution in 
tart I the main feature rf thi new aichitccture 
The picture above jhowj in arc hilcctuial piece by 
<Tulptor 0 H Hajek which seeks to stimulate 
individual consciousness through its symbolism 
wide the OIK below irn arpor iti s fifteen changes 
do usual fan you opat out the changes made > 
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IN SHOR 



A top Stuttgart duo, 
Hudolf Deimemark 
(piano) and Wolfgang 
Mujler-Nishio (violin) 
enthralled the. muxic- 
lovers of Bombay’ at a 
concert held to comme¬ 
morate the 200th anni¬ 
versary of the German 
composer Ludwig van 
Beethoven. It was the 
only performance in 
India to be on the 
schedule of the visit¬ 
ing musicians. 

# 

The house oj the late 
Konrad Adenauer in 
Rhoendorf near Bonn, 
now converted into a 
museum, has been open¬ 
ed to the public The 
late Chancellor's study, 
his library and the liv¬ 
ing rooms, left unchang¬ 
ed, will be shown by 
his former chauffeur 
Peter Siebert. 

» 

Eleven Indian Jilni.s 
have been entered for 
the Fifth Mian Film 
Festival to he held in 
Frankfurt in May this 
year. Most of the films 
entered have been pro¬ 
duced by the Films 
Division and the Film 
Institute of Poona. 

♦ 

Werner von Braun, 
the well known rocket 
expert and father of the 
Saturn missiles, has 
now been appointed as 
the Deputy Chief oJ 
the NASA in U.S.A. 
The new appointment 
follows the ’* recogni¬ 
tion of the German- 
horn scientist's con¬ 
tribution in the build¬ 
ing'^ of the three-stage 
rockets which led to the 
Apollo landing on the 
moon in July last year. 

★ 

A research project to 
.study the social, eco¬ 


nomic and educational 
development of Atg/hra 
Pradesh has been set 
up in Hyderabad under 
4te Aachen Bochum- 
Osmania University Co¬ 
operative Programme. 
Four German econo¬ 
mists and some depart¬ 
mentalexpert.sof OsMta- 
nia are working toge¬ 
ther under the Indo- 
German programme. 

♦ 

The Roman monu¬ 
ment discovered by 
seven young archaeo¬ 
logists at the Chlod- 
wigplat: in Cologne has 
been valued at 500,000 
Marks. This piece of 
the'city's Roman past 
gives some idea of the 
pthstic arts in the Clan- 
dian era in Cologne. 


The newly .set up 
Academy of Journalism 
in Hamburg will soon 
start rudimentary and 
advanced training cour¬ 
ses in journalism. Run 
by experienced jour¬ 
nalists. it will offer 
opportunities for train¬ 
ing to people as editors, 
newsmen, T^ re¬ 
porters and publishers. 


Computer.', which 
have hitherto been 
used in medical research 
and for the .smooth 
running of hospital 
records in West Ger¬ 
many will henceforth be 
used for diagnosis of 
i, diseases as well. Their 
primary aim will now 
be to keep a record of 
similar complaints and 
I rare diseases of patients. 


comi^' ten years. 
Its modermsation will 
cost million 

Marks, ttiosi of which 
will go for jke 
i construction of inew 
bridges, locks and 
telecommunications. 

'i * 

' From the coming 
I attfumn, Berlin'sSchau- 
buehne Theatre will 
i start operations on 
a cooperative basis. 
From then on all artist¬ 
es, technicians and the 
managerial staff con--. 
nected witl} it will have 
a say in its rmning 
; and will share, an 
•j equal re.xpoffsibility.' 

* 

' Nurses attached,, to 
the Frankfurt airport 
nursery every year 
Imndle no fewer than , 
14,734 tiny passengers 
left to their care. The 
nurses entertain their 
' tiny wardi' in 20 lan¬ 
guages or in the sign 
’language while the 
mothers are away lor 
last minute shopping. 

The German Penal 
Reform^!, Commis.sion 
has- proposed revolu¬ 
tionary measures to 
give convicts the right 
to a job and a duty to 
!' tvortlB One of the mea¬ 
sures envisages that 
convicts must be given 
employments^ in prison 
that takes advantage 
of their capabilities so 
I that they can 9am 
their keep " after 
i fkeir release. 


The 75-year old Kiel 
, Canal, which is being 
used by 85,000 vessels 
a year, is to be wide, 
and deepened in h 
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The incoming mail 
of the Mayor of Mmich 
lam year accounted for 
82letters wftiek the 
Mtfyor 'read and 
wered* Idmself. One 
of the letters fibm a 


t' 

: woman said : ‘7 know 
\ that you have a lot of 
! problems but I cannot 
!, wait until you have no 
I more problems.". 

!] A German court has 
li set aside the dismissal 
jl ofo 20-year old qppren- 
ij tice whose .services had 
j 1 been terminated by a 
firm on account of his 
|i Beatle-style hair. The 
] court awarded 200 
Marks to the boy on 
the ground that peace 
within the firm cannot 
be disrupted by a 
your^ man’s long hair. 
♦ 

Bayer {India) Ltd., a 
subsidiary of the Ger¬ 
man Farbenfabriken 
Bayer, has built a che¬ 
mical plant to manu¬ 
facture rubber chemi¬ 
cals, pharmaceuticals 
and pesticides in 
Thana near Bombm. 
Set up at a cost of o.6 
crore rupees, the plant 
gives employment to 
one thousand people,.,^ 
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Henkeh, “the most reliable 
xociely columnist in Bunn” as he has 
been tolled by a fellow-journalist, has 
made it his task to portray all those 
“public personalities" who, since the 
foundation of the Federal Republic, have 
helped to shape the policies of the 
West German capital. 

The "111 Bonn Heads" which have been 
assembled in this volume are something 
more than mere bioprapUcal sketches and 
descriptions of the more easily discernible 
characteristics and “trade-marks" of the 
politicians concerned. The author's en¬ 
counters with the political big-wigs, his 
many years of close contact with them, 
his knowledge of many details about their 
true thoughts and feelings, led the author 
to the conclusion that politics is an 
exciting adventure. One of his "targets" 
has been Mr. GUnter Diehl, Bonn's new 
envoy to Delhi, whom he has described as 
"one of the most original, active and 
powerful personalities of the Bonn scene." 

Since 1949, Walter Henkels has been 
looking at Bonn's politicians "through the 
looking glass." Always ready to smite, 
he Is inclined to be a bit ironical at times, 
but never biting or cynical. 

German critics called his book "1111 
Bonn Heads," "the most colourful Who's 
^'Who of the Bonn .society yet written" 
and "oiu; of the few masterpieces of 
Journalism." A university professor 
commented: “Anyone who wished to be 
really informed about the people who have 
made the German politics of the 'fifties 
and 'sixties must read the "Bonn Heads." 

Publisher: Bom Publishing House*Duesteldorf 


KARL COUNT VON SPRETI 


Karl Count von Spreti, the German Ambassador to 
Guatemala, has become the latest innocent victim of an 
increasing number of political kidnappings and murders 
in several parts of the world. In spite of repeated 
urgent German appeals to the Government of Guatemala, to 
do all in its means to try to secure the release of the 
Ambassador, the rebels carried out their threat and 
killed Count von Spreti. 


In a condolence message to the ambassador's widow, 
German Federal President Dr.,G. Heinemann said; **Upto 
the very last moment I 
shared both anxiety and 
hope with you and your 
children. The monstrous 
news of the murder of your 
husband has come as a deep 
shock for me and the German 
people. Our grief combines 
with indignation over this 
act which caused such deep 
suffering to you and your 
relatives. Please be as¬ 
sured that here and every¬ 
where in the world people 
will feel with you and 
think of you with genuine 
affection. May God give 
you all the strength you 
need in this hour and give 
you consolation in the 
certainty of faith." 

Federal Chancellor Brandt 
in a statement said, the 
apparent inability of the 
Government of Guatemala to 
guarantee the necessary protection to the accredited 
diplomatic representatives raised a problem that 
concerned the entire civilized world. "Cooperation 
between nations is gravely imperilled when it is not 
possible to check terrorist action," the Chancellor 
said.^ Federal Foreign Ministeir Walter Scheel, taking 
up this point, called the assassination of Ambassador 
von Spreti "another manifestation of the trend— 
observable in many countries of the world—towards ex¬ 
pressing political controversy in terms of brute force 
and terrorism and in disregard of the most fundamental 
laws of humanity." The growing measure of involvement 
and cooperation between nations would be made intoler¬ 
ably difficult by calculated terrorism of this kind. 
' ‘All goveraments must become aware of the grave danger 
to the common interests of the nations of the world 
and must take action to prevent such barbaric expres¬ 
sion of political controversy in the future," the 
Minister said. He appealed to all governments not to 
fail to act in this regard and to unite in seeking ways 
and means to check the trend towards increasing vio¬ 
lence. He announced that the German Federal Government 
would begin, within the next few days, to confer with 
friendly governments on the possibilities of evolving 
an international procedure. 



Kar! Count von Spreti 
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Guenter Diehl - Bonn’s New Envoy 


Guenter Diehl, ‘Ambassador-designate 
of the Federal Republic of Germany to 
India, arrived in Delhi on Wednesday, 
April 8th. The Ambassador was accom¬ 
panied by his wife and his youngest 
son. They were received ct Delhi 
airport by the Chief of Protocol, 
the German Charge d’Affaires and the 
senior staff of the Embassy. 

^/)R, Diehl 'aIio's last assicinnient was that 
of Chief of !fu,‘ Federal Press and Inlor 
(nation Office in Bonn, has had a varied and 
couHirfu! career in fhe Foreicm Service, lourna 
hsn; and pri'ss relations work. Bom in 1916 
he )omed tlie Foreipn Service at the ape of 
23 after comijletinp his studies of Econo¬ 
mics in Coiofine and Bordeaux (France). As 
a young attactio he served at Ilie German 
Embassies in Brussels and Vichy. After ihe 
vVar, he turned to lournaiisni. In 1948 he 


became foreign affairs editor of the widely 
read daily "Hamburger Abendblalt." In 1950 
Chancellor Konrad Adenauer called Diehl to 
Bonn and from that time on he belonged to 
the select group of "insiders' who colloc- 
lively have given sfiape and direction to the 
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With a typically Rhenish flair for life, the Diehls make a lively family group at homo. The picture above shows (from 
left) Mr. Guonter Diehl, Mrs Diehl and their eldest daughter and son. 


policies of the young Federal 
Republic. In quick succession, 
alternating between the Foreign 
Service and the Press Office, 
he held the posts of Spokesman 
for the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, Head of the Foreign 
Department of the Press and In¬ 
formation Office, Counsellor at the 
German Embassy in Santiago de 
Chile and Head of the Planning 
Division in the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, Elevated to the 
rank of Secretary of State, Mr. 
Diehl in 1967 became Chief of 
the Federal Press and Information 
Office, a post which he held 
until the autumn of last year. 

Mr. Diehl is a colourful per¬ 
sonality with widespread in¬ 
terests. He has the reputation 
of being a severe taskmaster and. 


at the same time, of possessing 
an affable and jovial nature. 
Walter Henkels, whose pen as 
chronicler of the Bonn political 
scene and its actors is as much 
feared as it is respected (see 
page 2), says of Diehl: "He 
possesses a rare combination of ^ 
creative ideas, organisational 
: talent and discipline to work." 

I He also calls him a man of ' 

I contrasts who needs company as 
I much as solitude and who is as 
j much known for his serious 
I dedication to work as he is for his . 

, sense of humour and for his knack . 
i of telling amusing anecdotes —a | 
j legacy of his Rhenish stock. 

I Guenter Diehl is married and ; 
has four children. With three of 
them still studying, he can claim 
to be in fairly good contact with 


modern youth and its problems. 

Mr. Diehl will be Bonn's fifth 
ambassador to India. Interviewed 
after his nomination for the new 
assignment, he said: "I consider 
my posting to India as a great 
personal challenge. India is a 
fascinating country. My wife 
also was excited about it from 
the beginning." Musing on his 
past as a journalist and as West 
Germany's No. 1 Press Officer, 
he remarked: "For India, I am 
carrying with me a big natural 
asset, I mean, not being unknown 
in journalistic circles. There is 
an international fraternity of 
journalists, same as there is one 
of diplomats. But that of the 4 
journalists has an especially 
lively atmosphere. 1 hope to learn 
a lot from Indian journalists. ’ 
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in Germany 


There is haute couture from Paris, 

aha moda from Rome, 

and the fashion bombshell from London. 

"Mode," the German equivalent, 

—or is it ?—has yet to hit the headlines. 

Yet there are designers in the Federal Republic, 
top grade by any standards. 

One of them, Charles Ritter, 

also known as the “Christian Dior of the north,” 

was asked : "Is there such a thing 

as the German Fashion ? If so, 

how do you see its role internationally?” 

Here, together with a brief pro file 

of the well-known designer and current designs, 

are his answers. 



Berlin'i fashion houses ore known for 
their sporty styles. Above, the check 
coat IS the very thing for travelling 


futuristic or cubic designs, and 
anything that he found ill-propor¬ 
tioned or funny. Today he is head 
of one of Germany's most famed 
fashion houses, whose private 
showings are always full. 



Fashion-designer Charles Ritter 


"C^F course there is German 
fashion. We show a 100- 
piece collection twice yearly; 
regular customers come to the 
German showrooms from all over 
the world, particularly North and 
South America and Scandinavia,” 
says Charles Ritter of Luebeck in 
reply to the first question. 


Ritter claims to be an haute ' 
couturier for high society, and it ; 
IS certainly with good reason that i 
he is known as the "Christian 
Dior of the north" His dream 
fashions use the clever device of 
understatement to hit the mark. 

Ritter, now sixty-one, originally 
planned a career as a pianist, but 
at the age of sixteen, decided to 
maintain the family tradition of 
haute couture. He began work 
in the family business which was 
founded in 1801. 

His career was of course broken 
by the war, when he was in the j 
army, but afterwards he was able ! 
to start afresh. This was when he '' 
really came into his own, for his i 
ideas had for a long time been 
ahead of what the public | 
wanted. His early "attempts" 
were somewhat negative in their 
approach since he fashioned 


He has retained his early love 
of music and is a regular visitor 
to Salzburg. Revealingly, his 
favourite city is London; he 
dresses in English clothes and 
finds Britain's capital far more 
smart than Paris. 



The German mode lends to the 
modern youth a touch of elegance and 
sophistication 
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AMBASSADORS OF GOODWILL 



MORE GERMAN VOLUNTEERS 


Two young lodles from the latest botch 
of Cermon Volunteers who will be 
rendering specialised services at diffe¬ 
rent social welfare centres located In 
the far-flung parts of India 


A GROUP of German volunteers 
^ arrived in New Delhi recently to 
keep a tryst with India’s development 
efforts. The off-beat group of German 
youth was eager to have its first encounter 
with Indian life through joint pro¬ 
grammes in the field of socio-econoi^ 
welfare. Vocational schools, polytechnics, 
workshops and social institutions in 
the far-flui^ parts of this subcontinent, 
where they will be utilising their specia¬ 
lised skills for the benefit of sm all rural 
communities, occupied their imagination. 

Albrecht Grimm, a foundry engineer, 
was looking forward to an exciting 
time in a pump-manufacturing workshop 
near Cape Comorin after the orientation 
course in Bangalore was over. Mr. 
H.J. Mallmann, a mechanic, also looked 
to a fruitful time in a Madras poly¬ 
technic. Mr. R. Pingel, an architect, 
and his wife Mrs. H. Pingel, a childcare 
worker, are to take up building pro¬ 
jects and school teaching in Pondicherry. 


Mr. Pingel, who spent a term in Bihar 
earlier during the drought, nostalgically 
recalled the school building and the 
tubewcll he had helped build under a 
community development drive. He 
emphasised that his group had come to 
collaborate rather than help. He had a 
point there, for German volunteers 
being skilled technicians render real 
service wherever they are posted. 

The young ambassadors of goodwill 
proceeded to Bangalore for a two-week 
initiation course organized by the German 
Volunteer Service before taking up indi¬ 
vidual assignments. The German Volun¬ 
teer Service, it may be recalled, aims at 
widening the scope of international under¬ 
standing through voluntary efforts in fer 
offlands. With its 1,200 skilled volun¬ 
teers in 25 countries all over the world['J(| 
the German volunteers work in various 
technical and vocational centres and 
community development projects. In 
India they arc working in nine States. 
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GERMAN CONVALESCENCE HOMES 


WHERE MOTHERS 
ARE MOTHERED 


wmm ■& 


•‘YOU won’t be able to keep going on 
an exclusively Bavarian level, w*y 
don’t you put your efforts on a wider, 
national footing?” Mrs. Elly Knapp- 
Heuss, wife of the Wlirttemberg deputy 
Theodor Heuss said this to the women 
of the “Bavarian Mothers Service” in 
an address at Stein near Nuremberg in 
July, 1949. Six months later—Professor 
Heuss had in the meantime become 
Federal President—his wife announced 
the foundation of the German Mothers 
Convalescence Service, supported by the 
^Catholic and Protestant churches, the 
Workers’ Welfare and the Non-denomi- 
national Welfare Association. 

Figures alone prove how neces¬ 
sary rest cures for mothers are. Since 
such cures are only possible if there is 
sbmeone to look after the family- and 
the help of neighbours cannot always 
be relied upon—the Mothers Service 
is always looking for full-time or 
part-time women workers, experienced 
in running a household, who can be 
put through special courses and then act 
as deputy mothers, not as housekeepers. 

The Mothers Service has made tre¬ 
mendous progress. Doctors, churches, 
family advice centres, welfare centres, 
parishes and the bodies suppor¬ 
ting the Mothers Service have 
long been working hand in hand to 
arrange rest cures for mothers who 
need them. In each case, economic 
circumstances, as well as the mother's 
personal and family situation, are taken 
into account. The prime objective is to 
help mothers to do their job better and 
to make them forget everyday worries. 

Mothers everywhere perform heavy 
work and there arc no regular working 
hours, no tariffs and no holidays laid 
down for them by law. Scientific studies 
have placed housewives among heavy 
workers and have established that their 
calory consumption is oficn higher than 
, many industrial workers who receive 
'extra pay and privileges because of the 
heavy work they perform. The diiTiculty 
is that it is hardly possible to establish 
compulsory standards with regard to 
the work performed by mothers. 



il'U 



Ac-' j*' - "y 


One thing is 
certain; mothers 
form a group whose 
health is particularly 
jeopardised. And 
within this group 
there are sub-groups 
which are parti¬ 
cularly burdened 
and need help more 
urgently. 

It is such mo¬ 
thers, above all, 
who need help. 

And it is for this 
reason that the Elly 
Knapp Foundation, 
the Mothers Ser¬ 
vice, exists and ! 
provides rest cures 
for 90,000 mothers 
every year. Since 
its foundation, the 
Mothers Service 
has provided 
1,170,000 women 
with rest cures in 
186 home.s belong¬ 
ing to its component 

organisations. ^ , ,, , 

I "Mother, the 

As a matter of | sed in this I 

course these con- | Kollwltz (1867-1 

valescent homes ! German 

are located in Oer- | ’ 

many’s most beautiful areas. They arc 
to be found at the seaside, in the moun¬ 
tains, on the moors, on lakes or in 
forests. Since there arc organic, a.s well 
as mental, complaints to be dealt with, 
there are of course homc.s in well-known 
health spas. All these homes arc out¬ 
standingly furnished, lovingly looked 
after, surrounded by flowers, and by 
terraces and lawns with deck chairs which 
arc an invitation to relaxation In these 
homes mothers can leally relax, sleep as 
long as they warn, go foi walks, and read. 

Mothers also get a chance to tell 
someone about their troubles, a chance 
which is available otherwise to fewer 
mothers than one might think. And if 
they want to occupy themselves, then 
there arc trained people on hand in the 




'V 




"Mother,” the symbol of life, has been passionately expres. 
sed in this line-sketch by the German artist Kaethe 
Kollwltz (1867-1945). Women go through a life-time of toil. 
The German Mothers Service provides them with 
opportunities to recuperate. 

reas. They arc homes There are talks on health care, 

e, in the moim- modern cooking and educational ques- 

n lakes or in lions, gymnastics lessons, and new 

organic, a.s well ; games to be learned. Experience has 
I be dealt with, shown that a slay in one of these homes 

s in well-known is moic successful than any oihei cute, 

homes arc out- ^ tradition has been established that 

jvingly looked yj- , 1 .,^ President should 

owers, and by assume the presidency of the Mothers 

:ck chairs which S.tvicc. Frau Heuss-Knapp was succeeded 

lation In these j,y Wilhelmine Liibkc, who was follow- 

/ relax, sleep as j„ („r,i^ by Frau Hilda Hcinemann 

walks, and read. when Dr. Gustav Hememnnn became 

chance to tell President of the Federal Republic. When 

ubies, a chance he visited Bavaria on his first tour 

rwisc to fewer through the states, an important stop for 

think. And if his wife was Stein, the headquarters 

icmselves, then of the Mothers Convalescence Service, 

on hand in the From: **ScsIs Intarnitiomr* 
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At Hunktt Intarnattoml 
Trad* And Craft* Fair 


Indian Carpets Are Goid-Spinneirs 



The Kashmir carpets at the Munich International Trades and Crafts Fair this year were hot favourites with European buyers. 
Even those who couldn’t buy one at least had the pleasure of having the feel of a carpet from far off India. 


^RTHPACTS, says a Get man proverb, 
find gold in every land An actual 
example of just how much handiciaft 
products mean in terms of actual gold 
was available at the recent 22nd Intei- 
nationul Trade and C'latts Fair m 
Munich which attracted this year a 
bewildering vaiiety of exhibits from 
forty countries all over the world. For 
India, which participated in Ihc Munich 
Fair for the fourth lime, the real gold- 
spinners were the famous Kashmir 
carpets and the Indian silk pieces which 
never fail to fascinate the European 
buyer. And though the business turn¬ 
over of these and other items were on 
the lop, even visitors who couldn't buy 
a carpet took the chance of trying one 
out for the sheer thrill of it so as to be 
able to say that they had had the real 
feel of a carpet from far off India. And 
to have this rare pleasure most people 
willingly covered the 11-kilomelre Fair 
grounds where more than 2,766 parti¬ 


cipants fiom the fat corners ot the world 
had displayed their national crufis m 
the 80,000 sq. metres of the exhibition 
area The exhibits ranged fiom a 
garden dwarf to an electronic data pro¬ 
cessing instrument produced by the 
skilled craftsmen of Europe. 

The vast range and the cliarining 
quality of Ihc exhibits apart, the Munich 
Trades and Crafts Fair established one 
thing conclusively, namely, that the 
products turned out by master hands 
reign supreme m the entire sphere of 
industrial production both in temis of 
buyer satisfaction as well as in pro¬ 
moting international trade. The vera¬ 
city of this statement was amply borne 
out by Dr. Marein, the Director of the 
Fair, who said : “The order books in 
most trades are full for several weeks. 
In fact, some of them have orders stretch¬ 
ing over the next six to nine months.” 

The consumer market in the Federal 


Republic of Geimany today is charged 
with a lively demand. As many as 
6,21,000 concerns with 4.1 million em¬ 
ployees turn out consumer items worth 
154 1 thousand million marks a year. 
As a marketing centre the Munich Fair 
occupies not only the leading position 
in the German consumers business but 
also ranks as a highly developed market¬ 
ing centre m Europe. As before, 
this year loo, the Fair served as a spe¬ 
cialised market for investors and indus¬ 
trial purchasers apart from offering a 
wide range of goods to the individual 
buyer. As for the business commu¬ 
nity, the discussions and mutual ex¬ 
change of views offered by the congresses, 
conferences and the market surveys 
offered invaluable business potential. 
They not only offer opportunities for 
on-the-spot negotiations and sale con¬ 
tracts but also help forge intimate 
relations that pave the way for trade 
with West Germany and other countries. 
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LEAVING INDIA 


Two Eminent 
Consul Generals 


DR. RICHARD KUNISCH 


FRIEND and disljngujshed citizen 
in the metropolis who has helped 
to promote Bombay Stuttgarl sister- 
f.ily relations"--Mayor J K Joshi 
used this epithet to honour Di Richard 
Kunisch at a public funrlir.n aiianrjed 
to give a warm send oU tci Ihe Cctinan 
Consul General in Bombay who is j 
leaving India SpeaFing on the piesent j 
Indo-Gernian relations, the Lord j 
Mayor referred to the 300 joint j 
ventures in Bontbay and the steady '■ 
flow of s'Oungmon going tcj Wesr | 
Germany for advanced training 1 

This, if anything, is a tribute to ! 
the salient role Dr Kunisch fias played 
durtng his term as the fiend of the i 
^Bombay Consulate And tbeie are | 
other diiechons too in which ttiese i 
lelations have hlos-stji-ned or have j 
tianscendod into the boideis of 
Guiarat, Rajasthan and Madhya 
Pradesh The decision to put Bornlray 
and Ponna on ttie TV map of India 
and the Gujarat Aromatic Project near ’ 
Baroda with Gorman toctinical assis i 
t.anoewhich promise to change thesky- 
line of these Stales were the inrpoitant • 




Dr. R. Kunisch (left) who has dedicatedly worked for Bombay-Stuttgart sister-city 
relationship, presenting books to Miss Rojiko Knpalani, editor of -Hi," a youth 
lournal which runs a column on the subject 


featuies of his n’nure OIIili.iI dulies 
apart, there were fc-w sorml and t ultu- 
ral institutions which he had not ('oine 
in porsonjl contact witti In him art 
exhibitors Inuiid a icady proinot''';. 
social workers a helping hand and the 
Gandhi centeiiaiy Aorkeis an r-nthU'- 
siastic supporter Born in 1!I07, Dr. 
Kunisch had a distincjuislurd career in 
Borin'.s Foreign Olfitp and .at the U..S 
Consulates bof-iie he loot up the 
Consul-Generalship in Bombay in 
January 1966. His deparluie hnm 
Bombay will be ke“nly frdt by a large 
number of colleagues, filends .and 
social workers in all walks of life 





Or, Karl Pfatiter, the retiring German Consul General at Madras (third from 
left), with a group of journalists and guests at a social function 


I DR. KARL PFAUTER 

I I — . — . II., — 

I QN the cve of Ins leliiement f.-.r-i 
j service. Dr Karl Piauter. the Get- 
■ man Consul General in Madras and m 
untiring promotor of Indo-Guimun 
‘ fiieridship in the South will ne bidd 
I mg farewell In hundreds of friends 
j in all walks of life Born in 1905. Dr. 
j Pf.nitrcr obtained Ins doctorate n 
I Economics tium Fiankfurt Univei 
j srty. He loined the foreign Office in 
I 1941 and servi'd in various capacities 
1 including a V-year term as Cultural 
1 Counsellor in the German Embas.sy in 
' New Delhi. He took up the jjost of 
j Consul General in Madias in 19b7. 

' As the chief ol the Madras Con- 
! sulatu. Dr Pfaiiler took keen interest 
: 111 the progress of several Indo- 
German projects including the Indian 
Institute of Technology. Madras, the 
Nilgiri Project, the Nuyveh Lignite 
Complex and the Bhadravati Steed 
Plant. Some of the seedlings planted 
during his time grow and blossomed 
under his care A genuine lover of 
modern art and Indian culture, he also 
maintainod close contacts with a 
number of art groups, social and 
cultural institutions, academicians, 
scholars and professors engaged in 
various cultural, social and economic 
joint ventures. His absence as the 
head of the Madras Consulate, 
a position ho filled with distinction, 
will be missed by all who cherish 
Indo-German friendship. 
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PICTURES 



tUROPE should not only expand 
^economically but politically as well. 
The point was emphasised by Chan¬ 
cellor Willy Brandt (centre) when he 
and his wife. But (left), called on the 
Danish Prime Minister H. Baunsgaard 
^ight) in Copenhagen. The talks on 
Denmark’s entry into the EEC once 
again demonstrated the cordial rela¬ 
tions between the two countries. 


■ ”. . '■ 





DALLET on ice may well be a thrilling 
’Apiece for viewers. But for West 
Germans it was doubly rewarding for 
it brought them the first ever medal 
for ice-dancing when Erich Buck and 
his sister Angelika from Ravensburg 
In the Federal Republic of Germany 
scored the second position at the 
European championships In Leningrad. 


XHIS collapsible bath-tub, fitted with 
' wash basins, automats, showers and 
hot-water geysers, made an attractive 
exhibit at the Household Appliances 
Fair at Wiesbaden this year. The new 
wash system can be pushed Into a 
cupboard with one metre space and is 
suited both for small apartments and 
for modernising old houses which 
itek space for a proper bathroom. 


u ' 
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XWENTY-two-year old Josef Fendt 
' from Berchtesgaden Is the new 
holder of the world title in toboggan¬ 
ing. At the Koenigssee world cham¬ 
pionships he hit newspaper headlines 
by finishing the 1114-mctre, 16-bend 
course with a margin of forty-five over 
hundredth of a second. The 1969 
champion, Josef Feistmant of Austria, 
his nearest rival, completed the same 
feat in 3 mins 2.05 secs which enabled 
him to win the second position- 




dASKET-BALL on wheel chairs! Whe¬ 
never heard of it. Yet for these ener¬ 
getic youngsters at the only European 
school of its kind for the physically 
disabled in Hessisch-Lichtenau near 
Kassel, It Is daily routine. For the 
wheel-chair youngsters It is not only 
a source of pleasure but a way of keep¬ 
ing fit as well. The energetic team 
has on record a number of thrilling 
performances including ihe ones at the 
Olympics of the physically handicapped. 



yyINTER may well be an off-sea and 
* reconditioning time for the German 
rescue boats. That however does not 
minimise their vital role in saving 
people from drowning at sea who 
number 1,097 cases every year. The 
19-metre long mother ship above, 
with a baby boat, prepares once again 
for rescue operations when It will 
be off shore during the summer. 






accidents caused by snow blizzards 
*^may be rare news In India but they 
pose hard facts of life for West Germans 
for they often cause train stuck-ups, car 
strandings and breakdown of tele¬ 
communications. Above a snow plough, 
north of Hamburg, goes Into a snow 
clearing operation. The result: renewed 
traffic flow before the morning sets in. ) 



|N elegance and utility, this kitchen 
'of the future In bright yellow Is a 
match to any sophisticated equipment. 
This round kitchen, fashioned by an 
Italian designer. Is complete with a TV, 
infra-red grill and the clothes dryer. 
Made of a shiny plastic material, the 
new kitchen has built-in shelvas for 
many cups, saucers and dishes. 
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AniwUese Meinert 


All Gamblers Tell Lies 


JT is only with reluctance that I admit 

to myself that gaming rooms have 
always attracted me. My reason tells me 
that casinos were not invented to keep 
loafers in funds but to make money 
for their owners. Thtqr are organized 
accordingly and whoever falls for them 
roust pay the penalty. As a rule gamblers 
are foolish, superstitious, unstable 
people who—like alcoholics or dope 
addicts—sacrifice their time, money 
and health to a mania. And yet! 

There is something in these rooms 
that draws me irresistibly. I can’t say 


what it is. The excitement in the air? | 
Or the whirring of the roulette? Am 1 ] 
hypnotized by the little ivory ball mov- | 
ing so quickly that the eye can scarcely ' 
follow it ? Or peihaps by the elegantly i 
indifferent movements of the croupiers, ^ 
whose faces never change as they rake 
in the chips or push them in orderly 
stacks to the lucky player? 


like claws, calling out numbers in hoarse 
voices or quickly putting their stake on 
a number or a line the minute the words 
“rien ne va plus” are heard. Nor is 
there anything attractive about the men 
in the Casino either. There are the 
stolid types who simply take notes and 
ponder long and deeply before they stake 
the minimum; and there are others who 
approach a table nonchalantly, fat cigar 
in mouth, throw a huge sum on a number 
and betray no reaction .at all whether 
they win or lose. And then there are the 
unfortunates, the hollow-eyed, whose 
fingers tremble and who show that if 
i they have bad luck again, all that is left 
I for them is disgrace or death. 

No, there is definitely nothing seduo 
' tivc about all this. And yet, ju.st as 
: other people patronize some cafd or 
other, 1 frequent the Casino Cart. 
Beside it is the gaming hall. Sometimes 
1 go in, sometimes I don’t. But in any 
' case 1 am conscious of the atmosphere 
drawing me like a magnet. 

So the day before yesterday 1 was 
sitting at a table in the Casino Cart with 
people I didn’t know. The lady was 
old, decked out with artificial jewelry, 
her movements fidgety and nervous, 
the man a middle-aged Englishman, 
At first he was silent while she rattled 
away. She maintained that it was her 
lucky day but that she had stopped play¬ 
ing because the red-haired croupier 
came on duty at “her” tabic. Only 
for hah' an hour, thank goodness! For 
she knew for certain that the red-haired 
‘ croupier brought her bad luck. 

The Englishman smiled, but said 
nothing. 

I know the red-haired croupier. 1 
don’t like him. Holding his rake in his 
right hand, he dominates the table like 
a schoolmaster pretending to be superior 
while he knows that he is surrounded 
by swindling, thievish pupils. 

“Once 1 saw him angry”, 1 said. 
“It was a few weeks ago. A man put 
two thousand francs on Rouge. Rouge 
turned up. He pocketed his gains and 
left his stake as it was. Rouge turned 
up thirteen times in succession. The 
fellow won far more than twenty thou¬ 
sand francs. Then when Noir turned 
up he disappeared. And the red-haired 


It is certainly not the players. It gives 
me the creeps to watch old crones 
crouching round the table like painted 
I corpses on leave, their heavily ringed, 
; mummy-like fingers clutching the chips 


croupier was angry because the player 
didn’t give him even a five-franc chip 
as a tip.” 

( Continued on page 12) 
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ANNELIES E M E 1 N E R T: 


ALL GAMBLERS TELL LIE S 


The Author 


“Good for him!" The lady laughed, j 
“You know niy line i.s 22-27. Last 
Thursday it came five times in succcs- j 
Sion. ] doubled my stake every time.” : 
She sighed “And it never comes when 
the red-haired croupiei is in the room.” 1 

“Then you’ll have to play something 
else”, the Fnglishman remarked. 

“Have you a system'’", she promptly 
asked 

“1 don't play." 

"Is that really tiue?” she asked with 
a wink. She piobably meant it to be 
roguish. “I’ve often seen you in the 
gaming hall." 

“Formerly perhaps. Madame Not 
now." 

The waiter bent to speak in the lady's 
ear 

“The red-haired croupier has just 
been relieved, Madame," he whispered. 

■•Thanks, Louis” She jumped up. 
“I'm going to have another try" 

And she huiricd back into the hall 

“Let’s hope she’ll lose.” the English¬ 
man .said. 

“Why'.'" 

“Somebody has always got to lose. 
Why not she ’” 

He smoked in silence foi some time 
Then he looked at me keenly. “She's 
lying. All gamblers tell lies. She lias 
never won She's losing everything she 
has and when she hasn’t got anything 
more she will cheat or steal in order to 
be able to go on playing. She has al- 
leady pawned her jewelry and now she’s 
waiting for the money for the moitgage 
she has taken up on her house so that 
she can support the poor share-holders 
of the Casino company. She will end 
up like the Russian princess the croupiers 
still talk about. She gambled away a 
palace, carriages, horses, jewelry, the 
devil knows what else, and in the end 
she sold her wig and came to the Casino 
in a head-scarf, wasn’t allowed in and 
hanged herself in the neighbouring park.” 

His laugh didn’t .sound pleasant. 

“You don't play?” 1 asked 

“Not any more." 

“And formerly?" 

“I sec that gambling tempts you,” 
he said. “Don’t begin. It’s child’s play 


I to begin. But to stop? If I hadn’t 
! given my word of honour_’’ 

i He stared gloomily in front of him. 

I’m not in the habit of holding tong 
1 conversations with people I don't 
: know, still less of questioning them, 
i intruding indiscreetly into then private 
lives. But in the Casino and its caf4 
the rules observed in so-called polite 
' society don’t hold. When you enter, 
i you leave your manners with your coat 
and hat in the cloakroom, you bend the 
knee to the disreputable old devil called 
chance, you let yourself go a bit and 
find yourself moving like a fish in water 
I in a strange world that is dangerous and 
tl am conscious of it every moment) 
phoney 

“Who did you give your word of 
honour to?” 1 asked. 

I 

! ‘’To somebody I can never take it 
■ back from.” He hesitated before going 
on “At first I was like all beginners. 

I 1 won. Oh, not much. 1 only took 
I simple chances. Later 1 bet on dozens. 

1 And finally on numbers. Thai’s when 
j I lost. No matter where I placed my 
! slake. J lost. Watch the gamblers, 
j There are only very few who arc able to 
! slop in tunc. Those are the players 
I who saunter into the room, go to the 
I cash-desk immediately and buy chips 
for an amount they are sure to have 
decided beforehand. Then they choose 
a table, look on for a time and play 
; slowly and deliberately. As soon as 
j they have lost their chips they get up 
I iust as discreetly and disappear. They 
j aren't real gamblers, addicts. The real 
. gamblers, the reckless players, don’t 
I lose a minute. They rush to a table, 

I rummage in their pockets, throw the 
I croupier a few bank-notes, call “dc la 
I monnaie s'll vous plait”, rattle the chips 
i in their hand for no more than a minute 
before staking them. The real gamblers 
get change at the table. Five or six 
times, till they have no more money 
in them. Later they write cheques.” 

He gave a low whistle. “Well, it 
didn't get as fai as that in my case. Rut 
1 was already changing money at the 
table. And then, when I had only five 
chips left, I vowed to myself that if 1 
lost them, that would definitely be 
the end. I tried line 22-27, the line 
mentioned by that impossible woman 
who is afraid of the red-haired croupier. 



Anneliese Meinert, born In Vienna in 
1902, has for many years been living in 
the south of France as afreclance writer. 
Her novelettes and short stories 
appeared In the daily press and in maga¬ 
zines. Her novels have been translated 
into Dutch and French. She has made 
a name for herself particularly by 
■•Madame Leroux. Handlungsreisende," 
•'Heimweh nach Andarswo." "Die 
Liebenden von Cagnes," "Vielgc- 
liebte Therese," "Die silberne Maske.” 
"Anna und die Windmlihlcn" and 
"Sommer inSaint-Tropei”. Her success 
Is due to her gift for creating con¬ 
temporary themes with a light touch 
without detracting from thesenousness 
of her statement. 


25 turned up, which meant that 1 had 
won six times what I had staked. 1 
pocketed my winnings, picked up the 
chip and pul il on line 10-15. The I.T 
turned up. Once more 1 had won six 
Umes my stake. ‘You’re playing very 
weir, somebody said to me. ‘What arc 
you going to do now?’ It was a very old 
gentleman with grey sidc-whiskers. his 
lic-pin a tiny horse-shoe .set with dia¬ 
monds. ‘What do you advise me?’ 
1 asked. ‘Zero’. I put my chip on zero, 
the ball slopped at zero and 1 got .76 
times my stake. ‘29’, he ordered. I 
obeyed and won. ‘17’. 1 won again. 

‘That’s enough for today', he decided. 
‘Come along,’ He led me to this tabic. 
Louis, the waiter, brought us cognac. 
‘My dear fellow’, the old gentleman 
said, ’I’ve helped you today, and I’ll 
help you again. But only on one con¬ 
dition: that you give me your word of 
honour never to play in my absence. 
Will you?’ What a question! Thanks 
to him I had won more than I had ever 

(Continued on page 13) 
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hoped for. 1 
honour and.. 
pencd.” 


gave him my word of 
, well, guess what hap- 


•‘He never came again,” I said. 

■’No. Bui it wasn’t only that.” 
Englishman was very grave. 


Ihe 


"Next day 1 asked Louis if he hadn't 
seen the old gentleman. ‘What old 
gentleman'?’ Now, Louis has an excel¬ 
lent memory. If you come here after a 
year’s absence, he will remember that 
you take mocha with cream or a Martini 
without ice or any such detail. And he 
swore by all that’s holy that I had been 
alone when 1 had drunk my cognac the 
day before. Thereupon 1 spoke to 
Oaston. But of course you know him. 
Gaston i: the physiognomi.sl. Didn’t 
you know'? Before entering the gaming 
room you show your ticket to the man 
at the desk by the entrance and he makes 
a note in the big book lying open before 
him. That is Gaston the physiognomist. 
He has an extraordinary memory, a 
thoroughly well-trained memory. He 
must know all the players. Their faces 
and their names. Not only because the 
police happen to be on the lookout for 
one or the other or because certain peo¬ 


ple are forbidden to enter the gaming 
hall. You might be asked for by phone, 
or a friend might come to fetch you and 
you may not want to have your name 
shouted out in the hall. In such a case 
the physiognomist catches your attention 
discreetly. Well then, 1 asked Gaston. 
He looked up his notes. No, a white- 
whiskered old gentleman with a diamond 
horse-shoe lic-pin hadn’t been here. 
1 told him that the old gentleman 
limped. ‘If Lord Stonebrook hadn’t died 
three months ago’, Gaston cried, ‘I 
should have sworn that it must have 
been him But a ghost in the Casino',’ 
There's no such thing' Well, I nevci 
again saw the old gentleman to whom 
1 had given my word of honour. So 
1 can’t gamble any moie. Ah! there 
goes our fiicnd. 1 can tell by her nose 
that she has lost.” He got up “Good¬ 
bye, Madame.” 

Louts, the wallet, wiped the maihle 
table with a damp cloth. “The gentle¬ 
man never plays as long as that lady is 
in the hall”, he said in a low voice. 
"He always waits till she has lost and 
gone away”. 

“Louis, you were near us all the time. 
Did you hear what he said to me?” 


“tvery word, Madame. If 1 hadn’t 
known the story by hcait ages ago, 1 
shouldn’t have been so indiscreet as to 
■Stay here, lie's been telling it with 
slight variations for years. It’s just as 
true as all the stories gamblers tell. 
The English gentleman is crazy about 
roulette. But superstitious' He is 
convinced that he can win only when 
the lady who is al'iaid of the icd-haircd 
cioupiei has lost. That's v\hat he waits 
for cs'cry aftcinoon But of course he 
doesn’t say so Eoi if he said it aloud, 
he thinks that the ’'spell" wouldn't 
woik any more" The waiiei laughed. 
“As if every sensible man didn’l know 
that m gambling Ihc certainly ol winning 
IS a.s rare as the appearance of a ghost 
in the gaming hall Three cups of coffee, 
Madame That will be 15 francs." 

I hadn’t invited either the E.nglish- 
nian oi the old lady. But 1 paid foi the 
ihiec cups of eotfec. It seived me light. 
1 ought to have known long ago that no 
matter the eircumsianccs it always costs 
money to go near a gaming hall. 

Translated b/ ; Marfarec O. Howim 
Courtesy : **Seala Internationat** 
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WORLD TOURISM 


DREAMLAND 

INDIA 

ON THE TOP 


•pHE fouilh International Tourist 
Exchange - - a world get-together 
of travel agencies to promote tourism- - 
has made West Berlin the main shop 
window of world tourism once again. 
This year too Ihc counter of world tour¬ 
ism had to meet the pressures of a 
tourist boom whose curve continues to 
swing upwards on a global scale. The 
main spurt to this boom comes from the 
Federal Republic which annually spends 
a thousand million Marks on interna¬ 
tional travel and ranks only second to the 
U.S.A. as a travel-active countiy. Its 
travel consciousness manifests itself both 
in terms of Germans going abroad as well 
as by the role the Federal Republic plays 
as host to an increasing number of 
foreign visitors from distant lands. 

At the busy counter of world tourism, 
dreamland India too figured prominently. 
That India was on the top with intending 
travellers was evident from the flow of 
inquiries about India from people whose 
hunger to know more about it is whetted 
by Indian tourists in the Federal Republic, i 
The Indian pavilion at the International 





Mr. Khub Chand, the Indian Ambassador at Be 
increasing prospects of tourism to India with the 
at the fourth International Tourist Exchange h< 


Tourist Exchange this time, jointly run 
by Air India and the Indian Tourist 
Oflicc in Frankfurt, had more than its 
full share of enquiries from the two lakh 
visitors to the West Berlin congiess. Of 
the 32 European and Afro-Asian 
participants in the lO-day meet of 
tourist agencies, India seems to have 
benefited most if one is lo judge from 
the magnitude of the contacts made both 
by German as well as European tourists. 
The obvious reason for this increase m 
enquiries is that a visit to India is a 
dream for many who would like it to 
materialise as soon as possible. 




Under an amended agreement, Lufthansa and Air India will operate 6 weekly 
flights between India and Germany. Above, the German Minister Or. G.F. Werner 
(left) exchanges the documents with Mr.N. Sahgal, Secy., Ministry of Civil Aviation 


The Cooking Contre In Hell- 
bronn (Federal Republic of 
Germany) ealit Its taam of six 
master cooks the ‘^kitchen 
brigade." This novel kitchen 
brigade gives advice to works 
canteens and hospital kltchem, 
teaches diet reptlations and 
demonstrates how largo 
kitchens are to he run. 
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MARK THE CONTRAST _ _ 


CPORIS ronstitutp a vital element in the daily life 
^ of th( Germans Millions of people from all walks 
of lift in the f-edoral Republic lespond to its (ill 
Nearly 40 per cent of itsyouth it has been estimated 
bolonr) to one sports club or the other 1 he 
rountry s 24 807 play grounds 7 127 gymnasia and 
1 703 swimming pools are therefore centres of 
humming aitivity which provide the primary impetus 
for German participation in the lational and 


lUernitiLml split tv-’it"' lull l the voluntary 
ind frer clnrs I i of th' pjrt m ivt nent ilong 
with numerous tcrrcsti Jinl renli i)la\ an mportant 
role bthind out tj id n j p iri pe f n n e Above 
ttie piitute if Urhte p n 1 wimmiiig pool 
which was recently jivin s pla^ti 1 j f tiy iti> small 
rural community ij on> of thi n ny i mmples of 
local initiative Ihi mi boloA 11 i p irates 10 
chirujes Can yiu find out 'It- h 11 jeo made? 
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IN SHORT 


"Trust, friendship 
and the verification 
of common interests- 
Ihese are the results 
oj my trip."—Federal 
Chancellor Willy 
Brandt after his visit 
to the U.S.A. 

* 

Bismillah Khan, the 
Indian music virtuoso, 
gave a sahnai recital 
at Berlin's Institute ot 
Comparative Miisu 
The master captured 
the imagination of a 
big audience with the 
greatness of his art. 

* 

The Federal German 
Red Cross has donated 
nearly rupees two lakhs 
to provide relief for the 
earthquake, victims in 
West Antolia, Turkey 
It has also asked for 
increased international 
action in the matter. 


A West German 
mountaineering team, 
led by the Munich 
physician Dr. Herrlig- 
koffer, will make a 
bid to conquer the 
26,640 ft. Manga 
Parbat this summer 
The 17-man team plans 
to .scale the vertical 
Rupal Face and reach 
the .summit by June. 

* 

With the acquisition 
of the first Boeing -747, 
Lufthansa will be 
the first non-American 
airline to operate the 
jumbo Jet. The inau 
gural flight, with 15 
stewardesses and 365 
passengers, is to take 
place this month. 

¥ 

West Germany's im¬ 
ports from India during 
the last three years have 
shot up to Rs. 47.4 
crores in 1969 (1967: 
Rs. 36.8 ernre.s). At ‘ 


I the same time German 
. exports to India declln- 
i; ed fromRs. 159.1 crores 
: 'to Rs. 99.7 crores in 
the year 1969. 

Electronics and heavy 
ji machine industry will 
' once again dominate 
the 1970 Hannover 
Fair. With an estimat- 
i ed participation of 
5,300 national and in¬ 
ternational participants, 
it is expected to draw 
five lakh visitors, . 

★ 

An Indologital ex¬ 
hibition, an apprecia¬ 
tion of Indian culture 
and the arts through 
! books and pictures, at- 
! tracted many people 
i in Lucknow recently. 

I The exhibition was 
I sponsored by the Indo- 
; German Society. 

★ 

I During 1969, West 
ji Germany proved aid 
jl worth Rs. 177,8 crores 
li to deveioping countries. 

* according to the Mini¬ 
stry of Economic 
; Cooperation. Most of 
this aid was channelled 
ji through multilateral 
I' development pgencies. 

¥ 

I Bonn, the birthplace 
j of Ludwig van Beetho- 
I ven, will have a series 
of concerts and exhibi- 
; tions beginning next 
month to mark the 
I 200th anniversary oJ 
\ the German composer. 

! * 

A Ruhr factory will 
1 soon start commercial 
i production of eatables 
from algae, a cheap 
and rich source of 
proteins and vitamins. 

' ★ 

’ West Berlin's Ger¬ 
man Operq is currently 
on a .six-week tour of 
i Japan in connection 


with Expo-70, It is 
giving selections from 
■ and Wagner 

I/i' performances con¬ 
ducted byLorin Maazel, 
* 

German orders for 
non-traditional Indian 
goods during the last 
1$ months have been 
estimated at rupees 
seven crores. Much 
of this credit goes to 
; the Indo-German Ex¬ 
port Promotion Pro- 
i ject now in its third 
I year of operation. 

I * 

Munich's .scientists 
I have .succeeded for 
the first lime in using 
infra-red Laser beams 
I for transmitting tele¬ 
phone conversations 
j and music programmes- 
from one end of the 
city to the other, 

I ♦ 

! Soma, an Indian 
I liquor prepared from 
herbs, has made a dent 
on the European 
, market. Its first con¬ 
signment, marked for 
Bonn, was released by 
the Mysore Minister, 
Mr. M. R. Murthy, in 
Bangalore recently. 

¥ 

A new electric bus, 
ideal for inter-city 
\ traffic, has been deve^ 
loped jointly by five 
West German firms. 

’ Free from exhaust 
I fumes and noise, it will 
i start operating in 
Koblenz in two months. 
¥ 

I Inilia's Ambassador 
to Bonn, Mr. Khub 
Chand, formally ac¬ 
cepted the delivery of 
the first of eight diesel 
locomotives for the 
j Indian Railways. The 
i machines are being 
j produced by the 
world-renowned en- 
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gine-nuikers, HEN- 
SCHEL in Kassel. 

'k 

Hamburg will be the 
second city in the Fede¬ 
ral Republic to provide 
its doctors with a cen¬ 
tral inoculation index. 
Data processing ma¬ 
chines will register 
dates and details of 
all vaccinations for 
every single citizen. 
¥ 

Construction of the 
largest sailing and 
- water sports centr6 of 
the world is now under 
way- in Kiel. Costing 
about Rs. 78 crores, 
thefegatta centre will 
be ready when the 
Olympkftame is lighted 
in Murdch in 1972. 
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OUR NOTEBOOK- 



fHEERFULNESS and melancholy, 

detachment and inyotvement are 
the main characteristics of Rudolf Hagel- 
stange's second novel "The Old Men's 
Summer”. The locale of the book is ini- 
tially an Italian Liner and later shifts to 
Asia. 

Two Germans, a young reporter and 
an older author, meet on board a ship. 
They strike up a friendship and partici¬ 
pate in a number of experiences. These 
two, through their observations together 
with the narrator, relate the story. 

Both of them have self-chosen destina¬ 
tions which lead to the unexpected. Fate 
gives the young reporter a chance of 
making a fresh start in the Far East. 
For him the journey takes the form of 
an escape from the affectionate lies he 
has for an older woman—ties that ulti¬ 
mately frustrate his personality. A 
human and romantic experience, on the 
other hand, leads the older man to a 
young Burmese woman who .succeeds in 
guiding his miserabie existence towards 
the brief brightness of a .summer day. 

Writing with skeptical humour Hagel- 
stange describes a host of characters and 
scenes. His two main figures move through 
far-flung places such as Bombay, Jakarta, 
the ancient Kingdom of Nepal, and Saigon. 
The reader meets fascinating types, skil¬ 
fully etched by Hagelstange’s pen, once 
again revealing his sensitive powers of 
observation. 

Commenting on the author, Karl 
Krowlov says .■ “Seldom have / found 
such solidarity, equally obvious and 
convincing, among contemporaries. Natu¬ 
rally it is all connected with the personality 
of Rudolf Hagelstange. He is not only 
an important author of the present lime, 
but with his natural frankness, also a 
very sympathetic human being.” 

PMblUhar: Hoffman und C«mp«* Huimburf 


HOMAGE TO TN01AN LEADERS 


As has been remarked by many Indian .obse.vara, thet-e 
is hardly a country in the world where Gandhi ji haa 
been more revered than inithe Federal Republic. This 
was borne out again 
during the recent Gandhi- 
Oentenary Celebrationa 
in which thousands of 
Germans over the length 
and breadth of the 
Federal Republic parti¬ 
cipated. It is no coinci¬ 
dence then, that the first 
steps of the new German 
Ambassador, on the very 
day on which he presented 
his credentials led him 
to Raj ghat, to pay his 

personal respects to the Ambassador Cuemer Diehl placing 

Father of the Nation. The " wreath on Candhiji's Samadhi 

Ambassador also placed 

wreaths on the Samadhis of Nehru and Shastri in 
due reverence to these great and selfless leaders of 
Independent India. 

FREEDOM OF THE PRESS 

Speaking at the twentieth anniversary celebrationa of 
the Union of Journalists of the Federal Republic in 
Frankfurt, the German President Dr. Gustav Heinemann 
stressed the fact that the freedom of opinion of every 
journalist is guaranteed by the German constitution. 
This freedom, the President said, also involved a 
duty, allowing the readers of reports and news stories 
etc. sufficient latitude to reach their own conclusions. 

He held the view that the problems arising 
from concentration of the Press should 
not be left to journalists alone to 
be solved. Freedom of the Press, accord¬ 
ing to the President, is not only a basic 
right, but also a basic duty of the 
constitution. He said ‘ * If mergers show 
signs of limiting the journalist's inde¬ 
pendence, it is the duty of parliament, 
the government and the supreme court to 
help the men of the press resolve any 
conflicts arising." It was impossible. 

President Heinemann said, for the press Dr. Heinemann 
to rest on its laurels for the sake of 
convenience. Ways must be found of preserving ; 
journalistic independence in all circumstances. 

He considered it insufficient to ensure diversity of 
the press with purely financial and administrative ' 
measures. The President stated decisively that no 
newspaper should ever be banned, for political reasons, 
or whatever. The President said; 'I am against such 
attempts to interfere with the free conflict of j 
opinion!" No doubt should be cast on the right of * 
every citizen to remain well informed. In this, the 
President remarked, the people of the Federal Republic 
were well served by the abundance and achievememts of . 
the many media satisfying the needs of information and 
communication in West Germany. 



Dr. Heinemann 
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Blueprint For The ’70s 
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i;itipis1 1 (s'atIti!! rii OcrriiatiY' s atrsistancr' tu clevelqpini'j ncritntnes. 


FOREIGN POLICY 

Enlargement of the Common Market. 

Immediate jtart of negotiations for 
British entry. 

f-raneo-G«rman cooperation as a 
decisive factor in the future of Europe. 

Continued reliance on NATO with a 
defence policy based on a defensive 
strategy. 

Negotiations to try and reach an 
understanding with the Soviet Union. 

Negotiations with all the other East 
European communist countries, includ- 
'.rg Eastern Germany, for a treaty on the 
mutual renunciation of force. 

Talks with Poland and Ccechoslo 
vakia with the ultimate aim of full 
diplomatic relations. 

Signature on the Nuclear Non- 
Proliferation Treaty as soon as technical 
points raised by Bonn have been cleared. 

IlMTER-GERMAN RELATIONS 

Preservation of the unity of the 
German Nation. 

Amelioration of the present rigid 
relationship between the two parts of 
Germany. 

Acceptance of the existence of two 
German states but no international 
recognition of the G.D.R. 

Negotiations with East Germany at 
the government level without discrimi¬ 
nation on either side. 

Attempts to achieve a modus vivendi 
as a first step towards cooperation. 

DEVELOPMENT AID 

Planned increase of 11 per cent 
annually in German government 
development aid. 

Doubling of the German develop- 
n.ent experts and volunteers by the 
mid-'seventies. 

Re-allocaticn of funds becoming 
avail.Tblc from the repayment of previous 
capii.sl aid for further development aid, 

EDUCATION 

. An all-embracing plan for education 
'^^very tevcl "to make democracy a 
reality." 

Reforms mclude a long-term educa¬ 
tional plan fo'- the next Is 20 years. 


Increased allocation of budgetary 
funds for education. 

Modernization of the universities. 


DEFENCE 

Commission to carry out com¬ 
prehensive and critical stock-taking of 
the German armed forces. 

Exceptions and exemptions from 
military service to be reduced. 

Re-examination of the present dura¬ 
tion of basic military service arising 
from the above. 

Introduction of modern management 
methods to rationalize procurement and 
technology in the Ministry of Defence. 

ECONOMICS 

far-reaching economic plan following 
the revaluation of the D-mark in which 
the main aim will be stabilization 
without stagnation. 

CONSTITUTIONAL REFORM 

Appointment of a commission to 
prepare proposals for further develop¬ 
ment of Germany’s federal structure. 

JUSTICE 

Continuation of the current pro¬ 
gramme of legal reform, including the 
criminal law and the marriage law. 

SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 

Increased budgetary funds to pro¬ 
mote information data processing and 
development of computer languages. 

Stream-lining of political decisions 
on research priorities. 

TRANSPORT 

New 5-year-plan for the extension 
of the autobahn and the federal road 
network. 

Introduction of a new highway code. 

Plan for a high-speed (120 mph) 
transport system to form part of a 
bigger European raii-nctwork. 

LABOUR 

Prep.sration of a new labour code 
clarifying present labour relations. 

Preparation of .i social code to meet 
modern requirements. 


I iH 
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Federal Chancellor Willy Brandt 


Study of further steps for employee 
participation in management. 

TOWN PLANNING 

New town planning law to reform 
land legislation and curb speculation in 
land. 

Long-term programme of public- 
assisted housing projects. 

SOCIAL WELFARE 

Children's allowances to be raised 
next year. 

Increased domestic help for working 
mothers. 

Increased pensions for war veterans. 
Review of the present health insur¬ 
ance by a committee of experts with 
a view to modernise licalth legislation. 

monopolies 

Monopoly and anti-cartel legislation 
to be modernized. 

Control of mergers will apply lo 
the Press. 

Preparat ion of Press legislation and 
steps to ensure that TV is developed 
in the public interest. 

FRANCHISE 

Lowering of the voting jge/'om 
21 to 18 and from 25 to 21 fr mvinbei 
ship of national or state leg' :.itrrcs. 
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Presentation Of 
Credentials 


A dignified and colourful cere- 
■^mony marked the introduction 
of the new German Ambassador 
Guenter Diehl to the President of 
India si^ifying the formal beginn¬ 
ing of his duties in this country. 

It was a beautiful morning on 
Saturday, April 18, when—in 
accordance with India’s tradition 
of hospitality—a cavalcade of cars 
led by the Indian Chief of Protocol 
arrived at the German Embassy 
to conduct the Ambassador- 
designate and his entourage to 
Rashtrapati Bhavan. As the cars 
reached the main gate of the 
President’s Estate, they were 
joined by a magnificent contingent 
of flag-bearing mounted guards, 
who escorted the convoy to the 
saluting base. There the Guard 
of Honour gave the national salute 
and bands struck up the national 
anthems of Germany and India. 
After inspecting the guard of 
honour, the Ambassador was 
conducted into the main building 
of Rashtrapati Bhavan, where 
fanfares greeted his arrival. Finally 
in slow procession, the Ambassador 
followed by his staff and members 
of the Ministry of External Affairs 
entered the stately Ashoka Hall, 
wlMre the President of India, 




/J. ''i 



attended by 6 splendidly attired 
Sowars of his Personal Body¬ 
guard, was awaiting them. There 
followed the brief but solemn 
core of the ceremony as it is 
known all over the world: 
The Ambassador-designate addres¬ 
sed the President with a short 
speech and handed over to him 
the Letter of Credence from his 
government. The President, accept- 


Bodyguard escort for 
Ambassador Guenter Diehl 

ing the letter, read it and replied 
to the Ambassador’s speech, 
A handshake confirmed the 
agreement. Thereafter President 
Giri and Ambassador Diehl 
retired for a private exchange of 
views to the President’s study. 
A reception in the “Yellow 













The procession moving towards Ashoka HaU 
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rhf Amhassador being requested to insprct ihf 
Guard of Honour 

Drawing Room" of Rashtrapati Bhavan cuncluded 
the memorable day, signifying both the continuity and 
the renewal of the firm bonds of friendship and 
cooperation between India and Germany. 

For the Germans present at the function it was a 
day which will be remembered for a long time to 
come. There is something in the beauty, and grace 
of the ceremony at Rashtrapati Bhavan, the colour of 
the orient and a touch of the splendour of a bygone 
age which does not fail to touch the heart of any 
down to earth German—perhaps because he misses it. 

Ambassador Guenter Diehl, in his address to the 
President, recalled the deep historic roots of Indo- 
German relations, especially in the intellectual and 
cultural spheres, the latest expression of which were 
the recent Gandhi Centenary celebrations in the 
Federal Republic. He spoke about the close economic 
ties, which already date back to more than 
a hundred years but which, after independence, have 





President Girl engaged in a conversation with Mrs. Diehl and the 
German Ambassador 


Ambassador Diehl handing over the German President's 
letter of Credence to President Girl 

blossomed forth in an increasingly productive partner¬ 
ship for progress. The Ambassador mentioned the fact 
that, by the size of their populations, both India and 
the Federal Republic of Germany are the largest 
democracies in their respective continents, sharing 
common ideals and problems. He reiterated 
the words of Foreign Minister 
Scheel, who during his recent visit 
to New Delhi had praised the 
moderating voice with which the 
Indian Government speaks to 
Asia and the world. 

“It is an honour for me but also 
my good fortune, to be my 
country’s representative to a nation 
with whom the Germans feel so 
closely associated politically, 
economically and culturally,” the 
Ambassador concluded. 

President Giri said in his 
reply : 

“The love of leamingand scholar¬ 
ship of the German people, no less 
than their penchant for industry, 
have enjoyed a high reputation in 
India; and the German tradition 
in such diverse fields as philosophy, 
science and music has been a 

{Continued on page 6) 
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6 Shantipath, Chmikyapiirl, New Delht 
Official seat oj the German Ambassador 


A gallant guard seeing off the ' 
{Continued from page 5) 

watchword for our intelligentsia 
The succession of Indologists that 
Germany counts among her 
scholars is a witness to the deep 
mutual interest and regard that 
bind our two countries. 


“Nearer our 
times and pro¬ 
blems the gro¬ 
wing coopera¬ 
tion between 
our two count¬ 
ries especially 
in the econo¬ 
mic and com¬ 
mercial fields, 
is a source of 
satisfaction to 
us. The wide 
vistas opened 
as a result of 
our independence have spurred 
our people to the challenging task 
of building up a modern India 
where all her sons and daugh¬ 
ters can hope for a better life. 
German cooperation, assistance 
and know-how has played a 
notable part in our progress in 


this task. It is our sincere wish 
that the developing cooperation 
between our two countries w’ill be 
deepened and strengthened to our 
mutual bcnelit. 

“Mr. Ambassador you spoke of 
tlie diflicult days of reconstruction 
after World War IT. We have 
nothing but deep admiration for 
the fortitude and devotion to duty 
which the people of your country 
brought to bear to those tasks 
with such signal success. And 
today we arc happy to find that 
your Government has engaged it¬ 
self with her Eastern neighbours in 
a series of negotiations with the 
object of achieving detente and 
lessening of tensions in the heart 
of Europe. All those who set 
store by the value of reconciliation 
will follow the course of these 
trends with the deepest interest.” 


. ■?, s 
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IN NEW DELHI- 


BERLIN 

OPERA 

BALLET 


'■Delhi has known many Hamlets. 
This time it was Tatjana 
Gsovsky s choreographical version 
of the Prince of Denmark, 
rendered by the Berlin Opera 
Ballet, and a resounding success 
It was."—The Statesman 

“Delhi's balletomanes had a taste 
of what a full-fledged ballet can 
mean with the first performance 
of the young Berlin Opera 
Ballet troupe."—Indian Express 


THE acclaim with which the Capital's 
■* press greeted the two performances 
by the Berlin Opera Ballet troupe in New 
Delhi places them in a category that 
can be described as out of the ordinary 
run. The varied programmes the 
ensemble presented each day came to 
the average theatre-goer as a rare ex¬ 
perience of sight and sound. 

■' Tatjana Gsovsky’s version of Hamlet, 
the chief attraction of the first day’s 
pogramme, turned out to be a sensitively 
interpreted piece in choreography. Klaus 
Beeliti: in the mam role and Didi Carli 
as Ophelia, admirably supported by the 
re.st of the cast, established an immediate 
rappoit with the audience both in term,s 




Monika Radamm anil Maximo Sana in the Peasant Dance: {left) Karin Jahnke and 
Roberto Dimitnevitch in the Isl Movement of “Symphony in C” 


of dance and acting. While Beehtz 
seemfl to be bom for the role of the 
Prince, the prima ballerina gave to her 
part an endearing quality. This was 
especially so in the death scene which 
she wasable to vest with a haunting spirit. 

tn Georges Bizet's “Symphony in 
C" and the rendering of Bacli's 
"Concerto in F Major.” a was Roberto 
Dimitnevitch who stole the show for 
the rest of the evening. 

The second day's performance of the 
Berlin Opera Ballet, comprised, among 
other things, popular pieces from “Gisel Ic,” 
"Don Quixote,” and “Rashomon"— 
all shining like gems in a cameo. The 
crowning piece of the evening was 
"Labyrinth of the Truth.” a piece from 
the Japanese classic moulded into 
ballet form. The musical scoic found 


eloqueni echos in Tatjana Gsovsky's 
choreogiaphy. The peasant dance from 
“Giselle”,featuring the delightful Monika 
Radamm, stionc out with us charming 
pas dc deux. Silvia Kesselheim and 
Klaus Beelitz made another remarkable 
pair in “Don Quixote”—a number 
known for its grand pas de deux. 

All together, the Berlin Opera 
Ballet's performances gave to the theatre 
goer a trcasuie trove of ballet memories 
a few of which will continue to lingei 
in his mind for quite some time. 



A sectional view of the cosmopoiittm gathering that lustily applauded the performance 
of the Berlin Opera Ballet in Kent Delhi 


A pirouette executed by one 
of the ballerinas 
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German Ambassador Guenter Diehl (left) congratulating R. Dimitrlevitch and 
other dancers (right). G. Reinholm. the leader of the troupe, Is In the centre 


A MEMORABLE RECEPTION 


Berlin Ballet Troupe Honoured 


^FTER bowing to continuous 
ovations from the lovers of 
the western classical ballet that 
marked the conclusion of a two- 
day memorable performance at 
the Mavalankar Auditorium in 
New Delhi, the members of the 
Berlin Opera Ballet attended a 
reception given in their honour 


by Dr. Friedrich von Rummei, 
Cultural Counsellor of the German 
Embassy in New Delhi. The 
troupe which had made a brief 
stopover in the Indian Capital 
was on its way back from a six- 
week tour of Japan where it had 
given a number of performances 
before appreciative audiences 



Mrs. von Rummol, Dr. Vetter end 
Prime Ballerini DIdl Cerli 

including a much applauded one 
during the inaugural function of 
Expo-70 at Osaka. The reception 
at Dr. von Rummel's residence 
afforded the members of the 
German ballet troupe a welcome 
opportunity to meet t^rious 
artistes and representatives of 
different social and cultural orga¬ 
nisations in Delhi. Contacts at 
the personal level and away from 
the theatre wings, reminiscences 
and interchange of views on 
ballet both in its western and 
Indian forms made the get- 
together a memorable event. 



Dr. F. von Rummei, Mrs. Diehl, wife of the Germen 
Ambassador, and Rudolf Holz In an Intimate chat 


Another view of the members of the troupe In a get- 
together with tome of the distinguished guetta 
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toWwt Cmmmitt I Blast Furnace 11 for Career And Ambition • 



Mr. V. K. Ghai. an Indian engineer at a foundry In Salzginer (caitre), is presently acquainting himself with all the aspects of 
metallurgy. Friendly chats with his German colleagues, who are well versed in the trade, also add to his knowledge 


“•pHE heat bothers me less for 1 am 
used to high temperatures at 
home,” says the 24-year old Vinod 
Kumar Ghai who works at Blast No. fl 
in a foundry at Salzgitter-Lebenstedt in 
Lower Saxony’s ore region. With that 
casual remark Mr. Ghai laughs away 
the advantage he has over his German 
colleagues. Otherwise, this likeable young 
Indian is no different from his local 
associates at work. Like them the young 
Indian engineer is eager to widen his 
knowledge and experience in the manu¬ 
facture of iron and steel. And the 
industrial town of Salrgitter seems to 
be the very place where people like him 
can realise their ambitions. 

Back home, after graduating in me¬ 
tallurgy at the Benaras Hindu Univer¬ 
sity, the youthful Mr. Ghai decided to 
go abroad to acquire the prerequisites 
of a career in life. Already at the 
Benaras University he had made con¬ 
tacts with the International Association 
for The Exchange of Students for Tech¬ 
nical Experience. With its assistance and 
a travel loan from the government he 
made a bee-line to Germany imme¬ 
diately after his examination was over. 

"The Federal Republic of Germany 
is die proper place for further studies,” 


says Mr. Ghai justifying his choice, for 
"as the history of metallurgy in the past 
20 years has shown West Germany is 
one of the leading countries in the world 
in this sphere.” And to make the best 
use of the opportunity he is not only 
completing his knowledge in theory and 
practice, but is also writing articles for 
various technical magazines in India. 
This leaves him with little time tor enjoy¬ 
ment. Nevertheless his only relaxation 
lies in the German 
beer, a typically 
German habit he 
has picked up 
during his stay 
abroad. “After a 
strenuous day at 
the blast furnace," 
he admits, *‘it 
tastes especially 
good.” 


After complet¬ 
ing his training 
Mr. Ghai wants 
^to go in forhighM- 
reseaich, orlwork 
for a nu^ 
industrial firm. 
But before that 
be would like 


to spend a few months more in West 
Germany which be likes so much 
though he still encounters some 
language difficulties. Once a week he 
attends a course in German to overcome 
this handicap. And once that is done, 
it will give him a proper insight into 
metallurgy which will ffnally take him 
a step nearer his goal. That is : to play 
his role in India's technological pro¬ 
gress as a metallurgist. 



Preparing for the next run-off at the Salzgllter blast furmtee 
is part of the programme Mr. Ghai must acquaint himself with 
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A sump pholonrapli oj the Coonlmation Cotmmttee memhers of the Nilgiri Indo- 
tZnl, AgrwultJal hojert .show,: (From iejt) Mr T Jevadp, l.h i.; Anna OW 
I AS. , Dr. Salhiavani Mathu, Tamil Nadu ' 

Ahtiiwaliah, I.A.S.; Mr. H. Pasiipalhy, f.A.S.; Mr. S I.H. Naqvi. Di. O. t enka a- 
chalanr Mi K Bhojan, M.L.A.. Mr. M.K. Nanja Cowder, M.P.. and Mi. S.K.Joghee 
Gowde 'r (Second Row): Mr. A.R. Bhaskaran: Dr. Wolper, Di. U. Bacrwaid. Acting 
Project Leader; Dr. G. SchmiedcL the German Agricidiiirat Atta< he\ Di. Bindwd, 
CermL con.s,d, Madias-, Mr. N. Han Bha,ka, LA.S Dr. Rat,u, ^^bapathy: 

Dr. U.S. A,wathna,avanan: Mr. RamachandarJ.A..S : Or. Rama Kiislinaii. Mi. S.M. 

Sulaiman; Mr.K.M.P. Nambisan and Mr. f. ) asudeva Menon 

THF NTLGIRI AGRICUI.TU A_r_P_R_0_J_H_Cjr 

STRESS ON CROP ROTATION 


A rolaiionary pcittcrn of cropping. 

comprising hill vegetables, straw¬ 
berry and flowers, is to replace the pre¬ 
sent mono-cropping of potatoes in the 
Nilgiri Hills of the South according to 
a programme finalised by the Indo- 
Gcrman Nilgiris Development Project. 
The programme, evolved on the 
basis of demonstration and | 
research conducted in the project i 
area by the German agricultural i 
experts, was agreed upon at a ; 
meeting of the Coordination 
Committee at Ootacamund which 
was presided over by Mrs. 
Salhiavani Mathu, the Tamil . 
Nadu Minister for Agriculture « 
and Harijan Welfare. | 

Dr. U. Bacrwaid, the acting 
Project Leader, disclosed that the , 
new programme would greatly It 
benefit the Nilgiri farmer. The 
new blight-resistant potato variety, 
be revealed, would yield 25 tons 
of potato and fetch the farmer Rs. ' 
2,000 per hectare. This income : 
could further be augmented if he j 
grew vegetables, strawberry and 
flowers instead of the three 
icason potato crop. Growing 
potato season after season, he 
believed, led to a late fungus in 
the crop. Though this could be 
eradicated by chemical and biolo¬ 
gical measures, it nevertheless 
depleted the soil of rich properties 
In his opinion the way out lay in 
the new programme. On the 
rainfed land he advised growing 


of green fodder to increase the 
milk yield. Approving the new pro¬ 
gramme. the Coordination Committee, 
consisting of Indian and German ex¬ 
perts, felt that the new strategy will 
spell further progress and prosperity 
for the Nilgiri farmer. 



Dr. U. Baerwatd (left) welcoming Dr. Salhiavani 
Mathu, Agriculture Minister, Tamil Nadu 



The new potato to be introduced to Nilgiri 
farmers being shown to the Minister 


POPULAR OPINION ON 


INDO-GERMAN 
ECONOMIC 
COLLABORATION 


What is the popular opinion on 
West German participation in 
India's Bconomic development? 
The question posed to a number of 
people in all walks of life all over 
the countiy, brought in replies, 
which are both brief and explicit. 


“Working under the slogan of “Peace, 
Progress, Partnership” Germany has 
played an important role in vitally 
aiding India for building up large scale 
projects like Rourkcla, Mandi, IIT 
Madras, the lignite industrial complex 
at Neyveli and the NGEF at Bangalore.” 

Sitpil Sinfh GuUtl, labatpur. 


"The Federal Republic of Germany 
has made enormous contributions to 
India's economic development. The 
Rourkela Steel Plant is on the priority 
list of the Gcnnan Development Aid. A 
multitude of Indian projects have been 
promoted due to the German loans.” 

Arabind Gupta. Allahabad. 


“rhe Indo-German economic and 
technical cooperation has brought about 
more prosperity to the people. The 
expansion of India's industry has pro¬ 
vided new jobs and has thus raised the 
standards of living of the people.” 

Md. Emit Bliwu, Juhaikttl. 


“With more than 400 Indo-Cerman 
collaboration projects in the country. 
Indian products are being rapidly ex¬ 
ported. I congratulate A.E.G. Ger¬ 
many for making it possible to export 
electric motors to the tune of rupees 
one crorc. I wish West Germany 
should continue to lend support to our 
eflbrts for more exports and production 
of sophisticated equipment, especially 
engineering and machine tools.” 

R. Suiksran, Muter*, 
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Stephan Lackner 


From life 


^BOUT the middle of the nineteenth 
century Vitzlar was a peaceful little 
town, backward and complacent. In 
those days five or six families, whose 
names still predominate in the municipal 
archives and in the cemetery, constituted 
an upper class of well-to-do citizens; and 
Sylvia belonged to it. Miss Sylvie Nettel- 
boom, a smart, neat hgurc in a bell- 
shaped crinoline, carrying a parasol, 
crossed the Town Hall Square on her 
way to church. 1 hrcc paces behind 
her walked her governess, her prayer- 
book held by hands in gloves yellow 
with age. A young man, half hidden 
by the Roland Monument, was watch¬ 
ing their progress with daikly glow¬ 
ing, melancholy eyes. In his effort 
to keep Sylvie in view, his head of 
untidy curls leaned out on one side 
of the Monument. Was he a student, 
an artist? Sylvie decided that she was 
annoyed Actually she felt flattered. 
She hud already noticed the darkly 
glowing eyes more than once on her 
way to the grocer's or on her walks 
up Rose Hill. Was the stranger follow'- 
ing her? Perhaps the police should be... ? 
No, the lanky youth seemed to be 
harmless enough. His frayed blue velvet 
jacket showed that he was poor, so poor 
that no notice need be taken of him. In 
the shade of the church porch Sylvie 
closed her parasol with a snap, as if 
to signify that she was banishing the 
darkly glowing eyes from her mind, 
Balthasar Zurbrugg sensed the con¬ 
tempt she had scarcely shown and 
found it unjustified. 

He was a sculptor with a lively 
imagination, a real romantic and full 
of life. Ttie marble and plaster of 
classical art were loo dull for him; 
he wanted to produce statues in bright 
colours. Even when he was a student at 
Diisseldorf Academy he had made a 
few wax figures in natural colours and so 
lifelike that the public thought they were 
alive and the professors that they violated 
the standards of good taste. A young 
critic called them waxwork dolls. Young 
Balthasar left the Academy sorely 
offended. 

The mail coach from the Rhine to 
Berlin stopped' at Vitzlar. Balthasar 


got out to stamp J 

his feet for a 
minute and saw 

pretty Sylvie trip- 'jjm 

ping past. A . 

change of hoiscs . 

turned out to be ' 

a^ change of | 

covered wheicslic , 

lived, he lenlcd 
an attic looking 

on to 'he Lxick of , " 

her family"*, big , 

house. Ills skylight ^ iW 

enabled him to , ¥IW 

look into her , “Jf 

room without her ' 

seeing him. He ‘ 

used to heal Sylvie 1 ^ 

singing to herself; . 
her soprano, deli- ■ 
cate as a forget-me-not, enchanted him. 
He made up his mind to portray her so 
^ naturally that people would think they 
heard her fiesh voice coming fiom 

the statue. 

He made his statue out of wax and 
remnants of cloth he had wheedled 
out of a milliner. Her complexion had 
the delicate colour of rose petals. He 
worked in a trance, without stopping 
to criticize his work and wilhoul tioiib- 
ling 10 think whether or not it was art. 
Details such as the improvised costume, 
hastily pinned and pasted together, pro¬ 
bably could not be c*illed nalutal, but 
the overall impicssion was such that the 
spectator was staiiled and had to look 
twice befoie he was convinced that the 
figuic was not alive. He watched Sylvic 
leaning out of her window eating an 
apple. She was enjoying the sun as she 
blinked up at it. The core of the apple 
fell out of her hands to the giound. 
At night Balthasar slipped down to 
fetch the core of the apple which her 
lips had touched. As he associated the 
faint, sweet smell of the apple with 
her person, he pushed the core into 
the cavity of the wax head. 

A week later he noticed that she was 
weeping bitterly in her room. Her 
mother came in and spoke kindly to 







her. 'I he next day he heard her father's 
harsh voice scolding throughout the 
house, angry steps resounded from pas¬ 
sages and Stans. .Syltic shut herself up 
in her room and soblicd inconsolably. 
Someone knocked at the door, at last 
she opened it and a solid, elegantly 
dicssed man came into her room and 
spoke to her, now seriously, now affec- 
tionaicly. At last she nodded and the 
man pressed a kiss on her forehead. 
At the grocer's Balthasar learned that 
Sylvie was going to marry Ernst von 
Geilach, the banker. On her way to 
cliuich on the Sunday Sylvie saw the 
young stianger standing bareheaded at 
the Rokind Moniinicnt. He bowed 
sillily to her; she was so confused that 
she nodded mvoliintaiily. He accosted 
her on the way home and said: “I'm 
an artist. I’ve done a likeness of you. 
Before 1 go aw'ay. I'd like to show you 
my work — you'd give me so much 
pleasure — you'd make me so very 
happy—“ 

She hurried to the dooi of her house 
without looking at him. He kept 
pressing her : “1 live behind your 

house — give me but ten minutes of 
your time, just glance at my work. 
If you don't like it I'll leave you in 

{Continued on page 12) 
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peace for ever.” Her eyes were full 
of confusion and fright and he noticed 
that Herr von Gerlach was approach¬ 
ing them from the other side of the 
street. “What's the meaning of this?” 
the banker called out. "Are you pester¬ 
ing my fiancee on the street?” 

“Don't bother, Ernst — only a poor 
artist, he must be a bit crazy—” 

“Get out!", the banker shouted and 
tried to push Balthasar away. The 
artist now grew angry : “Your fiancee 
won't be happy with you. She always 
cries half the night—" 

“And how do you know that?” Herr 
von Gcriach panted, his black-gloved 
hand slapping Balthasar's face right 
and left. Suddenly the artist was very 
quiet. “I demand satisfaction!” he said 
“My name is Balthasar Zurbrugg. 
Choose your weapon, foils or swords, 
just as you like”. 

“Swords!” was Gerlach's curt reply. 
Balthasar was quite a good swordsman. 
But when at dawn he found himself 
in a clearing in the town forest con¬ 
fronted by a wiry opponent with a face 
like a whippet, full of scorn, he knew 
after a few thrusts that he couldn’t 
win here and he limited himself to party¬ 
ing the other’s thrusts. For some time 
Gerlach seemed to be playing with him, 
but then he lunged recklessly and hit out 
right and left just as he had boxed 
his opponent's ears. Balthasar’s cheek 
and nose were slit open; since the blood 
spurting out of the wounds prevented 
him from seeing anything, the duel was 
brought to an end. The doctor bandaged 
Balthasar while Gerlach bowed with a 
sneering smile and rode off on bis black 
horse. 

Balthasar was so horribly disfigured 
that he shrank from showing himself 
to Sylvie again. As soon as his wounds 
were more or less healed, he packed 
his belongings, kissed the wax doll 
and locked the door of his attic. Telling 
the landlady that he would come back, 
he paid his rent for some time in advance. 
Then he turned his back on Vitzlar. 

He went to America. His bizarre 
appearance due to his deeply scarred 
face contributed as much to his fame 
as did his art. His illustrations to 
Poe’s “Talcs of Mystery” are still admi- 
ted today. His terra-cotta bust of Pre¬ 
sident Tyler hangs in White House. 
He affected eccentric manners in order 
to mask his melancholy. Twenty years 


later he went back to Europe, now very 
rich and distinguished-looking. 

Vitzlar had meantime become acces¬ 
sible by rail. Otherwise little seemed 
to have changed. The marketplace 
with the Roland Monument was still 
j surrounded by steep-roofed medieval 
1 houses. And the mansion where Sylvie 
! Nettelboom had lived presented the 
! same imposing front as of old. Bal- 
I thasar took two turnings and tang 
I the bell of the house where he had 
j lodged. And the same landlady actually 
, opened the door. At first she did not 
{ recognise the fur-coated gentleman with 
I the many scars in his face and the flow¬ 
ing beard sported by artists; but when 
Balthasar gave his name, she eagerly 
! assured him that his attic had never been 
! opened once. She immediately fetched 
I the key and gave it to him. She was 
' obviously glad to see him again. He 
I gave her a few gold coins. Glancing 
I at his silk tie and his diamond rings she 
I asked if he was really going to live in 
I his old room again. 

“I left a few of my early works here 
I and I should like to see them again”, 
he explained. He asked about Sylvie 
and her family and got the following 
report. 

Sylvie’s marriage to Ernst von Oer- 
lach had turned out as unhappy as 
if it were the price she had to pay for 
her completely happy youth. A pretty, 
gay girl, rich and from one of the best 
families, she had nevertheless not been 
able to find happiness. Her husband 
had tormented her with his tantrums 
of jealousy, had locked her in and, 
according to rumour, had maltreated 
her. For years she longed in vain for 
children. When at last she was preg¬ 
nant, everyone thought the marriage 
would now be happier, but her baby 
died after three days. Thereafter Gerlach 
had begun to drink and often showed 
signs of incipient insanity. For nights 
at a time he hod frequented taverns 
and houses of ill fame. After one 
such escapade about six months pre¬ 
viously he had not found his wife in 
the house when he got home. 

Nobody knew where Sylvie had gone. 
A week before, a woman’s body had 
been pulled out of the duck pond, 
but it had been in an advanced state 
of decomposition and Ernst refused to 
believe that it was his wife. Since then 
he had been living a hermit’s life in 
the room she had occupied as a girl. 


The Aathor 



Stephan Lackner was born In Paris In 
1910. He has been living In California 
since 1939. His books were published 
In Zurich, Vienna, New York and 
Berlin. His best known works are 
“In letzter Instanz," a play, "Jan 
Hel mattes,” ••Gruss von Unterwegs”, 
and **Der Mensch 1st kein Haustler.” 
The last-named book was Illustrated 
by Max Beckmann, a friend of Lackner 
for the last seventeen years. Between 
1933 and 1950 Lackner bought no fewer 
than 35 of Beckmann’s oil paintings. In 
1967 he published memories of the 
great artist in "tch erlnnere mich gut 
an Max Beckmann.” with hitherto 
unknown letters from Beckmann which 
gave the book a special Interest. 


In order to get more information 
Balthasar called on Sylvie’s governess, 
who was now living with her grand¬ 
children. The old lady immediately 
recognized Balthasar’s glowing dark 
eyes and told him how Sylvie and she, 
half afraid and half fascinated, had seen 
him on their way to churdi as he cowe¬ 
red behind the Roland Monument to 
watch them. 

"I had scarcely the impression that 
Frfiulein Sylvie took any notice iff 
me.” 

“On the contrary, my dear sir. If you 
hadn’t been so wild — if you had 
been — well, more normal in your 
iqjproach I When you had been so 
disfigured in the dixJ — pardon me, 
the scars now look interesting, almost 
distinguished — after the dud Miss 

iOmtimted <m p^» 14) 
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GERMAN AUTHOR 


RUDOLF HAGELSTANGE 




DUDOLF Hagelstange, the winner of the 1952 German Critics 
^Priae, is one of those distinguished writers who dominate 
the Germaa literary scene with as equal a felicity in poetry, 
enays, and novels as in journalistic writings. Bom on January 
14,1912, he studied philology and sports at the Berlin University 
and took to writing exclusively since 1946. In 1955 he received 
'an award from the Schiller Foundation. He has travelled 
extensively and has visited India twice. 

Reminiscing on his career Hagelstange writes: "As a 
Capricoraian, I have hopped about a great deal in my life—on 
the sports field, on the small dance floor, and the bigger one, 
that is, the world. All this had started when I was 21 whai I 
travelled through the Balkans and returned after nine months— 
iT«irh to the alarm of my parents who always lived at one place. 
Luckily, I had to travel less during the War than others and 
bloodlessly too. I.atcr on I travelled extensively, both on my 
own as well as on invitation....In my earlier years I had 
two ambitions, to participate in the Olympic Games and to 
become a good poet. Since 1 had enough leisure for my 




Rudo// Hagelstange, 
Journalist, who won 
“Ballad On 


The contemporary German Hc^lttange (yigkt) yeiA^^^ former 

President Dr. S. Badhakrishnan at a literary meet in New Delhi 


the distinguished German author and 
the German Critics Prize for his novel 
Hie Suppressed Life" in 1951 

literary activities 1 made efforts to 
jump high into the air and to train 
for the 1940 Helsinki Games—a dream 
which became illusory due to the 

War_Besides competitive sports, 1 

always preferred the collapsible boat 
which twice carried me down the Danu¬ 
be_The Lake Constance attracts me 

now and then for boating and swimm¬ 
ing. With four growing children, I have 
never fell the shortage of partners.” 

Commenting on his literary efforts, 
the German author says: “Earlier, I 
took people seriously and they paid me 
back in the same coin. Today, many 
people are offended by the fact that I 
smile at them. The lack of a touch of 
humour has spread right up to the high¬ 
est drcle. Perhaps we have nothing to 
laugh over in the present century.” 
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Letters To The Editor 



STEPHAN LACKNER: FR OMLIF E 


Sylvie used to complain and sigh : if he 
would only come, if he would only ask 
for my hand now. I’d give him proof 
that I could love him in spite of his dis¬ 
figurement.” 

“She said that?" 

•‘Oflen. Right to the wedding day. But 
you had gone away. Everything might 
have turned out differently if you had 
only called on us just once again—And 
now the poor child is dead.” 

“Are you so sure?” 

The governess brought out a piece of 
jewelry that had been found on the 
drowned woman. “I gave her this 
brooch myself. For her tenth birth¬ 
day. At that time her life was like a 
bright morning that heralds a fine day.” 

When Balthasar was passing the 
Nettciboom's house on his way home, 
the front door unexpectedly flew open. 
An extraordinary figure with an emacia¬ 
ted face like a whippet's rushed out. 
Holding a pistol in bis band Ernst von 
Gcriach confronted the artist. “Don’t 
imagine you can escape from me, Herr 
Zurbrugg! 1 know quite well that you 
have stolen my wife!" 

“Don't be ridiculous”, the other 
replied in a superior tone of voice. 
“Your wife is dead. Both of us must 
make the best of it. It's too sad a 
matter for jest.” Cerlach waved his 


pistol in Baltha.sar's face. “I know 
where my wife is; in your attic. Slaters 
mending the roof this morning saw into 
your attic — Take me there this minute, 
or ril shoot you dead and take the key 
myself.” 

Balthasar shrugged bis shoulders. 
“You’re making a ghastly mistake. 
But if you won’t believe me when 
I say that Sylvie isn't in my room— 
all right. Follow me." 

They hurried up the creaking old 
stair and Balthasar had to use force 
to turn the key in the rusty lock. 

The attic was grey with spiders' webs 
and dust. But the wax figure was 
standing just as it had stood twenty 
years before. The cheeks still had the 
delicate shimmer of rose petals. Didn’t 
the lips move? 

Cerlach fell on the figure; “Sylvie! 
My Sylvie!” He stroked the face, then 
the wax head fell apart, two rats 
rushed squealing out of the skull. 
The statue collapsed in a heap of rags, 
wire and lumps of wax. 

Ernst von Gcriach ended his days in 
a lunatic asylum. Balthasar Zurbrugg 
travelled far and wide all over the 
globe. Never again did he attempt a 
figure from life. 

Trimststed by: Mirfartc O. Howit 
Couruty : '*Scali InurntCiontl" 


Dear Editor^ 

As a regular reader of your 
magazine, I must say that the 
"German News" serves as a vital 
link between the Indian and West 
German people. 

"The Germans in Percentage", 
an article on the German habits 
in terms of statistics {^‘German 
News" February 15), was particu¬ 
larly revealing and fascinating at 
the same time. However, I feel 
that it could give more of sports 
news and humorous strips. / do 
hope that it will keep up this 
excellent standard throughout. 

K.a.e.C. Uday Shankar 

SrinivRMttra Surtthkal. 

Dear E/fitor, 

I was only too pleased to receive 
your wonderful magazine and to 
look afresh at the questions and 
answers on the EEC and the card 
with the Gandhi stamp. I will 
always remain thirsty to know much 
about the land of Goethe and 
Schiller and of Beethoven and 
Martin Luther. I am very closely 
observing the emergence and deve¬ 
lopment of the New Germany. 

237. Civil Linei* I* Adolf Chris. Broadway 
Aiamgarh* U.P. 

Dear Editor, 

All the members of our family 
regard the "German News ” as an 
honourable guest who visits our 
home once a fortnight. Everytime 
it is a source of new information, 
especially since you made it all the 
more interesting. 

What is more, one comes to 
know about certain activities which 
bring out the working of democratic 
countries into a greater relief. 
Besides this, it conveys to us a 
correct picture of the German 
people's concern for India's welfare 
and development in various spheres. 
In fact, it acts as a bridge of friend¬ 
ship between the persons of the 
two nations. 

24-ARP Metfaikhan* Anil K. Dugett 

Pahar Gan|» Now Dalhl-I 

Dear Editor, 

None can withhold a tribute of 
praise from the "German News" 
for its contents and layout. It 
provides a rich and variedfare to 
its readers. The pictures are excel¬ 
lent and the front page really 
fascinating. 


A*IBa Fourth Cron SC. 
Shattrl Magar, Madrai. 


K. Ramachandran 
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IN SHOR' 


“The applause in 
Erfurt {with which 
Chancellor Brandt was 
greeted on his arrival in 
the East German town) 
speaks for itself and is 
proof that after 25 years 
of being divided, Ger¬ 
mans still feel as one 
people". {Opposition 
leader Dr. ^zel in the 
German Pcarliametm) 

* 

During a recent 
speech before business¬ 
men and economists in 
Frankfurt, Dr. Her¬ 
mann Abs, who headed 
the German Economic 
experts team to India 
In January, praised 
India’s progress in agri¬ 
culture, which would 
lead to seif-st^ciency 
in the near future. 

it 

A seven-member dele¬ 
gation of the State Trad¬ 
ing Corporation of India 
is touring the Federal 
Republic of Germany to 
select a suitable location 
for the opening of a 
branch office in West 
Germany. {“Hindustan 
Times") 

* 

The Hannover Fair, 
one of the world’s- 
largest industrial trade 
shows, opened its gates 
on April 24. Five lakh 
visitors are expected to 
the mamntpth fair, which 
will be> 0 tftnded by 5500 
firms from more than 
30 countries, including 
India, 

* 

Canada and the Fede¬ 
ral Republic of Germany 
propose to cooperate in 
research and develop¬ 
ment of a wide range of 
projects from oceano¬ 
graphy to space tech¬ 
nology. This was stated 
by the German Minister 
for Education and 
Science after a meeting 


f/erintin Hews 


with the Canadian %Cpd by ekcldifik 
Foreign Minister. I 



or gas- 


Some five-and-a-half 
million people have visi¬ 
ted Bonn's House of 
Parliament during the 
last 20 years, making 
it one of the nation's 
; major tourist attractions. 
♦ 

According to the 
Mysore Minister for 
Industries, Mr. B. Raja- 
sekhara Moorthy, the 
German-aided Bhadra- 
vati Steel Works, which 
has recently been con¬ 
verted into an alloy steel 
plant, is expected to 
earn profits from next 
year onwards. 

★ 

The scholarly German 
language monthly “Aus- 
senpolitik" is now 
being published in 
English also, under the 
title “German Foreign 
Affairs Review.” 

★ 

Over 1000 hostesses 
between the ages of 19 
and 30 —selected both 
with a view to capabi¬ 
lity and looks—will be 
on hand during the 
1972 Munich Olympics 
to help visitors to find 
their way around. 

■k 

, 10 Indian listeners of 

the “Deutsche Welle”, 
West Germany’s Over¬ 
seas Broadcasting Ser¬ 
vice, are the lucky win¬ 
ners of a transistor radio 
in an essay competition 
under the title: “My 
views on Germany and 
the Germans”. 

★ 

Plans are being drawn 
up by engineers of the 
German Federal Rail¬ 
ways to build a 750- 
mile network of express- 
trains with cm envisaged 
travelling speed of 125 
mph. The engines of 
the trains will be power- 


15 inmates of the 
Harmover State Prison 
participated in a unique 
“seminar cum excur¬ 
sion” orgcmised as a 
novel social experiment. 
The modern prison 
also takes its inmates 
on guided tours to 
museums, swimming 
lessons and other “out¬ 
door” activities. 

ir 

Germany and other 
West European count¬ 
ries are actively engaged 
in talks with the Ameri¬ 
can National Aeronau¬ 
tics and Space Admini¬ 
stration {NASA) re¬ 
garding a possible co¬ 
operation in the Agency’s 
Post-Apollo Space Pro¬ 
gramme. 

★ 

BASF India, a joint 
Indo-German venture in 
the chemical, sector has 
received export orders 
totallmg Rupees 1.4 
million for cm item it 
started producing less 
than a year ago. 

* 

There are 32 lady- 
M.P.s in the German 
Parliament. Two of 
them are members of 
the government, one 
as minister and the 
other in the rank of 
secretary of state. 

★ 

Economic negotiations 
began in Bonn between 
delegations of the Federal 
Republic and Hungary. 
The aim of the negotia¬ 
tions is to conclude a 
long-term agreement on 
trctde and scientific 
cooperation. 

■k 

In the Federal Repub¬ 
lic of Germany there are 
some 14,500 journalists 
working for the different 
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news media. 6900 are □« 

with the . newspapers, 5 3 

2800 with radio and TV, *5 
2500 in Public Relations 
cmd 2300 work for 1 

magazines. 

it i 

If Bonn's Defence 
Minister Helmut 
■Schmidt has his way, 

Soviet Officers will sopn 
be allowed to observe 
the manoeuvres of the 
Bundeswehr {the Fede¬ 
ral Armed Forces). 

The Defence Minister 
plans to invite the Soviet 
Military to enable them 
to see for themselves 
the defensive character 
of the Bundeswehr. 

it 

As a result of the 
German mhm export * 
promotion project cmd 
the rec^ visit of the ^ 
Abs-DeUgatiantbltHBa, 9 ? 
the Interest of West , |« 

German companies (n » r i 

Supplies tf atgiaeprit^ i 

goods fifom India seeths . ^ 0 1 
to have .considerably ' I 

increased^ writes dse * 0 ; 

“AmriiaSaaiarF^rika", ^2 
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QN foreign travel alone, West Ger^ 
mans spend nearly a thousand mil¬ 
lion marks a year which reportedly pro¬ 
vides the main spurt to the current boom 
in world tourism, in fact, some tourism 
experts place their travel mindedness 
second to the Americans. That is why 
cities like Berlin, Stuttgart, and Ham¬ 
burg come as easy venues for tourist 
promotion conferences every yeai. And 
that also explains why most West Ger¬ 
mans fall easdy for literaluie on tourism. 

“As A Guest In The World.'' a guide¬ 
book for intending tourists, caters to the 
travel consciousness of the average West 
German. Indeed its expert compila¬ 
tion oj travel lips, and notes on geography, 
history, socio-economic conditions and 
places of tout isl interest on iOO countries 
fiom the world's five Continent.^ places the 
book above other publications mostly deal¬ 
ing with a country individually. Jn fact, the 
main advantage of this Polyglot! pithlica- 
tion lies in the authoritative and com¬ 
prehensive treatment it gives to every 
country In a handy volume that saves the 
tourist from running after individual 
brochures every time he goes abroad. Its 
600 pages are a storehouse of informa¬ 
tion In which any tourist will find delight. 

India, which dominates the inuigina- 
tion of the average German a.s a dream¬ 
land, particularly gets a deft handling 
at the hands of the editors. The compact 
section on India not only provides a racy 
comment on the Indian way of lije hut 
also gives out vital information on places 
of tourist interest. Attractive colour pic¬ 
tures of the Indian landscape ami sketches 
are bound to attract many a visitor. As 
such, it will go some way to give a further 
fillip to Indo-Gcrman understmding. 

Publiiher: Poiyflott V«rt»s, CoiQgne 


-O UR NOTE BOOK- 

CONSTITUTION DAV 

Ihe 23rd of May is Constitution Day in the Federal 
Republic. 21 yaars ago on that day, the Parliamentary 
Council met in Bonn to sign and promulgate the *‘Basic 
the constitution of the Federal Republic of 
Germany. In its very first passage in the preamble oif 
the Basic Law, the fathers of the new German constitu¬ 
tion acknowledged the special circumstances under 
which it came into being, its intended transitional 
character and the hope for the ultimate reunification 
of Germany. 

“The German People,** the preamble reads,...*‘con¬ 
scious of their responsibility before God and men, 
animated by the resolve to preserve their national and 
political unity and to serve the peace of the world as 
an equal partner in a united Europe, desiring to give 
a new order to political life for a transitional 
period, have enacted, by virtue of their constituent 
power, this Basic Law of the Federal Republic of 
Germany." 

1 

‘ ‘The entire Germ an people are calle d up on to achieve in 
free self-determination the unity and freedom of 
Germany." ^ 

Addressing the German Parliament on the 25th anniver¬ 
sary at the end of World War II in Europe, Chancellor 
Brandt drew attention to the achievement that from the 
physical and spiritual ruins of 1945 the people in Went 
Germany were able to draw up—and what is more—live up 
to, a truly democratic constitution. 

The Chancellor said; "In the years following 1945 we 
in the Federal Republic of Germany were able to work 
but a new democratic structure for ourselves. It is 
due to the strength of our new democracy that— 
unlike the period following World War I - all parties 
represented in this House stand firmly on the founda¬ 
tion of the constitution.*' 

In both his recent summit meetings with the East German 
Chairman of the Council of Ministers in Erfurt and 
Kassel, Federal Chancellor Brandt pointed out that the 
East German Constitution also, like the Basic Law, 
speaks of the unity of the German Nation. "The consti¬ 
tutions of the two German States are based on the unity 
of the nation. None of them envisages division as a 
permanent state. I feel we cannot achieve a meaningful 
arrangement of relations with each other without 
making allowance for these constitutional principles,** . 
Mr. Brandt said. 

It is this fact, and the specific call of the West 
German Constitution "to achieve in free self-determi¬ 
nation the unity and freedom of Germany'* that gives 
the Constitution Day its special significance. 
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Second German Summit at Kassel 
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CHANCELLOR BRANDT’S PROPOSALS 


the Federal AepubIfC of Germaf.y and 

the German Democratic Republic, 
whote constitutions arc orientated to 
the unity of the Nation, conclude, m 
the interest of peace and the futjre and 
coherence of the Nation, a treaty 
regulating relations between tl.c two 
stales in Germany, improving contact': 
between the populations o? the two 
states, and helping to eli nr.ii,iti* existing 
dlsad vantages. 

Both sidcf. should picrlair.i their 
dcsir'c to ?'egulaio the..- '■elanons on 
the basi! cf human rights, equ.diiy, 
peaceful ccexistervcn and non-discnrn - 
nation .is the generally valid rules of iaw 
govcrriiiig relations between states. 

Beth 'iides undertake not to use or 
ihroaren to us^ fc^r'ce against each other 
ar^d to resolve all exist,r.g mutual pro¬ 
blems by peaceful n^eans. This Includes 
respect for cacti other territorial 
integrity and froiitiers. 

The two coritracting parties declare 
war n,ust never again originate i.n 
Gerniany. The two ^ides reaK'ir .ti tlicir 
intcntcr, to support all efforts to 
acliKvi. Gi’.ar f''.! iY:eni and arms control 


rh.it Will enhance European security. 

The treaty must proceed li'om the 
consequences of the Second World 
War and the p.irticular situation of 
Gei'm,iny afid the Germans, who live in 
two states, yet regard themselves as 
belonging to one nation. 

The Four-Power Agrocments on 
Berlir and Germany will be rcspiected, 
1’hc same applies to the links that have 
grown between West Berlin and the 
Federal Republic of Germany. 

Trie treaty should provide for 
measures to increase the possibilities 
for crave! between the two .itator and 
seek to achieve freedom of movemonL. 

A solution should be found for the 
problems ensuing from the separation 
nl famines. 

The district and municipal aulho- 
I- ties ‘H rhe border arenas should be 
enabled to solve existing problems on 
a g(.-od-nr(p/'beu?■ Iy basis. 

Both sides snould re-tifiriTi their 
re.tdiness to intensify and extend their 


federal Chan( (‘llor Wd/v Brondt 


cooperation m various ficMds. such .'n> 
transport and travel, postni rcdations 
and t e! c c o m u u > c a 1 1 c > n s, Ju' exchange 
of information. science. cduc.U'on, 
culture, environnicr.tai p'’Oblens and 
sport, to tlicii n'utuiii .u) v.uu age, ,-.ne 
to open nogcliai'ions or. tiu; dct:iil'>. 

T fu- two G c v<.‘r niTie n f. wjU appoini 
Hjlct'-ipolrntMi les with i ru- rank of state 
minister .i’.d cstablis'i cfFccs for the 
permaner,t i eprc'.-:;nt,aiivrs of the 
plenipotef-rianes. 

On the basis the- tre.ity fo be 

concluded between them, the Federal 

Republic of Germany and ihc Gcrmar; 

Democratic Republic will make 'he 
necessary .\n .ingcnients lor their 
mernbersh.iJ arid partic'p.uion m 

I n ic r n a t K > n a i o r p a n; ^ t • o ii s 
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€^maii Gonstitutioii Day Reception 
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TT is full steam ahead in Munich so far 
as various facilities for the Olympic 
Games of 1972 are concerned. Through 
the eyes of the camera it seems that the 
steel reinforcements now being set up for 
the outer walls of the stadium have almost 
reached the height of the tower. This 
of course is not true but in the meanwhile 
all the work at the site is going ahead. 

The Olympic Village of 1972 is a 
landscape of cluttered steel cages, 
humming cranes, roaring bulldozers and 
thousands of men at work. Yet every¬ 
thing is not a mass of materials and 
machines at work. The Marathon Gate 
at the stadium is complete but for the 
finishing touches. So is the ringside 
gangway for Journalists and TV men and 
the underground Olympic railway station 
with its two platforms and four tracks. 
Also awaiting finishing touches are 
two of the five swimming pools. The 
circular main stadium of the Olympic 
Games, which is to accommodate 80,000 
people under the largest canopy of the 
world, on the other hand, is presently 
the biggest hive of skilled workmen. 
While huge cranes allow overhead con¬ 
struction work to go on uninterruptedly, 
the ground surface is simultaneously 
being turfed. In short, the venue of the 
Munich Olyn^csis rapidly rising from 
the draft boar^ into the world of reality. 


THE Basic Law, the Con- 
^ stitution of the Federal 
Republic of Germany, be¬ 
came 21 years old on May 
23, 1970. (See also page 2). 

Promulgated in 1949, it 
gave totheFederalRepublic 
a new governmental set-up 
based on justice, freedom 
and democracy justifying 
Germany’s claim to a 
place in the family of free 
nations. In the Federal 
Rqaublic, this day was _ 
celebrated as Constitution 

Day. In New Delhi the historic day was commemoratwJ by a region 
given by tte German Ambawador, Mr. Guenter Diehl, at hit reeiwnce. 
Attended by a laige number of parliamentarians, government officers, 
ambassadors, diplomatic personnel, joumaliste, businessmen, prominent 
citizens, and other friends of Germany, the reception provided an ewdtot 
opportunity for an informal exchange of views on all »spe«s of Indo- 
Oerman relations. Above, Ambassador and Mrs. OuMter Dichl (M and 
2nd from left) are seen with Acharya J. B. Kripalam and Mrs. Sucheta 
Krip^ni M.P.s who were among the distinguished guests at the reception. 


Beethoven Piano Competition Prizes 


pOUR talented Indian 
pianists, from Bombay, 

Calcutta and Madras, 
recently qualified themselves 
for top honours in the All- 
India Beethoven Piano 
Contest that was jointly 
sponsored by the eight 
regional centres of the Max 
Mueller Bhavan in India. 

The finals of the competi¬ 
tion, held to commemorate 
(he Beethoven Bi-Centenary 
Celebrations, drew 35 

paticipanCs who gave an excellent account of their musical talent in (Halcutla. 
The first four prizes were shared by Mr. N. Chinoy, Miss M. L. Fernandes 
of Bombay, Mr. R. Bharucha of Calcutta and Miss E. Abrahams of 
Madras. In the picture, Dr. Wilhelm Ropf, the German Consul General 
at Calcutta, who gave away the prizes, is seen handing over a cheque for 
Rs, 2,(X)0 to 15-year old N, Chinoy who won the first prize. 


German Agricultural Youth in New Delhi 









THE desire to study firsthand India’s agricullura) development 
* prompted a 25-member delegation of the German Apicultural 
Ifoutb Association to make a goodwill call on New Delhi. During its 
brief stopover in the Capita], the young delegates had an opportunity for 
get-togethers with agricultural experts, members of the Young Fanners 
Assouation and the Indian Assembly of Youth besides visiting agricul¬ 
tural centres around Delhi. Above, the young visitors are engaged 
in exchanging views with the German Ambassador Mr. Guenter Diehl and 
Dr. G. ^miedel (foreground) at the German Embassy. 
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Bom, where Ludwig van Beethoven was born and brought up, has now a 
memorial of the German composer in front of its post office 


I THE WORLD CELEBRATES 

i BEETHOVEN’S BICENTENARY 

^ - ■- - . . 

Ludwig van Beethoven (1770-1827), the German composer who gave to the 
western classical music some of its most creative pieces, was born in Bonn 
two centuries ogo. In Germany and other European countries concerts and festi¬ 
vals are being held to commemorate the bicentenary of this musical genius. 


dONN. as the capital of the Federal 
Republic of Germany, is compara¬ 
tively a recent phenomenon. But as the 
birth place of the great musical genius, 
Ludwig van Beethoven, it has lived in j 
the hearts of music-lovers all over the | 
world for nearly two centuries. It is i 


therefore only appropriate that in 
1970, the 200th birth anniversary of the 
eminent composer, it should provide 
an international forum to Beethoven’s 
best interpreters. The various interna¬ 
tional programmes organised to com¬ 
memorate the Beethoven Year aim 
to give the best pos¬ 
sible exposition of 
his music, life and 
works and will be a 
befitting tribute to 
the man who ranks 
as one of the greatest 
musical geniuses of 
all times. 

The 27th Beet¬ 
hoven Festival, com¬ 
prising three musical 
cycles of 8-to-lO 
days each (beginning 
from May and end¬ 
ing on Dec. 16- 
I7th, the birthday 
of the maestro), will 
feature celebrated 
conductors and or¬ 
chestras who will 
perform Beethoven’s 
symphonic and cham¬ 
ber music. Philhar¬ 
monic orchestras from 



Bonn’s Beethoven House in the Bonngasse preserves two of 
the many pianos the composer used for creating hts music 



Beethoven's statue in Bonn’s Muenster 
1 ^uare being replaced efter renovation. 

' The pen and the notebook In the com-, 
i poser’s hands remind of his love for 
taking notes during his daily walks 

Berlin, Vienna, Leningrad and Amster- 
' dam, playing to the batons of star con¬ 
ductors like Herbert von Karanjan, 
Karl Boehm, Eugen Jochum and others, 
will be the main features of the three 
cycles. These concert programmes will 
be topped off with a Beethoven Prize 
awarded to the winner of a competi¬ 
tion in which 108 conductors from 
all over the world have entered. 

During the Festival, the mam centre 
of attraction for the foreign visitors will 
be the Beethoven Memorial in Bonn— 
the composer's 18th century house in 
the Bonngasse where among other things 
two of the many pianos Beethoven used 
in composing his works have been pre¬ 
served. For the more serious student of 
musicology, theBeethoven archivesdisplay 
j a complete collection of photographs, 
original works, documents, notebooks 
I and letters throwing light on the little- 
known aspects of the composer’s life. 

On the international level, comme¬ 
morative postage stamps will highlight 
the Beethoven Year. A mobile exhibi¬ 
tion of documentary films, tape recor¬ 
dings, books and long-playing discs about 
the German composer will go round 
the British and the Swedish capitals. 

' All put together, the events connec¬ 
ted with Beethoven’s 200th anniversary 
' celebrations promise to give a practical 
! shape to Mozart’s tribute to the German 
I musical genius who once said: “Pay 
i attention to this young man. He will 
i yet make a noise in the world.” 
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The university youth have their eyes set an the future. Exhibiting a restless 
spirit and an insatiable thirst for knowledge, they seek new directions 


THE GERMAN YOUTH 


QERMAN youth of today is essentially 
the outcome of post-war socio-eco¬ 
nomic conditions. Like their counterparts 
everywhere, they belong to a restless 
age. They arc critical of the established 
norms and taboos and arc always eager 
to break away from the monotony of a 
conformist society and take to newer 
directions whenever possible. They are 
anti-war and detest racism and social 
injustice in any form. Social phenomena 
inspire them to action and where the 
establishment mhibits their urges they 
show initiative to discover new lines of 
action. Books.ncwspapcrs and discussions 
provide a grist to the wheels of their 
critical inquiry. Experimentalism in TV, 
music, opera, theatre and modem art 
spurn them emotionally. Associations, 
groups and clubs of like-minded people 
bring them together in group activity. 

Scientific goals and the idealism of 
the humanities predominate the mental 
horizons of German youth today. 
Their thirst for knowledge is insatiable. 
More and more of them go to the uni¬ 
versities and the higher institutes of 
learning which number 52. As a con¬ 
sequence. the universities have acquired 
a mass base, accommodating as many as 
2,57,000 of them which Include more 
than ten per cent from foreign lands. 
With West German university edu¬ 
cation leading international standards 
in many branches of learning, German 
youth know that they are geuing the 
best attention available. Nevertheless, 
they are keen to take to.specific fields of 
scientific research or specialise in the 


humanities to meet the economic and 
technological needs of a fast developing 
society. Yet their restlessness puis 
the universities in a state of fer¬ 
ment. The students, like the university 
teachers, know that the whole level of 
education must be raised and broadened. 
And that accounts for the university 
reforms and the agitation in the univer¬ 
sity campus at the same time. Yet, in 
spile of this, German youth take their 
books seriously even though they have 
to take recourse to part-time jobs to 
meet their educational expenses. 

The spirit of the Gcrman.youth has 
expressed itself in an impressive genre of 
writers, scientists, dramatists, and artists, i 



Common ideals and scientific goals 
give German youth unifying values 

Heinz Piotncck, the Berlin Cultural 
Prize-winner for literature, Erich Fried, 
the writer, Guenter Grass, writer and 
litterateur, Martin Sperr, actor and dra¬ 
matist, Karlheinz Stockhausen, compo¬ 
ser. Anja Silja, the opera singer — are 
only a few of the outstanding products 
of the German youth who have imparted 
the spirit of the times to the social and 
cultural environment around them. 




IVJth like-minded ^ouag people, the youth of today seek fidfilnunt in group 
activity. The beat concert offers one of the many ways ' 
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A DYNAMIC POLICY 
TOWARDS 
SOCIAL SECURITY 




Mr ]. Reinhold, Fir^t Secretary. Labour, in ihe German 
Embassy who discusses some aspects of the West German 
policy on social security in this article 


mance; «m/(;v) 
Protection from 
social decline 
caused by iin- 
cmploynicni or 
diort-timc » ork. 
Through this law 
the individual 
worker nr em¬ 
ployee has a 
legal claim to 
occupational or 
professional ad¬ 
vancement 


QlATE sponsored Social Secu- 
^ rity has an almost l(>0-year 
old history in the Federal Republic 
oj Germany. Today it is so com- 
prehensive that there is hardly 
a citizen in the Federal Republic 
who has to hue the risks of life 
without some kind oj social secu¬ 
rity In the meantime the system 
providing social security has be¬ 
come more and more complex 
due to stuio-cconomu changes and 
last hut not the least as a lesuli 
oj the two H'ars Therefore it has 
been the central pi ohiem of German 
.social policy to adapt this histori¬ 
cally-grown system to the changing 
technological developments and the 
last developing .socio-political loii- 
repts that very often necessitate a 
complete lurnaieay from tradition 

In this icspect the year 1969 has 
been mast significant for the Fede¬ 
ral Republic. In July of that year 
the Labour-Promotion Law came 
into effect —a law which in a most 
remarkable manner replaces the old 
"curative" labour and employment 
policy by a "dynamic prophylactic" 
policy. The main aims of this law 
are: (;) Ensuring full employment; 
(;/) Prevention of unemployment 
by timely measures for the main¬ 
tenance or creation of employment 
opportunities; (Hi) The creation of 
optimum occupational opportunities 
through promotion of vocational 
training, job promotion and adapta¬ 
tion to changing norms of perfor¬ 


Of equal, ij not greater, impor- ; 
lance is the so-called First Law 
•for the Promotion of Vocational 
Training Though in its present 
form its application is still restrict¬ 
ed to an intermediate range of 
education, it already provides a 
quarter ntiUion of voung Germans 
with a legal claim to the promo¬ 
tion oj iraining beyond the six¬ 
teenth year of life The financial 
burden on the government resulting \ 
from this law has been estimated \ 
at 200 million Marks (Rs 40 crores) ] 
for the year 1970. In 1971 and 
1972 it is expected to rise to 400 
and 500 million Marks respectively 
In spite of this, consultations for a 
second Promotional Law jor voca¬ 
tional training have begun which 
will embrace apprentices and, mosi 
of all, students, in ns scope. 

A similar significant shift lo- 
\iaids the educational responsibilit) 
of social policy is evident in the 
new "Professional Training Imw." 
Hitherto discussions on educational 
policy in Germany concerned them¬ 
selves only with schools and uni¬ 
versities. Today all people receiving 
training in firms and factories are 
included in the provisions. The 
new law provides them with equal 
opportunities in starting conditions 

Finally, while surveying the pro¬ 
gress in 1969 we must not fail to 
mention the “Law Regarding the 
Continuation of Pay for Workers 
in Case of Illness" This law 


affects a redistribution of burdens. 
So far the official State Health 
Insurance—or in other words 80 
per cent of all German tax payers— 
payed the medical and other related 
e.vpen.scs for the workers. Under 
the provisions of the new law the 
employer is hound to continue to 
pay die full lor six weeks. 
This gives to the worker the same 
degree oj protection as has already 
been enjoyed by employees for 
almost half u century. 

The beginning of /970 again saw 
cm increase in socio-political acti¬ 
vity in the Federal Republic. In* 
January an independent committee 
of economists mid representatives 
of employers and employees in the 
Federal Republic submitted a re¬ 
port on the qucsiion of employee 
partn ipation in management. 
Within the coming lew weeks the 
Federal Minister for Labour and 
'social Affairs will submit to the 
German Parliament a comprehen¬ 
sive \ocial repoii which for the 
III SI umc will include a long-term 
•. 0,101 welfare budget 

li run be expected iliui die dis- 
t ussinn on socio-political matters 
will become more lively and 
mten.snc One indicator m this 
direction is the instituiioii of a 
socio-polliical lolloquium by the 
Federal L.abour Minister, Mr. 
Waller Arendt. Ibis circle, com¬ 
posed oj employers, trade-unionists, 
scienfi.sis and members of other 
social groups is not a decision¬ 
making body. Rui there is no doubt 
that it will help to speed up the 
follow -up action in the wake of the 
Social Report and the .SocialBudget. 




(Johannea Reinhold) 
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Signing the agreement extending the Indo-Germon Export Promotion Project in New Delhi are : Foreign Trade Secretary Mr. K.6. Loll, 
for the Government of India and Mr. Guenter Diehl, the German Ambassador, for the Federal Republic of Germany Witnessing 
the signing of the documents are ■ Dr. G. Schulz, Mr. H. Kahle and Mr. W. Gaymann of the German Embassy. 


Export Promotion Project Extended 


yylTH a two-year extension to the present term of 
the Indo-German Export Promotion Project - 
popularly known as the Vollrath Project—the Federal 
l^epublic of Germany has not only agreed to assist 
India in further boosting up her exports of engineering 
goods but has also agreed to extend its industrial 
know-how and consultancy services to third countries. 
According to the extended agreement between the two 
countries signed in New Delhi on April 29, West Ger¬ 
many will multiply its present expert services to India 
in the field of export promotion, particularly with 
regard to engineering products These services include 
expert advice on production engineering, materials and 
standards, market surveys, foreign trade, and public 
relations During the coming two years, the mam 
emphasis will be on product development, building of 
contacts between potential exporters and marketing 
channels in Western Europe. The agreement also 
envisages further training of Indian executives in the 
latest techniques of international marketing and pro¬ 
motion of exports with a view to establishing the 
framework for a lasting export-promotion set-up. 

The extension agreement was signed in New Delhi 
by Ambassador Guenter Diehl on behalf of the Federal 


Republic of Germany and Mr. K. B. Lall, Secretary, 
Ministry of Foreign Trade, for the Government of India. 

Expressing his pleasure over the signing of the new 
agreement. Mr. Guenter Diehl, the German Ambassa¬ 
dor, hoped that it would lead to a breakthrough of 
India's non-traditional exports to Germany and other 
European countries. “Many of our projects,” he said, 
“aim directly or indirectly at India’s export earnings 
because both the Governments arc interested in 
Increased and balanced trade relations. This is why the 
majorpart of the German assistance for India is not tied 
to German deliveries ” Mr. K.B Lall, the Foreign Trade 
Secretary, in his speech, observed that the plan would 
build India's export capabilities and help it increase its 
cash purchases abroad, repay its loans and make it 
credit worthy in international markets. 

It may be recalled that during the two-year 
collaboration between the Vollrath team of experts and 
the Indian Export Promotion Council, India's engineer¬ 
ing goods have already found a substantial market in 
West Germany and other European countries. Besides, 
as many as thirty Indian executives have already been 
provided with training facilities in export promotion 
during the first two years of the Vollrath Project. 
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Through Indian Eyes 


West Germany Today# 







GUIDING PRINCIPLES OF 

WEST GERMAN FOREIGN POLICY 


Extracts of a speech by Professor Ralf Dahrendorf, 
Parliamentary Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs of 
the Federal Republic of Germany before the Con¬ 
sultative Assembly of the Council of Europe on 
April 22, 1970. 

In his speech delivered before the Consultative Assembly of the Council 
of Europe, Prof. Ralf Dahrendorf, the Parliamentarv Secretary of State (or 
Foreign Affairs of the Federal Republic of Germany, gave a broad outline of 
the guiding principles of the newFederal Governmonfs foreign policy with 
special reference to East-West relations. The following extracts of his speech 
concentrate on the most vital questions and problems which the Govern¬ 
ment of the Federal Republic is facing in its innei Get man and foreign policy. 


i<| EUROPE AND NATO 

OR us, the consolidation of the | 
Western alliances is also the 
first step in our political initia¬ 
tives in the East. We are on the 
threshold of the conclusion of the 
negotiations which signify the full ! 
realisation of the Si.vPower 
Community. | 

We are only at the beginning 
of the detailed phase, but wc hope 
that the harmonisation of econo¬ 
mic and monetary policy—which 
can only be done in conjunction— i 
will progress rapidly. 

At the same time, it will at last 1 
be possible to effect the enlarge- ! 
ment of the present European 
Communities. Negotiations have 
been started with some countries 
—which are represented here— 
desirous of being associated with 
the Community. We hope that 
official negotiations for accession 
can still be opened before the sum- 
r f mer holidays with Denmark, Great 
Britain, Ireland and Norway. 

For us, the task of consolida¬ 
tion extends also to NATO. The 


desire to achieve disarmament 
through mutual balanced force 
reduction itself presupposes tangi¬ 
ble security )br all the countries 
of the Alliance. To make this 
security tangible will be the task 
of the decisive Conference of 
NATO Ministers to be held al 
the end of May in Rome. The 
Federal Government is anxious, 
further, through the “new dimen¬ 
sion" of NATO and with the 
help of other organisations, to 
promote cooperation over the ^ 
increasingly urgent problems con- j 
ncctcd with the environment. ! 

But consolidation means above ; 
all political consolidation. The : 
government I represent wishes 
the political union of Europe to 
advance rapidly, precisely be¬ 
cause it wants to contribute to 
building bridges across the fron¬ 
tiers between the blocs. The 
bilateral and multilateral consul- , 
tations my government has sought 
during the past months are, in a i 
sense, the concrete beginnings of [ 
a common foreign policy for the j 
countries of Europe. i 



A .sociologist, aiilhot and educationist, 
Frojessor RalJ Dahremloij has been a 
member oj the lladcn-Wuerttembci g 11) F 
executin’ and its parliamentary gtuup 
since 1968, Currenlh he i.s the Farlia- 
meiilary ben t lai v of .Stale m the Jiii eigii 
Affairs Mimslis 

This docs not mean that the 
political unity of Western Europe 
represents the fulfilment of all 
our political wishes. The consoli¬ 
dation of alliances is for us the 
precondition and the basis for 
the search for better relations with 
European countries on the other 
side of the demarcation line drawn 
through Europe by the Second 
World War and still more by the 
Cold War. 

DIALOGUE WITH POLAND 

The Federal Government at¬ 
taches particular significance to 
the discussions with Poland 
which, after the first two meetings 
of 4-6 February and 9-11 March 
1970, will now enter their first 
decisive stage. And it is not 
merely because the dates of the 
meetings coincide that 1 began by 
speaking of these discussions. 
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It is no secret that for Poland 
the guarantee of territorial in¬ 
tegrity within its present frontiers 
is of outstanding importance. The 
Federal Government believes 
that Poland’s wishes should be 
respected, even though there can 
be no doubt that the Polish 
frontiers in the East and the West 
were not settled on the basis of 
the free agreement of all those 
concerned. Not only controver¬ 
sies over domestic policy but also 
outside commitments, particular¬ 
ly the reservations of the allies 
contained in the convention on 
relatioits between the Three j 
Powers and the Federal Republic 
of Germany (Article 7) in respect 
of Germany as a whole, are com- | 
plicating negotiations with Poland. : 
Moreover, it is not yet clear to i 
what extent our negotiating part¬ 
ners are willing, assuming a 
mutually ticceptable settlement of ; 
the frontier question, to make 
concessions regarding the free 
movement and cultural autonomy 
of the population living in the | 
former German areas. But we ; 
are confident that the will of the 
Federal Government and, I 
think I may say, of the great 
majority of people in the Federal 
Republic to regularise relations 
with Poland will help to ensure 
the success of these decisive dis¬ 
cussions. 

THE BERLIN QUESTION 

The other crucial problem is 
the Berlin situation. The initia¬ 
tives and concrete offers of nego¬ 
tiation made by the Federal 
Government show its willingness 
to pay a price for a reliable peace 
settlement. But this only makes 
sense if the countries of the East, 


particularly the Soviet Union, 
show-the same willingness. Berlin 
is the place where proof of it 
must be shown. It is in itself an 
anomaly that West Berlin is the 
only subject of negotiation. There 
is no legal justification for East 
German military parades in East 
Berlin, nor for the installation of 
the Government of the GDR in 
Berlin. In view of the demon¬ 
strations of communist milita¬ 
rism in the eastern part of the city, 
protests against visits to West 
Berlin by politicians from the 
Federal Republic are as ridicu¬ 
lous as they are unfounded. 
When, therefore, we seek gua¬ 
rantees that West Berlin shall 
belong to the Federal Republic 
for legal, economical and foreign 
policy purposes, as well as im- j 
proved arrangements for access, ! 
the restoration of communica- ! 
tions between West and East ' 
Berlin and, in general, more | 
freedom of movement, this is a I 
minimum demand. I 

Those not willing to accede to i 
this request, want to modify the 
frequently cited status quo in 
respect of the affiliation of regions, 
those who want to modify the 
territorial status quo can certainly 
not claim to be furthering peace. 

It is not the Federal Republic 
that is negotiating in Berlin. This 
task falls quite rightly to the ■ 
Second World War Allies. Only | 
the presence of the Western j 
Allies can guarantee the security 
of Berlin. In our view, however, 

It must be in the interests of all 
concerned to synchronise the Ber¬ 
lin negotiations as far as possible 
with the other initiatives, for only 
in this way can the readiness of 


all concerned to seek new peaceful 
solutions in Europe be made clear. 

The United States, France and 
Great Britain are directly affected 
by our initiatives, not only be¬ 
cause of the Bonn Agreement but 
more particularly because of the 
Allies’ rights and obligations in 
Berlin. At the same time we are 
affected by the Allies’ initiatives. 

To put it quite clearly, many of 
our demands in the present nego¬ 
tiations concern the status of 
Berlin; many of the other side’s 
demands concern frontiers in 
Eastern Europe. Where the latter 
are concerned, we can negotiate 
ourselves, subject to a number of 
substantial restrictions; the Allies Jj, 
alone can negotiate on Berlin. 
For this reason, it is important, 
nay essential, that the German 
and Allied moves should be syn¬ 
chronised and coordinated. 

MOSCOW TALKS 

If in this context, I mention 
the Moscow talks only in third 
place, it is nonetheless not my 
intention to minimise their im¬ 
portance, but rather to make it 
clear that there is even less reason 
to expect spectacular solutions 
here than in the other discussions. 
Yet the very fact that these talks 
are being held is of extraordinary 
political importance. 

Despite all difficulties which 
arise in this or that particular 
case, the Soviet Union also wants 
a period of negotiation. If these 
negotiations are continued, it will 
—we hope—-become clear that 
this Soviet wish is not merely an ^ 
attempt to achieve old objectives 
by new methods, but that in the 
Soviet Union, too, there is a 
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growing readiness to seek peace¬ 
ful and lasting solutions in Europe. 

The subject of the German- 
Soviet talks is the mutual treaty- 
guaranteed renunciation of the 
use of force. Clearly this heading 
can cover many topics. Among 
these arc additional guarantees to 
the non-proliferation treaty and 
the much talked of possibility of 
“freezing” the territorial status 
quo in Europe. 1 should like to 
emphasise here that the prelimi¬ 
nary negotiations with the Soviet 
Union are also bilateral in nature. 
The Federal Republic speaks for 
no one else, nor do we regard the 
Soviet Union as a negotiating 
partner entitled to go over the 
heads of others in making agree¬ 
ments for them. Of course, talks 
with one of the two super-powers 
have a special character; they can, 
especially in the context of bila¬ 
teral relations, make other talks 
easier or more dilTicult, but they 
cannot take their place. For this 
reason, too, the Federal Govern¬ 
ment is continuing to seek con¬ 
tacts with other East European 
countries, especially Hungary and 
Czechoslovakia, and to develop its 
friendly relations with Rumania. 

INNER-GERMAN DIALOGUE 

The fust meeting between the 
Federal Chancellor and the 
Prime Minister of the German 
Democratic Republic in Erfurt 
on 19th March 1970 was attended 
by great expectations. These ex¬ 
pectations were more in the minds 
of the population of the two Ger¬ 
man States, and probably of other 
countries in the world too, than 
of the two governments concerned. 
Indeed, the disparity between ex¬ 


pectations and possibilities in 
regard to the intra-German dialo¬ 
gue speaks volumes on the state 
of East-West relations in Europe 
as a whole. The Federal Govern¬ 
ment has made its contribution 
towards reducing that disparity. 

The Federal Government’s basic 
a.ssumption is that, in the present 
situation, no rational means of 
I achieving the reunification of 
I Germany as a State can be dis¬ 
cerned. At the same time, it 
takes the view that merely waiting 
for circumstances to arise in which 
such means could be found has 
already led in the past to constant 
deterioration in relations between 
the two German States and between 
Eastern and Western Europe. 

We believe, therefore, that we 
can be more faithful to our con¬ 
stitution and to our intention to 
pursue a policy of peace by seek¬ 
ing ways of making what the two 
German States have in common—a 
starling point for wider European 
solutions. A treaty between the 
Federal Republic of Germany and 
the German Democratic Republic j 
can only be for both the beginning j 
of the path towards a peaceful 
European order. The path leading 
from confrontation via competi¬ 
tion to co-operation may not lead 
within a foreseeable period to 
national unity but it will certainly 
bring Germans in the two States 
closer together. 

We arc aware that mtia-German 
dialogue in this new form also has 
importance for the position of the 
two German States in the world 
and especially in the international 
organisations. 


If the Kassel talks lead to the 
opening of technical talks below 
summit level on the subject of a 
settlement by treaty that, too, can 
be the beginning of a new era of 
active competition between the 
two German States in the eyes of 
the world. We do not shrink from 
such competition, on the contrary 
we shall help to set up the institu¬ 
tional machinery for it. I believe 
that our attitude at the last session 
of the Economic Commission for 
Europe in Geneva was evidence 
of the Federal Government’s 
intention in this matter. At the 
same time that session proved 
that the intra-German dialogue 
has not yet reached the point 
where a new form of international 
representation of the German 
people is possible. And so we 
must continue to ask our friends 
not to intervene in this dialogue 
with hasty decisions which might 
make its continuation more diffi¬ 
cult. It will certainly be another 
year before we can tell whether 
our attempt to find a special 
e.xcmplary solution to intra- 
German relations has gone far 
enough to bring the new situa¬ 
tion to the notice of the rest of 
the world. 

EUROPEAN SECURITY 

conference 

Western consolidation is the 
essential precondition for our 
bilateral initiatives. But in a way 
these bilateral initiatives them- 
I selves are only a precondition for 
the success of multilateral initia- 
i tives aimed at improving East- 
West relations. We sec these 
multilateral initiatives as the 
necessary third step in a policy of 
guaranteed detente, for German 
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East European policy is not a 
return to the ruinous illusions of 
nationalist obstinacy at the expense 
of others; it is closely bound up at 
every stage with the realities and 
responsibilities of world politics. 
This is an important reason why 
the Federal Government adopts a 
more constructive attitude to the 
plan for a European Security 
Conference and supports it more 
actively than many of its allies. 

Any European peace settlement 
must be a system of collective 
arrangements both in the field of 
security and in any other fields of 
mutual relations. The German 
contribution to the construction 
of such a settlement is therefore 
in the first instance of a prepara¬ 
tory nature. We can try to clarify 
the German question to the extent 
that pan-European settlements 
will not come to grief over it. 
At the same time, and as part of 
the same process, we can sound 
out the will of the other party to 
adopt a peace settlement. After 
that it will be indispensable to 
give East-West relations a multi¬ 
lateral character. They should 
not be simply a matter for negotia¬ 
tion between the two blocs. 

Several preparatory steps are 
being taken with the aim of main¬ 
taining as much freedom of move¬ 
ment as possible for the medium- 
sized powers, including the non- 
aligned stales. At the same time 
the aim is to ascertain in what 
fields it might be possible to look 
with some chance of success for 
interests common to states with 
different internal system. Such 
preparatory moves can be com¬ 
pleted in the foreseeable future. 
If bilateral efforts being made by 
the Federal Government produce 
tangible success there is no reason 


why in 1971 multilateral initiatives 
should not already be taken to 
improve East-West relations. 

We have no evidence on which 
to assert that there is any chance 
of modifying the territorial situa¬ 
tion in Europe, but anyone 
engaged in politics on behalf of the 
human interests of our countries 
may believe that there is something 
I more important. It is at least 
conceivable not only that we can 
fix the territorial status quo but 
that we must fix it in order to over¬ 
come the political status quo of 
confrontation. But, starting out 
from the reality of existing Euro¬ 
pean frontiers and spheres of 
j influence, to build political bridges 
i is in the interests not only of the | 
! small medium-sized powers but j 
also of the Soviet Union, which i 
is beginning to realise that lasting | 
settlements are not possible with¬ 
out the approval ol' the peoples 
concerned. 

A peaceful European order such 
as we would like to see will not 
change frontiers but will change 
the attitude of states to one an¬ 
other within prc.sent frontiers. 

A realistic European peace 
; settlement represents an endea- 
, vour to give an institutional frame- 
I work basis to the common inter- 
I ests of countries which are very 
different from one another inter¬ 
nally. One cannot put this any 
better than the Hungarian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Mr. 
Peter, when he said; “Europe is 
determined by three factors—its 
j common history, the factors that 
j divide it on an ideological plane 
I and, over and above these, its 
common responsibility.” This 
implies, loo, that behind any policy 
of common responsibility there is 
' no assumption whatsoever that 
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the aim is to bring systems grad¬ 
ually into line with one another. 

To put this idea more clearly: 
in our opinion, there should not 
be and there will not be, for the 
democratic countries of the West, 
any halfway house between free¬ 
dom and the absence of it. There 
must not be, neither will there be, 
any special compromise between 
liberal and communist systems. 
Without prejudice to any internal 
changes that may be necessitated 
in East or West, a lasting peace 
settlement can be achieved despite 
internal differences or even in¬ 
compatibility. 

♦ 

The initiatives taken by the 
Federal Government in its policy ^ 
towards the East and its German 
policy must be seen in the context 
of world politics. We do not 
I expect the world to change funda¬ 
mentally within a few months or 
within a few years and we do not 
expect to find that we alone have 
the power to bring about such 
change. But we do wish to con¬ 
tribute to a policy of detente by 
means of settlements capable of 
embracing societies of different 
kinds. The Federal Republic, 

I which comes of age this year, 
j is taking this action while remain- 
I ing fully aware that it is a free 
’ country which has proved its 
democratic potential and its peace- 
; ful intentions which is one in this 
j respect with many friends through- 
i out the world. We are not, as 
I the Federal Chancellor said in 
' his report on the general situation 
in our slate, travellers between 
two worlds, but we do live on 
the edge of these two worlds and 
, we have therefore a special res- ^ 
ponsibility for helping to see to 
it that one day a single peaceful 
I world order comes into being. 
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Mr VB Gupta and Ambassador Guenter Diehl before tuking of! fora test-flight in the 

' presented to the Gliding Ciub by Stuttgart's Indo-German Sot leiy, showed its pates over tin Safdarjung airpo 

-I ATDELHIGL IDING CLUB'S AEROBATICS 


GERMAN GLIDER SHOWS ITS PACES 


i 


Mr. Vishwa Bandhu Gupta, a champhn 
cross-country pilot and the 
rary Secretary of the Delhi Gliding 
Club, welcoming the German Ambassa¬ 
dor Mr. Cuenter Diehl at the annual 
function of the Club 


I CLOWN by Delhi’s leading glidcr-pilols, 

* ASK-13, a sleek two-sealer West 

German glider, showed its paces over 
the Safdarjung airport in a number ot 
nose-ups. mid-air loops, spins and 
swoops. The newly acquired ASK-13 
“Bonn” formed one of the ten ghders 
' of the Delhi Gliding Club which took 
; part in a thrilling air display wunessed 
by an excited crowd in the 
A number of solo and formation flights 
each a feat in itself, provided the other 
highlights of the annual aerobatics. 

Farlier at a colourful function, the 
German Ambassador Mr. 
presented the sophisticated ASk-13 
to the Gliding Club on behall ot ihc 
Lo-German Society of Stuttgart, the 
oldest and laigest Indo Gciman Society 
in the Federal Republic. 

Presenting the glider to the Club 
Ambassador Guenler D.«hl recalled the 
dav when 11 years ago K-v, a Rhoen 
adler type of glider, had bwn pre- 
bv Dr. W. Melchers, the then 
German Ambassador in India, 
iHcn, " Mr. Diehl 

and people young at heart have been 


fascinated by this noble sport” entailing 
"the serene, quiet beauty of flying on the 
wings in harmony with the forces 
moving between the heavens and earth.” 

Earlier welcoming the German Am¬ 
bassador, Mr. Vishwa Bandhu Gupta, 
an ace glider-pilot and Honorary Sec¬ 
retary of the Club, said that Indo-Gcr- 
man Cooperation had done a great deal 
for gliding in India. Five Indian instruc¬ 
tors he recalled, had been invited to 
West Germany for advanced training in 
1960 The K-7 glider, he observed, 
had made it possible for the members 
of the club to establish several all-India 
records I he new glider, he hoped, 
would enable Delhi’s glider pilots to set 
still better records in altitude flying. 

When almost II years ago to the 
day, the late Prime Minister Nehru was 
taken up for an hour-long flight over 
Delhi by Mrs. Hanna Reitsch, Ger¬ 
many's ace test- and glider-pilot, gliding 
as a sport caught wide public attention 
in India. Gliding fans the world over 
pursue this sport with enthusiasm. For 
them in the literal sense of the word— 
ihc sky is the limit. 
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Letters To The Editor 


Dear Sir, 





As a student of philosophy and 
psychology I have always been 
impressed by the contributions that 
scholars and professors have made 
to world knowledge in so many 
spheres. In my father's library 
and in my conversations with him 
—he retired as an organic chemist 
from a university—I learned as a 
school boy to admire your country 
and people. 1 had been dreaming 
of knowing firsthand about it. 
The opportunity came last academic 
ses.sion when returning from a pro¬ 
fessional conference from London 
I touched Frankfurt for a day. 
Although it was loo brief an experi¬ 
ence I saw how your country had 
literally arisen from ashes though 
I much regretted being unable to 
see the libraries, the laboratories 
and meeting my own professional!^ 
colleagues and students. But even 
that very brief experience of a day 
has been very rewarding. 


H. S. Asthana 
D«pt of PtycKolofy 


Univ«rsity of Sau|Or 
Saugor (ti P.) 

Dear Lditor, 


fVe, the members of the German 
Vani Club at Jodhpur, extend a 
hearty welcome to Mr. Guenter 
Diehl, the new German Ambassador 
at New Delhi. We do hope that 
during his term in India he will be 
able to further strengthen the 
bonds of Indo-German Friend.ship. 


Gandhi Street. 
iodhpur«5 


M. K. Oaga 
German Vani Club 


"THE giant radio-telescope now under construction in the Eifet 
' mountains outside Bonn is intended to probe into the existence 
of stars and stellar systems that are invisible from earth due to the 
interference of the earth’s atmosphere and are only known through 
the radio waves emitted by them through outer space. Prof. Otto 
Hachenberg, Director, Max Planck Institute of Radio-astronomy at 
Bonn, which will operate the telescope, expects that it will help 
uncover 15,000 radio stars—a figure thrice the number already 
discovered by existing radio-telescopes all over the world. Built 
by Krupp and MAN, the Eifel radio-telescope will have a 100 metre 
diameter and will be capable of getting cosmic radio signals from 
a distance of 12 billion light years. The data thus obtained would 
assist the scientists to obtain vital information on the formation of 
stellar systems and their evolution through time—a phenomenon not 
only of crucial importance to astronomers but also ultimately affect¬ 
ing the entire outlook of philosophers on man's role in the universe. 


Dear Editor, 

I always read the" German News" 
and find in it something new every 
time. It makes a pleasurable read¬ 
ing and every line of it adds some¬ 
thing to my knowledge. 

I was extremely happy to read 
the article on “Mahatma Gandhi-. 
As Germans See Him." It shows the 
great respect the Germans have far 
Mahatma Gandhi, the Father oj[ 
the Nation. 


97, Pftn)tirtht«, 
ftmmu (J It K> 


V. K. Ntndft 
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WIND-SWEPT BEAUTY OF THE NORTH 

SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN 


-_i 

■•The wind can tell - 
The wind, iodine-charged, 
bears secrets from over the sea 
on unseen wings. 

The wind indeed can tell 
of a brief home from home, 
not to be forgotten." 

*J*HIS IS only one part of the story the 
spring breeze tells of the sumniei 
frolics on the coastline of Schleswig- 
Holstein. This is where you hear the 
breakers roar and smell the tingling sea- 
breeze with its tang and salt. Among its 
sand dunes and over its sea shores the 
perennial cries of gulls tell of adventure. 

Away into the blue expanse, people swim 
f and sail and the white sail-boats ride the 
horizon. Emerging from the waves, the 
land unfolds—gently rolling out beach 
groves and meadows dripping into ponds 
and lakes. It is here where man's clinkcr- 
ted^briek dwellings hide behind the 
green hedges. This, in briet, is a glimpse 
of Schleswig-Holstein—a dreamland for 
tourists who love the sea 

The norlhernly seaside holiday land 
covers some 15,658 sq kms between the 
River Elbe on one side and the Baltic 
and the North Sea on the other. In fact, 
it acts like a bridge between the northern 
part of the Federal Republic and the 
Scandinavian countries. With its vast 
coastline—1,760 miles on the North 
Sea and 1,260 miles on the Baltic Sea— 
and an agriculturally iich hinler- 



Thf splaih of the breaken, the smell of the tingling sea breeze 
and the cry of the gulls —these are the calls of Sylt 


go full steam in industrial development. 
Nevertheless, it is primarily known for 
its agricultural processing industries, 
agro-research institutes, marine engineer¬ 
ing centres and oceanic research experi- 
menis. Its main beauty lies in pictur¬ 
esque landscapes, the Gothic charm of 
Its churches, idyllic countryside and 
forests. And that explains why it con¬ 
tinues lo be a dreamland for holiday¬ 
makers and waicT sports enthu.siasls all 
over the woild. 


lanu acnle.swig- 
Holsiein sUnds 
out of the rest for 
many things Its 
many ports are the 
principal centres 
of trade with the 
Baltic and North 
Sea countries and 
provide resorts for 
holiday-makers and 
international ic- 
gatta events. Us 
beautiful country¬ 
side is rich in agn- 
cultural produce, 

mineral wealth and at the same urn' 
enshrines a rich cultural past. 

Kiel, the venue of international wate 
sports events and the proposed rcg.'itti 
centre foi ihe 1972 Olympic Games, i 
the capital of this northern state. One 
a great naval centre, today it is knowi 
for us specialised dockyard equipmeni 
deep-sea fishing, agiicultuial lesearcl 
and Its Institute of World Economy 
Schleswig-Holstein isone of the few stale 
in ihc Federal Republic winch have yet ti 



Cutting tlmughSMeswlg^Holstein and linking North and Balik ' Besides providing holiday fun, Travemuende, a seaside 
Seas, the Kalser^Wuhelm Cana! Is the world's busiest waterway 1 town, offers a gay evening'life 
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<■1 UDWIGSHAFEN." the IS.SOO-ton 
German ship on Its maiden voyage 
to the Far East, Is unique in more than 
one sense. First of a series of a new 
type of cargo ships, now under con¬ 
struction, it Is designed to transport 
uniform type of consignments and con¬ 
tainers. Also its engines can be run for 
16 hours without personal attendance. 



R alph, a young and dynamic fashion 
house in the Federal Republic of 
Germany, has already made its name 
In the ready-made garment Industry. 
With dresses appealing in designs and 
elegance It is now the biggest manu¬ 
facturer of ladies' clothings in West 
Germany. Only men work in its well- 
lighted and spacious laundry (above) 
which Is fitted with the latest machinery. 



MOTTE'S latest hit, “The Board of 
' ' Directors” which had its premiere 
In Hanover, Is a fine example of the 
German contemporary opera. Its theme 
devolves round an overslied rat 
(above) who grows up In a flat owned by 
■ building concern and poses a threat 
to its creators—the bureaucrats, 
Ziegeler directs the famous opera and 
Albrecht gives to It the musical score. 



the “Do-It-Yourself” technique has 
* now transcended the domain of the 
WestGerman precision industry as well. 
The latest example of its inroads Is the 
clock Industry. The Selva technologists 
of Schwenningen in the Federal Republic 
now offer a kit of 40 separate parts 
which can easily be assembled by any 
one. The result is a simple but elegant 
clock with guaranteed performance. 




the sports college at Hennef now has 
' a unique football pitch that rightly 
belongs to the future. Its all-weather 
football field has a plastic surface, 
measuring 20 by 30 metres and ensures 
play all the year round. Affording a com¬ 
pletely flat surface, the high elasticity of 
the field cuts down the risk of injuries 
by accident by more than 50 per cent. 


tHE 19-ycar old Rudolf Mang from 
' Bellenberg. a town in the far south 
of the Federal Republic of Germany, 
is the youngest man to lay his claim 
for the Inclusion of his name among 
the world's strongest men. With a 
three lift total, weighing 570 kilos, the 
sixth best ever recorded by a 
heavy weight wrestler, the “giant baby" 
Is already a prospective competitor 
and one of Germany's high hop^ for 
the 1972 Olympic Games in Hunicb, 



f OYLY looking Into a new world, 
the pretty Dingo pup above repre¬ 
sents a new breed of dogs over its 
predecessors insofar as colour is con¬ 
cerned. Bred by the German biology 
researcher E. Trumler, the new pup 
is sliver grey which is in sharp con¬ 
trast to his yellowish wild ancestors 
from Australia. Otherwise, he will grow 
to the full-size of German shepherd dog. 



the 1500 horsepower Dragster, which 
' Is like a bull In strength and per¬ 
formance, made Its debut in West Ger¬ 
many as the chief exhibit at this year^a 
“Motor Sport Leisure Time 70" show* 
in Stuttgart. The vehicle Is 6.30 metre 
long and 85 cm wide. Its 7-llter engine, 
mounted on the endofits arrow-shaped 
body. Is just the thing for airport track*. 
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Friedrich Slebui^ 


Good days with 
JVlonsieur Derain 

all who saw King Louis XTV or were privileged to watch 
him in various dtcumstances are unanimous in asserting 
that he radiated indescribable majesty. Some historians even 
maintain that it was really the appearance of the Sun King 


that first gave them the idea of majesty, that is, of the union 
of dignity and graciousness, the combination of strength 
and charm. 

The resemblance of the artist Andr< Derain to the most 
memorable of the French kings does not slop at facial 
features. It includes the impression of majesty made on 
people of the 17th century and recorded by their writers. 
They were fully conscious that it was a question of homage 
not to the principle of kingship but to a superb example of 
human perfection. The king bore a very heavy burden and 
though as a statesman he did not do justice to it, he knew that 
it was a burden. Nevertheless it did not oppress his entourage, 
so disarming was his condescension, so debonair his courtesy. 

The artist's burden is of a different nature but no less 
oppressive. Much of it is due to the dead mass of the century, 
a mass that could be alive if men had not lost confidence in 
the power of their eyes. The genuine artist feels this weight. 
While he wants to bear the world, he is unwilling to shoulder 
burdens. That is why he must be unremitting in labour without 
being bent down. Can anything be less weighed down than 
the appearance of Andr^ Derain, a heavy, massive giant? 
The old man's smile is so sweel that, when I close my eyes in 
the attempt to find some light in a dark world, what I 
conjure up is not, say, a w'oraan’s face or the colour of a 
flower or the glint on the surface of an Alpine lake, but 
Derain’s sweet smile. 

The certainty that Derain will never read these words 
allows me to speak of his existence with an undertone of 
love and to suffuse the portrait of him. I am depicting here 
with emotions which are usually concealed in social inter¬ 
course. I mean emotions which everyone feels acutely when 
he needs them for the regulation of his own life. If a man 
loves art, if he cannot indeed live without it, he is often in 
despair at all the morbid weakness attendant on the artistic 
creative process. 1 Ic is overcome by weariness, by disgust 
even, when he considers the artist’s compliance, his sufferings, 
his ecstasies and his crimes. A ridiculous company, one 
thinks, a silly expression to apply to phenomena like Wagner 
and Baudelaire, Nietzsche and Gauguin. Admittedly, it is a 
vague feeling, which cannot survive the accurate assessment 
of pros and cons. But it recurs whenever one is conscious of 
a surge within oneself, which is connected with a frivolous 
relief at realizing the moral hopelessness of one’s own case. 

When I am in such a case I say “Good day. Monsieur 
Derain”, as 1 used to say when I often went to his studio 
in the Rue d’Assas. “Good day” the stalwart artist replies and 
lays his palette down to clear a chair for me. “How arc you 7” 

The sweetness of his smile is unmistakable, it is so ethereal 
that 1 feel like a heap of sand, a bag of flour. But the 
smile has a kingly dignity; it is as detached as the smile 
of a royal personage, certainly not unfriendly, but it doe,s seem 
to say "Artists, don’t point to your wounds!” 

There he stands before his easel and resumes the business 
of painting. Considering how many have been ruined by it, 
it is a sorry business. But it also involves craftsmanship and 
the craftsmanship goes on and can even be pursued in an 
aitist’s unproductive intervals. So Derain can wield his brush 
and exchange an occasional word with me, at least remaining 
aware of my presence. 

There is nothing slack about his bearing; the ma-ssive 
body is heavy and solidly built, but certainly not fat; it 

(Continued on page 16) 
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FRIEDRICH SIEBURG: GOOD D A Y S 
WITH MO N S1E U R DERAIN 


has the fullness of the naked river- | 
gods on whose sedge-crowned bodic 
chubby little gods symbolizing tribu 
tarics clamber about. A woollen 
cardigan, buttoned to the neck, en¬ 
compasses his paunch. It is a garment 
that absolutely belongs to Paris; 
in a town with such an unreliable cli¬ 
mate it is popular with men who work 
in the open air, with chauffeurs, for 
instance, but also with those strong 
men who roll barrels in the indoor 
market and hoist heavy baskets. Derain 
loves this cardigan, though it is badly 
in need of repair and so spattered with 
blobs of colour that it might pass as 
an example of the artist's early period. 

He looks down its row of buttons con¬ 
tentedly and then says cryptically and 
with feeling: "You see my mother was 
a market-wife, a real market-wife with 
a booth and a slate with the prices 
written on it, a sturdy woman, who 
incidentally had a good voice." 

The brush continues and the painter 
begins to forget me. He is painting 
the dress on a woman’s portrait, the 
material is hanging over a chair. A 
cigarette that has gone out droops 
from the comer of the artist’s mouth. 
His prominent nose juts out from full 
cheeks apparently consisting of muscle, 
overshadowing the wide, firmly closed 
lips. The chin is round and heavy. 
And a spirit of roguishness lurks every¬ 
where behind this noble face; it flits 
from the creases at the comers of the 
eyes, over the full cheeks and retreats 
into the nostrils. 

Now and again he glances at the 
cloth draped over the chair. Suddenly 
rage fills his eyes; it flashes almost i 
malevolently from between the narrow- | 
ed lids. Then his eyes open wide and 1 
round like those of an irritated bull. ! 
His brush has met with some trifling | 
obstacle, his material dares to defy j 
him; for a second there is a flash of , 
anger in his eyes, the fury of the “Quos ; 
ego!” with which Virgil’s god tames ' 
the rebellious elements. It is decidedly 
not safe to thwart this majestic artist. i 
1 cannot help thinking of Derain's | 
famous self-portrait of 1901 —of that I 
long face, where two wide-open eyes 
look out from many-coloured shadows; 
having just overcome their fear, inspired ' 
now with a desperate courage, they turn ' 
a penetrating gaze on the visible world. . 
Locks of dark hair escape from the 


hat that has been pushed back carelessly, 
but the young face is on the lookout 
for danger, its features express wariness. 
Between the expressive eyes of that 
portrait and those of the artist today lie 
hundreds of pictures, riots of colour, mer¬ 
ciless revelations, light playfulness, dis¬ 
passionate experiments and a warm 
flow of confessions. But the obduracy 
of the youth and the benign ease of 
the old man today express the same 
warning: “Artists, don't point to your 
wounds!” 

On the long wall of the studio there 
IS a huge landscape representing the 
country round the mouth of the Seine. 
A sky full of threatening clouds do¬ 
minates the plain. The country lies 
flat and lonely, as rivers become, which 
once rose carelessly up-country and have 
lazily made their way in a thousand 
windings, luxuriating in everything that 
the populated world has to offer. An 
hour will eome when the sea threatens 
to engulf it. An hour will come when 
its banks cease to be. 

"Good day. Monsieur Derain!” I 
say another time. This time the huge 
man is not standing before his easel, 
but before the half-finished model of 
a puppet theatre, whose figures he is 
painting with short almost playful 
strokes. “Hie little theatre is nearly 
finished” he callcs out “all it needs now 
is the audience!" 

“Do you want one?” I ask him. 

“No, not for the world!” he answers 
decidedly. 

Not that he does not have many 
Wends, whom he likes to see often. 
Nothing is farther from him than to 
scorn the eyes that will look at his 
pictures. But the puppet theatre is 
only a hobby, because he wants now 
and again to have something to do with 
the third dimension. He has not 
yet thought out a play for it, only the 
figures and they are all pretty, engag¬ 
ing figures. There is no devil at all. 
From a green-and-white striped box 
he takes out tiny hats, amazing and 
finished creations of felt and straw. 
Caroline Reboux has made them spe¬ 
cially for him and has even had her 
firm’s label sewed inside each hat. 
Derain's delight knows no bounds. He 
takes up the hats, one after the other, 
the touch of his strong hands light as a 
feather; as he looks at them his tender¬ 
ness melts into profound feeling. 


Friedrich Slehurg i 
was born In 1893 
at Altena, a town 
In Westphalia. 
He studied eco¬ 
nomics, philoso¬ 
phy and history. 
Hit first book, 
the only volume 
of verse he was 
to produce, "Die Eridsung der 
Strasse," appeared In 1920. In 1922 
he published a volume of short 
stories entitled •‘Oktoberlegende". In 
1926 he became the Paris correspon¬ 
dent of the “Frankfurter Zeltung." 
Three years later he published “Gott 
In Frankreich," a book that made his 
name. This attempt—as he called hla 
critical analysis of France -was quickly 
translated Into eight languages. From 
that time on the phenomenon of France 
dominated all his writings. In 1931 
••Frankreich's Rote Kinder" appeared,*' 
and In 1935 “Robespierre." These were 
followed by seme travel books: “Blick 
durchs Fenster.” “Unsere schfinsten 
Jahre.’* Then came “Napoleon, Die 
hundert Tage" and finally “Chateau¬ 
briand,” the third of his great biogra¬ 
phies from French history. Friedrich 
Sieburg died on July 19, 1964. 


He stands with his back to the easel, 
on which a half-finished still-life is 
to be seen today; a bottle, a basket and 
some utensils. It is a gloomy picture. 
Its objects rise into a dark void and 
stand out, as if shivering, against a 
dreary background, which seems to be 
exuding poverty and neglect, as if it 
were the damp wall of a cellar. But 
Derain continues to twirl the little 
hats round and round. “You know", 
he says unexpectedly without raising 
his eyes from a tiny green felt bat with 
a jaunty feather, “the little velvet rib¬ 
bon round the neck of the “Olympia” 
used to put roe out w^en I was younger. 
Why did Manet put the black ribbon 
on that nude? What dark powers did 
he want to conciliate with it? You’ll 
say that he needed a black stroke just 
there. Right, but why did he need it? 
You can’t believe that the artist couldn’t 
have introduced the necessary accent in 
some other way. No, Manet could de 
everything he wanted to do. No, he 
wanted to be sure that we raw how 
artificial the nakedness was. Nature never 

(Continued on page 17) 
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FRIEDRICH SIEBURG: GOOD DAYS WITH MONSIEUR DERAIN 


kindles lust, but by painting this ribbon 
Manet threw the body on the heap of our 
unfulfitied desires. That's the flesh for 
you, he wanted to say. Let it ruin you 
if you like. Nothing more can happen 
to me." 

‘‘Good day, Monsieur Derain"— 
now It was a lady who came into the 
studio with this greeting on her tips, 
black curls showing under her hat. 
When she unbuttoned her fur coat, the 
entile studio was quickly Ailed with the 
scent of her person. She felt that she 
inspired feelings of pleasure and she 
played the unrehearsed part of an in- 
gdnue to perfection. She didn't want 
to disburb anybody, she said, and .stood 
before the incomplete still-life as if rooted 
to the spot. Silence followed. Derain 
knew quite well that no warm feeling 
could take the sting out of this picture. 
While his smile of welcome was still 
playing about the comers of his mouth, 
the expression in his eyes as they moved 
between the still-life and the woman's 
face grew serious, almost compassionate. 
The huge Seine landscape hung over the 
scene like a threatening cloud. The 
great artist stood wrapped in dignified 


silence. He radiated a regal dignity 
divested of all panache and aware of the 
burden every king has to bear. 

The young lady’s gaze faltered as slic 
seemed to .say "Have pity!" Derain 
let a few seconds pass before he look one 
of the puppet hats with an airy, inimi¬ 
table grace and presented it to the lady. 
It was with an indulgent father's smile 
that lie walclied the young lady, her 
gestures of delight and her tiny, not 
wholly spontaneous, cries of joy. Was 
it only a smile? Did the glance from 
between his narrow eyelids not reveal 
the flash that had struck me so suddenly 
when he was studying the material of 
the dress? There was no more of the 
charming play-acting with which the lady 
would have liked to favour us Now 
she really was embarrassed. Perplexed, 
she took off her fur coat and looked 
among tubes of colours, bundles of 
brushes, half-finished puppets and stret¬ 
chers, to find a place to lay it down. 
The artist cast his eye on her smooth 
white neck and said in a gentle, afliec- 
tiouate tone; “You should wear a 
black velvet ribbon there." 

i also shared bread and wine with 


him one morning about eleven. “Good 
day. Monsieur Derain", I said and found 
him standing at the window. On his 
head he was wearing a hat with a low 
crown, a dove-coloured felt; 1 have 
never seen a more elegant hat. His 
shirt of coarse, snow-white linen was 
open at the neck but held together by 
a long tie of exactly the same colour as 
his hat. He was on the point of going 
out. In one hand he was holding a 
big glass of red wine, into which he dip¬ 
ped his bread. This was his breakfast 
and he was enjoying it. The studio was 
flooded with light, there was nothing on 
the easel, almost all the pictures were 
turned round to face the wall. Through 
the window a glimpse could be caught 
of the tops of the trees in the Jardin 
du Luxembourg, the tips of the branches 
shimmering with a promise of green. 
He offered me some of his bread, I 
broke off a piece and dipped it in his 
wine. So we sal, lost in thought, lel- 
tiag the noise of the town rise to us. 
It didn’t disturb our silence. That was 
8 good day, Monsieur Derain ! 

IriaiUtta br D. Howl* 

CpurMiy: "Scah" Intarnttiaittl 
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Delhi's school children pick up the rudimentaries of rhythm on percussion instruments 
under the guidance of Mr. H. Trenezak, {left) a "Schutwerk" expert 


DELHI MUSIC TEACHERS WELCOME 

CARL ORFF’S “SCHULWERK" 


•pHE “Schulwerk”, a revolutionary 
method of elementary music and 
movement education developed by the 
German composer Carl Orff, needs no 
introduction, particularly in Germany, 
Europe and the United Stales of 
America. Music teachers all over these 
countries are already familiar with 
Orff's new approach to education in 
music which aims at establishing a new 
relationship between music and move¬ 
ment. The “Schulwerk Music For Child¬ 
ren" is a rich collection of elementary 
music — comprising songs, rhythmic 
exercises and instrumental pieces —. 
speech forms disclosing the reciprocal 
effect of music and movement, and music 
and speech. A set of special instruments, 
called the Orff Instrumcntarium, is 
used for the performance of this ele¬ 
mentary music. The instrumcntarium 
comprises xylophones, glockenspiels, 
drinking glasses, triangles, cymbals, 
tambourines and drums. 

Is it possible to adapt Orff’s ideas to 
the specific requirements of countiies 
like India whose heritage of music is 
rich but vastly different from the Euro¬ 
pean? The answer to this question was 
provided when the Max Mueller Bhavan 
in New Delhi conducted a three-week 
mammoth programme of “Schulwerk’’ 
demonstration through classes, demons¬ 
tration lectures, film shows and an ex¬ 


hibition on the subject. Led by Mr. 
Heinz Trenezak, distinguished musk 
teacher from the Orff Institute in Sal 2 S- 
burg, the Delhi school children spon¬ 
taneously and spiritedly applied them¬ 
selves to movement and call games, 
rhythmic exercises and singing of simple 
melodies. At the same time more than 
sixty te.ichers from different schools 
also familiarised themselves with the 


A young trainee gives a thought to a 
rhythm of his own 

basic principles and Orff's.,systematk 
endeavours in the sphere of music edu¬ 
cation. By and large the consensus of 
opinion considered that the "Schul¬ 
werk’*, because of its stimulating modal 
character, could be adapted suitably to 
meet the requirements of Indian music. 
They thought that in Indian surroundings 
it could be a welcome means of helping 
young children to express themselves 
fully and freely and inculcate in them 
a sense of rhythm, form, melody and 
humour. The enthusiastic response the 
“Schulwerk" has received In the capital 
has encouraged the Max Mueller Bhavan 
to invite as many elementary music tea¬ 
chers from Delhi as possible to Poona 
where training in the “Orff Schulwerk” 
will form an important part of the East- 
West Music Seminar every year. 



A schoolboy warmly responds to gestures from a groi^ of teachers Mtiated in the 
“Schulwerk" system of elementary music 
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IN SHORT 


"It is no fault of 
{Chancellor) Brandt's 
If his outstretched hand 
of peace was not grasp¬ 
ed. Bonn went to 
the limits of the possi¬ 
ble." {Commentary of 
the German Television 
on the Kassel meeting). 
♦ 

"Brandt's efforts were 
so dearly directed to¬ 
wards achieving a rea¬ 
listic compromise that 
the agitation d la Stoph 
will find it difficult to 
appear even halfway 
sincere in the eyes of 
a world interested in 
normalization." SOd- 
deutsche Zeitung {South 
German Daily). 

♦ 

“It is now completely 
and unmistakably clear 
which side wants to 
negotiate and which side 
ctoesn't." {Commentator 
of the Hessian Broad¬ 
casting Corporation, 
Frankfurt) 

* 

"Workers who enjoy 
one of the world's most 
advanced social-secu¬ 
rity systems have seen 
their wages rise along 
with industrial profits." 
{NEES WEEK reporting 
on theFederal Republic) 
♦ 

A German - made 
sound recording equip¬ 
ment first used by poet 
Babindra Nath Tagore 
in 1932 has now been 
acquired by Calcutta's 
Birla In/histrial and 
Technological Museum. 
Other Indian celebrities 
whose early composi¬ 
tions and songs were 
recorded with the help 
of this machine include 
K. L. Saigal, S. D. 
Berman, PankaJ Malik 
and Kazi Nazrul Islam. 

In a personal demon¬ 
stration for peace, the 


German Federal Pre¬ 
sident Dr. Heinenumn, 
during his visit to Japan, 
visited the memorial to 
the dead of Hiroshima. 

♦ 

Dr. Bharat Ram, the 
Indian President of the 
Internationtd Chambers 
of Commerce, visited 
the Federal Republic 
last week for tc^s with 
the Ministry of Econo¬ 
mics and leading Ger¬ 
man industrialists in 
Cologne and Hamburg. 

♦ 

The Rumanian Am¬ 
bassador in Bonn parti¬ 
cipated in a reunion of 
the so-called “Sieben- 
buerger Saxons" in 
West Germany, Ger¬ 
mans whose ancestors 
migrated to what is 
part of Rumania today, 
and who had to leave 
their homes after World 
War II. 

it 

“Poetry of Day and 
Night," a Bengali film 
jointly directed by 
Bimal Bhowmik and 
Narayan Chakravarti, 
has been selected as 
Mia's entry for 
this year’s Berlin Film 
Festival. 

The twrf now being 
raised for the 1972 
Olympics at Munich in 
the main stadium will 
get the tenderest care. 
A 13-mile network of 
underground pipes will 
pump out warm water 
to protect it from snow 
and frost-bites. 

m 

♦ 

According to the 
Deputy Minister for 
Foreign Trade, India's 
export of flowers has 
made a ten-fold in¬ 
crease during the last 
year. Of the Rs. 
39,000 worth offlowers 


exported in 1969 West 
Germany alone ac¬ 
counted for imports 
worth Rs. 29,000. 

The 3 lakh Turkish 
workers employed in 
Germany are turning 
ccgfitalist. From their 
savings they have 
'fidaaied 140 public 
Umfted companies, 
most of them operating 
in Turkey. Latest 
among their enter¬ 
prises: their own air¬ 
line which carries the 
workers to and from 
Germany at less than 
half the normal price. 

♦ 

The German illus¬ 
trated Youth Maga¬ 
zine “TWEN" is the 
first European periodi¬ 
cal to be awarded 
the Gold Medal for 
excellence in design 
and layout by the 
Art Directors Chd> of 
New York. 16,000 
magazines competed 
for the award 


j Two weeks before 
1 his 61st birthday, Mr. 
W. Vaillant, a former 
director of a Munich 
TV-Studio passed his 
qualifying exam for his 
M.B.,B.& He is one of 
cm increasing number 
of “grey-haired stu¬ 
nts" in Germany 
who either fulfil their 
boyhood dreams or are 
seeking a new purpose 
in life after retirement. 


Mini Zeppelins, a 
smaller version of the 
famous air ship, are 
being used over West 
Germany as a publicity 
medium. Their success 
has encouraged the 
Paris traffic police 
to use it for traffic 
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regulation during the 
rush hours. 

* 

Mr. Bisheswar Prasad 
Munnawar Lucknavi, 
the wellknown Indian 
poet, died in New Delhi 
on May 24th. One of 
Mr. Lucknavl’s out¬ 
standing achievements 
was his translation of 
Goethe’s "Dr. Faustus" 
into Urdu. 

* 

“The present times 
are the best Germany 
ever had". 81 %ofthose 
bt^rviewed gave this^ 
answer in a recentW 
demoscopic survey. In 
1951 only 2% had given 
this answer, to the same 
question. . iC 
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“/^ERMAN International" is a monthly 
News Magazine appearing from 
Bonn, whose four language editions 
reach lakhs of people in more than a 
hundred countries. The illustrated monthly 
covers the fields of politics, economics, 
science and overseas development with an 
accent on economics. Its latest issue 
hears eloquent testimony to the abiding 
interest of the Federal Republic of Ger¬ 
many in India, its people, its problems 
and its future. 

In an exclusive and comprehensive in¬ 
terview with Mrs. Gandhi, Heinz F.H. 
Moeller, the Chief Editor, has brought out 
the Indian Prime Minister's approach to 
the foreign, economic and domestic 
policies of her government. Entitled 
"Where I Stand Today", the six-page 
interview highlights the .socio-economic 
content oi her programme. In a separate 
profile of Mrs. Gandhi, under the heading 
"Through German Eyes : The Prime 
Minister," the article .soys: "She has 
power, prestige, dignity and everything 
that goes into being the political head of a 
teeming nation of mot c than 500 million 
souls." 

".She is a dedicated ihampion of the 
Indian poor who goes into the villages to 
talk to the people and lets the people 
talk to her.” 

After dealing comprehensively with 
Mrs. Gandhi's "typically feminine down- 
to-earth practical solutions" and her 
“faith in the fiee parliamentary demo- 
eracy," the "German InternationaV'con- 
cluiles: "She has emerged as the only 
true Indian 'institution' with no bias 
either in the religious, regional, or even in 
the .social sphere.... She has become a 
great hope of the poor who see her as a 
mother and friend. Last, hut not least, 
she is still her father's daughter." Both 
the interview and the article bring into 
.sharp focus not only Mrs. Gandhi’s 
political .stand but also the tremendous 
progress India has made since indepen¬ 
dence, an achievement which is sometimes 
overshadowed hy the more conspicuous 
problems facing the country. 


OUR NOTE BOOK 


THE 17TH OF JUNE 

THE 17th of June is a national holiday in the Federal Republic. A solemn one, 
recalling the events that took place in the other part of Germany on two days 
in June, 17 years ago. On the morning of June 16th, 195.1, building workers in East 
Berlin’s Staiinallee—later re-named Karl Marx Alice and Frankfurter Allee—stopped 
work in protest against the impending raising of work-norms and spontaneously 
formed a demonstration procession. On June 17ih, the strike demonstration 
developed into a revolt against the regime. The workers openly demanded 
the resignation of the government, free elections and reunification. They 
sparked off a rebellion against the Communist system on German soil which spread 
like wild fire within a day throughout the whole of East Berlin and the Soviet-occu¬ 
pied Zone of Germany, and was only crushed by the massive mobilization of Soviet 
tank divisions. It also marked the start of a historic series of insurrections against 
the Communist regimes in the East European satellites which continued three years 
later with the Poznan revolt in Poland, the Hungarian revolution in 1956 and the 
Czech uprising which is still fresh in everyone’s mind. 

t.ike the uprising in the other East European nations the East German revolt 
was “successfully” crushed. But the guns and tanks did not remove the motives 
and demands which gave rise to the revolt. Right up to the present day the demands 
of June 17th, 1953 have remained basically unfulfilled. 

The Wall built bv the Communists on August 13th, 1961, which divides the 
Germans living under their regime from the West Germans, is at the same time a 
wall against the resistance in the population. In a sober assessment of the situation 
and the futility of revolt against the ruthlessly exercised power of a totalitarian slate 
the opposition in East Germany finds its expression today in a “silent majority”. 

The Government of the Federal Republic of Germany has taken the initiative 
to improve relations with Eastern Europe and the GDR in particular. The aim of 71 
this initiative is to break the deadlock of the Cold War, to pave the way for a secure 
European peace system and, ultimately, towards the unification of Germany. 

Last but not least it aims at improving the conditions of the people in the GDR 
and its contacts with the Western part of Germany. At the East-West German 
meetings at Erfurt and Kassel, Federal Chancellor Willy Brandi made it absolutely 
clear that in pursuing these objectives the Federal Government cannot negotiate 
away the light of all Germans to self-determination. 

The 17th of June was a signal and the observance of its anniversaries in the 
Federal Republic arc a reminder of the obligation of the people in the fiee part of 
Germany towards their brothers in the East. 
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An Interview With The Prime Minister 


During a racent vUit to N«w Delhi, Mr. Heinz Moelier, Chief 
Editor ••German International”, had an exclusive two-hour inter¬ 
view with the Indian Prime Minister. In the course of this Interview, 
Mrs. Indira Gandhi gave a lucid expose of her views on India’s 
economic and foreign policy including the German question. Some 
excerpts from this interview are reproduced below 


FOREIGN POLICY 

Q. Your father has long been regard- 
ed as the architect of the group 
of uncommitted nations which came to 
play a powerful role notably In the 
United Nations. Does your Govern¬ 
ment still adhere to this policy I 

A: My father’s policy of non-align¬ 
ment has even greater validity today 
and we have not deviated from it. It 
Is not true to say that we lean towards 
one country or group or another. 

Q; Do you feel that the uncommit¬ 
ted nations as a group can still play as 
important a role as they did in your 
f father's days i 

A: Yes. I do. 

Q; The recent Annual Report of 
^our Ministry of External Affairs has 
been interpreted abroad as being 
increasingly in favour of the Soviet 
Union. The Report praised in particu¬ 
lar the plan of Mr. Brezhnev for an 
Asian collective security pact. What 
is your Government's policy towards 
such a pact and how do you view for 
example the increasing concentration 
of Soviet war ships in the Indian 
Ocean t 

A: Such an interpretation is incor¬ 
rect and wholly unwarranted. 

In fact. I wonder whether those who 
give that interpretation have actually 
read the annual report, or are basing 
their opinion on misleading versions 
which have appeared in the Western 
Press, for example, I am told, in Britain. 

We have repeatedly made our views 
on the Brezhnev Plan abundantly clear. 
We do not approve of military pacts or 
defence alliances. We favour economic 
cooperation. 

We do not want the Indian Ocean to 
be subjected to big power competition. 


India, in fact, has not turned as has 
been alleged towards Moscow, It is. 
in fact, Moscow which has turned 
more towards us. As you know, 
the USSR helped the Afro-Asian 
countries in the United Nations and in 
the case of India with rupee credits. 


I 


Q: But don’t you have to pay a 
political bill for this I 


A: No. On the contrary wc have 
not paid any political bill for it, nor, 
may I say, will wc do so in the future. 


GERMANY 

Q: What result do you expect from 
the current Bonn-Moscow attempts to 
achieve a European detente and parti¬ 
cularly an improvement in Inter- 
German relations ? 

A; We warmly welcomcany attempts 
to resolve tensions and antagonism In 
Europe. It is not enough merely to 
freeze controversies. They might heat 
up at any moment. 

We, in India, have taken special note 
of Chancellor Brandt's declaration that 
he will work for better Inter-German 
relations. We certainly wish all 
success to any such move. 

Q: As the distinguished humanita¬ 
rian daughter of a famous humanitarian 
father, !iow do you view the fact that 
the East German border police shoot— 
and sometimes kill—people trying to 
cross the interzonal frontier into 
Western Germany ? 

A: We here In India are against all 
violence and all force. Perhaps the 
best way to answer your question, is to 
point to how we here in India practice 
liberal democracy. 


ECONOMIC POLICY 

Q; Quite frankly, do you favour 
nationalization on ideological grounds, 
like sections of the British Labour 
Party, or is your approach purely 
pragmatic? 

A: We have adopted the system of 
a mixed economy, which was clearly 
defined In the Industrial Poliry Resolu¬ 
tion. There is an active role for the 
public sector and a clear area for the 
private sector. 

I have repeatedly stated that na¬ 
tionalization is not a universal cure. 
Since our resources are limited, it is 
naturally more fruitful to invest them 
In creating new production facilities, 
in preference to merely taking over 
existing units or industries. 

Q; You recently pointed out that 
more emphasis should be given to 




Prime Minister Indira Gandhi 


developing industries, particularly of 
medium size. Since this pattern of 
regional industries is typical of Ger¬ 
many's industrial structure, could the 
Federal Republic, wuh its long experi¬ 
ence, for example, by technical aid 
and oth'irwise, assist you in such 
programmes ? 

A: Certainly, that would be an 
excellent idea, and would be very wel¬ 
come. 

O: German businessmen who are 
sympathetic to further investment in 
India are concerned by two political 
factors: 

1. The Increasing support which 
your Government is receiving from 
marxist parties in Parliament. 

2. Developments in communist- 
governed states. 

Can you say anything to allay their 
fears? 

A: Indian politics today are in fer¬ 
ment and people in every party arc 
doing serious rethinking about their 
programmes and policies. In fact, many 

(Continued on page 4) 
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party labels have ceased to have mean¬ 
ing. In the same party you find groups 
owing different emotional allegian¬ 
ces. Certain leftist or regional parties 
support us conditionally, that Is, they 
support us on some of our programmes. 

The naiionaliiation of banks and the 
measures we have initiated against 
economic monopolies are examples. 
These have been a basic part of our 
political objectives for years before 
the latest division of our Party. 

A few other parties also happen to 
have the same objectives. It Is natural 
that they should vote with us, If they 
sincerely believe in the objectives. We 
have made no alliances and no commit¬ 
ments. 

Q: How would you describe, then, 
your own Government’s political linef 

A: A middle-of-the-road approach, 
slightly left of centre, is the only 
stable way for India. 

Q; Arising from that, do you feel 
that parliamentary democracy of the 
Westminster type Inherited from the 
British Raj is necessarily best suited 
to a country in a stage of development 
such as your own! 

A: Democracy is more responsive 
to the people’s needs. Participation 
in the actual process of government 
at all levels strengthens the people. 
Any authoritarian alternative might 
produce some immediate results, but 
would solve no long-term problems. 
We have seen this in other countries. 


BONN-CEYLON TALKS 

•VHE West German State Secretary 
■* in the Foreign Office Paul 
Frank received the Ceylonese 
Ambassador in Bonn, Seelaratne 
Jayasinghe Walpita, on June 8th, 
He explained to him the Federal 
Government's view of the situation. 
Any recognition of the GDR by 
Ceylon would be regarded as extremely 
unfortunate at the present moment 
! Jn Its relations with the GDR, the 
Federal Republic was trying to find 
a basis for a settlement. It would 
regret everything that would disturb 
these efforts. It would be far from 
the Federal Government to prescribe 
poiiticai behaviour to another 
sovereign government. In view of the 
' traditional friendship between Ceylon 
i and the Federal Republic of Germany, 

' this, however, had to be pointed out. 
The attitude of the great majority of 
states at the recent vote on a GDR 
application to join the WHO had been 
an indication of the understanding many 
governments have for the attitude of the 
Federal Government in this matter. 


^‘Smiling Olympics’’ The Motto For Munich 




r'OMINO like a burst 
^ of fresh air, Mr. Willi 
Daume, President of the 
Organising Committee of 
the 20th Olympic Games, 
brought a word of cheer 
for all interested in 
sports. “Smiling Olym¬ 
pics,” Mr. Daume said at 
a sports officials and 
editors meet in New 
Delhi, “was the aim 
before the Organising 
Committee at Munich.” 

He elaborated: “Olympicsstand for goodwill and friendship among all 
nations and we will strive our best to see that this ojympic ideal is put into 
practice during the forthcoming Games in Munich.” Mr. Daume, who 
made a flying visit to New Delhi on the last lap of a global tour, assured 
that East Germans loo would get a cordial welcome for it will give an 
opportunity for old friends to meet in the play grounds. As for the pros¬ 
pects of the Indian hockey team, he said; "1 hope my dream of India and 
West Germany meeting in the finals will come true.” The picture above 
shows Mr. Willi Daume, Raja Bhalindra Singh, President of the Indian 
Olympic Association, and Munich Olympics Press Officer Mr. Hans Klein. 


The German Festival At Shreyas 
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A glimpse of the German way of life pcivadcd the Shreyas Ait Centre, 
^ Ahmcdabad, when children of all nationalities enacted Goethe’s 
“Faust” and Grimm’s “Hansel And Gretel” in an effort to bring out the 
unity of world cultures and the oneness of man. The performances were 
part of a 3-day German Festival which, among other things, depicted the 
arts, crafts, music and German way of life through films. Above, 
.students of several nationalities are seen tahmg part in an open air play. 


The Grand Old Man Of German Soccer 


the Grand Old Man of 
^ German Soccer, that 

is thirty-three year old iCSg 

Uwe Seeler from Ham- 
burg, has already 40 goals 
a« 8 forward to his jBk 
credit. Seeler’s overhead 
kicks and his headers . 
played a large part in 
securing the runners-up 11 
position for the Federal 1 ff ‘ 

Republic of Germany L| 
in the last World Cup ■ 

four years ago. As the ' 

final warm-up matches 

proved, his fighting spirit often decides the match for his team. Current¬ 
ly, at the Mexico World Cup he has already brought West Oermana 
the scoring touch. 
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MORE INTERNATIONAL AND FUTURISTIC 


HANOVER I 
FAIR —1970 


'THE Hanover Fair, often regarded as I India, whose participation in the Fair 
* “the greatest industrial show of the '■ is growing every year for the first time 
woild," surpassed its reputation once | made a lasting impression with its exhi- 
jgain this year both in its intcmaiional ! bits This fact emerges fromthe repeated 
character and as a pace-settei in indus- i comments m the German newspapers 
trial technology. who have commended Indian products, 

particularly Tata’s steel castings and i 
As a meeting place of representatives the Kirloskar diesel engines. Among 

tiom world trade and industry, the 1970 the other exhibits displayed at the Fair 

t-air attracted 5,550 paiticipants With ; were machine tools and instruments i 
nioie than a thousand cxhibitois coming ! put up by the Export Promotion Council 1 
fiom IT countries, including exhibitors ' with a view to boosting up India's engi- 
troniU.S.A., Japan and the Eastern Bloc neering exports in the European market, 
^'uiilries. the Fair once again proved True to its tradition, the mam utility 

wat industrial interests traascend ' qj- pgj, yg^, i^y serving as a , 
physical distances and different political ; catalytic agent for new ideas and in offer- 
systems Housed in a modern, multi- g^t-iogcther facilities to the world’s ! 

stoned concrete sirucluies, spr^ling ^ businessmen for exploring fresh oppor- 
over 460,000 sq. metres of the exhibition ■ tmijtjes even if that meant crossing ; 
aisia. It represented a unique international ; political and trade barriers, 
selling which crossed all economic bar- : , , . . i 

Tiers Exquisitely laid out national ' The mam emphasis of this years 
pavilions, with a decor characteristic of | exhibits was on electronics, telecommu- , 
individual cultural trails, gave to the : nications, electrical gadgets and office j 
Fair a cosmopolitan flair. About 600,000 equipment. The vast range of machi- , 
Visitors and businf*ssmen from 111 coun- ' ncry that was exhibited at the Fair was | 
tiies, who converged on the numerous ' designed to improve the existing pro- 
slallsandcountcrsm 22 exhibition halls, ; duction techniques or to make life more ! 
proved the veracity of the oft-quoted , comfortable. The star attractions were 
statement that the Fair acts as a baro- , a number of novelties A dial-less lelc- 
mcler of international industrial trends, , phone, giving automatic connections , 
particularly in the Federal Republic ; through a punched card system, drew 




,4 hird'i-eye v/eif of the Hamn'er foir j 
which attracted mare than 5,500 exhibt- I 
ton, from all over the world I 


wide attention. A new type of glow- 
wire saw for cutting and shaping plastic 
material and a plaic-limng machine foi 
porcelain and glassware were some of 
the other outstanding exhibits. 

The German Acionautics Show, part 
of the Hanover Fair, attracted 357 
exhibitors from 12 countries including the 
U.S A. and the U S.S.R While its chief 
merit lay in displaying a wide range of 
aircraft, ihe German pavilion was notable 
for showing lighter machines with short 
haul and vertical lake off facilities. All 
pul together, the Hanover Fair made 
another landmark m futuristic trends 
in world's industrial development 
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Mimu h\ TV tower which will telecast the Dhiii/m events seen 
through the lUiio/iv of the mam stadium 


MUNICH 1» R r. P A R E S K () R 

THE 1972 OLYMPICS 



The woi liTs largest eaiiopcovering the Stadium, gets a meticulous 
check-up. Svnthetie loof files will allow shadow free TV pictures 


[N Munich. Ihc venue of (he 20lh 
^ Olympic Games, the Olympic city 
IS fast cominy up despilc Ihc tanlaslic 
propoilions of the task. Oberciwiescn- 
fclil. a disused aiilield, is today half¬ 
way thioiigh a phenomenal lace lift. I he 
main elements coiunbiilmg to its chans- 
iiig landscape arc the Olympic Staduim 
and Ihc Spoils Village two gigantic 
complexes that will contain the main 
flow ol the Olympic aciivity 

Neaily a thud of the shell-likc 
strucluic of the Olympic Stadium, the 
mam aicna ol the spoils events which 
w ill accommodate 80,000 spectators and 
observeis, is complete I'lie laigcst 
canopy of Ihc world that is to give 
it a looling has alieady created a 


sensation I'hc Spoils Village, a vast 
icsidential complex that will house the 
administrative slalT, 9,000 sportsmen and 
4,(X)0 lepoilers, is also coming up 
fast. When complete, it will have its own 
parks, clubs, hospitals and lestauiants. 

The iccordmg of the main Olympic 
events, siibiccl to strict iiitcinational 
comiols. will also receive meticulous 
care. Arrangements have been made lor 
coiupiiteis to legister the results which 
will lx‘ Hashed on an clectioinc scieen. 
Besides, electronic insiruincnis and TV 
cameras will be used to uieasuic the 
dislancc records in the athletics. 

To cope with the Olympic traflic, 
the sports city is having its own niilway 
.station Two thousand hostesses, tami- 


liar with foreign languages and Olympic 
histoiy, are being recruited to guide VIPs, 
loiiinalisls and spectators. At the same 
lime the main events of the Olympic 
Games will be telecast all over the world 
through two communication satellites. 

Ml Willi Daumc, Picsidenl of the 
Ctrganising C-'oinmittee of Hie 20th Olym¬ 
pics, announced in New Delhi recently 
that Munich will welcome cvciy visitor 
iriespectivc of coloiii, cieed, or lace. 
The Havanan capital, often known as 
the cultiiial capital ol the Federal Re¬ 
public, will peihaps do moie For, to 
quote Thomas Mann, Munich is a “city 
of humanity” wlicie “one can sense and 
expel icncc two things at the same time— 
Its inhabitants and the fiee world." 



Themselves great sports enthusiasts, Germans will be more than mere spectators at the 20th Olympiad. tVith numerous 
Mexico medals to Iluir credit German champions aim at top performances in the 1972 Ga^s. Gymnast Henrita Loewenberg 
(left and right) and Javelin-thrower Klaus fVolfermann (centre) are only two of Germany s many hopes. 
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COMPUTERS FOR PROGRESS 


INDIAN EXPERT 
IN GERMANY | 


the compulci IS the miMinilcr.stooil 
‘ giant of Ihc 20th century. Involved 
in learning the tcvhniqucs for obtaining 
the fullest and most cfTieient seivices 
Irom this electronic wizard arc people 
from all parts of the world. They come 
from various disciplines, and among 
these is Suresh Warn of India, a Systems 
.Adviser working with IBM Deutsch¬ 
land. since 1 


Ihc compulci IS a true child ol the 
2tllh centurV' a cenluiy which has been 
descnberl in mon' terms than any cen- 
tur\ before Apait from being called 
ihe compiitci age, it has also at s.iiiou. 
times been called the age ot svntlielics. 


die aloiiiie age, Ihc space age. and .ilso 
the age of the common man. These 
i.ims are indicative of the lapid and 
tantaslic development and progicss made 
in a variety of aicas in this cenluiy 
The impact of all this reseaich .ind 
development has lieen fell n \arsing 
degrees in all comets ol the globe In 
-India synthetics have brought wilhiii 
the reach of the common man ulililaiian 
goods which ss'ere luxuiies liefoie Machi¬ 
nes ate used moic and more to provide 
Ihc .average citizen with facililies which 
make life easier and more pleasutaf 'e 
Wondci drugs have helped to keep the 
average Indian in good hetillh and lo 
raise his life expeetansy The use ol 
fertilisers and improved techniques ol 
agriculture are helping to banish ihc 
^pectre of starvation Still h.ickwalcis 



.4 rrste/ttv luhsi nt lli\1 ( o/uene. Inilui > Smc'^h IVti/i/ //ii/itei ■. the techmiitti' 
ill teethiiy the cemptitn an i i/ie/ it o' v hit It will \tnin he itvuihthle ti> hi'’ etiiinti' 


ol the woild au iii loiu.ici wuh hnstlmg 
maikets, then goocU .oe lianspoiled 
with tapidiiy. hcipini' lo aild to then 
piotii' and to WO'Id piosiicTily 

Today the compulci is being used 
mote and moie in lescarcli and olhci 
at Us Hies—all aimed al timling ways ol 
helping die common man make his lift 
fiillei anil iiehei 'let ihe coinpiilei i' 
leaied and cheailed b\ llw \ci\ man n 
seeks to help fhere is the ofleii soieed 
Icar that the compulci will nol icmain 
the servant ol man but uill become his 
mastci The iinlh ol the m.iller is dial 
the eompiilci i'- ruilhei senaiil noi 
masici but a willing anti cthciciil tool 
to he manipulated by men such as Mi 
Want The efneaes and validity ol the 
resuhs produced In a comlHilei an 
wholly dependent on the piogrammer 
Wiili Its (.apacity foi storing and pro¬ 
cessing astonishing citiantitics ol ilaia ai 
lightning speed, the compiilei has 


opened up \isi.is ot piogicss unaitamabic 
Iseiou Auotliei I'eai CMiie.sscd about the 
conipu!,'! IS th.ii It will cause unemplov- 
mem. On llie conlraiy ihc compulci 
ere.lies |obs Men aie needed when 
piodiicliMly mcieascs in all the helcis 
which Ihc computer seises. (Jnitc apait 
fiorii this Iheie is Ihe computet indiisiiv 
itscTI 1 odav India pioduces atul e\poi is 
computer haulware lo c'Oiinliies all o\er 
the woild. eaining mueh needed 
toieigm exchange In India the eompuiei 
IS involscci lit the rocket piogiamme. 
helps in the compilation and pioecssing 
of data loi \ital weathci toreeasis It is 
also used foi advanced icscaieh in many 
fields ol science l■clr llicse much 
needed piogiammes, well iiained tom- 
putei specialists ate uceessaiy and Suiesh 
Want's long yeais of Iraining in llicFecle- 
ral Republic of Ciciniany will be put to 
good use when he returns home lo 
woik toi IBM as the group leadci ol 
svstems speei.ilists in New Delhi 



Gtihled by Director Retsmann {left), Siiieih iVani and his Kenya colleague acqime 
Suresh Warn before the insides advancedknon-how in computer technology 

of a computer 
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Small sandstone Image of 
Vishnu (Gupta period, 4th to 5th 
century A,D.) 


Beautiful Matrika Devi, o 
surface find from the Mauryon 
(period 3rd century B.C.) 



FOURTH EXCAVATION SEASON AT 


THE MOUND OF SON 


Indian Archaeology, during the excavation period 1969-1970, has 
through a most exciting season. About 16 major excavations undent 
simultaneously by the Archaeological Survey of India and various uni 
sity teams have made nevrs through remarkable finds revealing more infi 
matlon on India’s history and culture in ancient and prehistoric tl 


A mong these projects figures 
prominently the Mound of Sonkh 
near Govardhan in Mathura District, 
where German archaeologists led 
by Prof. Dr. H. Haertel, Director of 
the Berlin Museum of Indian Art, 
have been excavating since 1966. 
The scheme is supported by the 
German Research Council and the 
Prussian Cultural Trust. 

A deep experimental trench cut 
into the mound during the first 
excavation campaign had confirmed 
a continuous habitation over 3,000 
years of history. The digging 
struck natural soil after passing 
through a layer of Painted Grey 
Ware (Circa 1,000 B.C.). Archaeo¬ 
logical work in the following winter 
seasons led through settlements and 
fortifications of the Jat occupation 
down to the late and early mediaeval 
layers yielding a rich harvest of 
terracotta figurines and decorated 
ceramic pieces. Vertical cuts at 
the northern, western and southern 
slopes of the mound showed a 
broad foundation of Kushana settle¬ 
ments as well as Shunga and 
Maurya finds including a rich occur¬ 
rence of Northern Black Polished 
Ware (300-500 B.C.) and Painted 
Grey Ware ceramics. 

In October 1969 the team, joined 
by a number of advanced students 
of Indian art and archaeology from 
the Free University of Berlin, started 
work at the fifteenth level and soon 
reached the 16th stratum, a late 
Kushana layer (early 3rd century 
A.D.) which was preceded by Gupta 
structures. While finds of the Gupta 
period (4th to 5th century A.D.), 
such as the sandstone image of 
Vishnu and the terracotta relief of 
a Makara (see pictures) as well as 
potsherds were secured, though 
tK>t in abundance, walls of habita¬ 


I 


tions of that period could 
only be ascertained 
through fragments of 
structures built of small 
bricks in a rather slip¬ 
shod manner. Exact dat¬ 
ing was made possible 
through the palaeogra- 
phic analysis of a brick 
inscription. The com¬ 
monly accepted view of 
Indian Archaeology that 
the Gupta period in its 
broad culture did not i 
come up to the standard ; 
of the preceding Kushana 
and Shunga eras but 
mainly centred around | 
a few outstanding ^ 
temples with superb stone ^ 
sculptures, appears to 
have confirmed itself at t^ytsZmg « 
the Sonkh excavations. hand and pot m 
The Kushana settlements, by an animai fa 
however, revealed solid ® 
houses of a far superior ' 
quality built of large-size bricks. Inthe exca 
tion area measuring 50 x 50 metres, walls 
seven houses were dug out the most spaci 

Remains of houses of a late Kushana layer being il« 
excavations at Sonkh (early M 










of which contained 16 rooms (see 
picture). A lane leading to 
an open space was also clearly 
visible. East of this place 
bordered by the seven houses, a 
structure was discovered which' 
was definitely not secular, but must 
have belong^ to a place of wor¬ 
ship. The semi-circled construction, 
shaped like an apse, was surrounded 
by walls interspersed with niches. 
This cun/ed wall belonging to a 
lower stratum is part of the 18th 
established layer and should be 
j placed in the 2nd century A.D. Its 
I thorough investigation 

will be possible during 
the next excavation 
season only, when it is to 
be decided whether a 
Kushana temple has 
been discovered or not. 
Many objects found in 
the immediate area of 
the apse, including last 
year's tympanon fragment 
(“German News", Sep¬ 
tember 1 St, 1969) seem 
to indicate that a non- i 
secular building may 
have been located in the 
vicinity and the rubble 
from its decaying struc¬ 
ture was used to fiil up . 
gaps between the walls > 
for levelling a new base. ! 

" Dating finds of in- j 

numerable stone and ' 
terracotta plaques de¬ 
picting Brahmanical gods 
and goddesses was 
helped by the discovery of a jar in 
C " containing 120 copper coins (see 
.twoofthem belonging to the Huvishka 
and the others to 
the Vasudeva I and 
Kanishka III periods 
(about 200 A.D.). 
In the same house 
the main find of 
this season's ex¬ 
cavations at Sonkh 
has been made in 
the fomt of the first 
Kushana bronze 
ever from Mathura 
district which is 
the only existing 
Brahmanical bronze 
from the Kushana 
period and at the 
same timetheoldest 
Brahmanical bronze 
so far detected in 


the horizontal 


:■ 
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jndia. The bronze, about 10.6 cm 
in height, shows two figures: a male 
with a much smaller female on his 
loft side, both possibly standing on 
a swing. The man has his right 
hand raised while holding a bowl 
in his left hand. He wears a necklace 
and some other undefined neck 
decoration. Only further chemical 
treatment which is at present 
administered by experts in the 
National Museum at New Delhi 
would reveal what kind of hair-do 
or crown is worn by the man and 
whether he is adorned with one or 
two earrings. These are very 
essential details for identification of 
a deity. The smaller female figure 
constitutes an even more difficult 
problem: she is animal-faced with 
a kind of halo around her head, 
has a raised right hand carry¬ 
ing some object and holds a child 
in her left arm. Here also chemical 
treatment alone can lead to a final 
clarification of the goddess or 
matrika in question. The straight 
posture of the figures, however, 
unmistakably places the bronze in 
the Kushana period of the Mathura 
style. 

From the same Kushana building 
emerged another iconographical 
find of the greatest importance: a 
terracotta plaque of Mahishasura- 
Mardini with four arms holding a 
trishul in the two upper hands 
directly over her head in order to 
pierce Mahisha, the buffalo demon. 
Since in all other known representa¬ 
tions of this asp^t of Durga she 
carries the trishul in her right hand 
only, this find introduces a new 
basic type of Mahishasura-Mardini. 

As in previous years, stray-finds 
from lower not yet excavated strata 
were many, such as the charming 
Matrika Devi of the Maurya era, 3rd 
century B. C. (see picture). 

At the edge of the mound the 
square mud-hut camp, providing 
accommodation to the German team 
and their frequent guests from uni¬ 
versities and archaeological offices, 
has excellently survived the scorch¬ 
ing sun and the heavy monsoons 
of two Indian summers. Kitchen and 
dining-room, photo laboratory, 
stores and work rooms have been 
added to make the camp highly 
functional and self-contained. 

Out of the 150 workers from the 
neighbouring villages about thirty 



( Fragment of terracotta relief showing 
I Makara with human foot on the back, 
i probably of Goddess Conga (Gupta period, 
5th century) 

have been trained for specialised 
archaeological jobs on the mound. 
Two carts pulled by four bullocks 
were continuously shifting earth 
down the hill besides a host of men 
removing baskets full of sand from 
the excavated areas. 

When, by the middle of March, 
this season's excavations concluded, 
it meant Farewell to Sonkh for 
Mr. and Mrs. Hecker, the untiring 
architect couple from Berlin who 
were the main aides of Prof. Haertel 
during three winter campaigns. 
There will be an almost new team 
of archaeologists to assist the pro¬ 
fessor who, with his Indian work¬ 
men, is looking forward to continue 
unearthing the buried secrets of the 
hill when another digging season 
will begin in October this year. 


Jar with 120 copper coins of the Kushana 
period, mainly belonging to the time of 
Vasudeva I and Kanishka III (about 200 A 0.) 










Amui t}w fjreut viniety of conceit nutsu in (ienuLin \o(io! life, conipo^ci (tiselhcr Kk'he's "Alkmcm 
occupies n position of cure artistic merit. Above a sienc ft om "'‘Oh mpus” picscnta/ by the (ici man ()pci4i at /fci /in 


Hi 


GERMAN CONCERT LIFE 

lest of sticngtii between the two j liigbcr 


■pHE pulse-beat of concert life in 
Germany today i.s reflected in 
lltc variety of its manifestations. Dining 
the 25 ycais of posl-wat reeonsliiiclioii 
new forms bcaiing wiincss to the 
Oeinian status in musical lultuie 
have developed. During this lime 
w'c'l established orehestnis wcic supple¬ 
mented by younger ones, mostly 
from the broadcasting stations In ihe 



Berlin's conceit hall featuring the Berlin 
Philhiirnionic under Herbert von Karajan 


degicc ol ailistie merit has dcicloped 
into a new' standaid In spiic of the 
powerful sweep of the ladio and TV, 
public coneeils have gamed in popu- 
laiity because the live rappoil belween 
the conductor and the lislenei is still 
considered a privilege by many. This 
csplains the presence ol a very bioad 
spectrum of public conceits langiiu’. 
from children's choii at one end 
to the eelcbiuied soloists at the othci 
International music festivals aie veiy 
popular for the links they (osier bet¬ 
ween differciu musical traditions. With¬ 
in the stiuctuie of Gciman conceit 
hie. the classical woiks play a majoi lole 
Ihe esperimcnial compositions, on the 
other hand, also occupy no less signi¬ 
ficant a place. The achievements in 
both the spheres have given inter¬ 
national recognition to some of the 
German coniposeis. 

In the panorama of musical life, the 
.<pera also emoys a high level of popu- 
laiity among the fjermaris. Here loo 
the iraditional repertoire and the drive 
loi the modern play an important role, 
in this resnect the big city theatre 
and Ihe locals contribute a great deal. | 
The ballet, likcwcse. is a tremendous i 


force in Gciman cultural lile and is 
the focus of a great de.il ol .itieniion by 
many opcraiii. tlie.itics both loc.il and 
n.ilion.il A gieat tradition and mc'der- 
nistic influences stimulate and deiei- 
inme the style and intcrnalioniil status 
of conlemporaiv Gciman ballet. 



A scene from "The Moor of Venice" 
presented by Berlin's German Opera 
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J^l N Mcnion li.id .icauircd cxtr.iotilinaiy f.icilil' in 

inw-nUny iinil unlmii detetlivi'sionc*- Maga/incs and 
ilic giitlci picss stT.iinhlcd for every seiilencc fiom Ins 
pen Anvone passing the ncus-slands in the morning 
would sec Ills “penn\ dieadtiils" piled as high as Ihe 
Tower ol Hahel, by etenin;;, ho\ve\ei, llicy had melted 
a\\a\ like wax in the sim 

Itin I lio ujs Ben \foiion'’ Nol even Ins publisliei 
lia.l ever some laee lo late mill him, loi Ben Moilon 
eoiniiuiniuiied mih him otilv hv leilei In everyday life 
he hole the name of Tian/ Mniithnei, \v,is aboiii 40 
years old, blest \Mih a happv family and a mild dis- 
posiiion In his eaily yoiilli he hail lead riiomas de 
(,)iiiiices's famous essay on intiidei as one of lhe fine 
arts He had been so tallied away by the ehill. 
miiesome iiony of this sublime and blasphemous essay 
that he had solemnly icsolved to dedicate liis enliie 
lutiiicto iheseivieeof (his art—only on papei, oftourse 

I Ic qinckly reaped suteess and wealth. He liimsell was 
a little iisloiiishcd to sec how (|inekly his heioit decision 
was transfoimed into a lavish How of royalties Never- 
Iheless. Ins success did not go to his head. He lemained 
what he was' an obstuie servant of his art. Although 
Ins eamings would have allowed him to buy a bungalow 
on the C'osia Brava anil a yacht in Saint Trope/, he 
conlinueci to live in a simple Hat in an ordinal} 
suburban street, worked in his garden on a Saturday 
alleinoon, liked to play with his children and would 
occasionally go lolhecinema with his pietly, young wife. 

AHixed to the door of his Hal was an ordinal y 
visiting eaid on which was printed in rather faded 
lettciing “Fran/Maulhncr, Insinanee Agent " The other 
inmates of the house found this an adequate explanation 
of the clatter of a lypewriler which came from h's study 
at certain regular tunes of the day. Not even his own 
wife had any idea of Ins real occupation, let alone of the 
demonic passion which obsessed him, eliciiing the most 
hair-raising stones from him foi days, years and months 
tm end. Not that it would have been easy to guess his 
occupation fiom his face: he had innocent blue eyes, 
soft cheeks as rosy as apples, sandy hair and a child’s 
mouth with a shy smile constantly playing about it. His 
wife loved him, lus children straddled on his knee and 

(Continued on page 12) 




H E1N R1CH SCHIRM BECK: OTHELLO 


The Anthor 


crowed with delight when he let them 
search his ptKkets for hidden sweets. 
Their greatest joy. however, was to hear 
him perforniing as a ventriloquist. He 
produced extremely funny effects and 
never tired of contriving fresh surprises 
and variations. “You would have been 
the star turn in any circus or music-hall,” 
his wife once said to him laughing. It 
was intended as a compliment, but it 
made him thoughtful and even a little 
sad. He went into his study, brooded 
for some time and finally thought; “Is 
she perhaps right? Is this my second 
great talent, now hidden under a bushel? 
but how to combine the two?” When 
he pondered on this problem, his face 
took on a philosophical expression. But 
then he decided to leave things alone, 
and at last he forgot all about it. 

The years slipped past Nothing 
would have prevented Ben Morton from 
doggedly pursuing and reaching his 
aim-to surpass the fame of Edgar 
Wallace. Agatha Christie, Georges 
Sinicnon and Dashicll Hammett—if one 
day the papers had not contained the 
report of a murder which had been 
executed with unparalleled ingenuity. It 
would be exceeding the limits of the 
present story to analyse all the details 
of the murder, though such analysis 
would be one more proof that Thomas 
de Quincey had not been so far wrong. 
All the same, this much can be said, 
the unknown assassin had murdered 
his victim, a popular young actress, in 
the full gaze of the public: on the stage 
and precisely as directed in the scene in 
question. She had been acting Desde- 
mona in Shakespeare’s "Othello” and in 
accordance with the plot, had been 
strangled on the stage by the jealous 
Moor. It was absolutely natural that 
the audience should at first have taken 
her death rattle and the writhing of her 
strangled body as striking proof of a 
brilliant histrionic talent. But the death 
rattle was not mimed, it was genuine, 
just as the writhing of the murdered 
body was real, not simulated. This 
diabolic illusion, on the other hand, 
had given the murderer, dressed up as 
Othello, time and opportunity to quit 
the scene of his crime without leaving 
any traces and with a considerable mar¬ 
gin of time. Anyone who has ever seen 
a performance of “Othello” knows that 
Desdemona does not die immediately 
after her husband has strangled her. 
but only a few minutes later. When 
Fmilia comes into the chamber of death, 
Desdemona begins to speak again be¬ 
fore she finally gives up the ghost. At 
the inquest on the dead actress it was 
proved that she must have been already 
dead when she was uttering her last 
words. Such contiadictory evidence 
could only be explained, if at all, by 
crediting the murdcrct not indeed with 
the powci to make the dead speak but 
with the gift of making a cotpsc seem 
to speak In other words, the miiidcrei 
must have been a ventriloquist—there 
was nothing cl.se for it. 

Ben Morton was interested in read¬ 


ing all the reports of a capital enme. 
' partly because he was collecting mate¬ 
rial for his own stories, and partly be- 
. cause he mentally shared in the investi- 
I gation. When he heard about the 
I murder of this actress, he went pale, 
j The case was as puzzling as it was hor¬ 
rible. And the more details were reveal- 
I ed the more uncannily the case resembl¬ 
ed his latest, still unpublished, storv, 

. the last chapter of which he was actually 
engaged in writing. He had entitled it 
' provisionally "Othello, the vcntrilo- 
1 quist.” The action m his manuscript 
' and in the actual murder were so stri¬ 
kingly similar that Ben Morton would 
! have been compelled lo regard the 
• crime as the translation of his novel into 
, real life if it had been possible for any¬ 
one except himself to have actually seen 
his manuscript. He was appalled when 
he tried to imagine what his position 
would have been if his novel had been 
, published at the time of the rnurder: 

; everybody would have been obliged to 
' consider him, Ben Morton, as the 
; intellectual perpetrator of the ingenious 
: murder. For the murderer had followed 
i Ben Morion’s formula so very closely 
I that one would have been tempted to 
; believe that he had been ambitious to 
I become a murderer not from any motive 
more or less known to historians of 
crime but solely to demonstrate to his 
i horrified contemporaries by an example 
' carried out on classical hnes how per- 
: fcctly a murder of the imagination could 
! be executed in real life. 

I 

Ben Morion, alias Franz Mauthner, 
began to worry He worried day and 
night. Fear possessed him. He woke 
up in the night bathed in perspiration, 
and could not get to sleep again. Then 
he would murmur long pas.sagcs from 
his “Othello.” If his wife asked him 
why he was so upset, she got no reply. 
The children kept timidly out of the way, 
though he did nothing to them. Often, 
indeed, he would try to play with them, 
though absent-mindedly, mechanically. 
And he seemed to have completely for¬ 
gotten the art of ventriloquism which 
used lo be the children’s greatest delight. 
Tile dust lay undisturbed on his 
typewriter. He and his family lived 
J on savings 

: A year had passed since the murder 

in the Thalia Theatre. No light whatever 
had been shed on the person of the 
I murderer. Ben Morton, perhaps the 
j only man who could have made a con- 
i tribution to the case, was silent. He 
was silent, worried, and didn’t write 
another line, however much editors and 
publishers pestered him tor manuscripts. 

Then one day he had an idea. It 
was such an absurd idea that he would 
have reicctcd it immediately if it hadn’t 
kept returning to him. if the murder 
Itself had been an accurate copy of 
what he had imagined in his story, 
would this not ultimately be true also 
of the murderer, i.e. this strange murder 
could only have taken shape at all in 


H, Schirmbeck 
was born at 
Raeklinghausen in 
1915 and began 
his career as a 
bookseller. After 
the appearance of 
his first publica¬ 
tions he took up 
journalism. Col¬ 
lections of his 
stories and short novels were published 
under the titles «Die Fechtbrilder,” 
••Das Splegellabyrinth" and ‘•Die Nacht 
vor dem Duell.” In 1950 he received 
the prize for literature awarded by the 
Akademie der Wissenschaften in Mainz. 
In 1967 Schirmbeck surprised h|s 
readers with a modern scientific book 
entitled “Ihr werdet sein wie Gfitter" 
(Ye shall be as gods) where he 
questions the conscience of scientists. 



; the world thanks to the mystical crea¬ 
tive power of his, Ben Morton’s, crimi- 
i nal imagination. It was an idea that 
horrified Ben Morton, but he had to 
, confront it if he ever meant lo solve the 
I problem. 

The murderer he had created in his 
. “Othello, the ventriloquist’ ’ was a man 
who defied description in terms of the 
' bourgeois world. He was a social, led 
' a shadowy existence on the fringe of 
< real life, changing his vocation as often 
! as his shirt without ever finding fulfil- 
: ment. At the time of the murder he 
! had been a saxophonist in a cafe tie 
1 danse called in Morton's book “The 
; Green Cockatoo”. Though the author 
had very seldom been in a cafe and never 
, in one with such a picturesque name. 

I it was described so vividly that anyone 
I would have thought that Morton had 
; been one of its regular clients. 

I So he set out to find this cafe. And, 
j as if it were predestined, he found it 
1 already on the second night. The only 
; odd thing was that he had not noticed 
; it before for it was only two streets 
i away from his home and was actually 
. called “The Green Cockatoo”. A jazz 
band was playing on the second floor. 

1 Although ^n Morton was not specially 
! fond of jazz he went up the stair and sat 
' down at a table with a good view of the 
j band. He fixed his eye on the saxopho- 
I nist, who was playing his instrument 
I with bored indifference, scarcely dis- 
I tinguishable from the average of his 
fcUowmen. He certainly did not bear 
; the mark of Cain. On the contrary, he 
. had a child's blue eyes, soft cheeks rosy 
i as apples and a shy smile hovering over 
I his lips even when he was blowing the 
j saxophone. 

I 

! At first he took no notice of the 
! newcomer who had been staring fixedly 
I at him for at least an hour and would 

I 

I (Continued an page 13) 
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HEINRICH SCIIIRMBECK: OTHELLO 


liavc gone on siaring if the band hadn’t 
stopped playing at midnight, when the 
musicians went home. 

Ben Morton followed the saxopiio- 
nist through the dark streets, keeping 
•it a discieel distance behind. He 
didn't at first notice that the unknown 
musician was taking his own way home. 
Hut when Morion saw him open the 
door of his own house and then the door 
of Ins own flat, when he saw him hang 
up his coat and hat in the hall exactly 
as he himself did and then go into the 
loom where his wife slept, the scales 
fell from his horrified eyes. He turned 
as if panic stricken, opened the door of 
the flat and fled blindly from the house 
tis if he him.self were the unknown .saxo¬ 
phonist and the other nian the real Ben 
Morton, alias Franz Mauthner. 

He slunk through the streets like a 
phantom and finally spent the night 
somewhere on a bench in the park. 
Nor did he venture home the next day. 
He loitered in waiting rooms and res¬ 
taurants and in the evening went again 
to “The Green Cockatoo.” There the 
same thing happened as on the previous 
night, except that now the saxophonist 
was beginning to notice him. On the 
second night the musician was already 
glancing at him furtively and his face 
seemed unconsciously to change colour 
sometimes. But it was strange that he 
never spoke a word to Ben Morton 
about his steady stare. Nor did the other 
customers seem to notice the dumb 
duel of the eyes. It appeared as if one 
of them was not there at all. 


■| his went on for several nights The 
saxophonist’s initial einb.irrassnicnt be- 
; came a definite uneasiness which now 
' began to make iisclf felt in las playing. 

His hands and fingers moved eriatically. 
. After occasionally exchanging glances 
the two 1 ivals hud long acquired the habit 
of probing each other's eyes. Finally, 
i when the saxophonist was no longer 
' able to resist the oihci’s magnetism, 

' he suddenly stopped playing and pro¬ 
duced a wciid glissando on his instru- 
I menl, left the platform, went to Ben 
; Morion’s table, bowed awkwardly and 
, said with a shy smile: 

i *T can’t help thinking, Herr Mauth- 
i ner, that my presence annoys you. But 
I happen to be here. If, since you have 
I called me to life, you should think that 
I one of os is superfluous, 1 think there is 
i only one remedy for our duplication.” 

I “And that would be?” Bon Morton 
i said, as if stunned. “That we report 
I to the police. The police arc our friends 
I and helpers; they always know a way 
I out. They will determine our identity 
! and if it turns out that one of us has 
I none, they will again make this inflated 
I phantom disappear. Don't you think so ?” 

1 Ben Morton v/as incapable of reply- 
' ing. He was in the grip of a horror that 
I made him unahie to move. The saxo- 
! phonisi had spoken from quite a dilfe- 
' rent direction, like a ventriloquist. The 
fixed, shy smile still played about his 
lips. And slowly, imperceptibly, like 
molten metal beginning to solidify, his 
smile became a sardonic grin. His legs 
began to move mechanically he came 


I nearer and nearer Ben Morton as if he 
were a puppet drawn by a magnet and 
I then, with a strength no one would have 
! suspected the shy saxophonist to possess, 

; the creature of phantasy took hold of 
' his creator and earned him on to the 
, platform lixe a toy. For moments that 
seemed an eternity he held him at arm’s 
: length over the railing. Then, as if tired 
of Ills prey, he let him fall into the mid¬ 
dle of the cafe. He landed on the marble 
bar, smashing china and glass dishes. 

: At this moment Ben Morton came 

j to himself again. He groaned as he felt 
his aching ribs. Beads of cold pcrspira- 
; lion shone on his forehead. He was 
I still silling 111 “The Green Cockatoo”. 
But the cafe was empty, completely 
descried. He was the last customer. 

I The chairs were already piled up on the 
I tables A fair-haired girl with a pale 
make-up was sweeping gla.ss splinters 
together. The clinking made Ben 
Morton shiver. Gulping down the 
I remains of his coffee he got up. The 
I lamps shed a bluish light like that in 
! railway carnages at night. The shimmer- 
' ing surface of a pier glass caught his 
eye. He advanced a few steps and saw 
a hollow-eyed man like a tramp come 
towards him. He stood still for a mo- 
; ment and opened his mouth to ask the 
I girl something. But no words came, 
i He suddenly knew that he would never 
put the question. And he would never 
know when and where he had over¬ 
stepped the boundary to the land of 
his imagination. 

(Trtntlated by Mirginit O, Howi«) 
(Courwty: "Sal«lnt*rMtiei»r*) 
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THE super crane of tomorrow promises 
far-reaching changes in the ship¬ 
building industry for It envisages the 
replacement of the launching ramp with 
the conveyor-belt line of production. 
This Krupps' crane unit is intended 
to carry prefabricated parts from 
the dry docks to the assembly 
point, cutting thereby the present 
costs by 20 per cent in one operation. 



qLYMPIA's integrated desk system, 
^ displayed at the 1970 Hanover Fair, 
not only solves all personnel pro¬ 
blems but also Introduces a new phase 
In office rationalisation. Set against a 
manoeuvrable chair, the new secreta¬ 
rial desk has built-in facilities for 
dictation, typing, telephoning and 
record keeping in one place. 


THE two-engine, short-start "Sky 
Servant,” produced by the Oornier 
Works at Friedrichshafen, stands out 
for its flying qualities and muitipur- 
poseness. With a 3- to 6-ton starting 
weight, it has already set up a new 
record among land planes. Besides, it 
has established its worth in carrying 
passengers and goods from one airport 
to another which have short runways. 



THE "Better Hearing” campaign 
currently tops the list of national 
health programmes in the Federal 
Republic not only as a measure to im¬ 
prove the health of the young but also 
for the prevention of traffic accidents 
which every year take a heavy toll In 
terms of human lives. Above, the 
Federal Health Minister Kaete Strobel, 
the only woman minister in the Bonn 
Cabinet, takes a grandmotherly in¬ 
terest in the campaign which is designed 
to remove a common hazard. 



thanks to the unusually long and 
' severe winter this year, the maxi¬ 
coat has become a hit with the German 
teenager—a fact that has not gone 
unnoticed even in fashion conscious 
Paris. Neither quire maxi nor exactly 
mini, the coats are made of an all-season 
ancient textile, the grass cloth. 
Black edgings make precisely for the 
stuff for which the youth falls. 


RAMUS’ "Calligula”, above, this year 
gave a flying start to Reckling¬ 
hausen’s Ruhr Festival that seeks an 
“Encounter With Asia.” Followed by 
stage performances by Indian, Indo¬ 
nesian and Thai groups, a symposium 
on one world, and screening of films 
by young directors, the Festival Is 
bound to provide a meeting place for 
Asian and European youth. 


Tx' 




COR housewives working in stuffy 
' kitchens or for people who have to 
spend time In closed toilets and bath¬ 
rooms the new ventilator has a breath 
of fresh air to offer. Manufactured by 
Siemens and displayed at this year’s 
Hanover Fair, the new built-in ventila¬ 
tor pumps air in and out of a lO-sq- 
metre room once In every five minutes. 


V'*^' -i'- 


’THE novel weatherproof plastic Igloos, 
' developed by the Bayer technicians 
In Leverkusen, recently gave shape to 
the West German assistance for 
thousands of people who were rendered 
homeless by the Turkish earthquake In 
Gediz. Made of hard moltopren, the 
igloo above can accommodate eight to 
ten people without room heating under 
conditions of severe winter. 
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-— ■ MARK THE 

JHE West German liousing industiy, which provided 
houses to millions on a self-owned basis in the 
post-war years, has of late taken to newer ditcc lions. 

Its main trend now is towards providing homos that 
are inexpensive, functional and aesthetic at the came j 
time. An evidence of tins avant garde spiiit was 
rerently evinced at Cologne's "Inierzum Fair which 
displayed a number of exhibits witfi an experimental 
approach. Architect J.C. Colombo's concept of the 


CONTRAST r 


future home, tor example, is that of a cell with 
increasing emphasis on round walls, folding doors, 
bohind-tho-wall kitchen and bathroom cells and anti- 
furniture—all so painted that the overall effect 
speaks of a distinctive taste. The picture above 
sfiows Colombo’s vision into the interior of the 
drawinQ-cum-bodroorn of the future while the one 
holow incorporates 15 changes How good are 
you in iii.irk'ng the changes made? 
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IN SHORT 


long way will 
have to be covered in 
the development of 
(Germany's) relations 
with Extern Europe. 
In this the Berlin ques¬ 
tion is the most impor¬ 
tant problem and it 
will have to be solved 
primarily by the Four 
Powers.“—Federal Pre¬ 
sident HeUtemann. 
e 

“In the last three 
years the Federed Re¬ 
public of Germany is 
experiencing the stron¬ 
gest economic upswing 
since the reconstruction 
period after the war. 
After the 'economic 
miracle' we now have 
the 'productivity mira¬ 
cle'.”—Minister for 
Economics ProfSchiller. 
* 

Over the last 12 years 
the German economy 
increased its producti¬ 
vity by an average of 
6 per cent per year, 
doubling the nation's 
per capita income. 

« 

Mr. KewedSingh Sec¬ 
retary in the Ministry 
of External Affairs will 
head the Indian delega¬ 
tion for the second 
round of Indo-German 
consultations which will 
take place in Bonn on 
June 29-30. 

« 

The Foreign Ministers 
of the Commonwealth 
Market countries at a 
meeting fixed July 21 
as the date for the 
commencement of nego¬ 
tiations with Britain for 
the ECM membership. 
* 

Jointly built by the 
firms of Messersch- 
midt, Boelkow and 
Blohm, the BO-I05 
will be the first German 
helicopter to be mass- 
produced on the 
assembly-line. After 


receiving top-ratings 
in test-flights in the 
U.S.A., the Boeing Air¬ 
craft Corporation ob¬ 
tained the licence to 
produce the aircraft for 
the U.S.A. and Canada. 
* 

The Speaker of the 
Lok Sabha, Mr. G.S. 
Dhillon arrived in Bonn 
on a 2-week tour of the 
Federal Republic at the 
invitation of the Chair¬ 
man of the West Ger¬ 
man Bundestag (Lower 
House of Parliament). 
* 

The Indian contin¬ 
gent for the Common¬ 
wealth Games at 
Edinburgh has been 
invited for a fortnight's 
training and competi¬ 
tive practice by the 
West German Track 
and Field Association. 
* 

At Frankfurt, West 
Germany, the Indian 
Minister for Civil 
Aviation and Tourism 
Dr. Karan Singh pre¬ 
sided over a high-level 
meeting of Indian 
officers from the 
Department of Tourism 
and Air India station¬ 
ed in Europe. 

* 

Some 5,000 physi¬ 
cians and medical 
specialists are expect¬ 
ed to attend a congress 
and an exhibition on the 
latest techniques and 
tools of medical diag¬ 
nostics to be held in 
DuessehJorf from July 
8th to 12th. Special 
emphasis will be laid 
on the diagnosis of 
lung and heart diseases. 

After more them a 
hundred years of fierce 
competition, Germemy's 
two largest shipping 
companies—the North 
German Lloyd of 
Bremen and HAP AG of 


Hamburg—will merge 
to give the Federed Re¬ 
public its only shipping 
firm of a truly interna¬ 
tional size. 

* 

629 endowments, to¬ 
gether representing a 
fortune of some 10.5 
billion marks, are pro¬ 
moting social welfare, 
education, science emd 
the arts in the Federal 
Republic. The majority 
of them owe their exis¬ 
tence to the initiative of 
private entrepreneurs. 

« 

A four-member dele¬ 
gation of farm pro¬ 
duction experts led by 
the Himachal Deve¬ 
lopment Minister Mr. 
Sukhram is currently 
visiting the Federal Re¬ 
public to study farms, 
agricultural machinery 
jdants, dairy and poul¬ 
try development prog¬ 
rammes and agricultural 
research institutes. 

* 

Bonn's Beethoven 
Prize for 1970 was 
awarded to the Swiss 
composer Klaus Huber. 
The Prize was handed 
over to the winner by 
the Lord Mayor of the 
German capital. 

*■ 

Every citizen of the 
Federal Republic of 
Germany is to get a 
twelve-digit identity 
number by 1975. This 
new registration system 
aims at simplifying and 
rationalizing ^minist¬ 
ration at all levels with 
the aid of computers. 

♦ 

Having to compete 
with the world's 
biggest firms both i/i 
Europe and abroad, 
the merger of even very 
large companies is no 
longer frowned upon 
in the Federal Republic. 
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Latest in a series of 
such moves is the pool¬ 
ing of the resources of 
Germany's two 'elec¬ 
trical giants' SIE¬ 
MENS and AEG for 
the purpose of research, 
development and pro¬ 
duction of computers. 

* 

“Indian public opin¬ 
ion seems to be pretty 
resistant to attempts 
at (foreign) manipula¬ 
tion by remote 
control.”—Ambassador 
Guenter Diehl in an 
interview with dpa-UNI. 

* 

Foreign Minister 1 1 
Dinesh Singh will be 
paying a 4-day visit 
to the Federal Re- ' 

public beginning from 2 

June 30. The visit is | ? 
in response to an invi- ^ 

tation from Foreign p 7 

Minister Walter Scheel. ^ 2 
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UUR DUWIV 



“ IVHEN reverence for man has struck 
” root In the hearts of all humanity 
men will one day reach the point where 
they will in their turn be able to create 
the social, political and economic system 
that will guarantee this reverence for all 
lime. Hermann Ziock regards this 
observation made by Antoine de Saint- 
Exupery as the primary goal before 
human development. And it Is against 
this touchstone that he examines the 
German personality. 

The seven essays and a letter that 
comprise “Men Will One Day Reach 
The Point" are a critical evaluation of 
the Germans vis-a-vis their contribution 
to world civilisation as a part of the family 
of man. The first essay is a treatise 
discussing Peter Wiist's philosophical tenet 
that man should be judged by his "capa¬ 
city for pure disinterested love." Then 
follows a dispassionate analysis of the 
Germans that e\ amines the enco¬ 
miums and calumnies often showered at 
them and hints at their contribution to¬ 
wards nuking the world a happier place 
for man. "India's image in Germany," 
on the other hand, is a documentation of 
the German discovery of India and the 
deep impact of its philosophy and litera¬ 
ture on German writers and thinkers. 

Frank Moraes, who introduces the 
book, says that Ziock has “done much 
to explain and project his country's out¬ 
look in many varied fielck" and “turns 
the light deeply inward on what one 
may call the ethos, the mind and persona¬ 
lity of his country and countrymen." 

Though critical and analytical in 
nature, all the essays comprising the 
book are pervaded by a spirit of optimism 
characteristic of the author: reflecting 
his ultimate belief that "man will one 
day reach the point"—Germans being 
prominent among them. 

fuMhIwri thakunteh FuWIthlng Houia, (ernbar 


STATE ELECTIONS IN THE FEDERAL REPUBUC 

QN Sunday, June 14lh, voters in the Federal Republic decided on the compcKi- 
tion of the State L^slatures of three of West Germany's 11 Laender (the 
Slates of North Rhine-Westphalia, Lower Saxony and the Saar). The returns brought 
certain reverses for the Social Democrats and particularly for the Free Democrats 
who together form the present coalition government at the centre. The pattern 
of public support for the three m^r parties has changed somewhat from State to 
State. One clear and encouraging factor that emerged however was the further decline 
in popularity of the right-radical National Democratic Party and the Communists 
who did not manage to get a single candidate elected in any of the three States. 


HigMights of the Results 

In the Republic’s most populous Slate, North Rhine-Westphalia, the CDU 
gained several percentage points. But the SPD and FDP kept enough strength to 
be able, if they wish and as they had indicated they would seek to do, to continue 
their coalition. 

In Lower Saxony, where there had been an SPD-CDU coalition, the SPD 
gained enough votes to, if it chooses, govern alone. The FDP failed to return 
candidates to the State legislature. ': 

In the Saar, too, the FDP lost all its seals in the Legislature. The CDU, 
which bad formed a coalition with the FDP in 196S, made considerable gains, and the 
SPD about held its own. 

Comments from the Parties 

Politicians of the parties involved gave different interpretations of the elec¬ 
tion results. However most of them agreed that though these were local elections 
a certain supra-regional interest attached to the voting, largely because this was the 
first election contest since last September 28. On that day. Republic-wide voting led 
to the formation of the present Chancellor Brandt/Foreign Minister Scheel coalition 
of Social Democrats (SPD) and Free Democrats (FDP), with the Christian Democrats 
(CDU/CSU) in opposition in Bonn for the first time. 

Commenting on the State elections, the FDP’s Chairman, Foreign Minister 
Scheel, blamed “polarization” of voters between the two big parties for the Free 
Democrats’ setbacks. He said voters were disappointed, too, that “there had not 
yet been time enough” for the FDP to make its full influence felt within Bonn's 
Coalition Government. 

The CDU Chairman, ex-Chancellor Kiesingcr, said that CDU gains re¬ 
flected doubts about the Federal Government's economic programme and policies 
towards (i) divided Germany and (ii) the East. He predicted that the Brandt/ 
Scheel Government would do some “serious re-thinking.” 

In contrast, the SPD Chairman, Chancellor Brandt, said: ‘These State elec¬ 
tions show above all that it has not been possible for the CDU to obtain its desired 
corrections of last autumn's Federal elections for the Bundestag in Bonn.” 

A Bonn Government spokesman commented : “The Federal Govern¬ 
ment does not see the State election results as a plebiscite against the Govern- ^ 
ment’s policies. Taken as a whole, in all three States there is, now as before, a clear 
maiority for the SPD and FDP together as against the CDU, Accordingly the 
Federal Government will continue and not revise its previous policy. In addition, 
the Government will introduce new accents in the policy of domestic reforms in 
its effort to combat price rises.” 
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Willy Brandt On Gerniany<5 Ostpolitik 


June 17th Is observed in the Federal Kepublic as the “Day of Ger¬ 
man UnltYf” In commemoration of the uprising of the people In 
East Germany against the communist regime and the forced divi¬ 
sion of Germany. Federal Chancellor Willy Brandt used the occasion 
to address the German Bundestag (the lower house of the Federal 
Parliament) on the topic of Germany’s Eastern Policy and particu¬ 
larly on the interrelations between the Federal Republic’s effort to 
achieve a detente with Eastern Europe and the overall aim, enshri¬ 
ned In the West German Constitution, to strive for the ultimate uni¬ 
fication of the whole of Germany in self-determination and freedom. 
The Chancellor stressed the fact that there is no contradiction 
between these two goals. The renunciation of force, the Chancellor 
said, does not mean the giving up of the national alms set by our 
constitution and our conscience but it means the assurance that 
we wlil not pursue these alms through the use or threat of force 

Excerpts from the Chancellor’s Address 


1^0 one should disregard the great ! 
'^dangers which still threaten peace 
in Europe, The world situation is : 
still marked by an ambivalence in , 
tendencies from tension to detente, 
from the desire for peace and the 
readiness to fight The pressure on 
t West Berlin, the shots at the Berlin 
wall and on the inner-German front¬ 
ier remain intolerable for us 

The Federal Republic of Germany 
can only hold its own in such a situ¬ 
ation if It strengthens the European 
community and the Atlantic Alliance, 

If it represents Its national interests 
in such a way that a settlement with 
all its neighbours is possible, and 
thus firmly adheres to a policy of 
detente and strengthening of peace. 

Our policy of securing peace must 
rest on two pillars; on the defensive 
strength of the Atlantic Alliance and 
on a foreign policy which contributes 
to detente Both belong together 
There Is no contradiction between our 
Western policy and our Ostpolitik 
(Eastern policy) Non-aggression 
pacts can neither replace nor antici¬ 
pate peace-treaty settlements They 
can. however, as experience has 
shown, bring progress In international 
relations If they take into account 
and proceed from the concrete con¬ 
ditions prevalent in Europe today 
Hence the Government’s view that 
the renunciation of force by both 
sides must be complemented by a 
mutual respect for the territorial 
integrity of the treaty partners and 
the Inviolability of frontiers. Article 
II of the United Nations Charter must 
form the basis of our relations with 
all sides. 

I repeat; non-aggression pacts must 
not block a solution of our national 
problem. They must not relieve the 
l' Western Powers of their rights and 
obligations The Soviet Government 
also knows that this point forms the 
basis of our negotiations That it 
has Us own views on the matter we 
have known for many years. This 


would not change if wc did not reach 
an agreement 

The existing obligations of the 
Western Powers with regard to the 
German Treaty also have not been 
able to change this reality uptil now. 
Nevertheless, the Federal Government 
still takes the fact of the existence 
of these obligations very seriously, 
likewise the responsibility of the Four 
Powers for Germany as a whole and 
for Berlin If we conclude non¬ 
aggression pacts, they will expressly 
include the statement that existing 
agreements and treaties of the pact 
partners will remain untouched This 
fully Includes the existing treaty on 
Germany And this also applies to 
West Berlin 

1 want to stress again that the 
security of this city and its access 
routes is a Three-Power responsibility. 
We share a major part of the res¬ 
ponsibility for the viability of the 
city. Wc are not considering giving 
up any of this We arc also deter¬ 
mined to convince our eastern 
partners that the tics, as they have 
grown between West Berlin and the 
Federal Republic, are part of the 
realities from which one must proceed 

The policy of non-oggrealon, ai 
the word Implies, is not a renuncia¬ 
tion of the alms arising from our 
constitution and our conviction, but 
a renunciation of attempting to 
achieve these by force. It Is a policy 
which Is Intended to give east and 
west the security that continuing pro¬ 
blems and even fundamental differen¬ 
ces of opinion will not be dange¬ 
rously Intensified through territorial 
questions which no one can solve. 

Not today, not in the next parlia¬ 
mentary period and not in the one 
after that. The lines drawn at the 
end of the Second World War have 
hardened m 25 years into what they 
are today, frontiers which, as memory 
shows, have long since become in¬ 
violable and untouchable. The re¬ 
nunciation of force confronts all 



Federal Chancellor Willy Brandt 

concerned—also the rulers on the 
other side—with the question of 
whether the unsolved problems of 
Hitler’s legacy and those of the 
Second World War. should continue 
to burden the atmosphere in Europe 
today, 25 years after and make it 
Impossible for states to co-exist 
peacefully, to settle their differences 
' and controversies without force, 

, whether it be in the economic, in the 
! cultural or in other sectors. The 
! "yes” or "no” to non-aggression 
! demands from us not a decision to 
' deny our aims, it demands from us a 
' decision to say “yes” or "no” to the 
attempt at building a peaceful future 
for the states of Europe, as they 
exist today—a future in which security 
by deterrence is augmented by 
security through understanding. 

The connection between our talks 
with Moscow, with Warsaw and with 
East Berlin- probably also with 
Prague—is not coincidental, but in- 
i tentional It is not artificial, but 
I natural. We are seeking, within the 
1 framework of what is possible, 

I concrete detente in Central Europe 
I with all, and against none. This 
1 demands bilateral talks with those 
! directly responsible, with the govern- 
I ments in Moscow, Warsaw, Prague 
i and East Berlin. 

I Any one who is convinced that 
this Is the right way to serve the 
interests of our people and knows 
that he has the support of the 
i yearnings of other peoples for peace 
i must proceed on this route without 
haste but also without delay. He 
must be ready to bear all the conse¬ 
quences of this conviction. This 
government is prepared tO do this. 
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DUCKWITZ HONOURED 


\fR. G. F. Duckwitz, the former Ger- 
man Ambassador to India and 
tilt recently State Secretary in the Foreign 
Office at Bonn, bw awarded the Hein¬ 
rich Stahl Prize at a function in Berlin 
organised to mark the 27th anniversary 
of the uprising in the Warsaw Ghetto. The 
award was given to Mr. Duckwitz in re¬ 
cognition of his services rendered 25 years 
ago when by sabotaging Hitler’s orders he 
saved nearly 8,000 Jews from murder in 
Denmark. The 6S-year old diplomat is 
currently leading the German-Polish talks 
on behalf of the Federal Government. 

Mr. Duckwitz is well-known in India as 
the former German Ambassador at Delhi. 
From 1961 to 1965 he served this im¬ 
portant link between the Federal Republic 
and Mia. During his term he developed 
close contacts with Dr. Rq/endra Prasad, 
Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, then Presidents 
of India, and Dr. Zakir Husain, at that 
time the Vice President. 

As the Ambassador of the Federal 
Republic in India, Mr. Duckwitz took 
keen interest in the development of the 
Rourkela Steel Plant and the IIT at 
Madras. It was during his tenure that the 
Mandi agricultural project was launched, 
coinciding with the Prime Minister 
Jawaharlal Nehru's 73rd birthday. He 
regarded as the moving spirit behind 
many cultural activities in this country, 
particularly those within the Mo-German 
sphere. 

Mr. Duckwitz’ latest visit to India 
was in March 1969 when he led the 
Federal Government's delegation for the 
first ituht-Germcm consultations in New 
Delhi. During the talks a number of 
new collaboration projects like the TV- 
studios and transmitters in Bombay and 
Poona, the petro-chemical complex in 
Gujarat and the Almora agricultural 
project were announced. 

The consultations, the second round of 
which is currently under way in Bonn, 
contributed greatly to strengthening the 
trustful political relationship between 
India and West Germany. 


Lok Sabha Speaker Welcomed In Berlin 


QNE more link in Indo-German 
understanding was forged recently 
when Sardar Gurdial Singh Dhillon, 

Speaker of the Lok Sabha, arrived 
in West Berlin on an information 
tour of the Federal Republic of Ger¬ 
many On his arrival at the West 
Berlin airport, the youngest Speaker 
of the Indian Parliament was received 
by Lord Mayor Klaus Schuet? and 
Senate Speaker Mr. Walter Sickert. 

The Indian Speaker came to the 

Federal Republic at the invitation of his West German colleague Kai- 
Uwe von Hassel, Speaker of the Bundestag (the Lower House of the 
German Parliament). In Bonn he attended a parliamentary debate on 
the Government’s German and European poficies. He also met a number 
of German political leaders and visited the cities of Munich, Hamburg, 
Frankfurt and Heidelberg, The picture shows the Indian leader being 
welcomed by Mr. Walter Sickert, Speaker of the West Berlin Senate. 


New Consul General At Bombay 


■pvR. Otto Soltmann, 

^ the Federal Repub¬ 
lic's Consul General 
for Maharashtra, Guja¬ 
rat, Madhya Pradesh, 

Rajasthan and the 
Union Territory of 
Goa, Daman and Diu, 
took over his new as¬ 
signment in Bombay 
recently. Dr. Soltmann, 3^; 
who succeeds Dr. R. 

Kunisch, was bum in 
Koblenz in 1913 and 
studied law in the Berlin 

University. He joined the Foreign Service in 1952 and has held Con¬ 
sular posts in Canada and the United States. Thereafter he was posted 
as the German Ambassador to Kenya and the Congo (Brazzaville), and 
worked with the Commercial Department of the Foreign Office in ^nn. 
The picture shows Dr. Soltmann being welcomed at the Bombay Consulate 
General by Miss L, Isvaran with the traditional Indian garland. 


To West Germany For Advanced Study 












A BOUT forty young people coming from different educational, scientific 
^and technological institutions from all over India, looked forward 
to brighter future prospects as they left Delhi for advanced training in 
various specialised institutions in West Oermany. Their studies in the 
Federal Republic will be financed through scholarships provided by the 
German Academic Exchange Service. The scholars were given a warm 
send-off by Dr. Friedrich von Rummel, Cultural Counsellor of the 
German Embassy (third from left) prior to their departure from Delhi, 
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Cutting through the hear! of Europe and right through the centre of Berlin, the Ulbricht wall is both a symbol and a stark 

reality of the unnatural and involuntary division of Germany^ 


FOUR-POWER TALKS ON BERLIN 


DERLIN, after a quarter of a century ; 

the ebb and flow of East-West , 
relations, is once again the focus of 
Four-Power negotiations. The Amen- i 
can. British and French antbassadors ; 
in Bonn and the Soviet ambassador | 
in East Berlin—in effect a revival of ' 
the Four-Power Allied Control Com- I 
mission which became the supreme j 
political authority over the Reich in j 
1945—are now engaged in a senes \ 
of meetings aimed at defusing the 
Berlin land mine. 

The genesis of the talks was a 
casual remark made at a private 
function in America by Soviet Foreign 
Minister Andrej Gromyko that some¬ 
thing should be done to take the 
heat out of the Berlin situation. 

The immediate objective is to try 
and eliminate the tensions which have 
existed ever since the Berlin block¬ 
ade in 1948-43. These stem funda¬ 
mentally from the fact that the three 
Western sectors of the city, still 
under Western Allied military govern¬ 
ment, are separated from the Federal 
Republic by 100 miles of the com- 

I munist German Democratic Republic. 

^ At the same time it is hoped that 
the talks may do something to im¬ 
prove contacts between the two-and- 
a-guarter million free Berliners in the 
Western .sector and their million 
fellow citizens trapped behind Walter 
Ulbrichfs Wall since 1981. 


The significance of the Four-Power 
Berlin negotiations, however, goes 
far beyond the intrinsic facts of the 
Beilin situation itself, however im¬ 
portant these may be for those im¬ 
mediately concerned The talks are 
part of the same complex of East- 
West negotiations which include 
Chancellor Brandt's meeting with 
Herr Stoph in Kassel, the current 
Bonn diplomatic negotiations in 
Moscow and Warsaw—with the Vienna 
SALT talks in the background. 

Soviet concessions for the divided 
city aro. in fact, the sine qua non of 



Once the hub of Europe, West Berlin 
today Is a shiniim example of the 
dynamism of a free society 


Bonn’s entire Eastern policy. At the 
' very outset of preparations for the 
Bonn-Moscow negotiations. Chancel¬ 
lor Brandt through his Secretary of 
State Egon Bahr sent a message to 
; Soviet Foreign Minister Gromyko 
pointing out that the talks would be 
bound to fail if the Soviet Union 
would not agree to a satisfactory 
' Berlin settlement. 

I An authoritative Western spokes- 
man has emphasized that the current 
Berlin negotiations are the No. I test 
of the genuineness of Soviet inten¬ 
tions to seek a general detente. 

A* the vital Four-Power talks go 
on. West Barlin has cause for hope 
in another sphere too; its economy 
has just completed its most success¬ 
ful post-war year, and a new agree¬ 
ment with the Bonn Government for 
' further financial assistance promise! 

continued growth. The mam econo- 
; mic target as defined by Berlin's 
Governing Mayor Klaus Schuetz now 
1 is to attract to the city industries 
offering highly qualified jobs, and to 
procure the manpower to fill them. 

The western half of the city— 
once proclaimed by Communist 
pundits as doomed to economic 
■ strangulation and starvation—today 
is a major exporter to the world, 
has employment and orders at record 
I levels, and is still the biggest indus- 
j trial centre between Paris and Moscow. 
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ENGINEERS WITH IDEAS 


The inventors stay In the background while their inventions make 
news around the world. Here are the pen-portraits of two 
German Inventor-engineers Felix Wankel and Heinz Nixdorf 
who started out with little more than an idea but whose brain¬ 
children created a considerable stir In the world of technology. 


FELIX WANKEL 

COK 80 years gasoline motors have 
*^baen povirered by Internal combus¬ 
tion within straight cylinders: small 
explosions of gasoline within the 
engine’s cylinders force the pistons 
Into motion. This energy transferred 
to the drive shaft is what moves the 
car. But now, thanks to German 
engineer Felix Wankel, the putt-putt 
of gas engines is on its way out, for 
Wankel has developed a motor with 
pistons moving not back-and-forth in 
the cylinder, but in a circle. Wankel's 
rotary-piston engine is virtually noise¬ 
less, and It also is easier and cheaper 
to produce, occupies less space and 
operates more efficiently. 

Rotary piston remained only an 
idea for some 200 years — until Felix 
Wankel, son of a forester from Lahr, 
Germany, found a way to make It 
functional. Today the Wankel motor 
powers the NSU Ro 80 — considered 
the most advanced automobile yet 
produced. Later this year Daimler- 
Benz will introduce a sports car using 
Wankel’s engine. 

Wankel achieved instant recogni¬ 
tion for his invention. Seventeen firms 
have already taken out franchises for 
use of the Wankel engine, including 
Daimler-Benz, Porsche, and BMW In 


Germany; Alfa Romeo (Italy), Citroen 
(France), Rolls-Royce (Great Britain), 
General Motors (U.S.A.) and Toyo 
Koglo (Japan). 

At early as 1924, Wankel — then 23 
—- was struck by the Idea for a rotary- 
piston engine. Because his parents’ 
money had been lost in the post- 
World War I Inflation, Wankel was 
unable to attend a university. His 
technical knowledge was gained 
entirely through his own experiments 
all with the new engine. 

The world first learned about the 
miraculous new engine early in I960, 
when Wankel unveiled it before a 
conference of the Association of 
GermanEngineertin Munich’s Technical 
Museum. Four years later the first 
car with the Wankel motor was Intro¬ 
duced; the NSU Spider, with fifty 
horsepower and a top speed of about 
ISO km/hr. Almost Immediately the 
sensation of Wankel's Invention 
spread around the globe. Curtiss- 
Wright adopted It for an airplane 
engine, while the German firm of 
Fichtel and Sachs i,itroduced a lawn 
mower powered by a rotary piston. 
And a 150-hp sports car with a two- 
disc Wankel motor is already being 
produced by Toyo Koglo In Japan. 


the world’s largest manufacturer of 
' electrical equipment and a pannllatt 
student of physics in Puerborn, 
Germany, had the ambition to pro¬ 
duce their own computers. The liMutt* 
rialists abandoned thalr Idea whan 
their losses exceeded a hundred 
million dollars but last year the 
former student sold a hundred 
million marks’ worth of computers and 
showed a profit of roughly 10 million 
marks. The loser In this cigantlc com¬ 
puter contest game was General Elec¬ 
tric; and the winner Heinz Nixdorf. 

The British Industrial magazine 
Inurnathnol Monofement called 
Nixdorf the ''child prodigy among the 
West German entrepreneurs.” In a 
field dominated by the Giant American 
IBM, Nixdorf built up —without any 
starting capital — a firm that now 
employs 8(>0 and shows a yearly 
growth rate between 40 and 60 par 
cent. He won his biggest coup — a 
825 million contract with the Chicago 
office machine firm of Victor Compto¬ 
meter against competition from 

S owerful American and Japanese Arms.. 

.S. magazine Business Week asked 
in amazement : "Who is Nixdorff” 

Heinz Nixdorf comes on more like 
a young physics professor than a 
tough self-made millionaire. His 
career was underway even before he 
earned his degree in 1951. To finance 
his education he took a job with a 
professor developing computers for 
the Remington Corporation. In half 
a year, Nixdorf explains, he learned 
"how to build computers,” and then 
he wanted to try It for himself. 

Going from one company to an¬ 
other, he proposed to the manage¬ 
ments that he build them a computer. 
On the fifth attempt he met with 
success : the directors of the RWE, a 
large power producer In Essen, gave 
him an advance of 86,000 and a work¬ 
room to develop a computer that 
could be used with RWE's calculators. 

Then, on July I, 1952, Nixdorf 
formed the Laboratory for Impulse 
Technique — which since has grown 
Into the Nixdorf Computer AG. 
Whereas IBM, Remington, and Siemens 
have concentrated research on big 
computers for specialized technical 
and scientific uses, Nixdorf thought 
of the smaller customer’s needs, ne 
built simple electronic devices which 
perform the basic calculations needed 
in book-keeping and data processing. 

Today Nixdorf’s firm produces 
computers that can be programmed to 
do calculations as well as the giant 
computers. Nixdorf’s computers, how'^ 
ever, are much smaller and less 
complicated than the Intricate techni¬ 
cal computers of the big firms, which 
now also are producing smaller — but 
no lets complex—computers for their 
small- and medium-sized customers. 






TODAY IN GERMANY, TOMORR OW IN INDIA 

THE 

PLASTICS BOOM 


“pLASnCS have an enormous future, : 
* cepeciaUy in India,’* says Hasmukh , 
Sbah, a former student of Plastics Tech- | 
nology in Bombay who is now complet- : 
ing an advanced course at the German 
Plastics Centre at Wuerzburg. His nine i 
other colleagues from different parts of | 
India also hold the same view. And ! 
that etplains their choice to spend i 
18 months in the Federal Republic which 
is the world’s second largest manufac¬ 
turer of synthetic and plastic material. 

Living with plastics is the slogan of 
the 20th centt^. No matter whether it 
is ladles, textiles, television sets, furni- 
l^ture or houses, plastics are there in one 
*\ form or die other. Its latest manifesta¬ 
tion appeared in the automobile industry 
which is on the way to produce a plastic 
car. Frankfurt’s International Automo¬ 
bile Exhibition, in fact, has already dis¬ 
played the prototype of the plastic car. ; 
It is an answer to the mounting heap of > 
•crap caused by the growing number : 
of tiaflk accidents because the new car 
will be anti-scrap. 

Plastics are invading every conceiva¬ 
ble sphere of industry. This means 
that experts, researchers and specialists 
must evolve new techniques so that the- , 
industry can cope with the new de¬ 
mands made on it. These experts 
are to be found in the German 


Plastics Centre at 
Wuerzburg — the 
foremost of the 
15 research insti¬ 
tutes in the Federal 
Republic which 
already enjoys an 
international re¬ 
putation. That is 
why it attracts plas¬ 
tics expens from 
30 countries from 
all over the world 
including those 
from Calcutta, 

Bombay and Delhi. 

The Indian 
trainees at the 

Wuerzburg Plastics The Federal Rtpt 
Centre seize every ^ f 

opportunity they * 

can to acquire the 
technical know¬ 
how. Visits to factories and fairs, a 
part of their training programme, keep 
them abreast with the latest techniques 
in the field of plastics. 

Apart from gaining expertise in 
plastics, the trainees also contribute 
their share in strengthening the bridge 
of friendship between India and West 
Germany. For example, Ranjit Guha, 
with a tuiban and hat, contributed his 
share to the Rhmeland hilarity during 
the Cologne carnival. Gora Ghosh 
and his German wife, on the other hand, 
organise Indian evenings in their spare 


The Federal Republic is the world's largest consumer of plastics 
with 30 kgs. per citizen every year. In the picture: bottle 
crates made of plastics 


time wliere through films and talks they 
inform their German hosts about life 
in India. These are only a few 
invisible links of friendship that are being 
forged in Wuerzburg and which are 
likely to have a lasting impact. For 
when the Indian trainees return home 
they might possibly start working at 
the chemicsi fibre factory which is 
being set up in Gujarat under an 
Indo-German collaboration programme. 
And when this comes about friend¬ 
ship between the two peoples will have 
found one more permanent link. 





Chatterfi, Ouha and Sharma inspecting 
(Ac asaomatlc bottle-blower 







Hasmukh Shah and Arun Pandey checking the controls of a moulding machine at 
the German Plasties Centre in Wuerzburg, Federal Republic of Germany 
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Rich sheaves of wheat; A promise 
fulfilled far the Mandi farmer 


ACHIEVEMENTS IN FIfiURES 


In 1963-64 Mandi was deficient In 
foodgrains and milk but in 1968-69, 
it became surplus in foodgrain, milk 
and fruit. The following figures of 
Its transformation are revealing:j|iiY 

/ncreose|inrPercentofe (1963-68) 


Maize 

Above 100% 

Rice 

Above 20% 

Wheat 

Above 250% 

Value Of Annual Produce 

1963 

Rs, 366 lakhs 

1968 

Rs. 677 lakhs 


Fruit Production 
In Qtls Value 

22,460 Rs. 2Z.46 lakhs 

1,63,000 Rs. 326.1 lakhs 

Milk Production 
In litres Per Cow 
1.19 lakhs 0.6 litres 
S.46 lakhs 6 to II litres 



GREEN REY^LUTION IN HIM 


THE MANDI PROJECT A 


The Kaiigra and Mandi districts of the Himachal Pradcab are amoDg i 
results already acWcred b.v the Indo-Hcrman Agricultural Protect there hau 
In the following article, written shortly before his death, Prof. Otto M, 
the project-concept and Its initial negotiations, expresses his views on the Iq 
Prof. Schiller, who was Head of the Dept, of Comparative Agrarian Po| 
Asia Institute of the Heidelberg University, visited India and the Mandi p 

agricnltoral development experts in lij 


THE Mandi project differs fi'om most i 
^ other agricultural development schemes 
which are being iniplcmenled as part 
of the Federal Government's technical 
aid programme in various develop¬ 
ing countries in that Mandi is not a 
model concern where modem produc¬ 
tion methods are demonstrated. It is 
rather a mode) region where efforts ^ 
being made to raise the production 
level of the small holdings by means 
of an intensification of the agricultural 
advisory service. In the Mandi region, 
there are some 60,000 small holdings 
with a total arable surface of about 
200,000 acres, 

A noteworthy aspect of the success 
of the project is the fact that during 
the fust few years it proved possible 
to increase Die average per acre yields 
very considerably and thus raise agri- j 
cultural production to a remarkable j 
extent. The question may well be posed | 
as to what brought about this progress. 

Prior to the establishment of the deve¬ 
lopment project, the usual agricultural 
advisory service existed at Mandi. 
After the setting up of the project, 
which commenced in the winter of 1963- 
64, the Indian advisory service was in¬ 
tensified, and m 1966 there were some 
350 adviscis of varying categories—in¬ 
cluding village advisers—and these were 
distributed over 10 development blocks. 
In close cooperation with the small 
German group of experts, which com¬ 
prised at first only seven advisers, they 
made every effort to Intensify advisory 
methods as a part and parcel of what 
was designated the Indo-German Agri¬ 
cultural Project. This is a component 
of what IS known as the Indian package 
programme. 

The question arises here as to how 
it became possible for such a marked 
inducement to ,be provided that the 
consumption of mineral fertilisers in 
Mandi district rose from 234 tons in 
1962 to 4,200 tons in 1965-66. The 
secret of the success is doubtless to be 
sought in the right method of approach. 
The German adviser who was responsi¬ 
ble for the field experiments and bis 
Indian counterpart' set about in such a 
way that they used ammonium sulphate 
themselves to fertilise, by way of demon¬ 
stration, small pieces of the land belong¬ 


ing to those farmers who were willing to cuop 
During the first year of this intensified adi 
activity, it was possible with the assistance of 
advisers to implement the fertiliser expenma 
2,055 pieces of land. In this way, they niauj 
show to the owners of the land iwcd fu 
experiment, as well as to people living in ihc 
the effect such a measure had on raising crupi 

Tlic .success of the measure would, howevm 
been only modest if the farmers who had « 
themselves the effect the fertilising had, ha.i mt 
told that the fertilisers could be 
credit at a particular price from a far-olT (fiio 
was indeed a question of ensuring that the 
was available in sufficient quantities in ihe 
concerned, so that the farmers could see for iliaa 
what it looked like and decide, if ncccssaiv, u 
It for themselves. It is not enough to comma 
faimers of the cfficicney of a piogressivt Mcp, 
everything must be done to ensure that tlic n 
mended product is available to the faimcis 
pai ticular locality in sufficient quantities. 

Similarly other steps which formed [niii a 
usual advisory activity were intensified after ihc i 
launching of the project, as for example the dm 
of management plans for the small indm 
concerns and the supplying of the holdings 
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The mproductive hill-slopes oj / 






rs LESSONS 


«f the Greca Rcvolntioa. The 
(ii nodcl for other projects. 
^<1 n part In the drafting of 
( drawn from the Mhndi project. 
I Sociology at the Sooth East 
iof liinca and was welhknown to 


vcd '-ccds n the case of rice, wheat and hybrid 
Itic German advisers were able to contiibuic 
iitiK very essential to this in that they made 
lai the advisory activity was more of a practi- 
turc and less of a writing desk pursuit. 

: expansion of fruit and vegetable cultivation, 
has been achieved in Mandi during the past 
»ni, has also been considerable. Thus, the 
orered by fruit cultivation rose from 442 
in 1962-63 to some 2,000 acres in 1965-66. 

there has been a marked rise in the 
iitff ot vegetables, for before the project it 
It been possible to cover local requirements, 
salt that the German development aid system 
.'.iniiilating effect here as well. In these sectors 
10 in the glowing of potatoes, where successful 
ncnis were earned out, using German types of 
otsio, It proved to be a great advantage that 
tips involved were of the kind with which the 
ns liad had ample experience Incidentally 
as one of the '"casons why Mandi was selected 
locAiion of the project. 


other spheres as well, facilities supplied by 
ny liave urged on developments, as for 
le an insecticide plant and a laboratory for soil 
A large workshop was equipp^ with 
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The milk collection centre at Sidhlani signifies belter nutrition and income 
for the rural population 


’’ten terrdees-iH today 


modern work benches and proto¬ 
type tools. In the field of machine 
lechnology and the improvement of 
local apparatus in paiticular, it has 
been demonstrated time and again 
that a foieign adviser who is in posses¬ 
sion of technical knowledge and has 
the gift of invention can provide very 
valuable incentives for technical in¬ 
novations adapted to local conditions. 

In cattle bi ceding also, consignments 
from Germany gave the impetus for a 
progressive development, as for exam¬ 
ple the importing of 25 carrying heifers 
and eight bulls fiom high altitude 
cattle stocks. By means of artificial 
insemination and the elimination of 
local bulls through castration, the 
German bulls were able lo make a 
valuable contribution in crossing and 
improvement of the local cattle breeds. 

The speedy development of the lural 
cooperative system is particularly strik¬ 
ing This went hand in hand wilh ihe 
advisory service, and as yet no Ger¬ 
man cooperative specialist has been 
called in. The number of rural coopera¬ 
tives rose from 191 in 1962-63 to 222 
in 1964-65 and llic number of members 
over the s.ime period from some 22,800 
lo about 36,400. This means that some 
60 per cent of the lura! population of 
the district have become members of 
the cooperative organisation. The 
cooperatives played an important role 
above all in the rapidly iiicreaMiig pur¬ 
chase of fertilisers and in the newly 
established niarkcting^of edible grain. 

, QTbe Mandi project has shown vtry 
clearly that with a quick rise in produc¬ 
tion 111 the case o'' one agricultural 
commodity or the other it is possible 
to ic-sch the limil of the capacity of 
tie local markets, thus making itself 
fell particularly ir. isolated locations 
such as mountain valleys. In other 
words, infiustructural measures must 
go hand in hand with the promotion 
of agricultural progress. These must 
include the creation of storage facul¬ 
ties, the expansion of the road and rail 
network and transport in general, the 
further development of sales possibili¬ 
ties and of the rural cooperative system 


etc. Tliere is no doubt tliat the basic 
concept of the Indian package pro¬ 
gramme IS correct. It provides for the 
smuiltancous introduction of all those 
measures necessary for speedy progress. 
The raising of the general and specia¬ 
lised level of instruction it important 
in tile realisation of such a concept. 

In making an estimate of the possi¬ 
bilities existing for agricultural deve¬ 
lopment in the developing countries, 
one fact is very significant, namely 
the achievement in Mandi within a 
rclaiivcly short time of an extraordinary 
Increase in agricultural production. 
In Mandi, the farmers went over to 
market production very quickly. After 
all, this was not so alien to them, as 
one might suppose. 'The conclusion 
can, however, be drawn from the exam¬ 
ple of Mandi that if the approach is 
right, tlien in many cases it is possible 
to achieve a rise in agricultural produc¬ 
tion more speedily than was generally 
supposed liithcrlo. 

New healthy breeds of livestock and 

poultry provide additional income 
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THE Octoberfest, with its bands, revellers. 
' variety shows, roasted chicken and rattling 
beer bottles, puts Munich in a whirl of gaiety 
and abandon every year as the carnival spirit 
seizes the minds of the young and the old 
alike. These two shots of the autumn fair by 


the Statesman's Chief Photographer, Raghu Ral, 
capture the festival mood from two diffe¬ 
rent perspectives: the youngster's active ex¬ 
citement on the merry-go-round is contrasted 
with the older folk's quiet enjoyment of 
watching and reminiscing. 
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Carl Haensel 

A splash 
in a pool 


*THB Aischach, a placid stream, was on the agenda of the 
local council. The burgomaster wanted the meeting to 
agree to the regulation of the stream. During the last few 
weeks the walls of his office had displayed photos of a 
hydro-electric plant and of a river, a project^ dam over 
which was to produce an artificial lake three times as big as 
Lake Constance. The chief engineer at the sawmill had 
brought these and other photos to the meeting and had laid 
plans for regulating the Aischach before the council, he hoped 
1/ that this project would allow his sawmill to be converted into 
' paper mills. Lake Constance, close at hand, was a great 
stretch of water; the prospect of having a lake three times as 
big weakened the council’s resistance to the Aischach scheme. 
Nevertheless, the forester declared that Nature regulated herself 
best and that floods ebbed again; you couldn't regulate a 
'Stream without disfiguring the landscape and disturbing the 
water supply and the man-made structures wouldn't hold 
anyway. Oemtnler, a retired farmer, was one of the fifteen 
councillors. Not being a member of any political party, he 
could therefore cast the decisive vote since the councillors, who 
were equally divided between the two main political parties, 
were obliged to vote as directed by the party they belonged to. 
Gemmler asked what would happen to the pools in the 
Aischach if the stream was regulated, these being the stream’s 
own, natural dams, protected by willows and by the stream 
itself. They would of course disappear. What would then 
happen to the trout in them, was Gemmler's next question. 
The burgomaster replied that the stream was meant to serve 
mankind; its function was to grind, to saw, to mix and to 
hoist, to turn water-wheels and drive turbines. Trout are 
bred, rainbow trout thrive particularly well in ponds; time 
shouldn’t be wast«] angling in streams. 

For Dr. Tilenius, the parish medical ofliccf, angling had 
developed in the course of time from a pastime into a passion. 
His whole joy in life hung on his rod and hook. When the 
farmers discussed him among themselves, they came to the 
conclusion that he bad taken up practice in their district solely 
on account of the Aischach trout. But that wasn't the case; 
with the carelessness of youth he had joined a political party, 
which had later proved to be a stumbling block in his university 
career. He got sick of town life and settled down among the 
farmers, who had originally wanted a coroner. It turned out 
later that he could also dispose the ailments of the living and 
save the folk farming on the banks of the Aischach from 
travelling into the town if they consulted him. He was a 
taciturn man and it was only after be had gained some standing 
as a country doctor that he took up with fish, the most 
silent of animals. 

Everyone kills what he loves. At home he caught bitterling 
. i and trout; when he was the guest of friends, pike and other 
big river &h. Indifferent to the sufferings of bait—worms, 
maggots, larvae, insects, grasshoppers, snails, crabs and tiny 
fish—he bKame an expert in fishi^ rods and lines, hooks and 
bait; one of the drawers of his instrument chest was full of 
artificial flies, their gleaming colours reminiscent of the 
wonders of deep sea life. 



Kritger 


Till one day his wife declared that bhc was sick of fish» of 
i scraping off their scales and gutting them, of salting and 
! boiling them. When their family friend, a lawyer, went home 
from fishing, he would buy fish in the fish-shop and take it 
I home as bis catch. Couldn’t Tilenius go to the fish-shop too, 

I his wife wondered, and sell his big catch and bring home a 
I slice of veal? He didn't follow her suggestion, but he now got 
I more and more into the habit of carefully detaching the hook 
I from the fish’s mouth and throwing the fish back into the 
water. Sometimes he imagined that trout he bad caught 
for the second time recognized him. Of course he didn’t rely 
on the hazards of spavmmg to regulate the supply. He used to 
get young fish and put them in the river. In so doing he made 
the acquaintance of ouzels, wagtails, pipits, bluethroais, 
wbinchats, starlings and later of herons, who tried to frustrate 
his experiments to increase the piscatorial population. 

One day he discovered traces of activity on the bank of his 
stream; someone was evidently in the habit of collecting bait, 
losing string and smoking tobacco there. There was no path 
along the side of the stream, only here and there a bridge 
over it to connect the two banks—the grass fields with the arable 
land in the valley. Boys used sometimes to lie on their stomachs 
there and catch trout with their hands. Clever cats—above alt 
I the grey-striped, hunting ones—did the same. Those weren’t 
{ dangerous enemies, they didn’t deplete the stock of fish. The 
I stream rippled quietly on, its waters hidden under alder and 
' willow bushes. The girls found it easier to gather their posies 
I in the meadows instead of reaching down the bank for mari- 
I golds, bennet and loose-strife, risking getting their feet wet. 

j Tilenius found marks of footsteps near his main pool, 
I which was almost six feet deep and where the biggest trout 
I lurked in the depths. It was difficult to reach them, for the 
I depth made it impossible to sink bait and artificial flies. Tilenius, 
good at the “do-it-yourself" game, invented a .gadget which 

{Continued on page 12) 
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allowed him to daD|lc some choice mor¬ 
sel in front of the wily, fully grown trout. 
While doing so. he hit an object bobbing 
in the water, held fast by a willow root, 
Tilenius waded in and found a trap, a 
funnel-shaped wire contraption with 
metal spikes inside, arranged so that 
when a fish had once got inside, it could 
not get out again. Such wire baskets 
might be used for catching eels, those 
uncanny snake-like ocean wanderers but 
surely not for trout, Tilenius pictured 
these agile acrobats fighting with the : 
treacherous metal spikes. The doctor 
knew (hat the farmers did not regard 
any kind of poaching as a serious crime. 
Round about Chnstma.s, nights were 
tometimes disturbed by shots from an¬ 
cient guns directed at the pheasants in 
the local squire’s preserves which were 
destined for the poacher's festive board, 
but surely such poaching for food wasn't 
nearly so dastardly, so persistently under¬ 
hand, as setting traps for the trout in 
his stream. Tilenius wondered who could 
have set the trap. It was true that 
the farm where old Gemmler was living 
in his retirement was not far from that 
stretch of the Aischach, but old Gemm¬ 
ler was in the habit of drinking his 
evening pint of beer with the chief en- 

g ineer and general opinion in the village 
ad it that he supported the project for 
regulating the stream. But there are 
depths also in the human spirit which 
are darker and less fathomable than the | 
pools in the flowing water of a stream. 

t 

Tilenius used to lie in wait early in \ 
the morning and in the night. But | 
he was a doctor and since the farmers ! 
did not need to pay for his visits but left | 
that to the Health Service, they often ] 
called him out at unusual times. After | 
all, they hadn’t to pay for night visits. | 

It wasn't the fish, the trout he richly ! 
deserved, that bothered Tilenius. He was 
enraged that they should wriggle to 
death in an eel-basket after a life spent 
in the stream. So he thought out a new 
apparatus which would allow him to 
catch the trapper red-handed. He bought 
a gadget, the mam component of a set 
of fireworks intended for New Year’s 
Eve, and installed it in the nndergrowth 
of the willows beside the pool. It was ! 
connected to the fish trap by a wire which ; 
triggered off an explosion whenever the 
trap was lifted. Tilenius thought that ' 
this alarm would enable him to surprise | 
the poacher, since the latter would natu¬ 
rally keep away as long as Tilenius him¬ 
self was in the vicinity. Frau Tilenius 
didn’t know what had taken her hus¬ 
band, for he was never at home and 
the was beginning to suspect that there 
were seductive nymphs as well as trout 
in the stream. 

One bright moonlight night he was 
again on the move and returned home at 
the first streak of dawn exhausted, wet ! 
throuj^ and filthy. His wife had sat up i 
for him, thou^ ' it was long past her 
bedtime. Beside himself with rage he 
flung the trap down before her reddened 


eyes. He told her that the alarm had 
gone off when the poacher wanted to 
haul in his catch, but the tesult was quite 
nnexpected — something he had not 
reckoned with at all: the man had got 
such a fright that he had fallen into the 
water and had a taste of the torture he 
had been inflicting on the fish. He must 
have struggled hard to keep from drown¬ 
ing before he finally managed to heave 
himself out by willow roots. Then, wet 
and frightened to death he had run away 
leaving the trap behind. But all this had 
happened before Tilenius had reached 
the stream, for he had again been called 
away to a patient. 

When Tilenius had got into bed with 
a steaming glass of grog, the telephone 
rang. His wife took the message from 
Gemmler's daughter-in-law: her father- 
in-law was in bed w'llh a temperature 
higher than the thermometer showed. 
He was coughing his insides out. 

Never had a night call made Tilenius 
jump more joyfully out of bed. He drove 
to the Gemmler's farm and found the 
highly fevered old man behind the bed 
curtains breathing with difficulty. 

When Tilenius approached the bed, 
the old man wanted to jump out and 
screamed: “Don’t bite, be good!” This 
was what he used to say to calm young 
cattle when he approached them. He 
crept away from the doctor to the furthest 
comer of the bed. “What's the matter 
with him?” the young famier's wife 
asked. “He'll shoot me dead” the old 
man groaned. 

Tilenius refused to be rattled. He 
got out his stethoscope and followed his 
usual routine. “Take a deep breath”, 
he said. 

“Hold it, go on breathing.” 

“What’s happened?” 

The young wife thought her father- 
in-law bad bran drunk and had fallen 
into ‘he river. 

"Someone in the willow bushes want¬ 
ed to shoot me dead" gasped the old 
farmer. 

“It must have been Old Nick, sum¬ 
moned by the trout”, Tilenius remarked. 
“But we’ll soon put it right. I’ll give 
him an injection and the young wife will 
make a mustard poultice. I’ll write a 
prescription for what you need. If his 
temperature doesn’t drop he'll have to 
go to hospital.” When he got home, 
Tilenius didn't go into the kitchen as 
he usually did to bring his wife some 
trout, nor did he go into his consulting 
room. He disappeared and locked 
himself in his room. His wife, by this 
lime anxious, knocked at the door till 
be came out. 

“Haven’t you brought home any?” 

He shook' his head and said there 
wduldn’t be any more trout. He would 
put his fishing tackle in the fire. 


Carl . Haensel 
was born at 
Frankfurt In 
1689, studied 
law and set up 
practice in 

Berlin in 1920. 
In addition to 
publishing many 
scholarly articles 
on special sub¬ 
jects Haensel was at that time already 
writing plays, poetry and short stories. 
It was not till 1928, however, that 
success came with the publication of 
his “Kampf urns Matterhorn," a factual 
novel on mountaineering. The book has 
been filmed twice, was awarded a silver 
Olympia Medal and translated into prac¬ 
tically all the languages of the world. 
It was followed by novels like "Die 
letzten Hunde Oschlngis-Khans," "Das 
war MUnchhausen,” "Zwiemann" (a 
novel from the world of industry), 
and "Der Bankherr und die Genlen 
der Liebe.” In the novel "Die Zeugin 
In den Wolken” (published in 1964) he 
expounds the idea that mjscarriagcs 
of justice are above all due to the 
questionable statements made by 
witnesses. 


Frau Tilenius knew her husband. 
When he was excited his voice seemed 
to freeze, as it were, he kept a stubborn 
silence and people just had to wail for 
his voice to thaw. Tilenius gave him¬ 
self such a lot of trouble with old 
Gemmler’s pneumonia that there was 
no need to send him to hospital. “Why 
don’t you put him in hospital,” his wife 
asked, “instead of bothering to go to 
him so often?” 

“If he dies it’ll be my fault.” 

Frau Tilenius shook her head. “If a 
doctor takes such pains as you arc doing 
now, surely nobody could ever blame him 
if an old heart stops beating.” 

During the first week, before the crisis 
in the fanner’s illness, his daughter-in- 
law sent for the lawyer in connection with 
bis will. She had to know how things 
stood. By way of opening the conver¬ 
sation, the lawyer asked the old farmer 
how he had happened to fall into the 
stream. All that could be got of the 
suspicious old man was that thunder and 
lightning had come out of the willow 
bushes. 

The lawyer, shaking his head, tried 
to get more light on the situation. “Did 
somebody shoot at you?” The old 
farmer didn’t know where the thunder A* 
and lightning had come from. The 
lawyer was for taking the matter to 
court and setting the police on the 
shooter’s track. 


(Contiiwed on page 13) 
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The fanner replied that he had never 
had anything to do with law courts. 
Nor did he intend to make their acquain¬ 
tance in the few years he stilhhad to live. 
When the lawyer was leaving, he asked 
the young farmer’s wife v^iethcr the 
old man had ever biought trout home. 
"Yes, of course,” she replied, “he has 
traps in the stream.” 

One late afternoon when the lawyer 
was enjoying a drink with his friend 
Tilenius, the meeting having been ar¬ 
ranged by Frau Tilenius as a means of 
cheering her husband up, he brought 
up the subject of fish traps. He said 
that it was a nasty practice and that the 
fishing tenant could take measures 
against it. But to shoot straight away 
was a bit risky. It smacked rather of 
over-zealous self-defence. Under the 
seal of secrecy Tilenius told his friend 
how he had arranged for the explosion 
in the willow-bash. “If Gcmmler had 
drowned from fright, would you defend 


The lawyer was helpless with laughter. 
He thought that his friend's idea was 
bnlliant and that old Gemmler had 
thoroughly deserved to plunge into the 
pool where he had laid his trap. It 
was one more instance of justice in 
conflict with the letter of the law. 

Tilenius grew angry: “I only wish 
you felt the fright the old man has given 
me. I’ve been living under a burden 
such as you would probably never under¬ 
stand.” 

“Oh yes I would. You see I’ve got 
to carry a burden too, the burden of 
oflicial secrecy. I’ve got to bite my 
tongue to keep it from spreading the 
secret abroad.” 

Meantime the parish council had to 
come to a decision on the regulation of 
the Aischach. Everything was ready— 
experts’ reports, estimates, the higher 
authority’s approval, the outlay provided 
for in the budget. 

The chief engineer at the sawmill 
promised that the taxes on the mill's 
profils would be doubled, if not trebled, 
once the stream was regulated. He also 
visited the now convalescent Gemmler, 
who had the casting vote on the motion 
before the council. 

Old Gemmler was sadly plagued by 
his conscience. He went to the parish 
priest to confess his poaching, admitting 
frankly that it did not greatly burden 
his conscience, but it wasn’t fair to Dr. 
Tilenius. What came first—his duty to 
keep his promise to the chief enginwr 
^r to show his gratitude to Dr. Tilenius 
^’hosc greatest joy was the water? He 
/lad few other joys anyway among the 
cantankerous farmers. The priest remin¬ 
ded him of the Good Samaritan. Such 
conduct was pleasing to God. But old 
Gemmler thought it wasn't a good com¬ 


parison, for in his 
case the doctor 
hadn’lbchaved like a 
good Samaritan, who 
succouicd a man 
wounded by robbers. 

Hadn’t the doctor 
himself injuicd him 
by discharging the 
cannon? Could a 
robber .save the life 
of a man he had 
himself attacked, 
could a Samaritan be 
i lacking in mercy? 

The concluding 
words of the parable 
in^ St. Luke’s gospel 
—“Go thou and do 
like-wisc” — surely 
couldn't mean that a 
man was to mali¬ 
ciously ariange for a 
big gun to go off in 
the willow bushes. 

But the piicst re¬ 
fused to be put off 
by old Gemmler’s 
artful quibbling, A 
man’s deeds, he said, 
must be judged by 
the intention behind 
them. When he 
installed the fire¬ 
works the doctor had . 

^ainly not intended to kill old Gemm¬ 
ler, or even to push him into a cold 
bath, but only to warn him. The Devil 
had once more had his finger in the pic 
and had turned a laudable deed into a 
disaster. 


“Praised be Jesus Christ,” old Gem¬ 
mler said and he promised not to depnve 
the doctor of his stream and his trout; 
it hurt to forego the consideration the 
chief engineer had promised him for his 
vote, though he couldn’t mention that 
to the priest. 


On the way home it occurred to the 
old farmer that the doctor would not 
be ungrateful to him for saving his 
fishing, and would perhaps refrain 
from installing cannon in the willows 
when Gemmler occasionally came to 
take an cldcily trout from the tiap in 
the river. Old trout are gluttons. They 
quickly gobble up everything in the 
stream, so they must be removed and 
that with absolute certainly. Having 
long got used to the doctor's bait, they 
Ignored it completely. It’s good, thought 
the farmer, that the proper moral 
attitude is sometimes compatible with 
good business. His daughter-in-law 
was also on the doctor’s side like most 
of the women in the village; after all 
they depended on him most, whereas 
the men had only to contend with his 
strictures on tobacco and alcohol. But 
the best-laid schemes of mice and men 
are proverbially apt to miscarry. The 
doctor’s wife lost patience. She couldn’t 
go on seeing her husband wasting his 



alcnts. She went to the capital of the 
province, where one of her friends was 
married to an influential official in the 
Ministry. When she went home again, 
she had an application form with blanks 
to be filled in by Tilenius. He had then 
i to submit it to the authorities in order 
I to secure an appointment as senior 
I physician in a hospital. 

But I can’t leave old Gemmler in 
the lurch, Tilenius thought. I must keep 
■ my fishing water so that he can set his 
I trap from time to time, 

I Fate, however, intervened to save 
! Tilenius from his awkwaid dilemma; 
for old Gemmler, after he had inspected 
the area to be affected by the regulation 
scheme repeatedly and in company with 
the chief engineer had, after severe inner 
struggles, come to the conclusion ‘that 
loyalty to his native place did come 
before all personal considerations and 
that its welfare was always more impoi- 
tant than private advantages. He didn’t 
pay any income tax but at least he would 
benefit his community by ensuring a n.se 
in the trade taxes. And at the same time 
it would be good for his soul since 
nothing short of doing away with the 
pools would prevent him from reverting 
to poaching. 

So everybody did what was right for 
himself and his neighbours. But with 
a bad conscience. 

Trantltc«d by D* Howlt 

Couruiiy: •'Soitt InttriuiCloiial", 
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the demonstration of a new fire- 
* proof carpet at Stuttgart's Echtcr- 
dingen airport proved that accidental 
fires in aeroplanes can be prevented 
from spreading and It can help passen¬ 
gers to escape from a burning aircraft. 
The patented fire-proof carpet consists 
of aluminium and chemically treated 
fibre. The new life-saver will interest 
aircraft manufacturers everywhere. 






THE tiger cub at the Bremen zoo has 
' to thank Joyce Munro—the wife of 
the zoo’s Indian director—for his life. 
The little one faced death when the 
mother abandoned Its litter after a 
premature delivery, causing thereby 
the death of two cubs. But the Indian 
lady came to the rescue of the third 
one. With a baby bottle she fed the 
little one on special milk for a few 
weeks. Today the baby does not seem 
to miss the mother tiger at all 


this model of the "Europa Airbus 
* A-300B,” displayed at the German 
Air Show, created a sensation at the 
Hanover Fair this year. To be built 
under a Franco-German collaboration 
project,the airbus will make its maiden 
flight in 1972. Capable of carrying 
300 passengers, it will be ideally 
suited for short distance flights. 













•‘pOEM of Ecstasy,” the latest of 
John Cranko’s ballets, once again 
took the Stuttgart Opera fans by a 
storm. The popular touch to the play 
was given by prima ballerina Margot 
Fonteyn, who for the first time took 
the leading role. Cranko's flawless 
choreography gave it yet another 
appeal. Above, the British star enacts 
a scene where a young lover reminds 
the prima donna of her former love 
and puts her into a state of ecstasy. 







the mini-motorbike and the racer 
' car displayed at Cologne's “Inter¬ 
national Fair For The Child” were 
some of the exhibits that brought to 
life the child’s secret wishes. The 
minl-motorbike, that can do 14 km. an 
hour, and other exhibits captured the 
hearts of the young ones whose 
desires were catered to by the Fair. 








THE Ruhr University In Bochum in 
West Germany is planning a new 
foreign language institute which will 
provide all prerequisites of modern 
instruction. The ultimate goal; Every¬ 
one with a television set and an extra 
piece of equipment will be able to 
learn a foreign language via the screen 
eye In eye with a language partner 
from the country of his choice. 


THE West German stocking manu- 
' facturers have not given up hope 
that skirts will remain short this 
summer. And that provides the main 
spurt to these creations in decorative 
stockings and leotards. Available In 
attractive designs, these stockings 
are still coveted by many German 
women. Besides, as an export item, 
they are in great demand abroad, 
particularly in the U.S.A. 


■this Inviting corner of the reception 
hall in the German pavilion at 
Osaka's Expo-70 It a much sought- 
after place by the visitors to the Miir. 
The charming hostesses, the modern 
synthetic furniture, the artful flower 
arrangement and soft music put the 
visitors Into a receptive mood for the 
“Gardens of music” which is the theme 
of the German pavilion. 
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AS a leading country committed to the development 1 
of atomic energy for peaceful purposes, nuclear i 
energy already occupies a foremost place in almost 
all branches of scientific, technological and 
industrial research in West Germany. But the 
greatest utilisation of nuclear energy today is in the 
sphere of power supply. Already, the Federal 
Republic has eight atomic power stations which meat 
the requirements of industry. Compared to the power 
supply by thermal units, they meet only a small , 


CONTRAST r r : 

part of the total energy requirements at present. But 
by 1980 It is expected that 40 atomic units will be in 
operation, meeting 40 per cent of the total power off¬ 
take. In another 30 years their number will multiply 
further so that they will be able to fulfil 80 per 
cent of the industrial needs. The picture above 
shows the nuclear power station at Lingen which 
meets the needs of a city with 6 lakh inhabitants 
while the one below incorporates 12 changes. 
Can you spot the changes made ? 
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IN SHORT 


“ fVe are striving for 
a settlement and an 
understanding with the 
Soviet Union and other 
countries of the War^ 
saw Pact. While pro¬ 
ceeding from a realistic 
assessment of existing 
realities, we will neither 
give up the right of 
self-determination for 
the German people nor 
sanction the partition 
of Germany by interna¬ 
tional recognition." 
—Federal Chancellor 

Willy Brandt. 

* 

Soviet Party Secre¬ 
tary, Brezhnev, in a 
speech in Moscow, 
described the German- 
Soviet talks as "useful" 
and declared that the 
Soviet Union is prepar¬ 
ed to continue the talks 
until the achievement of 
“a positive conclusion." 
—Radio Moscow 
* 

Federal Minister for 
German Affairs, Egon 
Franke, in an article to 
a Bonn newspaper “ Vor- 
waerts", described the 
Fundamental Principle 
of Freedom, Member¬ 
ship in NATO, Europe¬ 
an Integration and the 
Renunciation of Force 
as the four pillars form¬ 
ing the foundation of 
the Federal Republic's 
efforts to achieve under¬ 
standing with the GDR. 
« 

Border troops of the 
GDR are currently en¬ 
gaged in a large-scale 
fortification of the de¬ 
marcation line with 
West Germany. They 
are widening the mine- 
strip, laying some 
15,000 new land-mines 
and are putting up new 
electric fences and trip- 


Another hatch of 72 
German voiunteers is 


leaving Germany for 
work in developing 
countries in the fields 
of vocational training, 
health services and 
agriculture. Since 1964 j 
the German Volunteer 
Service has sent out 
2,667 of its members to 
28 countries in Asia, 
Africa and Latin j 
America. 

* 

According to statis¬ 
tics released by the 
Indo-German Cham¬ 
ber of Commerce in \ 
Bombay, Indian exports 
to West Germany in- ! 
creased from 215.3 
million marks in 1968 
to 237.0. million marks 
in 1969. In the same 
period Indian imports 
from the Federal Re¬ 
public decreased from 
574.5 to 498.5 million 
marks, thus narrowing 
the trade-gap con¬ 
siderably. 

* ! 

At a banquet given \ 
for Dr. Heinemann by 
King Gustav VI of i 
Sweden, the German || 
President thanked the j; 
Swedish King for the ,j 
spontaneous and sub- ij 
stantial aid given by j 
the Swedish people to ] 
Germany immediately I 
after the war. 

it I 

Federal Foreign 
Minister Walter Scheel .' 
received an impressive 
vote of confidence from 
his party when he was 
re-elected the Free 
Democrats' Chairman 
at the party's bi-an¬ 
nual congress at 
Saarbruecken. 

* 

West German Eco¬ 
nomics Minister Karl 
Schiller arrived in 
Warsaw for talks with 
Polish Foreign Minis¬ 
ter Jedrychowski and \ 
Foreign Trade Minis- \ 


ter Burakiewicz. It is 
the first visit of a West 
German Minister to 
Poland since the war. 

* 

British Foreign Min¬ 
ister Sir Douglas- 
Home will participate 
in the inaugural session 
of the negotiations for 
the entry of Great 
Britain into the Com¬ 
mon Market. 

* 

Federal Government 
allotments for educa¬ 
tion and science which 
accounted for 21 bil¬ 
lion marks {Rs. 4200 
crores) or 13.4% of 
the total 1970 budget 
are to be raised to 100 
billion marks by 1980. 

* 

According to the 
Soviet newspaper 
"Iswestija" the most 
important result of the 
recent state elections in 
We.vt Germany was the 
defeat of the right- 
radical National De¬ 
mocratic Party. 

« 

Rumanian Prime 
Minister Ghe'orghe 
Maurer arrived in 
Bonn for a five-day 
visit—the first ever by 
a communist head of 
Government. Rumania 
is also the only Warsaw 
Pact member-state to 
maintain full diploma¬ 
tic relations with Bonn. 
* 

Commenting on the 
international press re¬ 
ports about the kidna¬ 
pping of Germany's 
Ambassador to Brazil, 
von Holleben, the 
French Liberal paper 
"Combat" wrote: "The 
only perfidious note in 
the coverage of the 
affair comes from the 
GDR, where a daily 
paper welcomed the 
abduction of the West 
German Ambassador 
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as a "detainment of a 
whip of imperialist 
policy." And this GDR 
would like to be offi¬ 
cially recognized as a 
state while conscious¬ 
ly ignoring all inter¬ 
nationally accepted 
norms." 

♦ 

The Federal Minis¬ 
try of Law is preparing 
to set up a central 
computerized data¬ 
bank to compile all 
available juridical in¬ 
formation including the 
written law, case-his¬ 
tories and legal litera¬ 
ture for instant access. 

O 

The West German 
Parliament decided by 
it large majority to 
reduce the voting age 
from 21 to 18. Earlier 
all State Legislatures 
in the Federal Repub¬ 
lic, with the exception 
of Bremen and Rhine¬ 
land - Palatinate, had 
already lowered the 
voting - age in their 
jurisdiction to 18 years. 
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'J'HE desire to know Germany, tike the 
desire la know India, is a common 
phenomenon today. Closer contacts 
between the two countries have further 
speeded up this two-way traffic and an 
endless stream of people wait for the 
chance to translate their dream voyage 
into an exciting adventure. Yet those who 
do and those who have-to-do-stlll have a 
thirst that is either accentuated or remains 
ungratified. “Meet Germany" is a thirst- 
quencher with a sedative effect—an 
effect that leads to a human rapport. 

The “Atlantic Bridge," the society 
which brought out this publication, is a non¬ 
partisan group motivated by the desire to 
span a bridge of understanding with the 
rest of the world. As such, the articles 
that make up this book have been written 
in a spirit of man-to-man approach. Their 
appeal lies in an open-hearted candour, 
something more lasting in human terms. 


OUR NOTE BOOK 


INDO-GERMAN CONSULTATIONS 

'J'HE second round of bilateral consultations betsveen representatives of the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs of the Federal Republic of Oermany and representatives 
of the Ministry of External Affairs of India was held in Bonn on 29th and 30th 
June, 1970. The delegation of the Federal Republic of Oermany was led by Dr. ftui 
Frank, Slate Secretary, and the Indian delegation by Mr. Kewal Singh, Secretary, 
Union Ministry of External Affairs, New Delhi. Participating in the talks were 
Mr. Khub Cband, Ambassador of India in Bonn, and Mr. Guenter Diehl, Ambas' 
sador of the Federal Republic of Germany in New Delhi, as well as high 
officials of the two Foreign Ministries. Mr. Kewal Singh was also received by 
His Excellency the Foreign Minister, Mr. Walter Scheel. 

The two delegations discussed the entire range of Indo-Oerman relations, as 
well as international questions of mutual interest. They noted with appreciation 
that cooperation between the Federal Republic of Germany and India in political, 
economic, industrial and commercial fields was proceeding satisfactorily. The 
two delegations considered that avenues of furthering this cooperation in existing 
and new fields should be explored. The two delegations hoped that the Indo- 
German muted commission due to meet in New Delhi in November next would assist 
in giving concrete shape to the Indo-German cultural agreement concluded in 
March, 1969. The consultations once again proved the value of these regular 
meetings between representatives of the two Foreign Ministries. 

The talks were marked by frankness, friendliness and mutual understanding. 
It was agreed that the next meeting should be held in New Delhi on a date to be 
mutually agreed upon. 

★ 

FRANCE BACKS GERMANY’S EASTERN POLICY 


The various authors who have contri¬ 
buted articles for this publication are well- 
known authorities in the fields of history, 
economics, political affairs, literature, 
films and the arts. W.H. Chamberlain, 
an American writer and Journalist, 
surveys the alternating fortunes of 
German history and delineates the forces 
that shape the German personality and 
its free institutions. Arnold Toynbee, 
in another article, points out that the 
humanising role of the German classi¬ 
cism is one of the guarantees for a 
peaceful Germany. “The Changing 
Pattern of Post-War Germany" outlines 
the present forces of dynamic change vis- 
a-vis the future. The “Guide To German 
Politics" is yet another reminder that 
German politics is the politics of a united 
Europe. The articles on art, literature 
and cinema underline the liberal trends 
that make these spheres of activity truly 
international. All in all, “Meet Germany” 
is more than a mere introduction. It 
raises the curtain over Germany's past 
and introduces the Federal Republic as a 
new force In the family of man, 

Publithw: Atitnttk^riwclw, H*mbur|. 


CRENCH President Georges Pompidou and Federal Chancellor Willy Brandt 
* met in Bonn on July 3 for 2-day German-French consultations. Parallel 
to the summit talks between the French President and Chancellor Brandt, the German 
Foreign Minister, Walter Scheel, the Minister of Economics, Karl Schiller, and the 
Minister for Science and Education, Hans Leussink met their French colleagues for 
detailed working sessions. The French Prime Minister Mr. Chaban-Delmas also 
visited Boon during the consultations for separate talks with Chancellor Brandt. 

Federal Chancellor Brandt outlined the most important political tasks 
before the two Governments: Promotion and intensification of bilateral co¬ 
operation; mutual work towards the creation of a united Europe; evolvement of a 
deepening coordination of the foreign policies of the members of the European 
Community and the policy of detente and reconciliation with the peoples of East 
Europe. The consultations revealed wide areas of agreement in the political aims 
of France and Germany and an almost complete identity of views on many 
important questions. 

The French President particularly endorsed the Eastern Policy of (he Brandt 
Government. The President said: *T am deeply convinced that the policy of 
rapprochement with the East which Chancellor Brandt has initiaud is lb the interast 
of ail, in the interest of Western Europe, Eastern Europe and the whole 
of Europe ... We harbour the wish that this attempt may lead to success and ' 
that in this way, whUe observing the rights of all concerned, the understanding 
and the cooperation of all countries of Europe will be promoted.” 
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During* ruewt rtolt to tM H*»r Eoit, West Germany and other 
Eur^n countriei. Mr. Krithan Kumar, Special Correspondent of the 
•nterviewed the German Federal Foreign 
Mlniater Waiter Scheal. Conducted fust after the conclusion of the 
lttdo>German Comultetlons in Bonn, the Interview outlines several 
Important aspects of indo-German relations and other areas of West 
German Foreign Policy of Interest to India. 


Q Do you find any change In the 
^ Government of India’s attitude 
towards the Federal Republic of , 
Germany after your visit to India I 

A: I oelleve that my visit to India 
has helped to build up greater 
understanding for our Governments’ 
policies. Our talks In New Delhi 
have intensified the exchange of 
views between our two countries 
and thus added another political 
buttress to the building of Indo- 
German cooperation. The consulta¬ 
tions In Bonn between our state 
secretaries, which have just come to 
an end, have yielded a large measure 
of agreement in the assessment of 
Jll^atters of common interest. Thisco- 
' ordination of our policies is likely to 
benefit also the two Governments' 
relations with third States. 

Q: Recently some of the Asian 
and Arab countries have moved more 
closely towards East Germany. 
Ceylon has now recognized East ' 
Germany and extended full dipio- ’ 
matic relations to the G.D.R. What Is . 
your country's reaction to that move? j 

A: Mrs. Bandaranaike's state- i 
ments during the election campaign ' 
revealed that recognition of the | 
G.D.R. IS an Important point of her 
party's programme. Recognition was 
to be expected If she won the elec¬ 
tions and has therefore come as no 
surprise to us. Nevertheless, the 
Federal Government deplores this 
step of the Ceylonese Government, 
which has thus taken a one-sided 
position in an important phase of the 
Federal Government's efforts to Im¬ 
prove intra-German relations. The 
Federal Government will consider in 
detail what repercussions the attitude 
of the Ceylonese Government may 
have on the hitherto close relations 
between the two countries 

Q: Are you giving any serious 
thought to the German economic aid 
to those countries who may establish 
ambassadorial relations with the 
G D.R.? In this connection, what 
could a country like India—^or the 
non-communist countries of South- 
East Asia on the whole—do to help 
bridge the. gap .between Bonn and 
Beilin and provide tome catalytic 
iiWefatlve ? 

A: Our cooperation in the field 
of development aid Is an integral 
part of our overall relations with the 


countries concerned. We do not 
attach any political conditions to our 
aid. The request we make to our 
friends not to forestall our efforts for 
an intra-German understanding by 
recognizing the G.D.R. is, we feel, ; 
no unfair demand, and the over¬ 
whelming majority of them are there- 
foie following our policy towards 
the G D.R. with great understanding. 

As to the second part of your 
question, I pointed out during my 
visit to India that India's policy and 
that of the Federal Government are 
complementary to one another be¬ 
cause both Governments, each in its | 
own geographical region, pursue a 
consistent policy of detente. This is 
one fact by which, I feel, we are 
rendering each other a valuable service. 
We believe that your Government 
rightly wants to keep out of the 
specific problems of detente in 
Europe, and particularly out of the 
dialogue between the two German 
States, We appreciate this neutral 
attitude 

Q. Has Mr. Brandt decided yet if 
and when to visit India t 

A: Naturally, the Federal Chan¬ 
cellor would be pleased to go to 
India. However, there is also the 
question of protocol Prime Minister 
Nehru's visit was returned by 
Chancellor Kieslnger in November 
1967, which means it would now be 
India’s turn again. We would cordially 
welcome Mrs Gandhi to the Federal 
Republic. 

Q: Recently I was in Cairo and 
found strong feelings against your 



is actively supporting Israel against 
them. What is your opinion on such 
charges ? 

A: It IS not true that the Federal 
Republic supports Israel against the 
United Arab Republic. We do not 
take sides in the Middle East conflict. 
We refuse to supply weapons to the 
Middle East. We assist the Palestine 
refugees and contribute to economic 
a'd measures in favour of North 
African and Middle East countries. 
The Federal Government supports 
efforts to achieve detente and a 
eaceful settlement in the Middle 
ast. In my opinion that should be • 
appreciated in a positive sense. 



Federal Foreign Minister Waller Scheel 


Q: Do you In the nearer future 
expect diplomatic relations to be 
resumed with the Arab countries ? 

A; The Federal Government is 
Interested In Improving its relations 
with all Arab countries. We shall 
have to consider the question of 
resuming diplomatic relations from 
case to case In the light of 
German Interests Our fundamental 
readiness to resume relations is known 
to the Arab countries 

fi; What is your government’s 
reaction to the spectacular success of 
the British Conservative Party ? Do 
you expect unconditional support 
from the new British Prime Minister 
to your Government's approach to 
East Europe ' 

A: It Is not for the German 
Foreign Minister to comment on the 
outcome of the British general 
election I feel sure that we shall 
work well together with the new 
British Government; that applies not 
only to West European integration but 
also to our joint policy of conciliation 
and understanding towards our 
eastern neighbours The safeguarding 
of peace in Europe is in the interests 
of both our countries. 

Q: Within the framework of your 
Government's policy of detente with 
, the East, discussions have taken place 
I with the Soviet Union and Poland on 
; the possibility of finding a common 
I basis for contractual agreements. 

^ What are the results so far ? 

A; We have had exploratory 
talks with the Soviet Union about 

( Continued on page 4 ) 
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the conclusion of an agreement on 
the non-use of force. We arc now 
analysing the results of those talks and 
arc establishing guidelines for the 
negotiatictis. We attach great Im¬ 
portance to I enunciation of the use 
cf foice cn tiic basis of a treaty with 
the Soviet Union. Such a treaty 
v/oulci, we feel, not only help im¬ 
prove German-Soviet relations but 
would serve the cause cf general 
detente between East anti West. It 
would in addition facilitate our 
efforts lor conciliation with our 
otlioi eastern nciglibtui t. 

As regards our dialogue with 
Poland, cur exploratory talks have 
reached a stage where we can begin 
wiil'i tlie drafting of a treaty. We art 
aiming at an arrangement dealing not 
only with the boundary problem but 
with the overall complexes of German- 
Polish relations. We hope we shall 
be able to reach agreement. 

Q: The results of the Kassel 
meeting are known in general lines — 
a thinking pause was agreed upon, 
another meeting is likely. When do 
you think this meeting of the leaders 
of the two German States would take 
place ? In this connection I should 
like to know whether the East 
German Government’s attitude was 
helpful or not ! 

A: It Is too early at this stage to 
say when a third meeting between 
the Federal Chancellor and the 
Chairman of the Council of Ministers 
of the G.D.R. might take place. But I 
think we can take it that the dialogue 
between the two German States, 
which Is so necessary for detente in 
Germany and Europe, will be con¬ 
tinued. We have made a fair offer for 
negotiations with the ultimate aim of 
a contractual arrangement on the 
basis of equal rights and non-dis¬ 
crimination. The pause will give the 
other side time to think our proposals 
over. It might be, too, that East 
Berlin wants to wait and see what 
the outcome of our efforts for an 
understanding with the Soviet Union 
and Poland will be. 

Qj Is it correct that within the 
Free Democratic Party there is a split 
of opinion in regard to the Coalition 
Government’s approach to the East, 
and If so, what is the reason for this 
hesitation and/or difference of 
opinion in your party { 

A; The Free Democratic Party of 
the Federal Republic is unanimous In 
its support of the policy of detente 
pursued by the social-liberal coali¬ 
tion. There is no difference of 
opinion on policy towards the East. 
Being liberals, however, we are used 
to discussing all problems openly. 
We have now arrived at a unanimous 
opinion. The FDP party congress in 
Bonn on 22 to 24 June has shown this. 


Dr. Karan Singh On Gerauui Tourism 


'THE Union Minister 
of Tourism and Civil 
Aywalion, Dr. Karan 
Singh, once again Miniii- 
liiled Ihc avciage Ger¬ 
man's devil c to visit 
India when he met 59 
top rankirg tiavcl jotii- 
nalisls in Fraiiklurl and 
at another function 
picsented a book cn 
India to Di. Wagner, 
piesidcnt tvf the 1 ravel 
Writers Association of 
Geimany Dr. Kaian 
Singh, who also inaueii- 

Mted "Operation Liiiopc,” a conference of Tourist Directors and Air 
India Manageis designed to activise tourism to India, staled that “Ger¬ 
mans arc I'lir best clients’’ Haboiating the statement, he added lha' 
during 1969 14.500 Gcimans had visited India iheieby lecoiding a 45 
per eent incieasc. Above, the pieluic shows Dr. Karan Singh, Dt. 
Wagner and Miss Kama Thakui, Director, Tourist Bureau, Frankfurt, 
looking at the book pievcnted to the 1 ravel Writers Association. 


Consul General Meets Calcutta*8 Lord Mayor 


-ff." jfi 




first after assuming x.- - 
office, was maikcd with 

cordiality and led to an exchange of views on various subjects of comroon 
interest. Born in Marienburg in 1928, Dr. Rauch is known for his dipUv 
malic assignments in Tripoli and Baghdad. He also occupi^ an ini- 
portanl post in the Middle East Section of the German Foreign Office 
in Bonn before coming to Calcutta. The picture shows Mayor Prasanta 
Sur and Dr. Ruprccht Rauch, the German Consul General (right) 


Farewell To Dr. And Mrs. Wilhelm Kopf 


THE elite and diplo- 
mats of the West 
Bengal metropolis met 
each other m a rare get- 
together in Calcutta 
when they gave a touch¬ 
ing farewell to Dr. 
and Mrs. Wilhelm Kopf, 
the outgoing German 
Consul General at a 
farewell function. Dr. 

Kopf and his wife, 
who worked tirelessly to 
promote Indo-German 

friendship in the eastern legion. were recipients of cordial greeting! 
from a number of prominent people including the British Deputy High 
Commissionar, (ionsul Generals of Japan and the Soviet Union end 
a number of officials of the West Bengal Government. The picture abova 
shows Mr. and Mrs. J. McKenzie, British Deputy High Conunissioner, 
Mr. V.A. Zharkov, the Soviet Consul General, Dr. Wilhelm and Mrs. 
Kopf, the outgoing German Consul General at the reception. 
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180 correspondents of 
foreign newspapers work 
In Bonn, keeping the world 
Informed about the political 
life of Germany. 

Reportin 

From 

Bonn 



A hundred and eighty special correspon¬ 
dents of foreign newspapers work In 
Bonn, keeping the world informed about 
the social, economic and political life in 
the Federal Republic of Germany. What 
do they feel of their assignments, the 
people they work with, and the country 

ROLAND 


they are accredited to ? Here ere the 
Impressions of four veteran Journalists 
from the far ends of the world. Roland 
Delcour, "Le Monde,” Paris; Radhe- 
syam Purohit, "Commerce,” Bombay: 
Rudolf Koltchanov, "Trud,” Mo5cow;and 
David Binder of “The New York Times.” 


DELCOUR 


(K 


pOR Frenchman Roland Delcour 
^ learning the variety of Ger¬ 
man types is "a psychological 
joy ..for each one represents his 
type w th sympathetic honesty: 
if someone is petit bourgeois, 
he acts petit bourgeois, and 
someone who is a crude Bava¬ 
rian, is proud to be crude and 
shows it. Therefore you know 
quickiy what situation you are 
in in Germany. I think that's 
maivellous aithough you some¬ 
times think—in comparison to 
the south of France—that you 
are on another planet. If the 
Federal Republic has no focal 
point it is not its fault. Besides, 


the coquetry of the small cities 
revives the national spirit. The 
political activities are scattered 
throughout the nation; that 
makes the work of a journalist 
more difficult, for he has to do a 
lot of travelling. But Germany 
has its assets: the German pro¬ 
vince is neither sleepy nor 
neglected, in comparison with a 
capital city. That can be seen 
in the press, for many local 
newspapers are amazingly good. 
Federalism suits the German 
democracy: it functions very well 
in Bonn, even though it has 
not yet been subjected to a really 
crucial test. One can almost 


say that the Germans have dis¬ 
covered a propensity for dis¬ 
cussion. The problem of the 
NPD, for example, is not only 
faced, but discussed. Everything 
in the Federal Republic is fairly 
well organized. The offices are 
open when they should be, and 
the shops open and close at the 
proper time. As a Frenchman I re¬ 
gret the Americanization of daily 
life, but thank God the degree of 
understanding between the people 
of Germany and France has 
grown. There are many things in 
Germany which please a French¬ 
man-first the superior beer I" 

(Continued on page 6) 
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R ADHESYAM Purohit knows 
Germany from two perspec¬ 
tives, first as a student and second 
as an Indian correspondent in 
Bonn. "When I came to the 
Federal Republic for the first time 
in 1961 I wanted to take the next 
flight back. I realized that every¬ 
thing here is simply different. 
At that time I remained in Ger¬ 
many only because I had no 
money for a return flight. Today I 
am grateful, for I quickly realized 
that the Germans are under¬ 
standing when a foreigner par¬ 
tially clings to his own customs. 
And racial discrimination is not 
evident in Germany. What has 
impressed me as a journalist is 
that the attitudes of industrialists 
and politicians, who formerly 
were highly sceptical about the 
potential of the developing 
nations, seem to have changed 
considerably. Of course Ger¬ 
many still knows too little about 
modern life in Asia—German 
ideas of life there seem fixed on 
tigers and maharajas—but one 
accepts Indie as an equal partner. 
There are also many things that 
the Indians can learn from 
Germans, such as quick and 
concentrated work. What I regret 
la that the Germans take too 
little time for personal interests." 


Gamum 


RUDOLF KOLTCHANOV 

pONN goes to bed too early 
® for Muscovite, Rudolf Kolt- 
chanov. "The lights are doused 
at 10 p.m.," complains the 
Soviet correspondent about the 
rhythm of life on the Rhine, 
even though he could find many 
colleagues and politicians "with 
whom one would like to discuss 
until deep into the night." But 
in Koltchanov's opinion "the 
young Germany is also a new 
and awake Germany," which 
reflects upon its traditions and 
institutions and is ready to make 
the necessary changes. As an 
example, he names forthcoming 



university reforms. Talking with 
politicians, officials, and the 
citizens is relatively easy. 
Koltchanov says: "The Germans 
are polite and helpful, 
even though they still know 
much too little about the USSR. 
When I first came I realized at 
once that these are all people 
just as we are, only with other 
viewpoints. But one can talk 
about everything. And the 
political information on tele¬ 
vision is superior." The Musco¬ 
vite's favourite city in Germany 
is Munich, "because the people 
there are hearty, uninhibited, 
and hospitable." 



DAVID BINDiR 

pOR correspondent David Bin- 
~ der, Berlin is "the German 
city in which I feel at home." 
The Berlin atmosphere still has 
that certain something and , 
Berliners show a spirited impu- * 
dence—for example, “mir kann 
keiner, mir koennen sie alle," a 
colourful expression politely 
translated as "nobody can beat 
me—1 can beat them all." In 
the American's opinion it is 
quite possible to feel comfort¬ 
able in other parts of Germany, 
too. "The Germans have be¬ 
come more tolerant and open to 
the world. In food—there are 
restaurants with specialities 
from every nation, but still too 
little French ones—in clothing 
and the daily details. Tourists 
and foreign workers have 
changed Germany's provinces 
so that they are no ionger pro¬ 
vincial." What little small-tbwn 
atmosphere is left Binder finds 
an asset, "for in the distinctive 
folk customs there remains what 
makes them different: in the 
South the iiberalism, in North 
Germany the businessman's open 
approach to world trade." In 
political life Germany has also. 
changed: "in every party there is"* 
a group of young people, 
utKiogmatic and imaginative." 
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Afr. G. i. Dhillon and President Dr. Heinemann (third from left) discuss common 
problem faced by working parliamentary system'’. The German interpreter and 
Ambassador Khub Chand are on the either side oj President Heinemann 


I ^ ‘LSiki^ ^ ^ ’ 


During his stay in Bonn. Lok Sabha 
Speaker, Sardar Giirdial Singh Dhilion, 
called on Tcderal President Dr. Gustav 
Heinemann at the Picsident's House 
Above, Mr. G. S. Dhilion and 
Bundestag President Kai Vwe von 
Hassel (right and centre) are shown the 
way by Dr. Bernhard Znnmermann 


I OK SABHA SI’EAKF.R STUDIES GERMAN DEMOCRACY 


DHILLON IN GERMAN PARLIAMENT 


N the cour&e of his recent two-week 
tour of West Germany, Sardar 
Gurdial Singh Dhilion, Speaker of the 
Lok Sabha, had occasion to study first¬ 
hand the day-^’o-day functioning of the 
parliamentary system in the Federal 
Republic of Germany His three-day 
stay in Donn ?.s the guest of the 
Bundestag President Kai Uwc von 
Hassel, his German counte. Dart, not 
only acquainted him with the common 
problems th?t beset working demo¬ 
cracies but also led to personal 
contacts with the German Speaker 
and othc penonalities on the West 
German political icene. Thj otlier 
highlights of tlip Indian 


Itinerary in the Federal Republic of 
Germany were a study of the working 
of the State Legislatures and visits to 
West Berlin, Hamburg, Frankfurt, 
Munich, Stuttgart and Heidelberg. The 
rapport between the two parliament¬ 
ary systems figured even more promi¬ 
nently when Mr. Dhilion called on 
Federal President Dr. Gustav He'ne- 
mann and the Foreign Minister Walter 
Scheel A closer working relation¬ 
ship between the parliamentary 
leaders of the two countries augurs 
yet another fruitful direction of 
Indo-Gcrman friendship m the realisa¬ 
tion of the sspirations 

bc*’wo^n th'* tv-'o oaopies. 
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Speaker Dhilion and Ambassador Khub Chand (2itd and 
■nd in the first row) listen to a parliamentary debate 
on European policy in the visitors gallery of the Bundestag 


The distinguished Indian visitor and Ambassador Khub Chand 
with the German Speaker Kat Vwe von Hassel. During 
his stay in Bonn, Mr. Dhilion was von Hassel's guest 
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news on development... news on development. .. news 


Study On India’s 
Fertilizer Industry 


A REPORT on the present and future 
^ potential of India’s fcrlilucr industry 
will soon be presented to the German 
Federal Government by the Re¬ 
const riicl ion Loan Corporalion at 
Frankfurt. 

The Bonn Goveinnicnt in piinciplc 
is favourably inclined towards plans 
for giving incicased capital and tech¬ 
nical assistance for fertili/cr schemes. 
Fertilizers are an important priority 
with the Indian Government. 

India is planning investments equiva¬ 
lent to very nearly $60-70 million in 
naphtha and cual-bascd plants. 

German Intenialionul also reports 
that the Indian Government is known 
to he keen on West German participa¬ 
tion m coal-based industries in Talcher, 
Korba, and Ramagundam. Fertilizer 
plants constructed with West German 
aid are already m operation at Rour- 
kcla and Ncyvelli. 


Heidelberg Congress 
On Development Policy 


■pHE results of the International Con- 
^ fcrence on Development Policy in 
Heidelberg from June 18 to 19 have been 
described by Erhard Eppler, the Federal 
Minister for Economic Cooperation, as 
an important step in the international 
efforts to coordinate development aid. 



Minister for Econemic OeoperutiM 
&-hard 


Speaking to newsmen in Bonn on 
June 22, Eppler said that considerable 
progress had been made in replacing 
foreign-aid competition by coopera¬ 
tion among those concerned. The Hei¬ 
delberg conference did not have powers 
to make any decisions, but the ideas | 
expressed there would doubtle.ssly con- | 
tribute to improving coordination in i 
development strategy in the second 
development decade. I 

The conference, which came after I 
similar consultations in Montebello | 
(Canada) and Ditchley Park (Britain) in ' 
February and March, was attended by 
the President of the World Bank, Ro¬ 
bert S. McNamara, the former Cana¬ 
dian Prime Minister, Lester Pearson, 
and the Secretary General of the OECD, ■ 
Jonkhecr E. van l.ennep. 

According to Fppler, agreement was 
reached in Heidelberg that an ex¬ 
amination and assessment should be 
made of aid efforts within the various 
organizations of the United Nations. 
There is also to be a wider exchange 
of views on aid projects in the devel¬ 
oping countries. The governments of 
the developing cuuntiies aie to be 
encouraged to hold a "concerted dia¬ 
logue” on their own planning, the pro¬ 
jects of the international organizations 
and on their demands on the 
industrial nations. I 

Eppler announced that his Ministry 
would work out a paper in detail on the ' 
measuics to be taken and pass this on 
to all the OECD countries and the ; 
international organizations. The results 
would be discussed at the meeting of 
the inini.sters of the states represented 
in the Committee for Development Aid 
meeting in Tokyo in September. 


Continent Of The Future 


pROFESSOR Sohn, Secretary of 
State in the Bonn Ministry for 
Economic Cooperation m a recent article 
on development policy called Asia “the 
continent of the future.” The next 
years, according to Prof. Sohn, will show 
how close and how good the relations 
between Asia and the big industrialized 
countries will become. 

It was in the well-understood self- 
interest of the industrialized nations to 
engage themselves, ideally and material¬ 
ly, as deeply as possible in helping the 
continent to mobilize its dormant re¬ 
sources. The attitude of the countries 
of Asia towards world problems and 
their peaceful development would be 
one of the factors determining tlic fate 
of the industrialized nations and the 
ultimate question of war or peace. 
German development policy. Prof. Sohn 
concluded, was thus an integral part of 
the overall policy of the Federal Govern¬ 
ment aimed at a global relaxation of 
tensions and a lasting order of peace. 





World Food 
Congress 


T'HE second World Food Congress met | 
in The Hague, Netherlands, fromli', 
June 16 to 30 to discuss the guidelines*'■ 
for agricultural development put forward 
by the UN Food and Agriculture 
Organization (FAO) 

Agriculture, the creation of jobs in 
the Third World and industrialization, 
says a comment in Die Well, aie the 
fuiidumcntal problems for which so¬ 
lutions ate being sought. 

The congress’s task is to show how 
progiess can be made. The prime pro¬ 
blems arc: to secure the supply of basic 
foodstuffs to a population growing by 
2.5% to 3% a year; to improve the 
quality of food; to earn and save foreign 
currency which is crucial for all-round 
economic development; to cicate jobs 
in agriculture and affiliated mdusliies; 
and to increase productivity through 
improved utilization of soil and water. 

On behalf of the German Federal 
Government, the Ministry for Eco¬ 
nomic Cooperation said: 

"Through capital aid and technical 
assistance measures, the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment is giving support especially 
to those projects improving the supply 
of proteins to the developing countries. 
The Federal Government is to examine 
the promotion of the production and 
marketing of unconventional protein 
foods, such as green algae. The Federal 
Government will also examine to what 
extent farm surpluses can be used to 
close in particular the protein gap and 
to promote development by way of 
national or EEC supplies. 

“In cooperation with the FAO, lAs 
to attach importance in its farm aid lo 
improving the infrastructure in the faim 
sector (warehouses, marketing organi¬ 
zations, credit systems and so on)" 
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TOWARDS A UNITED EUROPE 


EEC MAKES PROGRESS 


After tiong period of stagnation the European Economic 
Community is moving again. On June 30 in Luxembourg 
the EEC opened the formal negotiations for the entry of 
Britain, Ireland, Denmark and Norway thus taking the 
decisive step for the expansion of the six-member 
Common Market to truly European dimensions. More¬ 
over talks were started on Increasing political coopera¬ 
tion with the ultimate aim of evolving concrete organi¬ 
sational forms of European political unity. 



r 


QN March 25, 1957, the Renaissance 
hall of ihc Palaz/o dei Conserva- 
tori in Rome was the scene of a historic 
event. On that day, statesmen from six 
nations signed the treaties on the Com¬ 
mon Maiket and Fiiratom. The then 
German Chancellor, Konrad Adenauer, 
spoke of a “gieat step towaids the 
unification” of the continent, and Belgian 
Foreign Minister Paul-llenri Spaak 
proclaimed “the biilh of the new 
Europe ” Six countries—Belgium, the 
Federal Republic of Germany, Fiance, 
Holland. Il.ily and I.uxembouig—an¬ 
nounced their wish to achieve political 
cooperation by way of economic co- 
opciation. At the same lime, the Com- 
munuv regarded itself from the very 
beginning as the nucleus of a unification 


wliich was con¬ 
cerned with tlie 
peaceful cxploi 
talion of atomic 
energy and the 
other with the 
founding of a 
common market 
for all branches of 
the economy, in¬ 
cluding agriculture. 
The basic idea 
in all three cases 
was to master 
the problems of 




The r.I.C todiiv Is a maiket encompawing 186 rnilUon people 
wiihom uiiijH burners. The member-stutes are: 1. l eilcrat Repub¬ 
lic of Oei many, 2 Neiherlands, J Bebiium, 4. Luxembourg", 
5 Trance, and 6 Italy 


modem soeiely. 


pioblems which Ihc individual slate is 
no longer able to solve with its own 
rcsouices alone. One of the mam 
tasks IS to produce mote cheaply foi a 


on a grander sc.ale The picamblc of the | lapidly expanding population on ihc 


Treaty ol Rome speaks of the firm 
intent ‘To create the basis for an in- 
cicasingly close inlepralion of Ihe peo¬ 
ples of r.uropc." Twelve years later, 
the heads of government of the 
FFC countries met in the Riddersaal at 
The Hague. In December last year, 
after many diltieiillics they once again 
gave the giecn light to go ahead. 

The EFf.’ summit meeting agreed 
on ihe completion, deepening and ex¬ 
pansion of the Community. Chancellor 
Willy Brandt, thanks to his fiank and 
determined attitude, earned himself the 
honourable title of “Europe’s advocate.” 

The “spirit of The Hague,” which 
IS often invoked since then when obsta¬ 
cles have to be removed so that progress 
can be made, is, above all, Brandt's woik. 
He was sure of the solidarity of the other 
EEC partners, particularly the three 
Benelux states, and he succeeded, finally, 
in obtaining from France agreement to 
early negotiations on the membership 
applications of Biitain and the other 
nations wishing to join the Community. 

The concept of European unification 
was put into practice for the first time 
in one particular sector with the inte¬ 
gration of the coal, iron and steel in¬ 
dustries—the two organisations which 
have since been merged into a smgle 
unit, the European Coal and Steel 
Community. It was followed by 
the two Treaties of Rome, one of 


basis of a umfoim maikcl. Technology, 
and science too, have burst nalional 


Ihc Ihieshold of expansion ? First of 
all, it IS a market encompassing 1S6 mil¬ 
lion people, a market without tariff 
baincrs Internal larifl's were abolished 
completely two ycais ago, and at the 
same time a joint external tariff for non- 
ttC slates tvas established and reduced 
m line with the Kennedy Round agrcc- 


boundaiics leaching, research and | ments The external tarifi'of Ihe EEC 


development, as well as Ihc realisation 
of major pioicets, h,ivc made new 
dimensions necessary. The United Stales 
of America and the Soviet Union, 
who are competing with each other 
today in space, have these dimensions; 
they had to be ctcatcd m Europe with 
its ancient traditions. 

Wilhiii ihe European Common 
Market thcic were, above all, two 
points which aroused controversy until 
recently. One of them was agricultural 
policy The achievement of a common 


IS today far lower than that of Ihc USA 
or Britain In Ihe past ten years, not 
only has the trade of the EEC nations 
among themselves quadrupled, their trade 
with others has doubled. It is today the 
biggest inlcrnational importer and 
exporter. Its imports and exports grew 
more rapidly than overall world trade. 

A comparison as rcgaids the gross 
national pioduct is equally favourable. 
Business is obviously profiting from the 
larger market and there is increasing 
coopcialion between fiiins in one EEC 


agricultural market proved much more | country and firms in another. A joint 


difficult than the abolition of internal 
taiilTs on industrial goods, which was 
completed ahead of time in the middle 
of 1968. Thanks to technical progress 
and also to guaranteed prices, agri¬ 
cultural production has increased in 
the past ten years by an .annual 3.3%. 
However, tins led to expensive agricul- 
liiial surpluses, particularly of grain, 
sugar and butter Developing nations, 
which sulfer famines due to bad harvests 
or other catastrophes, profit from this 
fact. However, these surpluses are too 
large, loo expensive for the EEC stales. 
The other sensitive point, now surmoun¬ 
ted, was Franco's veto on British entry. 

What is the picture of the EEC in 
the 131h year of its existence after com¬ 
pletion of the transitional period and on 


labour maiket has also been created. 
Italians Ciin vvoik in the Federal Republic 
of Germany on Ihe same footing as 
Germans The first steps have been taken 
on the load from a customs to an eco¬ 
nomic union with a common marketing, 
competition, tax and monetary policy. 
And a political community with a di¬ 
rectly elected European pailiamcnt at its 
head is no longer wishful thinking. 
One of the impoftant goals of the Euro¬ 
pean Community was defined by Chan¬ 
cellor Willy Brandt when he said in a 
recent speech: “It should enable Europe 
to play a powerful part in the great task 
of development aid, a task which is being 
presented to Ihe industrialised nations 
with increasing urgency.” 

Condunted from "Sealt fnUrnattonil" 
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INDIAN TEA 
IN 

GERMANY 


Y^HETHER at home, in the office or in 
’’ a restaurant, the average German 
sips coffee. The situation, in fact, can 
sometimes be compared to the Victorian 
England where coffee stimulated sharp 
intellectual debates. Enter a cafeteria 
on a Saturday or Sunday morning. 
There would be the old engaged in a 
conversation interspersed with a sip of 
coffee. And, the young reading a news¬ 
paper, again over a cup of coffee But 
don’t be surprised at “dissenters"—the 
tea drinkers—who seem to relish tea 
with lemon squeezed into it. 

Over the years, tea and coffee have 
been competing for patrons. Today, 
the largest quantity of tea is consumed in 
Gieut Britain. Of the tea exported from 
India, two-fiflhs go to Britain. And, 
the rest to the U.S.S.R., U.A.R., U.S.A., 
Canada, Australia, and West Germany. 

Whether or not tea will become a 
strong competitor with coffee in West 
Germany towards the beginning of the 
next century is difficult to say at present. 
But a phenomenon has set in over the 
years, indicating that tea is finding 
increasing patrons among Germans. In 
1967 the Federal Republic imported 
nearly Rs. 4.1 crores worth of Indian 
tea. The figure rose to Rs. 4.7 crores 
in 1968 and to Rs. 5.1 crores in 1969. 

That one does not see the fami¬ 
liar brands of Indian tea in the 
market is explained by the fact that 
West Germans prefer to get iheii 
own stock of tea eaves and make 



'X'/ ' 
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their own blends. 

The Tea Council 
at Hamburg gels 
its requirements 
from open auctions 
in India, Ceylon 
and Nationalist 
China. The nearest 
types are blended 
and are put into 
small packets or 
tins and are placed 
in the market— 
something done to 
safeguard thefuture 
prospects of the 
three main produ¬ 
cers against unnec- The hand picked 
cssary tradecompe- 
tition. But even 

when blended tea is being consumed n 
West Germany, the bulk buyers of this 
Mmmodity do not ignore the fact that 
India is the largest producer and a Icad- 
mgexporter with a production of 380mil- 
'•on Kg which accounts for 48 per cent 
of the world's total supply. At the same 
time they are also aware of the different 
Wieties of tea India has to offer. These, 
for example, are the Assam tea, known 
for Its strong liquor quality, and which 
accounts for 52 per cent of India’s ex- 
poris. Then there is the Darjeeling tea 
which comes from the high altitudes of 
the Himalayas and has a rich flavour 
which is not to be found in teas produced 
elsewhere. Lastly, there is tea produced 
in Dears in the plains of West Bengal 
which has a happy combination, both 








The hand picked Darjeeling tea A known for a delicate flavour 
not to be found in any other tea 

mg consumed n of flavour and of a thick liquor. 

Ik buyers of this 

re the fact that . Sipping his tea, the consumer 

lucer and a lead- in the Federal Republic is not aware 

jction of 380mil- of all these qualities. What is needed is 

s for 48 per cent to win him over with superior 

•ly. At the same qualities of Indian tea and to tickle his 

e of the different palate with newer flavours evolved out 

to offer. These, of new blends arrived at on a scientific 

warn tea, known basis. What is important is to culti- 

ality. and which vate the taste of West Geimans, so 

It of India’s ex- that instead of saying “Kaffeetrinken,’’ 

le Darjeeling tea they would start with “Tee trinken,’’ 

high altitudes of and continue with “Indisehen Tec 

! a rich flavour trinken.’’ This would, no doubt, take 

in teas produced time and require aggressive salesman- 

: is tea produced ship: the secret weapon of populari- 

of West Bengal sing Indian things in West Germany 

■nbination, both and other European markets. 


# k f 
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The tea-taster knows the German 
preferences of taste and flavour 


In the Assam tea factory different brands of raw tea are sifted and 
processed before they reach the German market 
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The pigeon shoot 


Drawings : Marlsnna Waingsartnar 


y^LTHOUGH (his is a story about Santa Rita, all I 

know about her is that she was a nun. I have seen her 
on the altars of many Italian churches, especially in the north 
of the country, her image, portraying her as a nun in 
prayer, surrounded by silver and gold hearts glistening in 
the semi-darkness—large and small hearts, row upon row, 
covering whole walls. These are the hearts of those whose 
prayers have been answered by Santa Rita. 

In the Church of San Giorgio in Ferrara I once again came 
upon the picture of this great intercessor. It was towards even¬ 
ing when I left the church and stepped into the wide square with 
the low houses by the canal. Near the bridge I saw the bus 
waiting at the terminus. The setting sun stained its windows a 
deep red; it looked as if the bus was filled with blood. The 
conductor was talking lo a man and both, were looking up at the 
tower of San Giorgio, whose bricks were aglow in the red sunset. 

1 thought at first they might be looking at the clock, but there 
was no clock up there. As I approached I heard them talking 
about a pigeon shoot. A flock of pigeons came gliding down 
from the tower onto the square. Beside the bus was the glaring 
white wall of a tavern; on a table m front of it stood a half-litre 
bottle and four nearly empty glasses. 

A man in the grey Municipal Transport uniform lifted his 
glass of red wine to his lips, called out something to the conduc¬ 
tor and, with a glance at his wrist watch, drank and wiped his 
mouth. He too said something about tomorrow, Sunday, 
and about shooting pigeons, and then he walked over to the bus. 
Motioning towards San Giorgio, the driver asked me whether 1 
had been paying a visit to Santa Rita. 1 told him that f had 
come to see (he cloisters, which unfortunately were in a very 
neglected state. He smiled politely, almost indulgently; 
“Ah yes, the cloisters; of course, one only went to see 
Santa Rita when one had to” 

He looked again at his watch; still three minutes to go; the 
way he said it suggested that he was dying to go back to the men 
at the table. He .seemed to be about forty-five, his hair was 
already grey, but his eyebrows had remained black. When 
he began to talk again about Santa Rita his eyes suddenly burnt 
with a fire that somehow brought Savonarola to my mind. 
Finally he said that God had appointed Santa Rita to answer 
every prayer of those who believed in her—and who were really 
desperate. I objected to.this idea: surely not even a saint could 
achieve what was contrary to God’s will, to nature and to our 
destiny. He knit his brows; he thought it over. At last he 
smiled; “If ever the Saint cannot answer a prayer, she comforts; 
and that's almost as good, isn’t it?” 

1 was loo surprised to make any reply. And from the back 
of the bus the conductor called out that it was time to go. Be¬ 
fore he started up, the driver leaned towards the open door 
and shouted some joking remark about tomorrow’s pigeon 
shoot to the men at the tavern. Then the doors closed and the 

( Continued on page 12 ) 
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STEFAN ANDRES: THE PIGEON SHOOT 


bus moved off. 1 sat right in front, to 
the left of the driver, who looked straight 
ahead and look no more notice of me. 

The bus was almost empty. The 
conductor at the back was whistling and 
jingling the coins in his leather pouch. 
We drove through the narrow, drab 
streets of one of the poorer parts of 
Ferrara. No one got on at the stops. 

1 was peering through the front 
window on the look-out for the next 
stop when I noticed two children— 
boys or girls. 1 don't know which, it 
was all so quick—about to run across 
the road from the left. The last 1 saw 
of the children was a raised hand, then 
they disappeared in front of the bus. 

The driver's body jerked convulsively, 
the bus swerved sharply to the left, the 
brakes screamed. A soft heaving motion, 
starting from the right front wheel, was 
felt throughout the length of the bus 
before it came to a halt. The bodies of 
the passengers, sitting quietly a moment 
before, rose a little from their scats as 
the right front wheel slowly mounted 
over the soft obstacle. Out of nowhere 
a sea of faces appeared in front of 
the vehicle. 

Suddenly the stunned man at the 
wheel lifted, his elbows buried his face 
in his bands and with a smothered 
cry turned as if to run away. Bumping 
into me, he crumpled up and I had 
to support him. His face was grey, 
his body twitching. “My children, 
my bread!” he gasped out and repeated 
these words several times. In my con¬ 
fusion I could not sec the connection 
between the words children and bread, 
and so I said; but surely they were not 
his children. He let go of my arm and 
gave me a dazed smile; “Oh no, they 
are not my children; no, thank God.” 
In his excitement he belched. 1 smelt 
wine on his breath. Then he stared at 
me with a fear that made his eyes swivel 
in their sockets; “I have two children 
—two—and 1 have lost my daily bread.” 
The word “pane” came last, and crum¬ 
bled into a slowly swelling sob. 

In the meantime the conductor had 
rushed out by the rear door, I saw 
him and a policeman pass through 
the crowd. A way was made for them 
as, bowed down, they went along 
the street. When the driver saw the 
two men, he again covered his eyes 
and muttered; “Madonna mia! The 
pigeons! Why did I drink that winel” 


A woman boarded the bus, came to 
the front and said that it wasn’t all 
that bad, she had seen the children, 
they had not even cried, the wheel 
had only gone over their legs. They 
had been taken to the chemist’s, the 
Farmacia Imperiale, at the next bus 
stop; with that she put a sweet into 
her mouth. 

The driver in his seat had kept his 
bands before his eyes all the time. 
Now he dropped them and got up. 
His face seemed chiselled out of a 
single old bone. Then he said, for 
all of us to hear: “I prayed to Santa 
Rita. I promised her a heart that 
will cost a whole month's wages, a 
heart of silver. I'll sell my gun,” and, 
turning to me with a smile “she’s 
sure to help me; I've told you. Signore, 
she's the .Saint for desperate causes,” 

I changed the subject, suggesting he 
should take the names of the passen¬ 
gers as witnesses He became quite 
eager and drew out his note pad. For 
a moment he seemed to have forgotten 
the plight he was in; he smiled: “Look 
at my hand. When 1 stretch it out it 
is perfectly steady. A drunk couldn’t 
do that!” But when he held his brown 
hand out it trembled to the tips of his 
fingers as if the bus were going at full 
speed. I advised him to drive on, that 
would be the best proof of bis fitness. 
Whoever thought he was under the in¬ 
fluence need not stay on the bus. 

The driver almost ran back to his 
seat. With a vigorous pull at the 
handle he closed the doors. Before 
starting up, he lent over to me, as I 
sat beside him again, and whispered; 
“You know, 1 have the feeling that 
everything will be all right. Santa 
Rita will help me again. I’m sure.” 
The bus lept forward and glided through 
the street. In front of the Farmacia 
Imperiale at the next stop about twenty 
people had gathered, as if they wanted 
to buy something and were waiting 
impatiently for the shop to open. 

With a hurried push on the lever, 
the driver had opened the doors of 
the bus and made as if to get out. He 
stopped short however, and, after a 
fearful glance at the pharmacy, returned 
to his seat. Suddenly he sounded his 
horn several times, looked pointedly at 
his watch and frowned. “I wish the 
conductor would hurry up,” he said 
brusquely. “The doctor can look after 
the children; 1 have to think of my 
passengers.” The woman, who had 



The Author 


Stefan Andres, 
the wellknown 
German author 
and short story 
writer, died In 
Bonn a few days 
ago. Born In 1906 
in Mosel near 
Trier, he was the ninth child of a 
miller. He was to become a priest but 
at 21 he left the theological seminary 
and began to study German philology 
and the history of art. For his first novel 
“Bruder Luzifer” he was awarded 600 
Marks by the American Lincoln Foun¬ 
dation. With this money in his pocket 
he interrupted his studies and went to 
Italy, His literary output was influenced 
by both the Mediterranean landscape 
and his native district on the Mosel. 
The first book to establish his reputa¬ 
tion outside Germany was the 
novella “Wir sind Utopia.” This mo¬ 
ving episode from the Spanish civil 
war was also successfully dramatized. 
The climax of his Mediterranean 
novels was reached In "Die Sintflut” 
and "Der Mann im FIsch,” whose 
action takes place partly in Biblical 
times and partly In the 20th century. 
One of his finest books is “Der Knabe 
Im Brunnen,” descriptions from his 
childhood. He received the highest 
art award of the State of North Rhine- 
Westphalia. In a condolence message 
to Mrs. Andres, Chancellor Willy 
Brandt said: "Stefan Andres was 
able to present In his comprehensive 
literary works genuine human feelings 
and the pleasure of existence even 
In our times.” 


got on last and had made the comfort¬ 
ing remark about the wheel going only 
over the legs, chimed in, taking the 
sweet out of her mouth so that she 
could speak clearly: “Drive on and 
don’t worry, it’s no more than broken 
legs, I’m sure.” The driver looked 
straiglit in front of him and once more 
signalled with his horn. Then, in a 
voice which sounded almost annoyed, 
he said; “These children on the street 
are a nuisance. And what streets! You 
can hardly get through at the best of 
times. Their mothers ought to be 
thrashed, don’t you think so? I have 
two children myself,” he turned to me 
with a smile, “but ray wife simply Iock» 
them up when she goes out shopping 
Yes, in the passage, where they can 
( Continued on page 13 ) 
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do no iKinn. Like dogs you will say. 
Signore; but isn't that better" He 
raised Ins bead' the dooi of the pltar- 
' macy was opened from the inside. The 
conduetor came out, shouldered his way 
iliiough the ciowd and got on the bus. 
The man at the wheel rummaged for 
something in his coal pocket without 
looking up. The conductor went and 
stood beside him, discreetly dealing his 
throat, “What arc you looking for. 
Cai lo?" lie asked, bending down towards 
him I was struck by the conductor's 
gentle, almost tender manner. “A...a 
cigaiette But I can't now, can I? 
No!" He shook his head so violently 
that he had to readjust his cap. “Where 
did 1 leave my pouch. I wonder!” 
asked the conductor. "Your pouch?” 
The driver’s voice sounded liclpful and 
aimosl relieved. He turned round 
eagerly and his Icvcnsh eyes shot round 
the bus. “There, on the seat.” With a 
commanding gesture he pointed behind 
him. Then he gripped the steering 
wheel with both hands, braced himself 
against the brass rod of the back rest 
and said: “Let’s go then, shall we?” 

The conductor, putting the pouch 
over his shoulder, came slowly to the 
front. 1 saw the eyes of the other at 
the wheel shift, as if he wanted to look 
behind him. The conductor was a 
fair-haired young man, usually whistling 
and full of laughter. He put his hand 
on the driver's shoulder. “Before we 
go, Carlo, why not ring the office and 


ask them to send out a leplKcmeni foi 
you? -The doctoi has done all he 
could." "O Madonn.i ima'" The head 
at the wheel diopped loiwanl .is if on a 
hinge; the rest of the body lemained 
upright. "She didn't answer my 
prayer—Rita—the heart -the silver 
heart, a whole month's w.iges'" 

The conduLloi liiincd ag.iin to his 
comrade at the wheel and ever so gently 
he said lhai it would pci haps be a good 
thing if he went into the phaini.icy, that 
It didn't seem tight foi him to stay at 
the wheel—"at least m this ease. Carlo," 
he added, and ho strained his neck as if 
something weie choking him, “because 
of the childicn " Suddenly he lliing 
both his arms lound the neck of the 
driver, who still sal motionless. "No, 
you won’t lose your bread, Cailo," he 
stammcied, “Oh, how awful! Come on, 
Carlo, you’re still young and your wife-- 
O merciful God!” The conductor said 
.something like this gasping out the 
I words as if he were being thiotlled. 

Cailo went up to the dooi, but thcie 
he turned back abruptly, slammed the 
door shut and drove olT. Then he mut- 
! Icred to himself; "And for this I owe 
her a silver heart- -for this!" After that 
he was silent. Before I got oil at the 
, Cathedral I gave him my card in case 
: he needed another witness. He only 
j grimaced and pocketed the card. 

j Two days later Cailo the bus driver 
i appeared m the evening at my hotel. 


He was not in unifoini. We went out 
onio the castle square. It was already 
getting daik .Suddenly without a word 
he pulled J bos liom his coat pocket, 
removed something whitish like cotton 
wool, and in the faint gleam of light 
coming liom a tavern I saw a silver 
heart “You see, Signoic, I am keeping 
my woid' I've still got my job, oh 
yes, eveiybody is sorry for me. The 
diieeloi of the company spoke to me; 
he had tears m his eyes. But perhaps 
you don't believe me? 1 could hardly 
believe it myself. But it's true. 1 
swear it—by my dead children—yes. 
What a woi Id! You know I simply can’t 
understand why they arc all so good to 
me. Didn't i lun over my children, kill 
my own children ? Because my mind was 
on the pigetm shoot—now you know! 1 
haven't told anyone else, but it was 
I he pigeon shoot 1 was thinking of, 
instead ol the life of others and my 
diildien's bread ! 1 shall never shoot 
pigeons again, not ever—it’s cruel, 
isn't It? They'ie so beautiful. 

Look !” 

In the dusk of the castle square a 
white pigeon dropped softly at our feet. 
Then I watched the slight, almost boyish 
ligure of the man walk away across the 
square and disappear in a shadow— 
the deep shadows of the huge castle. 

Transisiltd by Margartt D. Howl« 
Courusy : **Sc»U lAUrnationar* 
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the world’s largest double bascule 
' bridge now spans the Bay of Cadiz 
in southern Spain. Jointly built by 
German and Spanish firms and model¬ 
led afterthe wellknown Luebcck bridge 
In West Germany. Its 68-metre flaps 
open up to allow large vessels to pass 
through the shipping lane in three 
minutes. When upright, the flaps are 
as high as a 20-storey skyscraper 







A Judo tournament for women, the 
'^flrit of Its kind In West Germany, 
created a sensation among sports 
people all over the Federal Kepubllc of 
Germany. For, apart from proving that 
women could do It equally well when 
compared to men, the tournament 
established the right of 15,000 |udo 
females who had been denied their 
claim on aesthetic considerations. 




tHIRTEEN-YEAR old Ulrich Baethge 
' from Breitenbach, Hesse State, 1$ 
the Federal Republic's youngest TV 
announcer. Still school-going, the 
young Baethge reads out a monthly 
news bulletin, specially devised for 
children A Hesse champion of elo¬ 
cution from his age group, Ulrich 
Baethge came off best from a group of 
thirteen in a Radio Hesse TV test 



••(-ARDENS of Music.” the West 
'^German Pavilion at Osaka’s 
Expo-70, had two unique visitors when 
Peter Klemm and his wife reached the 
Federal Republic's exhibition halls In 
Japan on a BMW motorcycle combina¬ 
tion after completing a tour of 43,000 
km. Leaving Vvest Berlin in Oct. 1967, 
the young tourists travelled through 
13 European, Aslan and Far Eastern 
countries before they reached Japan. 
No wonder If autograph hunters be¬ 
sieged them on their arrival 




DATHING Is more than cleanliness 
^and means more of comfort and 
exercise. This new concept of bath¬ 
ing was highlighted by an exhibition 
“'The Bathroom As A Health Centre" 
at Hamburg. The new bathroom of 
today Is laid with gaily coloured tiles, 
and apart from providing for the family 
bath, contains a home sauna and a 
rower-trainer. The exhibition also 
gave practical tips on building or con¬ 
verting old Into new style bathrooms. 


the latest of mini-cars to roll off 
' from the assembly lines at Frankfurt 
is the AWS Piccolo Far cheaper 
than the Volkswagen, the new mini¬ 
car is made of sheet steel, is plastic 
coated and Is rust-proof. With a 
250-400 cc Goggo engine and chassis, 
the smallest car can be used for trans¬ 
port even in closed-door workshops. 


cRIDOLIN, the tiniest baby hippo 
' ever born, brought a bagful of sur¬ 
prise both for the mother hippo at 
the Hanover Zoo as well as for the 
zoo-keepers. Measuring a foot long and 
weighing II lbs. at birth, the newborn 
was much below the avcragb dwarf 
hippo. The grown-up dwarf Iwoo's 
statistics arel 2 ft. i In. and,6lS | 


A Hamburg high school hat Intro- 
educed computer technology as a 
new subject for Its wards. With one- 
fourth of the upper class students 
voluntarily participating In the course 
during the free afternoons, the new 
subject Is already a great success. The 
new Siemens computer enables the 
students to master the controls easily. 


S'- ' 
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MARK THE CONTRAST 


flying-timas have one thing in 
»^7T*^®I *'■" increasingly. 

tr!mi!^lJ"Stewardesses who 
fhl * ^''''"9 'he seventies— 

h« K^® !^?®^ '®*®- For Lufthansa, this will 

be another boost for its existing air traffic of 6 8 


million passengers plus new norms of cruisino 
speeds and comfort. The picture above showrlts 
stewardesses in the new mini-skirted uniforms that 

mror^n '^hile the one below 

ncorporates ten changes. How good are you in 
laying youi finger on the changes made ? 
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IN SHORT 



"The ties that have 
grown between West 
Berlin and the Federal 
Republic of Germany 
are a threat to nobody. 
They are however facts 
and realities which 
everyone should ack^ 
nowledge ... ” Kenneth 
Rush, US Ambassador 
to Bonn during the US 
Independence day cele¬ 
brations in West Berlin. 

600 scientists and 
students from coun¬ 
tries all over the world 
attended the 20th con¬ 
ference of Nobel 
Laureates at Lindau, 
South Germany. For 
the first time in the 
history of the congress 
a Nobel-Prize winner 
from the Soviet Union, 
Professor Nicolej 

Semenow, participated. 

■k 

West German ex¬ 
ports to the Soviet 
Union in 1969 increas¬ 
ed by 41% over those 
of the preceding year 
and reached the record 
level of 1.6 billion marks 
{Rs. 320 crores). Ger¬ 
man imports from 
Russia amounted to 
1.3 billion marks or 
Rs. 260 crores. 

■k 

Winning five out of 
the ten open events at 
the Royal Henley Re¬ 
gatta, West German 
oarsmen clearly do¬ 
minated the competi¬ 
tion. In the race for the 
coveted Diamond Chal¬ 
lenge Sculls Trophy, 
West Germany's Joa¬ 
chim Meissner defea¬ 
ted the favourite Pat 
Delaficid of Great 
Britain. 

it 

West Germany's 
" HoechsP'and the Dutch 
steelmakers "Hoogo- 
vens" have agreed to 


form a Joint holding 
company to pool their 
resources and market 
strategy. The new 
group—if approved by 
the Dutch and German 
governments — will be 
the EEC's second 
largest steel producer 
with an annual output 
of 12.5 million tons. 


The Tamilnadu Chief 
Minister Mr. Karuna- 
nidhi left Madras for 
a three-week tour of 
West - European coun¬ 
tries including the 
Federal Republic. 


West Germany is 
considering a proposal 
to assist India in setting 
up a pilot plant for the 
production of concen¬ 
trated protein from 
green algae. The West 
German Ministry for 
Economic Cooperation 
is expected to send two 
experts, a nutritional 
adviser and an algae 
technologist to India 
to report on the 
possibilities. 


An exhibition of 
paintings of the noted 
Indian artist, Mrs, 
Damyanti Chowla, was 
opened in Stuttgart 
under the Joint pat¬ 
ronage of Lord Mayor 
Dr. Amulf Klett and the 
Indian Ambassador, 
Mr, Khub Chand. 


An 18-man West 
German expedition led 
by Munich physician 
Dr. Herligkoffcr con¬ 
quered the 26,600 feet 
Nanga Parbat Peak 
by way of the Rupal 
flank. One member of 
the expedition, Guenter 
Messner, died in the 


I attempt, when he was ' J 
Ij hit by an avalanche^ 


I West German and 
j American glider pilots 
1 won top honours in the 
i world soaring cham- 
I pionihips which con- 
\ eluded at Marfa 
1 (Texas) on July 4th. 
Helmut Reicimann, 
28, a teacher from 
West Germany won 
the standard class 
with a total of 8,663 
j points. The open class 
•faj won by American 
Heorge Moffat, fol- 
' lowed by West Ger- 
I many's Werner Gros.se. 


While German tour¬ 
ists vi.sit far-flung 
places all over the world 
in increasing numbers, 
tourist - traffic into 
Germany has also pick¬ 
ed up considerably. 
From 1968 to 1969 the 
number of foreigners 
visiting West Germany 
increased by 5.4% to 
a total of 26.4 crores. 

* 

Dr. O. Soltmann, 
Consul General of the 
Federal Republic of 
Germany in Bombay 
handed over a donation 
of Rs. 51,443 to the 
Ackworth Leprosy 
Hospital in Wadala 
on behalf of the Ger¬ 
man Leprosy Relief 
Society. 

★ 

With a rise in passen¬ 
ger traffic by 18.2% 
and an increase in the 
freight business by 
8.28%" Lufthansa" Ger¬ 
man Airlines conclud¬ 
ed its most successful 
year so far. For the 
first time since the war 
the company will pay 
dividends. The expan¬ 
sion programme en¬ 
visages investments to 
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the tune of 2 billion 
marks (Rs. 400 crores). 

* 

The Federal Minis¬ 
try of Law is preparing 
to set up a central 
computerized data¬ 
bank to compile all 
available furidical in¬ 
formation including the 
written law, case-his¬ 
tories and legal litera¬ 
ture for instant access. 
* 

With gross sales 
amounting to 13.9 
billion marks (Rs. 
2,800 crores) in 1969 
Volkswagen, maker of 
the famous "beetle," 
remains the Federal Re¬ 
public's biggest in¬ 
dustrial enterprise. 

* 

Film director Basu 
Chatterji's maiden- 
venture "Sara Akash" 
has been selected for 
screening at the Semi¬ 
nar on Asian Films Sr 
the Ruhr Festival in 
Recklinghausen, West 
Germany. 
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iCHEEL MEETS GROMYKO 


Bonn-Moscow N^otiations Begin 


On July 16 Carman Fadaral Foraign Mlnittar Walter Schael, heading a 25.member delation 
arriaed In Moacow to atart the formal negotiatlona with Soviet Fereign Mlnlater Andrei Gromyko 
on a Non-Mgraaalon Pact between the Federal Republic of Germany and the Soviet Union. It la 
the German Foraign Mlntater’a aecend visit to Hotcow thia year, the Hrat having been a short 
stopover on route to New Delhi, when Soviet Deputy Foreign Hlnlatar Semyonolf arranged a 
surprise mMnIght banquet for Mr. Seheel and his delegation at Moscow ato-pert. With the opening 
of the present negotiations In Moscow a crucial issue of Germany's lastern Policy, aimed at 
nermalixing relationa with the countries of lastern Europe, has entered into Its decisive phase 


cOftliGN Minister Schest's visit to 
' Moscow was preceded by extensive 
Political groundwork Including Id 
sessions between Mr. Gromyko and 
Bonn's Special Envoy Egon Bahr, in* 
tensive discussions in the German 
Parliament and consultations with the 
French, British and American 
Governments. 

In a statement before his departure, 
.dr, Schael outlined the aims of his 
Wmlsslon. He called to mind Chancel- 
' lor Konrad Adenauer’s Moscow 
negotiations in 1955. '‘These efforts 
remained Incomplete, however," Mr. 
.Schael said. “There was still no sound 
basis of a constructive development of 
relations between the Soviet Union 
end the Federal Republic of Germany. 
Now it Is up to us to make this new 
beginning. That is why we are going 
to Moacow for negotiations. Our aim 
Is that between the Soviet Union and 
ourselves, the principles of the United 
Nations Charter on the renunciation 
of the use and threat offeree shall be 
|utt as determinative as they are in 
our relationship with our Western 
allies. With that at a foundation, a 
progressiva and positive development 
It to be Introduced that will Intensify 
and restructure our ties In all sectors 
of economic, cultural, and technologi¬ 
cal cooperation, and in human 
relationa. In a fundamentally Improved 
relationship of this kind, we see an 
Important element of German and 
Europeen security. Our efforts towards 
the unity of the Germans within the 
terms of a European settlament will 
not be prajudlcad bv the treaty towards 
which we are working, At the same 
lime, we will make It clear to our 
negotiating partners that a peaceful 
settlement for Berlin that will permit 
Its Inhabitants to live In freedom and 
tecurltv It a prerequisite for putting 
Into emet the treaty on the renuncia¬ 
tion of force. I hope we will succeed In 
arriving at favourable results In 
Moscow, At any rate, wo will do our 
Mri to change mistrust Into trust, 
<|i{Mfrontatlon Into cooperation.’' 

The Bonn Government after exten¬ 
sive dlacutslons In parliament and at 
cablnat level formulated lu expecta¬ 
tions with regards to the Moscow 
talks In tha following six points : 


I (If Tha refottens between tbs Mwal 
I Republic of Germany and the Soviet 
! Union should In future be based on the 
! renunciation of the use of force or the 
I threat of force In the some way at It 
I ofreody tlw case in the re/otloai 
I between the Federal Republic and the 
throe Western Powers. This refers 
' also to the Inviolability of the terri¬ 
torial Integrity of all states and their 
borders. 

I For differences of opinion and moot 
' questions which still remoln after the 
' eenclusion of a treaty on the renunclo- 
: tian of force, tha threat of force or 
the use of force must likewise be 
1 excluded. 

(2) The Federal Government's stand 
' with regard to the Berlin question 

remains unaffected. It proceeds on 
the ossumptlon that the Four Power 
negotiations will result In securing 
close ties between the Federal Republic 
and West Berlin and the unimpeded 
access to West Berlin. Without such 
guarantees a treaty on the renuncia¬ 
tion of force cannot be retired. 

(3) The validity of existing treaties 
and agreements with third portlet will 
remain unaffected by the treaty to be 
concluded. Thit Includes the to-called 
•'Treaty on Germony.'' 

(4) The right of the Germans to self- 
determination will remain unaffected 
by the treaty to be concluded. The 
Constitution. Including Its preamble— 
which ealit upon all Garment to strive 
towards the unity of the notion In self 
determination and freedom—It not 
subject to negotiation. 

(5) The Federal Geverament pro¬ 
ceeds from the assumption that the 
datired treaties with the Soviet Union, 
with Poland and with other Worsow 
Pact States, etpeelally the ostablisb- 
mant of relations with the G.O.R. on 
the basis of the 30 pointt presented by 
the Federal Government during the 
Kamel meeting, will lead to the estab¬ 
lishment end development of normal 
relations. The Federal Government 
considers this policy for a better co¬ 
existence of the notions and the secur¬ 
ing of peace In Europe os one 
Integrated whole. 

(6) The Federal Government notes 
with sotl^aetlon that this policy meets 


jyh the fiill approval of the three 
twstjra f^ers, tiM fflamberatatas of 

and the 

Atlantic Alliance and It support!^ 
by them. 

Federal Chancellor Willy Brandt, In 
an Interview with the “Neue Rhein 
Zaltung" highlighted the crucial 
Iwuesofthe Moscow negotiations on 
the renunciation of force : “The core 
of the matter," the Chancellor said, 
“Is that wo want to augment our good 
relations with the West by more nor¬ 
mal relations with tha East." Asked 
about Berlin’s role in Bonn's Eastern 
Policy, Mr. Brandt said that the 
Western Powers’ Interests In Berlin 
were also Involved, but that "first and 
foremost our own interests" were 
concerned. “It Is a region that has 
grown together with—and can live 
together only with—the Federal Re¬ 
public of Germany. By and large Ger¬ 
man Interests In Berlin and those of 
the Western Powers coincide, said the 
^ancellor, but they are not Identical. 
We mutt make It clear that what is 
Important In Berlin is not only for 
Western garrisons to be there but 
that It Is more Important, or at 
least equally Important, for the city 
to live and (It Into the changing 
European landscape. And that is just 
what we are working towards, and 
that is why we have said that a treaty 
between the Soviet Union and our¬ 
selves can only be effective—fully 
effective—when It Is clear that the 
Interests of Berlin, and that means 
West Berlin, In concrete terms, are 
well taken care of.” 

A Not# of Cmitloii 

Asked about tha possibility of the 
tegotiatlons getting stuck over this 
Issue, the Chancellor replied : 

“The situation might arlae whore 
Foreign Minister School comet and 
toys that Moscow Is to littio proparod 
to Include our Intorosts In this area 
In lu considerations that I will have 
to suggest that we wait before 
signing. I cannot rule out this 
possibility." Mr. Brandt added, “but 
the probability Is that this connection 
will not really crystalllxo until It comes 
to ratifying the treaty.” 
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UNDERWATER 
RESEARCH IN 
GERMANY 

While the exploitation of the internal and external 
resources of the earth is at its height and hitherto 
inconceivable probes are being made into space to 
utilise its secrets tor man, our oceans, as a means of 
enriching human life, have comparatively received 
insufficient attention Of late, however, scientists 
have devoted themselves to oceanic research with a 
' view to augment food lor the growing population or 
to add to the supply of raw materials to run industries. 
Oceanographic research, though limited to a few 
countries at present, has gained a vital importance. 
In West Germany, this research is being conducted in 
various underwater laboratories in its surrounding seas. 

AS "Helgoland,” the first ever undcr- 
^water laboratory dived into the 
North Sea 3lan off the coast of eastern 
Helgoland about a year ago, the 
Federal Republic initiated its first 
major experiment in oceanogrupliical 
research. One of the world's largest 
marine research centres operating at a 
depth of 73 feet, the Helgoland lab 
since then has served as a work-cum- 
living centre for biological and oilier 
scientific experts. This regular featuic 
of deep'Sea research has brought West 
Oermany in the forefront of pioneering 
research along with U.S.A. and France. 

Oipable of prolonged operations, 
the Helgoland Laboratory comprised 
a 30 ft long cylindrical tube mounted 
on four adjustable legs, it is connect¬ 
ed with an overhead support buoy 
which has its own diesel power unit, 
air compressor, oxygen supply unit, 
radar equipment and a radio Imk-up 
with the coastal control station. The 
undersea station, in turn, consists of a 
laboratory fitted with sophisticated 
observation instruments and living 
accommodation for aquanauts. Nonnal 



An artist's impression of the Helgoland underwater project 
shows the sea-lab, the support buoy and the sea-bed Igloos. 
The mprine lab has been in operation for a year now. 


finally the research station near the 
island of Norderney is working on thei 
problem of sea water pollution. 

The five-year plan for 1969-73 
envisages detailed research in such 
diverse spheres as tapping of new 
sources of food supply, utilisation of 
minerals and petroleum from the sea 
I and meteorological phenomena con- 
' nected with the oceans. 

The entire research, estimated to 
cost about DM 132 million during the 
five-year period, promises to be a 
pioneering effort to master the oceans. 
But once these efforts start bearing 
fruit, there will be ample hope of 
feeding the increasing populations with 
new food or feed our industries with 
minerals recovered from the sea. Also 
the new research will, in time, enable 
man to save the coastal continental 
shelves from continuous erosion or 
give better navigational facilities for 
our shipping. 


supplies of food 
and fresh water arc 
maintained to keep 
the crew going for 
two weeks. Among its other novel 
features, the marine lab has a sub¬ 
mersible diving chamber which acts 
as an elevator for transferring the 
personnel to and from the surface. 

The first phase of the Helgoland 
underwater laboratory project was 
successfully carried out by groups of 
four aquanauts working in turns. The 
fitness of the technical equipment was 
tested and studies were made to see the 
stresses and strains of underwater 
conditions on human physiology. 
Besides, enough scientific data was 
collected on whose basis long-term 
plans of oceanographic research could 
be formulated. 

Apart from the Helgoland Under¬ 
water laboratory experiments are also 
being made in deep-sea fishing in the 
Baltic Sea. Under the waters of Lake 
Constance, on the other hand, another 
underwater centre is engaged in the 
construction of rigs and dykes. And 



Below the waters of Lake Constance two aquanauts spent An aquanaut prepares to dive into the Baltic Sea wfiare 

a week finding out new ways of constructing rigs and dykes experiments at deep-sea fishing are being conducted 
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THE 

“ECONOMIC MIRACLE” 
EXECUTIVES 




xHE "typical" German executive, 
' according to statistical researcli, is 
between 55 and 60 years old, politi¬ 
cally uncommitted, and Protestant. 
Usually from the middle or upper 
middle class, he has a degree in 
economics, law, or. In most cases, in 
engineering or the natural sciences. 
After his education he takes a position 
with one firm and leaves it only upon 
retirement. His career is a long 
process of work towards the top. 
Having made his first step towards 
success before the Second World 
War, he experienced the destruction 
of the German economy at the end of 
the war. The post-war economic 
' miracle, the Winschaftswunder, Is 
largely the result of his efforts. 

This describes a hypothetical 
executive within the leadership of 
the giant German companies. Although 
he commands the highest popular 
status in Germany, he is far less prom¬ 
inent than a film or football star; in 
fact, the Germans hardly know their 
executives. There are only four 
industrial "dynasties" known to more 
than ten per cent of the West German 


citizens Krupp, 

Thyssen, Oetker, 
and Flick But 
hardly anyone 
has heard of 
Gerhard Tacke, 
who, as the boss 
of 250,000 em¬ 
ployees of the 
Siemens Corp., 

IS the biggest 
employer. 

Only a few 
Germans have 
any concept of 
what an execu¬ 
tive (in German 
■■Manager") is. 

He IS often eon- a bird's eye-vi 

fused with the of an automob 

title given to a a glimpse of th 

boxing promoter 

or the producer of a variety 
show—or even an Insistent salesman 
who sells vacuum cleaners door-to- 
door. That’s why business executives 
In Germany suffer a certain status 
complex. They prefer to be called 
"industrialists" or **cntrepreneurs," 
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A bird's eye-view oj cats awaitng trans-shipment in front 
of art automobile factory in Ingohtadt, Bavaria, affords 
a glimpse of the economic boom that sweeps IVesr Germany 

a variety even though they don’t actually own 
tent salesman the firms they direct and are, after 

aers door-to- all, only employees. But they are much 

ess executives better paid the top German executives 
:ertain status earn between $50,000 andS 175,000 per 
to be called year—more than their British and 

itrepreneurs," French counterparts. 



Gerhard Tacke once supported himself 
in Chicago by ironing shirts in his 
st^ent days. Today he presides over 
Siemens—-the giant electtical firm 


Wolfgang Reuter, DEMAG Pi evident 
in the third generation regarib his 
work in setting up the Rourkela steel 
plant as a highly rewarding experience 


Krupp President Guenlei Vogebang 
is known as one of the glamour bovs of 
German industry. For him his 12 
hours of high pressure work is a sport. 





Kmt Lotz had neither business I 
training nor format education in a I 
university. Today he heads the worid 
famous Volkswigeii enterprise 

West German executives frequently 
owe their top positions to a wish for 
retirement by the firm’s owners. The 
firm’s founders usually withdraw from 
the business by the third family genera¬ 
tion, and allow others to take over the 
management. Only a few continue 
directing their own companies, such 
as Max Grundig (electrical appliances) 
and Rudolf August Oetker (foods, 
shipping, services) Firm-owners and 
their heirs rarely operate on the i 
front line of management, contending ; 
themselves usually in supervisory '< 
capacities. Ernst Siemens, for instance, 
the main stockholder of the largest i 
German electrical equipment manu- 
facturers, presides over the general 1 
meeting of the Siemens A.G., Munich. 

The road to the top levels of 
business management leads invariably 
through the university, and conse¬ 
quently a type of executive technocrat, 
has gradually developed in Germany. 
One out of three German executives 
with a university education holds a 
degree in engineering or the natural 
sciences; such is the case with Bayer 
boss Bernhard Timm, and Thyssen’s 
Hans Guenther Sohl. One out of four 
has a degree In economics, like Egon 
Overbeck of Mannesmann, Gerd Tacke 
of Siemens, and Guenther Vogelsang 
of Krupp. And only one in five 
studied law like Joachim Zahn, 
president of the distinguished German 
firm of Daimler-Beni. Kurt Loti of ! 
Volkswagen is an exception; the head | 
of Germany’s largest corporation does | 
not have a degree. But the trend is i 
obvious—the elite among West \ 
German executives emphasixe more j 


Joachim Zahn comes from a family 
winch sent all its .sons into business 
He presides over Dainder Benz — 
the makers of Mercedes cars 

and more on professional and technical 
specialty, particularly in the field of 
economics. Germany, as In the 
States, however, the road to the top 
only begins when one has his first 
executive position. Even with a degree 
no one is assured of inclusion in that 
smail circle of top executives. A 
diploma IS nevertheless the best 
credential for consideration; It 
shortens the time needed to gain 
medium management positions, where 
the ambitious candidate can overcome 
his competition simply by demonstra¬ 
ting his superior capabilities. 

Contacting influential people can bo 
the biggest difficulty for an aspiring 
executive, and mere luck frequently, 
can influence his career decisively. 
Professor Karl Winnacker, president 
for many years of the giant Hoechst 
Corporation (chemical products), once 
said, “When 1 started out at IG 
Farben as a young graduate there were 
80 or a hundred colleagues b»lnning 
their careers at the same time. They all 
got stuck somewhere along the way.” 
Only Winnacker made it to the top. 

A typical German method of ad¬ 
vancement IS termed “adoption,” A 
likely candidate is “adopted” by an 
older superior—he is helped along, 
looked after, made a representative of 
his patron much as. In the blue-collar 
field, an apprentice Is assigned to a 
master to learn the job from an 
expert. This happened to the president 
of Bayer, Professor Kurt Hansen. In 
1952 the 42-year-old Hansen, expecting 
an assignment to direct a department 
was told by Bayer head Professor Dr. 
Ulrich Haberland that he planned for 


Kurt Hansen came to Germany via Vil 
the Trans-Siberian railroad years ago 
and rose to become President of Bas er, 
the phai maceutical fii m of world repute 

Hansen to be his successor. For nine 
years Hansen was systematically pre- 

S ared for the )ob. He visited the 
!SA and India, and “the Baden-Baden 
Industrialists Seminar,” the most 
renowned German management school 
which IS attended only by executives 
with at least seven years’ experience 
in a responsible position. 

But German industry accepts neither 
a degree nor “adoption” as substitute 
for the long years of practical expe¬ 
rience. Degree-holders must serve a 
Iciig time before they are invited to 
join the board of directors. 

Two-thirds of the top German 
executives have risen within their 
companies in these clearly discernible 
steps: starting as junior executives, 
they moved on to become heads of 
departments or research projects, 
company agents, directors, and finally, 
members of the executive committee. 
Ph. D. economist and Siemens chief- 
executive Gerd Tacke followed this 
route, beginning at Siemens in 1932, 

Only one in five executives enters t 
a company after a successful career 
In politics or government, and job¬ 
hopping—the calculated climb upward 
by shifting from firm to firm—Is rare 
In German Industry. Whoever enters 
a firm at the top has usually held a 
similar post before; Guenther Vogel¬ 
sang, for example, was already a 
member of the Mannesmann board of 
directors when he became chief exeejf 
tive of Krupp. In general, however, 
careers In the management of German 
Industry are developed over long 
years; there's almost no such thing as 
a “lightning success.” 
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ECONOMIC COOPERATION 
BETWEEN INDIA AND GERMANY 


Speaking on the occasion of the Fourteenth Annual Meeting of 
the Indo-German Chamber of Commerce in Bombay on July 10. 
1970, Dr. Guenther F. Werner, Minister in the Embassy of the 
Federal Republic of Germany, surveyed the field of Indo-German 
Economic Cooperation. Dealing with the three major aspects of 
Economic Assistance, Trade and Industrial Colldboraiion. Di. 
Werner brought out in detail howcloso economic, cooperation bet¬ 
ween India and Germany really is. Following is the first pan of his 
speech dealing with EconomicAssistance and Indo-GerrntinTrade 


ECONOMIC cooiTcration between 
^India and the Federal Republic of 
Germany is close—closer even than 
probably most Indians and Germans 
realixe. It rests on three pillars: aid, 
industrial avilaboration and trade. As 
to aid extended to India, Germany is 
second only to the United States ; as 
to industrial collaboration with India, 
.Germany ranks third ; as to trade with 
f^ndia, Germany for a long time held 
the third place and at present is fifth. 
Let me give a few comments on each 
of these three fields of cooperation. 

First to aid : In the late ’sixties. 
Gel many emerged as the major source 
after the United Stales of financial 
resources to developing countries. 
German net transfer to developing 
countries of official and private capital 
in 1969 amounted to the huge sum of 
DM 8.9 billion, equivalent to Rs. 1,780 
crores. That means, German net aid 
HUS 7i times as much m that of all 
communist countries taken tonelher* 
Whcicas conmiunisl countries spent on 
aid less than 0.1 per cent of their 
national income, Germany spent 1.48 
per cent of her Gross National Pro¬ 
duct, thus considerably exceeding the 
1 per cent target set by UNCTAD 11, 

At the same time, Germany has been 
steadily softening the terms of her 
ofTicial aid. New dcveloptnenl loans 
as a rule have a maturity of 30 years, 
a grace period of eight years and an 
interest rate of 2.5 per cent. In 1969 
outright grants and loans with a grant 
element of at least 61 per cent con¬ 
stituted almost three-fourths of total 
official aid commitments. Less than 
one-third of the loans was tied to . 
purchases from Germany. The i 
German Government, moreover, is in ‘ 
the forefront of those advocating total j 
untying of aid, i 

It is evident that German aid is not ' 
another form of export promotion as 
has teen said recently in the Lok i 

'■b ! 

•Net difbursemente by communist countries to 
non-communist developing countries emountedl 
to $ 32S million in 1968. The ngure for 1969 was 
probably slightly lower. (Estimate of OECD) 


Sabha. It is also evident that econo¬ 
mic assistance to developing countries 
has been given high priority by the 
German Government. Whereas m the ’ 
1968-1972 period total federal expendi¬ 
ture will increase by 5.5 per cent per 
year, otficial aid is planned to increase 
by 11 per cent annually. 

German aid has been scattered over 
the whole of the developing world, but 
India has got the lion’s shaic. As 
much as 35 per cent of all official 
bilateral loans have gone to India. Or 
to give an absolute tiguie ■ between 
1957 and 1969 India received fiom 
Germany more than DM 5 billion of 
official bilateral grunts and loans. 

Let me now go on to trade : Indo- 
German trade reached a peak in 1965- 
66 but ha. since constantly been 
dec!' .ntg. The reason behind this 
decline IS obvious. India in her trade 
with Germany had developed a large 
and persistent deficit, and the Indian 
Government decided to cut this 
deficit to size by restricting impoits 
from Germany. 

A comment on the Indian deficit, I 
feel, may be useful, Indian trade 
statistics don’t take into account 
indirect trade via third countries. 
Consequently, since Germany's in¬ 
direct imports from India consider¬ 
ably exceed her indirect exports lo 
India, Indian trade statistics exagge¬ 
rate the extent ol the Indian deficit. 
Indirect trade taken into account, ilie 
Indian deficit in 1968-69, for instance, 
was not Rs. 932 but Rs. 572 miilioii 
that IS as much as Rs. 360 million less 
than the figure shown m the Indian 
statistics. The Indian deficit thus was 
more than covered by German aid, 
disbursed to India through bilateral 
and multilateral channels in 1968-69. 

This leads me to a second remark. 
To many Indians a trade deficit seems 
to be something bad for the country 
ipso facto. But it must not be over- 
! looked that aid in real rather than in 
monetary terms can onlv be transferred 
j via a trade deficit. If trade is balanced, 
as it is with the East European 



Dr. Guenther F. M'riner, Minister in 
the Lmbassy of the Federal Republic 
oj Germany, addrewing the 14th 
annual meeting of the Indo-Ceiman 
Chamber of Coninieice in Domhav 

countries, there can he no net aid in 
real teims. As long, thcrclore, as 
India considcis capital import to be 
useful for speeding up development, 
she has 10 plan for a trade defic.. 
equal to the desired amount of net aid. 

Allowing lor a liadc deficit, of 
course, does not at all imply that 
India should not make cverv clfort to 
boost her exports and thus simul¬ 
taneously to widen the scope loi her 
imports. As you know, boosting 
Indian cxpoits to Geimany has be¬ 
come a common goal of the Indian and 
German Govei nments. Both Govern¬ 
ments have set up a joint 1 ngmeering 
Fxpoit Promotion Pioiccl under which 
Gcmtaii experts tram Indian pci- 
sonriel in export promotion techniques, 
make Indian firms acquainted with the 
requirements of the German market 
and even directly assist Indian expor- 
tcis in winning contiacls from 
Germany Viewed fiom the German 
.side. It IS a project unique m the 
history of world trade, for here, for 
the fust time, a country spends energy 
and money not to promote its exports 
but us imports. Nevertheless, the 
piojccl IS noi entirely altruistic. For 
as we have seen, expanding Indian 
, exports to Germany, in the end, would 
; give scope for increasing also German 
, exports lo India. According lo Indian 
] statistics, ciigincci ing exports to 
! Germany almost doubled in 1967-68 
I and rose even more sharply in 1969-70, 
overall exports lo Germany increased 
from Rs. 223 million m 1967-68 to 
Rs. 265 million in 1968-69 and to 
approximately Rs. 290 million in 
1969-70. 

( To he concluded } 
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ENCOUNTER V 



Kui/iukali tlMitci ^ i/ifw many admirers 
ill ihe Ruhr /V.Mno/ /lhave Federal 
Miniiicr l>r. Frhatd F.ppler i\ \een 
mill line of them 


'Mndta hat pretfnivd In tha form 
of Kathakali an exprottiva harment 
of danca, and drama, a form 

of art- whose strange but convincing 
powwr and quality it in no way In- 
ftTior to the best performances 
(he European theatre.'* - Die Welt 


"Padma presented a standard of her 
art which would have put any clastl- 
cal ballerina, any expert of the 
modern dance, to ahame." 

— Neue Ruhr Zeltung 



Strong supple nngers moved over the mellow strings of an old sur bah 
Darbari soared into the hushed air of the concert hall. As the inclod> ri| 
love playing for you,” be told the audience, “you all listen so bcauti 
Astonishing, because even though be was Ustad Imrat Khan, playing the o 
raga vras falling in an unfamiliar cascade on alien ears—for the «ia 
drummer) like an elegant cameo of his culture was in the festival hall ofRi 

ICuropean gathering of Cen 


IJOW did n happen? Part of the 
answer lies in ihe fad that the 
organisers of this year’s Ruhr Festival 
decided to make history by including 
Asian culture in their bill of fare for the 
first lime. Troupes from Thailand. 
Indonesia and India added a vivid 
touch of tropical colour to the 24-year- 
old festival, and the industrially affluent 
Rutir valley got a glimpse of the cultural 
wealth of the so-called poor nations of 
the third world. 

The days of Recklinghausen’s 
•‘Encounter with Asia” cenlred round 
the sound and colour of classical dance. 
From Bangkok came the Royal Thai 
Ballet to present episodes from the 
Hindu epic Ramayana in the graceful 
La Khon style: from Bali, there was 
the Barong Ballot with its spirited 
repertoire of Kns and Barong dances. 
From Pakistan came the vocalist 
brothers, Salamat Ali and Nazaqat Ali 
with their agile voices. From India 
came the sitar ustad, Imrat Khan, 
Bharat Nalyam danseuse Padma Sub- 
rahnianyam, and the dazzling Katha- 
kalidancers of Kerala’sUdyogmandalam 
whom press reviews lauded as “the 
proudest flourish of Asian Art.” 

In ihcir own diverse ways, they were 
all facets of the same ancient heritage, 
stretching back, in the case of India’s 


Rallrniiii Riuliiia ’^uhtahnianiam, who won repeated applause, was one of the 
(rnlies of aiiiailion at KecklinphaWien. Federal Minister J)r. Erhard Eppler 
and Aiiiha-oador Khuh ('hand weie among those who complimented her 


natyaveda. to Ihe misty past of 21 cemy 

But altered and modified by the sea chungg 
and distance, the art forms of the three ian^i 
at Recklinghausen to present a manv-spij 

panorama of Asia. 

With their lavish costumes and stage sciii 
dance troupes could not fail to make a visia 
even on an audience 
unused to such art 
forms. And with the 
brief explanatory 
talks that prefaced 
each performance, 
the festival fans 
could sense the , 

significance of the 
stylised movements 
and the intricate 

mudriis (linger ac- & . 

robatics, as one ’ 

German criiic put > 

if). As the theme of pi™ jjB 

each ballet unravel- JK 

led. Ihe varying k- HI 

tempo of the ae- ii 

companying drums * 

and cymbals also '' 

began to lake on qH ^ 

meaning 


But the music was A scene from (\iimii 
soraelhing else. Group, which lo’it 

India’s classical mu¬ 
sic IS an acquired 

taste- and the people of the West have so lai ■ 
It only as far as Ravi Shankar’s sitar urn if 
Even then, the long preamble of the aUiip 
each raga-essential for the Indian suikci 
tends to be soporific in the West. And ' 



musician's insirument happens to he the huinJ 
the usual grandstand show of technical Miim 
become a real trial for the uninitiated 1 
evident at the perfontiance with which itif 
encounter with Asia began—the voc.il 
Pakistan's Salamat and Nazaqat, with the li 
ills most flamboyant. While many of the Ind 
Pakistanis sprinkled about the hall had ibo 
nodding appreciatively in i espouse to ili 
gymnastics of the brothers, the ReckliD'ei>.»i'i 
lovers were clearly bewildered. 

Yet, a lew davs later. Ustad Iinrai btcn 
some of the s.irae lagas on his siiar and '■u 
And this time the rapport was electrical!'' ^ 
How did this happen'’ What moved 
give a standing ovation to the same mu^ic i 
liad struggled to endure only a few daV' 
w.is not just the difference between the nif 





about culuire before. And w the 
Ruhrfestspicle was born. 


jAUSEN 

M ASIA 

By RAZIA LSMAIL 


lie strains of tbe Indian ragn 
yjc musician leant forward, “I 
£nt; thine was that he was rieht. 
^t as few musicians can, the 
Ctb his ‘labalchi’ (accompanist 
tu audience was a comfortable 


fbaps It IS that the people who flock to the Ruhr 
ral every year have the knack of listening beauti- 
And of keeping their minds and hearts open 
aive new experiences, new ideas. 

i[ this rare gift, they really have only thcmseives 
!ha^. themselves, and the coal of the Ruhr 
and the bitter winter of 1946. These were the 
elements out of 
which the Ruhr 
Festival was horn. 

The story began in 
post-war Hamburg. 
In those hard times, 

it seemed that the 
, freezing cold opera 
\w, ' house and theatres 

would have to shut 
down. With their 
professional future 
hanging m the ba¬ 
lance, the articles 
of these insiitutions 
tried desperately to 
find some way of 
heating the build¬ 
ings, but nobody 
could help them. 
Nor could they find 
anyone with money 
to spare for opera 
and drama tickets. 
Some of the opera 
icaiie officials hnally got hold ol sonw trucks 
rove out into the countryside in the hope ol 
Coal. At Recklinghausen they found it 


i by a German Theatre 
It of the Ruhr Festival 


riiincrs and industrial workers ol the Ruhr 
knew what it was to state poverty and iinemploy- 
in the face. But in these hard limes they had 
ind they had potatoes. They offered them to 
Jiil-liit artistes. Truckloads of coal began to 
iti Hamburg. And the people of Recklinghausen 
the opera and theatre troupes to perform for 
the little Recklinghausen Concert Hall. In 
I ihcv would pay in potatoes and coal. 

the Hamburg artistes, there was no qiicsiion 
f'ciing fees from the Ruhr mnieis. The debt 
•hur side. But a performance at ilieRcck- 
H'l, theatre seemed a good way to show then 
Me. Mr. Otto Bunneister, administrative diiector 
Haniburg concert hall, masferminded ihe 
Imic'us? A immature cultural annv 4tX) 
, and techmcians—moved into the Ruhr coal 
■neugh food, and enough beds, weic found, 
Piav'-d at Recklinghausen for a week, to packed 
^f vwirkcrs who had never really bothered 


()tio Bunneister continued to take part 
liom Hamburg to the Ruhr, and the 
festival grew from strength to strength 
as the years went by. Cultural troupes 
from other parts of the German Federal 
Republic began to take part, and little 
by lillle Ihe nuclei of cultural groups 
emerged in the Ruhr towns themselves. 
The workers had realised that they 
could play an .iclivc role in the colour¬ 
ful world of the pet forming arts, once 
so far removed from their own world of 
furnaces and pitheads, smoke and soot. 

'1 he Hssen Municipal 1 heatre has 
now been taking part in the Festival for 
some years. The Westphalian Laend 
Theatre and the Dortmund Municipal 
Theatre also presented plays at this year’s 
festival. A “young forum", which grew 
out of the Cultural Conference of Trade 
Union Youth in 1961, has been actively 
associaicd with the festival ever since, 
organising discussions and seminars on 
interiiatiunal and socio-political themes 
1 his tune, Asia and the pioblems of 
tradition versus development figured 
prominently on the discussion list. They 
also occupied German and foreign 
scholars—including Asians -who met 
to ponder and explore the theme of 
■one world’ during the academic week 
held from June 1 to June 6, ihtee weeks 
after the festival began 

Formmg an eloquent buckdiop to 
the discussions and the feast of sound 
and movement was a photogiaphic 
exhibition. In a hundred photo¬ 
graphs, It reflected the image of Asia -- 
the tiadilional way ol lile, and the 
I sleep pathway to progress In the 
developing indusiiial unils of Thailand, 
Indonesia and India, the (>eoplc of the 
Ruhr could find echoes of their own 
home d'Slriel Another off-beat 
counterpoint of cultural dialogue was 
provided by a jazz group from 
Bangkok. Coniiiu: together for a 



U.siad Imrat Khan, the well-knom 
sitarvirtuoso,introducedtotht German 
audiences the beaut v of Indian ragas 


rhythmic jazz workshop with a pro¬ 
gressive jazz combo from their host 
country, the jazz men from the east 
had a theatre lull of young fans 
cheering thorn to the echo 

Bv the time the last curtain was rung 
down on the 1970 Ruhr Festival, it was 
clear ihat the Encounter With Asia was 
onlv the beginning of a widei cultural 
exchange for the people of both sides. 
The stage has already been set for other 
troupes, from other countries perhaps, 
to perforin al Recklinghausen. 

iCiitinnued nn page 10) 


Arltsies Jtmn South India'i Udvoemandativn who fame to participate in 
"hneoimtci with Asia." being neeived at the Diicsseldorf airport 



RUHR FESTIVAL IN 


RECKLINGHAUSEN 


PIB Chief Bhardwaj In Bonn 


Understandably, entertainment is 
not the sole aim of those who thought 
of bringing Asia to Reeklinghauscn. It 
is not even the main aim. Dr. Erhard 
Eppler, West Germany’s Minister for 
Economic Coopeiation, summed up the 
idea behind the encounter v' —■he met 
Thai, Indian and Indonesian journa¬ 
lists invited to attend the Festival. “It 
is to show us that nations which we 
call ‘developing’ have more ancient and 
more consolidated cultures than our 
own, to remind us that we have learnt 
—and can learn from Asia.” The aim 
of the cultural dialogue thus begun is 
to show—right in the heart of indus¬ 
trial Germany—that the popular notion 
of a “giver-receiver relationship” bet¬ 
ween the technically advanced coun¬ 
tries and the developing third world 
is inaccurate. 

Closely connected with the expanding 
technical and material aid to Asian 
countries, the industrial region 
stretching from the Rhine to the Ruhr 
Is an apt setting for a deeper relation¬ 
ship between Germany and Asia. The 
Ruhr Festival has already grown into a 
focal cultural event of national repute. 
And as Mr. Eppler pointed out, “trade 
unions helped to create it; it seems 
logical to have it connected with 
developmental activilies.” 

Moving into the international sphere, 
— and with a few forays into experi¬ 
mental theatic also included in its 
experience the Ruhr Festival is still 
very much a workers' affair. The new 
festival hall, opened in 1965, was built 
at a cost of 2t million DM—with 
money donated by the Federal and 
State governments, industries and the 
workers themselves. Of the 1,061 
scats, iwo-thirds are reserved for trade 
union members, and the bulk of every 
audience is composed of workers and 
their wives, all of whom pay only a 
third of the open sale price of their 
tickets. 

Tliematically. as well, the Ruhr 
Festival never ignores its origins. 
Workers’ problems and trade union 
rights ofieii form the subject matter of 
plays and other creative presentations. 
Representatives of the workers serve on 
the selection committee of the festival. 
Contacts bctvvcen visiting artistes and 
the people of Recklinghausen ore still 
close. During the drama and festival 
season, performing troupes lived with 
local working-class families, keeping 
alive the links forged in the cold winter 
of 1946. 

The first President of the Federal 
Republic, Dr. Theodore Heuss coined a 
slogan for Recklinghau,sen: “Kohle 
gab ich fur Kunst; Kunst gab ich fur 
Kuhle (“I gave coal for art; 1 gave art 
for coal).” As the festival—and with 
it the workers of the Ruhr—move on¬ 
ward into ever-widening cultural ex¬ 
perience, the words ring truer with the 
passage of time. 


]^R. M. L. Bhardwaj, 

Principal Informa¬ 
tion Officer to I he 
Government of India, 
visited Bonn recently. 

During his six-day stay 
in Bonn, Mr. Bhardwaj 
had talks with repre¬ 
sentatives of the Fried¬ 
rich Nauman and the 
Konrad Adenaur Foun¬ 
dation which arc playing 
a leading role in promo¬ 
ting international rela¬ 
tions. The Press Infor¬ 
mation Bureau chief's 
talks in the Federal Re¬ 
public culminated in a conference with his German counterpart. State 
Secretary Conrad Ahicrs. and a garden party extended to the Indian guest 





shows Mr. M. L Bhardwaj and .State Secretary Conrad Ahlers (right). 


Trausall C-160 Touches Down At Palam 


"THE 19-man crew of a German Air 
■‘^Foice transport plane got a 
traditional Indian welcome when a 
Tiansall C-160 touched down at 
Palam airport on July 12. It was 
the fust time ever that a German 
Air Force plane landed on the Indian 
soil. The Transall C-160, a lurho 
prop transporter with a flying weight 
of 50 ions, was buili in Gcimany 
under Freneh-Cjermati collaboration. 

The plane was on a routine flight 
to the space research station at 

Woomera in Australia when it broke its journey in New Delhi to deliver 
a new tropicalized German jeep for the German Military Attache in New 
Delhi. In the course t>f ils short break at Palam, the crew was warmly 
gieeted by Col Gucnicr Schmitz of the German Embassy. Above the 
pictiiie shows the caigo against the backdiop of the Transall C-lfiO. 


German EEC Vice-President Meets Sanjivayya 


/^OMMON interests 
and personal con¬ 
tacts spread over a 
wide range when Mr. 
Walter &ihrendt, the 
first Vice-President of 
the buropcan Common 
Market and an SPD 
member of the West 
German Parliament, 
called on a number 
of political and social 
figures m New Delhi. 
During a two-day 
stopover in the Indian 

Capital, the eminent German parliamentarian and SPD leader called on 
Mr. D. Sanjivayya, Union Minister for Labour and Rehabilitation, and 
discus.sed with him policy matters pertaining to labour and social 
security. Mr. Bchiendt also took time nlT his busy schedule to meet 
leaders of the two Congresses, PSP,1NTUC and the Indo-German Society 
of Youth Services before leaving for Japan. Above, picture shows Mr. 
W. Bebrendt with Mr. D. Saiyivayya at the latter’s offlee in New Delhi. 
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Theodor Weiseenbom 


The strange 
life of cousin 
Liborius 


QNE of the most kind-hcancd and at the same time one of the 
most mysletious pet sons I have cvei known was my cousin 
Liboniis, an artist He moved to mv home town and settled 
down there when I was about seven vears old. “I iboniis”— 
It IS an old-fashioneil name; it sounds soft and unusual, and it 
tends to draw an occasional smile However, the personality 
and the way of life of the man who boie that n.ime were lust 
as soft and unusual, if not mote so Many of the loices which 
shape our life had found a home in cousin l.ihoiius- he.iuly 
and ugliness, giealness and emptiness, the eonsoling and the 
terrifying But that was exactly why F felt .itlracied in some 
peculiar wav by my cousin when I was a young boy; because 
those veiy forces I have alicsidy meiilinned were benmning to 
have a growing influence ovci my own life at that time. And 
this IS also the le.tscvn why Ibis u' usual man, thiough his woids 
and through his w'holc way ol life, si.imited my formative yeais 
with such an indelible impression, and why i observed his life— 
and his last days—with veiy sincere and heartfelt sympathy 

I was in the second grade in elementary school when 1 got 
to know cousin I iboiius I can still see myself that summer 
afleinoon. silling on a loolslool m our cool living-room, holding 
a religious calendar in mv hands: mv mother was sewing, and 
standing in the middle of Ihe loom was a tall, thin, pale-laeed 
man of about foily with long aims and a black goalee. He 
luiiH'd to my father and s.iid, ‘ That luciiire is sold, Hanndiel- 
ric'h! 1 asked fifty talei foi it and gol a liundred. You see, ihcic 
aic still people m the eily who approciaie an!" And, in a voice 
filled with excilemcnt and cnlluisiasm, he added, “Some day. 
neighbour. I’ll paint a picluie as beautiful .is asciushed peat Is'" 

After that mv lathci look him calnilv 'ov Ihe aim and s.od 
in a soothing tone. “All right. 1-ihoiius, all iiehl; now it’s time 
lo go home! .Some might think you’ie running a lever and aie 
a hit dc'hiious" 

Then Liborius left. On his wav mil of the mom he passed 
me. pul his hand on my head and said, “Your falhei told me 
that you wiint lo become a pamiei, my boy. ^ ou have to come 
and visit me some lime and show me your piciiucs " I hen he 
w'cnt out Ihmugh the hallwav, and I heaid the fioiit-door latch 
click behind him. 

“Cousiii Lihonus is getting mme and more whimsic.il every 
day," my father said. "He is completely obessed with Ins 
work.” 

"He doesn't look vciy well," my mother added. 
paintings are beautiful.” 

That was the beginning of a strange tiiendslup for me .Some 
vague feeling had been aroused m me and 1 giadually lell some¬ 
how atlracicd by cousin I iboniis. But in ihe beginning, imdei 
Ihe influence of a mixture of love and fear. I icsisied this feeling 
to some extent. The strange man had been so kind when he 
spoke to me, but lust before that I had also heard him mention 
“crushed pearls," and as a result a cei tarn sonic thing was bi ought 
io life that had been completely unknown to me before, and 
scared me. It was the horror which lurks behind things, the 
horror which always bursts forth when a man's mind is no longer 
able to master the unfathomable, the undcfinabic. Bui while 
1 was still thinking about the man’s unusual words, 1 myself was 

( Continued on page 12) 
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subconsciously approaching ihe domain I 
of the unfathomable in which those 
words had had their birth, and suddenly 
memories of previous fears were 
awakened in me, memories of the hours 
I had spent in the gloomy light of the 
garret, bound by the fetters of inexplica¬ 
ble fear, alone with the shadows of my 
imagination, entertaining thoughts borde¬ 
ring dangerously close to the weird and 
the puesome. And I thought; perhaps 
cousin Liborius has had similar ex¬ 
periences. Thus it was largely a feeling 
that we had something m common that 
a few days later led me to accept the 
painter's invitation. 

It was still early in the morning when 
r left the house, walked slowly along the 
moat, past the church and up the hill 
to the upper part of the village. Under 
my arm was a roll of packing paper in 
which my mother had wrapped my pic¬ 
tures. The narrow, quiet street was 
bathing in Ihe warm rays of the sun; 
not a single person was in sight, and some 
birds were singing and flitting about in 
the ivy on the castle-garden wall. And 
I ^ally arrived at the old, carved door 
of the servants' quarters, located just off 
the street and in the older part of one 
wing of the castle. It was there that 
cousin Liborius had tented a room. T 
glanced back once more, looked up and 
down the street and was just going to 
ring the bell when the door opened and 
Otto, the forest ranger's little boy, who 
lived in the same building, hopped down 
the stone steps and shouted to me, 
“You going to see Liborius 7 Watch 
out! He’s a dangerous animal, □ wild 
boar!*' Before I could say anything, a 
window above me on the first floor open¬ 
ed, and cousin Liborius stuck his head 
out over some flower boxes and called 
down to me, “Come on up, young man !'* 
And he had such a hypnotic look in his 
eyes that I obediently entered the build¬ 
ing and walked up the dark, wooden 
stairway to his room. My heart pound- i 
ed as I stood at the top of the stairs a j 
moment and waited for him to open | 
the door. Liborius was very friendly | 
to me. I was permitted to sii down in j 
an old, upholstered armchaii, and I j 
made good use of an opportunity to 
observe this peculiar cousin of mine to } 
watch him as he stood in front of his 
work-table and bent down over my 
pictures. His long, black hair hung down 
over his white forehead in a nia/c of i 
confusion, his sensitive lips were sliglrly , 
parted and his dark, fiery eyes were as 
wide and as intense as usual. His eyes j 
looked almost wild as they darted over j 
each of my pictures, grasping in a few 
seconds ail the details they could hold, 
even seeming to pieicc the surfaces of 
my drawings. His movements were 
quick and determined as he looked 
thiough my woik. But he must have 
liked my pictures, because he glanced 
at me a few times and smiled and finally 
said, “Come hctc, my boy, you should 
see my paintings, loo!” 


And then he led me around his room 
to look at his oil paintings; there were, 
a lot of them, often hung three high 
one above another, I was very deeply 
impressed; never had I seen so many 
magnificent pictures at one time before. 
There were some very bright ones in 
wami yellows and many shades of red; 
there were summer landscapes with the 
sunlight shimmering over waving fields 
of gold, and when the sky was as blue 
and as clear as glass above the garden 
fences, the sun »owed in the dazzling 
panes, and the forest, light and green, 
resembled an organ on the hills in July; 
and everything was So bright and happy, 
so strong and so realistic that one could 
actually believe that the birds were 
flying over the fields and singing. There 
were paintings consisting of nothing 
more than a tremendous, warm cloud 
of light which glowed and revolved and 
flashed with so much intensity that 
looking at it caused one’s eyes to smart 
and burn. 

But there were also other types of 
pictures there m his room: dark, grey, 
no light, no sun, filled with nothing but 
suffering and fear. One painting was 
of a dreary, dismal meadow on an early, 
cold, foggy, morning; the grass was 
grey and dull, the fence-posts were rotting 
on the ground, and in the middle of the 
meadow was a single, wine-red tree 
trunk, completely alone, like a stranger. 

But there were not many pictures 
like that. They hung among the others 
like a dangerous threat, terrifying, shock¬ 
ing, but nevertheless, constituting a 
minority. 

Cousin Liborius stopped at one of 
the windows overlooking the castle 
I gardens. He stretched his arms, clasped 
I his hands on the back of his head, pushed 
I the wings of the window wide open and, 

' with some strange, yearning look in his 
eyes, gazed out into the bright sunshine. 
“Look, my boy, look how the sun hangs 
over the roofs!” he said. “And there, 
the castle prison-tower with the gable 
and the swallows! And there, the pond 
on the other side of the pine trees. The 
whole village is full of pictuics; you only 
have to open youi eyes and look and 
forget everything else." 

"Liborius,” I asked, “don't I have 
to do more than that if 1 want to paint 
a beautiful picture!" 

“Of course,” he answeicd. “When 
the moon shines, you someiimes have 
to get up in the middle of tlie night and 
go out into the forest. You can witness 
some wonderful things there. 1 do it 
quite often, because if you want to paint 
something beautiful, you first have to 
^ sec .something beautiful; and the forest 
' IS much prettier at mghl than in the 
I daytime. 1 usually go up to that area 
where they're cutting down trees for the 
charcoal works. It’s very quid there. 
Only the call of an occasional screeching 


Theodor Weis- 
senborn was 
born In Duessel- 
dorf on July 22, 
1933. He studied 
art education at 
the academy in 
his home town 
first and then 
philosophy, Ger¬ 
man philology 
and the Romance languages in Bonn, 
Wuerzburg and Lausanne. As early as 
1951 some of his short stones appear¬ 
ed in a number of magazines and 
anthologies and gained an even wider 
audience through the broadcasting 
networks In Austria, Switzerland and 
Germany. The first volume of his 
works, published under the title 
“Belnahe ein HImmelreich," earned 
him a leading position In the post¬ 
war group of promising young Ger. 
man authors, and, in addition, some 
outstanding book reviews have been 
written about his novel, "Ausser 
Rufwelte.’’ Welssenborn lives In 
Cologne at present and is working on a 
volume of satires and tales of grotes¬ 
queness, a book which will certainly ^ 
add to his prominence as a young j 
master of the dramatic short story. 


owl, the wind rustling in the tree tops 
and the murmuring and tumbling of a 
brook, I look for the densest spot in 
the forest, lie down on my back between 
some big roots and gaze up through the 
branches at the moon. And the longer 
1 look at it, the bettci 1 can paint it. 
Yes, my boy, everything that is to be 
dutiful must be looked upon with kne 
first and embraced by your heart." “A^ 
a rule 1 stay in the forest for a long lime.'' 
he continued, “until the coldness creeps 
up my spine, and sometimes 1 fall as- 
lf«p there on the moss between the tiec 
roots and don’t wake up until the sun 
rises the next morning, and the birds 
begin to sing.” 

Liborius was veiy serious as he 
spoke to me, almost as though I were an 
adult, and 1 was very proud of it. 

"Bill you might gel rlieiimalism 
doing that,'’ I said naively 

“Rheumatism!” cousin Liboiiiis 
asked as he stalled at me a moment. 
“Perhaps both of my legs might get 
frozen otV. But what docs that mattei 7 
If only the picture I paint the follow¬ 
ing day is just that much prettier ! 
One doesn’t need legs to paint a pic- 
tuie, even rheumatism can’t stop one 
from painting.—No," he added and con 
tinued with wild determination, "after 
a true painter has come to know the 
moon and the sun, he gladly sacrifice.s 
his sleep and health to get even closer 
to those heavenly bodies. Believe me', 
my boy: one single minute of under¬ 
standing the language of Ihe moon is a 

( Continued on page 13) 
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thousand timet more beautiful than the 
whole year the fat blacksmith spends 
drinking beer and playing cards.” 

“Liborius, take me to thrforest with 
you some time I" 1 begged. 

“That’s impossible,” he answered, 
“Anyone who wants to understand the 
moon has to be alone; after all, a pic¬ 
ture, too, can only be painted when 
you're completely alone.” 

While he was still talking to me, 1 
noticed a ladder leaning against the 
window-sill next to us. It could 
obviously be used to climb down to the 
castle gardens. 

“Why is that ladder there?” 1 asked 
inquisitively. 

“That's because of the demons here 
in this house," he answered seriously. 

“They sometimes make their pre¬ 
sence known, and then I have to be able 
to get out.” 

Then the strange man gave me an 
apple and said good-bye to me. I 
picked up my pictures and left. 

J’rom that day on I visited my cousin 
Liborius almost every week, and I felt 
subconsciously how his yearning to be 
very close to diings and to search deeper 
and deer)er into their nature was steadily 
growing. — But one day something 
suddenly happened which horrified me, 
and because I blamed Liborius for it, I 
avoided the good man for the rest of his 
life. This terrifying incident took place 
one winter evening when the painter 
and I were sitting in his room next to the 
stove. It was an old stove, several tiers 
high, with large, embellished cast-iron 
plates decorated with a lot of white 
porcelain knobs. Cousin Liborius had 
opened the damper and was staring into 
the flames; his pale face and sunken 
cheeks reflected the glowing-red fire; 
and flighty shadows danced and leaped 
around the walls and the ceiling and 
filled the room with strange, mysterious 
figures. 

Only the crackling of the burning 
wood broke the stillness of the room 
until 1 said. “Liborius. where can the 
prettiest pictures be found?” 

“I'll tell you, my boy,” the painter 
answered, “because this is an im^rtant 
question.—The most beautiful pictures 
of all are far away from here, and anyone 
who wants to see them has to go into a 
huge forest. And the farther he goes 
into the forest the higher the trees get, 
the lovelier the birds look and the more 
hrautifuliy they sing, and the sun shines 
blighter and brighter through the tree 
tops, but the path gets narrower and 
more and more dangerous — and the 
most beautiful pictures are still not in 
sight] But eventually he comes to a 


clearing, and there is a spring in the 
I middle of the clearing, a deep, deep 
! spring rising out of the core of the 
; earth. That is the spring of life. Those 
who wash in its waters see the most 
I beautiful paintings, incomparably exqui¬ 
site paintings lying at the bottom of the 
; spnng.” 

i And then the strange man leaned 
I forward, spread his fingers far apart and 
i bent them a littte, ]ike_ claws, and stared 
into the flames with wide, yearning eyes, 

[ as if the spring were there in front of 
I him and he had to acknowledge its pre¬ 
sence with all his senses. And in a 
r voice made hoarse by excitement, he 
' continued. “The forest, the ciearing and 
< the spring all lie in the hands of the 
i Almi^ty. And there are not only beauti- 
I ful pictures on the bottom of the spring, 

, there are also two other things which 
j are just as precious; truth and goodness. 

; They are.the sisters of beauty, and none 
: of these three things can live without 
: the others. Yes, really, the man who 
wants to paint a beautiful picture must 
first be pure and good himself.” 

At the time I may hardly have under¬ 
stood the deeper meaning of all he said, 
but I was intensely interested. The 
painter's words touched and warmed 
my heart, like the fairy tales my mother 
read to us at home. 

I 

“Why does the path through the ; 
forest become more and more dan- i 
gerous?” I asked. 

Cousin Liborius suddenly raised bis , 
head and stared at me with a wild look | 
in bis eyes. “Because the Devil lurks ‘ 
among the tree roots I” he shouted. His ‘ 
face and sunken cheeks, reddened by i 
the fire, his black beard and glowing I 
eyes looked terrifying at that particular | 
moment. “There are demons hiding in 1 
this house, too!” he exclaimed in a I 
strange, shrill voice. Then he jumped j 
up, took his gun out from behind the | 
wardrobe, raised it and shot at the ceil¬ 
ing b^ms. The fine shot sprayed into ' 
the ceiling with a flash and a bang; he [ 
wiped the perspiration off his forehead I 
and said in a tone of gnm satisfaction | 
“There. I've chased another squirrel j 
behind the wallpaper!” At that very 
moment an apple rolled off the wardrobe | 
and fell on the floor. Cousin Liborius . 
b^me terror-stricken, madness filled ; 
his eyes, he glanced all about, threw the . 
gun over his back, fiung the window ! 
open, dashed down the ladder and dis- | 
appeared in the vastaess of the castle 
gardens. The wind whirled through 
the window, shadows scurried along the | 
wads; I screamed, darted out the door 
shot down the stairs and ran home, ' 
where my mother took me in her arms ' 
and comforted me because I was still 
completely confused and frightened. 

Tnat was the last time I ever went to 
visit Liborius. Fe.ir kept me away from 
him after that.—A few weeks later I 



heard that be had committed suicide, 
and it was only then, after his death, 
that I realized bow much I had liked 
him. 

“Liborius was a good man,” the 
prebendary said to my father the morn¬ 
ing before the funeral. “I knew him 
quite well and I spoke in his behalf. 
We had an exciting meeting last night 
Some said he should be given a secre.t 
burial, that he had committed suicide 
But 1 succeeded in getting them to agree 
on a Christian burial. He was always 
very close to heaven, Liborius, to heavei! 
—and to hell. For light and shadows 
are closely related, and profoundness 
conceals its own dang-’is, dangers which 
scarcely threaten those who spend all 
their life walking on the surface, dangers 
which some people might scoff at be¬ 
cause they have never experienced them. 
Liborius had recognized them, but he 
was still not able to act any differently, 
and he could not escape from them. He 
wanted the utmost, and the utmost is 
bom only out of profoundness. He had 
to pay the price. But although his life 
was a victim of the dangers of profound¬ 
ness, he was always intensely interested 
in doing good. And why shouldn't 
we be granted in the hereafter everything 
we have striven so hard for here on 
earth?” 

...Sometimes when I close my eyes 
and recall my childhood, I see my 
cousin Liborius again, sec his eyes yearn¬ 
ing for the sunlight and his arras out¬ 
stretched as though he wanted to em¬ 
brace a world full of light and beauty, 
and I wish 1 could meet him once more. 
1 know that he is in a happy world He 
took the last step, the one he had always 
longed to take: he descended into the 
depths of the spring he had used during 
bis lifetime to moisten his eyes. 


TransUled by George Raymond Selden 
Courteiy: ‘*Scala International** 
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DY scoring th» 8th goal after the > 
° quarter finals of the World Cup at 
Mexico, Gerd Mueller, the German 
soccer champion (facing the camera) ' 
became the top marksman Against : 
Britain, he again carried the score to 
}>2 which Impelled the British captain ; 
to praise the German team for "the I 
great performance," "That was the i 
strongest defences I came across," said ' 
Mueller, "I am proud of the score." 




THE 1927 Horch-Landaulette above is 
one of the vintage cars that make a 
prize collection of old-timers with 
Wuppertal’s twin brothers, Dr Thomas 
and Dr. Killan Dewald Thanks to the 
two businessmen’s passion for old cars, 
the city now has a car museum which 
offers an Impressive survey of the 
automobile history The polished 
veterans. Including the Horch 1927, 
attract many visitors from far and 
near and occasionally participate in 
International automobile rallies 
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THE German Foundation for Develo- 
' ping Countries at Bonn, an institu¬ 
tion devoted to the promotion of 
closer relations with Afro-Asian count¬ 
ries, is a meeting place for foreign 
experts who are eager to bring about 
progress through exchange of techni¬ 
cal expertise. Its foreign language 
laboratory above, where Hindi is also 
caught, attracts many German'volun¬ 
teers who wish to serve in India. 



"I^OEHRING-IOOO," the strongest 
hydraulic dredging machine in the 
world, was recently assembled by a 
Hamburg engineering firm. The com¬ 
ponent parts of the 63-ton monster 
dredger were imported in several cra¬ 
tes—the largest weighing 20 tons—and 
were put together by the German firm. 


'T'. 'j.wtS' lawess 
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dALL chairs, the letest In avant garde 
^ furniture, have an eye both on futu¬ 
ristic living and practical utility. Serving 
as beach, garden or terrace chairs they 
enable the users to shut themselves 
off optically and acoustically. The 
small closet has a built-in magazine 
stand, a desk, overhead light, a mini- 
bar, a radio and an air ventilator. 
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LIELIOS, a European solar probe 
satellite assembled In West Ger¬ 
many, Is designed to record space data 
on a trajectory between the earth and 
Mercury orbits It will observe the 
spaed distribution of solar plasma and 
spatial distribution of mlcro-meteorl- 
tes. Above at a Hamburg electrical 
firm, which is testing Its various 
electronic parts, measurements are 
recorded of the electrical output 
of tolar cells at various temperatures. 


THE tubular pipe-house-on-stilts Is 
' really meant to answer the weekend 
withes of Individualists. The 7S-metre 
long cylindrical house Incorporates a 
balcony, a stylistic living-cum-dining 
room and a study besides the kitchen 
and the bath. The modern vacation 
house Is fully air-conditioned and affords 
way-out luxury In breezy heights. 




yyHETHER It’s used for family weelt- 
end pleasure as a means of 
keeping fit or to help a housewife 
do her shopping rounds, the feld<. 
ing mlnibike Is always handy and 
a source of pleasure. Practical and 
versatile, the collapsible cdd euily 
transportable mlnibike Is immensely 
popular all ever the Federal Republic. 
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MARK THE CONTRAST 


the imagination, vigour and dashing spirit of Ger- 
man youth manifests itself over a wide spectrum 
of activities. Every walk of life engages their atten¬ 
tion and beckons a stirring call to their youthfulness 
Be It academic life, the pursuit of the arts or the 
thrills of sports and adventure on the mountain 
tops or high-up m the skies, they never fail to 
meet the challenge and show their grit This aspect 
of German youth was commended by Kaete Stfobel. 


the hedcral Minister toi Youth, family Affairs and 
Health, as she gave away this year s awards for the 
German Youth Photo Competition in Bonn. It 
was the adventurous spirit of youth, which 
drew the prizo-winning picture of the year out 
of 5.400 entries Shot by IS-year old Bernd Kreutz 
of Biberach. the photograph above depicts youth in 
the mrdst of a thrilling flying event while the one 
below inrorporatps 10 changes. Can you spot them ? 
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The Federal Republic 
of Germany ranks 
second in the world only 
to the U. S. among the 
industrial nations in the 
miount of assistance 
being given to the deve¬ 
loping countries. Set in 
relation to the Gross 
National Pro^ct, West 
Germany even outranks 
the U.S. in its grants to 
Third World countries. 

# 

115 architects, 108 
engineers and more 
than 3,400 construc¬ 
tion workers from 
all over the world in¬ 
cluding a good many 
Indians are working 
on Germany's biggest 
building site—the 1972 
Olympic ' grounds in 
Munich. 

♦ 

The report of the 
Development Aid Com¬ 
mittee of the OECD 
released recently com¬ 
mends the German con¬ 
tributions in the field 
of development assis¬ 
tance. It M’OJ noted 
favourably that in 
1969 the contributions 
of the Federal Republic 
have shown an increase 
both in amount and 
effectiveness for the 
third successive time. 

* 

Meeting in Brussels, 
18 European nations 
decided to form one 
single European space 
organisation, thereby 
merging the parallel 
organisations for space 
research and develop¬ 
ment existing so far. 
The conference dis¬ 
cussed several major 
European space pro¬ 
jects to be undertaken, 
among them the 
development of a new 
European rocket, a 
joint communications 
satellite and partidpa- 


tion tn j '0k^A's.po5t- ] 
Apollo‘^^romifia^ . 

Sinc^^J^iS the Fede¬ 
ral RepMhk has spent 
3.1 billion 'mSla-(Rif. ‘ 
620 crores) off 
tural development pro¬ 
jects all over the world. 
f8% of the German 
public aid for agriculture 
is being extended on a 
bilateral basis, most of 
it in the form of tech¬ 
nical assistance pro¬ 
jects like the ones in 
Mandi, the Nilgiris 
and Almora. 

* 

As a result of the 
trade agreement con¬ 
cluded between Poland 
and the Federal Repub¬ 
lic of Germany customs 
duties were lifted on 
81% of Polish imports 
into West Germany. 
More than 70% of 
German exports to 
Poland will in future be 
in the sector of capital 
equipment and invest¬ 
ment goods. 

* 

Increased sports- 
contacts between the 
Soviet Union and 
West Germany in¬ 
cluding more frequent 
exchanges of athletes 
and teams for interna¬ 
tional matches are the 
likely result of high- 
level talks between 
sports - officials from 
the two countries who 
met in Moscow recently. 

The number of West 
German travellers to 
Berlin detained or 
turned back by the 
G.D.R. border guards 
has risen in the last few 
weeks, reports “Die 
Welt," West Germany's 
mass circulation daily. 
Since the beginning of 
this year 40 persons 


t Hqve reportedly been 
lasted, 39 weretem- 
pvarily detained and 
7<w were not permit¬ 
ted to pass through East 
Germany on the way 
to West Berlin. 


In a bid to increase 
world-wide philatelic in¬ 
terest in Indian stamps 
the Ministry of Infor¬ 
mation and Broadcast¬ 
ing has decided to 
bring out improved 
series of multicoloured 
commemorative stamps. 
The Security Press at 
Nosik is procuring a 
new photogravure stamp 
printing press from 
West Germany for the 
purpose. 


Mr. Rajasekhara 
Murthy, the Mysore 
Minister for Industries, 
is currently on a three- 
week tour of Europe at 
the invitation of the 
Federal Republic of 
Germany. Mr. Murthy 
will discuss possibili¬ 
ties of industrial colla¬ 
boration projects for 
Mysore State with 
West German and other 
European firms. 


New Delhi's Triveni 
Ballet Group left the 
capita! for an extensive 
round-the-world tour 
including performances 
in Japan, Latin 
America, the U.S.A. 
and West Germany. 


Contrary to reports 
in several newsp<^ers 
it is not true that 
Indian visitors to 
Germany we being 
subjected to special 
entry controls at the 
request of British 
immigration authorities. 
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After defeating Ruala In 
the Saropear Zone B finah 
In DueetMorf, the German 
tennh team, cwMininf of 
Ingo Burftnf (im cotter), 
Wilhelm Bungert, Jurgen 
Faubender and Chrittlan 
Kulrnko will meet the 
Indian tennit team 
eomarMng Ramanathan 
Krithnan, Premllt Lall and 
JMeep Mukher/ea for the 
Davit Cup In the Inter- 
aonal finals ■ In Poona on 
Aiixiift I. 2, and 3. It mofjC 
be recalled drat In three ~ 
previous Davit Cup en¬ 
counters between the two 
countries India defeated 
Germany twice. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK 



pOR the last twenty years "Aussen 
* Politik," the wellknown quarterly 
devoted to international affairs, has pro¬ 
vided a discussion forum on foreign 
affairs that has earned it a reputation for 
expert and dispassionate analysis. Its 
forthright views have often been regarded 
as an “independent voice from Germany” 
and have helped the reader to a clear 
perspective enabling him to participate 
in the general discussion. But with all its 
penetrating depth, professionalism and yet 
wide appeal, its voice has hitherto echoed 
in the German-speaking world alone. 

“German Foreign Affairs Review,” 
Us first English edition, breaks through 
the linguistic borders and carries the 
dialogue still further— to the vast English- 
speaking audience. As before, 
it throws open for discussion the burning 
issues of the day in all its tonal gradations 
under the guidance of an Editorial Advi- 
sory Board which includes, among otheis. 
Prof. H. Bechtoldt. K G. Kiesiiiger and 
Walter Sclicel. The first issue carries 
articles by expeits on foreign affairs 
such as former Amha.ssador and Stale 
Secretary Dr. G. F. Diirkwilz. A Petri, 
K.Schaenthal, Carl A. Erhardt and others. 

Introducing the first number of the 
“German Foreign Affairs Review," Fede¬ 
ral Foreign Minister Walter Scheel says: 
“Every political action depends on criti¬ 
cism which concentrates on essentials, 
separates seeming difficulties from real 
problems and points out fresh lines of 
thinking. The presentation of facts, in¬ 
formation, analysis and argument is thus 
made to serve tho.se with whom political 
responsibility rests.” In other words the 
Review serves to establish a dialogue bet¬ 
ween the foreign affairs critics and policy¬ 
makers in “search for a stable peace 
system for one's own good and the common 
good.” This gives to the journal a quality 
that compels the attention of anyone 
interested in world affairs. 

Fubllther. Uebrsee VerUg, Himburg 


COMMENTS ON BONN-MQSCOW TREATY 

In messages to the German Government, leading politi¬ 
cians and government spokesmen from various countries 
have expressed their satisfaction at the progress in 
East-West relations achieved with the signing of the 
Bonn-Moscow Treaty. 

In a personal message the British Foreign Minister, Sir 
Alec Douglas-Home, congratulated the German Foreign 
Minister, Mr. Walter Scheel, on the successful conclu¬ 
sion of the negotiations in Moscow. It was an¬ 
nounced in Bonn that he had sent his message direct to 
Moscow on the day itself, when the negotiations were 
completed. 

The French President, Mon. Pompidou, in a personal ^ 
declaration expressed Prance's satisfaction at the 
progress achieved in the Bonn-Moscow talks, which he J 
said was in full accord with his country's "policy of 
detente, understanding and cooperation between all 
European peoples." He characterised the treaty as "a 
positive contribution for the restoration of a real 
security in'Europe." 

An official spokesman in The Hague expressed the 
satisfaction of the Netherlands Government on the 
conclusion of the Treaty. He characterized the 
Treaty ' 'as an important contribution to international 
detente.'' The government further hoped that "the 
way for the solution of other problems which still 
divide Europe'' would be opened in this manner. 

The Foreign Affairs Committee of the Italian Christian 
Democratic Party published a note in which the treaty's 
''historical significance for the whole of Europe" 
was emphasized, if the treaty was loyally adhered to. 

The note added that "the treaty could also pave the 
way for mutual relations between the Federal Republic 
and the East European countries." This would also 
lead to "an extension and the evolution of relations 
between the East European countries and the EEC- 
states." The treaty further "opened new possibili¬ 
ties for a European security conference," the not 
concluded. 
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BONN-MOSCOW TREATY SICNED 


On Thuf^day the 12th of August, in a solemn ceremony at the Kremlin's Catherines Hall, 
West German Chancellor Willy Brandt, Soviet Premier Alexi Kosygin and Foreign 
Ministers Scheel and Gromyko put their signatures under a document that in the 
words of the German Chancellor: "Preserves our national interests, shali make 
peace in Europe more secure and will serve as a good paint of departure for the 
development of our future relations with the Soviet Union and with the other East- 
European partners as well." Foreign Minister Walter Scheel, in a press interview before 
his departure for Moscow said : "The treaty is a point of departure for a new relation¬ 
ship that not only affects the Soviet Union and ourselves but is also a European matter. 
The Soviet side too has recognized that here in Western Europe a process of integration 
is underway that is transforming Europe. The treaty is a supremely important element in 
the endeavour to place a policy of cooperation betwaen Eastern and Western 
Europe aide by side with integration in the West." 


Soviet Motives 

Asked about Soviet motives with 
regard to the treaty, the Foreign 
Minister said "I believe that the 
pivotal motive for the Soviet Union is 
Indeed its view that in industrial dcvel- 
opmentcontact with the leadinggroup in 
the world can only be kept if the Soviet 
Union secures more cooperation with 
the Western World. And since it can 
only permit itself that within a secure 
political framework, it seeks secure 
foundations of this kind." 

Foreign Minister’s Cabinet Report 

Earlier the Foreign Minister had 
conveyed his assessment of the Treaty 
to the Federal Cabinet : 

• It is a balanced treaty thattakes into 
equal account the interest of both 
sides, Including the German people's 
being entitled to strive peacefully 
towards national unity, and the 
avoidance of the cementing in 
terms of international law, of the 
status quo through recognition. 

0 Settlement with Eastern Europe is 
historically |ust as necessary as 
settlement with the West and is 
particularly important in this 
historical epoch because of the 
general trend toward international 
detente and cooperation. This 
settlement with Eastern Europe is 
especially important for the Federal 
Republic because of the geographi¬ 
cal situation of Germany and of 
the Federal Republic, and it (the 
settlement) serves both the general 
and the specific interests of the 
Federal Republic of Germany It has 
become clear, the Foreign Minister 
addeo, that this settlement with 
the East must begin in Moscow 

0 The German-Soviet treaty has oniy 
become possible because the Soviat 
Union is also willing on its part to 
seek cooperation with the Feder.tl 
Republic of Germany and to accept 
the Federal Republic as a partner | 
with equal rights The basis of an 
improvement of relations is the 
joint recognition jthat the borders 
in Europe are to be respected and ' 


are inviolable. This does not rule 
out the possibility of a peaceful 
abolition of borders in Europe, but 
the territorial status quo must at 
present be the point of departure 
for detente and cooperation. 

• The Soviet Union’s unqualified 
renunciation of force and the threat 
of force In relations between Bonn 
and Moscow Is to be rated especially 
highly, the Foreign Minister said. 
This is. If you like, the counterpart 
of our declaration on the respecting 
of the Inviolability of the borders, 
as contained in the treaty. 

0 It IS of course the view of the 
government that the treaty will not 
result in and cannot be permitted 
to result in an impairment of our 
relations with the West. The 
Western powers continue to sup¬ 
port our policy You have surely 
read President Pompidou's state¬ 
ment. Lord Home, the British 
Foreign Minister, sent a letter of 
congratulations to the Chancellor 
oil his success in the negotiations. 
And incidentally, at no point 
during the negotiations in Moscow 
was It evident that the Soviet 
Union had any intention of weak¬ 
ening the Western camp or of 
removing the Fcderai Republic 
from the Western camp. The 
Soviet Foreign Minister pointed 
out several limes that the Soviet 
Union was a European country too 

d The government believes that the 
treaty lends itself to becoming a 
point of departure for a lasting 
improvement bolh in relations 
between the Federal Republic and 
the Soviet Union and between the 
Federal Republic and other Eastern 
European states. The government 
also believes that the opposition's 
objections or wishes concerning 
the Moscow negotiations have been 
satisfied |ust as were the negotiat¬ 
ing instructions given to the 
Foreign Minister by the Cabinet. 

The Governing Mayor of Berlin, 

Schucti, took part in the Cabinet dis¬ 
cussion. Mayor Schuetz also favoured 

the signing of the Treaty, Any step 


I which led to a relaxation of tension 
in Europe would also help Berlin, the 
Mayor said. 

Elements of the Treaty Packese 

Asked what letters and accompany¬ 
ing notes belong to the Treaty Package 
Bonn Government Spokesman State 
i Secretary Ahlers stated. 

"The ‘Letter on G.rman Unity' 
and the Note to the Western Powers 
on the matter of the non-impingement 
of the rights of the Western Powers. 
Those are the two main elements in 
addition to the Treaty proper, which 
consists of the preamble and five 
articles, the last article being proce¬ 
dural in content and containing the 
usual clause ‘This Treaty requires 
ratification and goes into force after 
the depositing of the documents of 
ratification'.” 

Mr. Ahlers said that in a way. 
another element—while not of the 
treaty itself- was the Foreign Minis¬ 
ter's repeated declaration on the 
standpoint of the Federal Government 
regarding the Berlin talks. He also 
said that the principle of good faith 
had required the Foreign Minister to 
notify his Soviet colleague of the 
Cabinet's resolution regarding the 
I reservation to which ratification was 
I subject. 

I Negotiation with Warsaw & E. Berlin 

Asked whether the Government 
j was going on the assumption that by 
I the time the treaty with Moscow was 
ratified, the negotiations with the 
other two governments would be con¬ 
cluded or at least be so far along as to 
have emerged in full view, Mr. Ahlers 
said ' 

“It is to be expected that the 
treaty with Poland will materialize 
soon, and it is the Government’s wish 
to talk then with Czechoslovakia as 
well. Then, finally, comes the German 
Democratic Republic Our assumption 
is that the signing in Moscow will 
bring about at least a procedural 
easing for the negotiations between 
East Berlin and Bonn. Whether there 
will be a substantive one as well 
cannot be told in advance, of course.” 
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Diesel Locomotives For Southern Railivays 


German M.P. In Delhi 


]\4K- Miinlieil UtK'rru’r, one of the 
^ ^ youngest MPs and Deputy Leader 
o! the l DV eioiip in the German 
I’ailuiineiil, a Jew days hack broke 
journey in \e\\ Delhi on hi\ way to 
Japan. In the i oiii \e of hi.\ stay m the 
Capitol, the young Turk of the 
CDV poi liiiiiientary party obtained 
fo.slluniil iiiipiewions oj the piilitieal, 
.\ociul Olid eioiioniK Mine in the country 
thiougli personut loniaiis and mutual 
disiU',\ion\ Ml. H'oerner’s stay in 
the Indian itieliopolis tlieiefoie included 
meeiings and di\eu\ooii\ with polilieal 
leader',, reoiionin e.\perti and journalists. 


Besides e.stahlishing friendly and personal 
ties wnh his political counterparts, he had 
Iruitliil disetission.s with two well-known 
Indian parliamentarians, namely Acharya 
J. B. Knpalam and Mr. Morarji Desai. 

Mr Woerner, who is keenly interested 
nt the younger generation, also took time 
off his bu.sy schedule to acquaint hin.self 
II ith the aspirations of the young people in 
group discussions at the f'i.thwa Ytnak 
Keitdia and to renew hi.s old associations 
with this coitnti v which he had visited 
nearly ten years ago as a student Mr. 
Woerncr, who Is also a flying enthusiast 
and holds pilot licenses both for gliders 
as well as jet planes, did not miss visiting 
the Delhi Flying Club where he flew the 
ASK-13 Glider—a gift from West 
Germany—over the Safdarjung airport. 
The picture above .shows Mr. Manfred 
Woerner (.seated in the glider's cockpit) 
in conversation with Miss Raj Mitroo, 
one of the champion Indian glider pilots. 






JULY 30 was a red 
letter day in the calen¬ 
dar of the Southern 
Railways for on that 
day the railway loco 
shed in Gooly, Andhra 
Piadesh, prepaicd to 
receive and commission f 
the first of the eight ^ 

diesel hydraulic locomo¬ 
tives ordered from West 
Gcimany. Manufactured 
by Rhcinsche Slahlwcrkc 
Transport Tcchinik (foi- 

mcrly Henschel), Kassel, the 2500 hp diesel locos mark the introduction 
of diesel hydraulics and the Sui i tiansmission system in lung distance trac¬ 
tion. The 76-1011 German locos aie intended to run iron ore trains on 
the broad gauge main lines between Hospet and Madras at a maximum 
speed of 120 kms an hotii. 1 he picture above shows the first locomo¬ 
tive; ceremoniously decked up for the occasion when it was formally 
handed ovei to Shri P. Sahay, Member of the Railway Hoard. 


Minister Commends Indo-German Cooperation 


r\NL more vital link 

'^111 tlosei Indo-Gci- ' 

man undci standing was fvWl ’ 

made when Mr. K. 

Ve/havendhan. famil ^ J|P i 

Nadu Minister foi f' \ I I 

labour, returned to j 

Madras after a two-week i 

toil! of West Get many * mI j 

“True democracy is in , 

actual piaclice in the f i; 

Fedeial Republic,'' Mr. 

Ver.havendhan in an T* 

interview with Mr. 

K.S.S, Nathan, Fditor of‘'German Courier” and‘‘Rising Sun Tntema- 
tional”. Expressing his admiration at “the great progress shown by 

people in rebuilding their country" and the “high living standard of 

the German worker,” the Labour Minister .said “Germans are renowned 
lor their productivity and sinceiity of work.” On Indo-German Coopera¬ 
tion he expressed the view that “India has certainly made positive stndcs 
in the development of indusitics'' and it should continue. The picture 
above shows the Labour Minister (left) and the Madras lournalist. 


New Consul General In Madras 


TYR. Ernst Kutscher, the new German Consul 
■*“'Gcneral, was given a rousing welcome by 
the stall' members of the Madras Consulate 
when he arrived in the southern metropolis to 
take over his new assignment. The 61-year 
old Dr. Kutscher, who had the distinction to 
act as a personal adviser to the late Federal 
Minister of Economics, Prof. (Dr.) Erhard 
during the post-war years, has to bis credit a 
rich diplomatic career. In I9S3 he spent a few 
years at Bonn's Foreign Office and later served 
in Tehran, Paris and Brussels. Before coming 
to Madras he served as Charge d'Affaires of 
the German Embassy in Bueno Aires. 
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Economic Collaboration 
Between India And Germany 


In an address to the Indo-German Chamber ol 
Commerce in Bombay on July 30, Dr. G. F. Werner, 
Minister m the Embassy of ihe Federal Republic 
ot Germany, surveyed the field of Indo-German 
Economic Cooperation and brought out the growing 
closeness between the two countries in the spheres of 
economic assistance, trade and industrial collabora¬ 
tion. The first part of the survey dealing with the 
aspects of assistance and trade appeared in "German 
Nows" (August !)• The concluding part which is re- 
rtroduced below, traces the role export promotion mea¬ 
sures and joint ventures play in promoting economic 
progress and in ovorcomingthoadvarse balance of trade. 




The Rourketa'Steel Work\ (photo showi the fertiliser unit) is 
one of the proudest achievements of Indo-German collaboration 


SECOND and perhap.s the most 
promising way ol boosting Indian 
exports to Germany could be setting up 
Indo-German joint vcntuies which to 


It would, moreover, esiabhsh a long¬ 
term tiade iclationship between oui 
countries Tlieie is an acute short¬ 
age of labour m Geimanv anu an over- 


Mgmtieant extent pioducc toi the I supply ol' talented labour in Indi. 


ma'bets m Germany and the olhir FI t 
counlries Even now, Indo-German 
III ms play an important role in exports 
to Get many. Aftei all, it is they who 
know best the requirements of the Gei- 
inan markets and who have a sales nct- 
woik. Setting up joint ventures with 
the specific purpose of expoiting a sigm 
licant pari of their production could, 
therefore, bring about a consideiable 
expansion of Indian cxpoitsto Germans. 



•FJfA technical skill of Siemens a 
leading Indo-German industrial Joint 
'’enture meets domestic needs and 
increases India's ixport potentialities 


i 'I his makes it attractive foi Gciman 
I films to shift labour-intensive lines of 
: (iroduciion to India provided they gel 
I the lacilities necessary for expoit produc¬ 
tion and provided they aie offered Ian 
terms of eollaboialion 

I This last point leads me to mdustiial 
collaboration. With 463 collaboration 
agreements sanctioned upto the end of 
l%‘) and with 350 w'orkmg collabora- 
1 lions, Gcinianv lanks thud among the 
I coiinliies having mdustiial collabor.ilion 
with Indi.i She also ranks Ihiid willi 
legaid to piivale capital invested m 
India But the absolute amount of this 
capital IS small, no moic, in fact, than 
Ins million DM. Both the Indian and 
Ihe German Goveinment icgaid this 
investment as by fai too low. and this 
view seems fully uislilied d German 
diiect investment m India is compaied, 
loi instance, with Geiman direct iinesl- 
menl m Bia/.il, a country with U4 million 
inhabitants against Intlia's 550 million 
Geiman diiect inveslment m Biazil 
stood at I 2 bilhon DM in 191)8, almo.st 
eight times the 1968 figure for India. 
Geiman-Bra/ilian firms and German 
subsidiaries in diazil appear in the list of 
Brazil’s giant companies, and they have 
greatly contr'butcd to the growth of 
bhe Brazilian economy. To give just 


one example: ‘Volkswagen do Biaz.iF 
expects a pioduction of 220,(X)0 ears foi 
1970 and is setting out to conquer the 
Latin Ameilean market Why has some¬ 
thing like that not been possible m India ’ 

Ihe Abs-mission has both given 
evidence ol the Geiman industry's 
interest in India and pointed out in 
detail the existing incentives and dis¬ 
incentives to investing in tins country. I 
will,therefore, conimemyself to the basic 
problem When India won Independence 
m 1947. foreign pi ivate investment was 
seen as a form ol exploitation and as a 
dangei to the newly gained sovereignty 
this view has since been modified eonsi- 
ilerably, the impoilance of foieign in- 
vesiiiieril for this coiinliy has Iseen 
iccogm/cd and the dilleience between 
Ihe old colonial type ol investment and 
the new investment has been understood. 
But still the geneial attitude tow.iids 
foreign investment is ambivalent Loicign 
investment is regaided, so to say. as a 
necessaiy evil. India wants it, but at the 
same time- is dctcimined logiani it only 
limited scope. That means- Technical 
collaboianon agic'emci''s aie sanclioned 
only foi a hriiited period of time, majo- 
iily participation is as a rule not allow¬ 
ed, and il allowed, then with the men¬ 
tal reservation that after due time the 
foreign firm should hand over its majo¬ 
rity to the Tiuhan side. 

The outcome of such a policy of 
granting limited scope, however, is 
(Continued on page 6) 
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The tamem mill at the Rouikela steel plant turns out superior quality of 
steel — a big earner of Joreign exchange for India 


At \fICOj another joint venture^ 
technical know-how passes hands 


ECONO MIC COLLABORATION BETWEEN INDIA AND GERMANY 


a liniilcd flow and a limited stake of 
foreign investment. One must be 
clear about this lelationshtp. Tx- 
cluding pcimanent partnership may 
prevent a foreign tinn from cnieiing 
into teehnieal collaboration agreements 
which would give the Indian paitner 
not only the freedom but also a reason¬ 
able thanee of world-wide exports. 
L.veluding majority participation, on 
the other hand, may lead the loicign 
company eithei to abstain liom in¬ 
vesting at all or to treat the joint ven¬ 
ture in ways which are not m the in- 
tciest of the host country, for example, 
by limiting its access to technology or 
to woild maikels. The policy ot limited 
scope thus involves high economic costs. 
India may keep out precisely those 
lorcign industries which aie technc'logi- 
cally most advanced. 

Ilicic IS a lot of contused thinking 
about the henelits of loicign invest¬ 
ment lor the host country 1 ct me 
pick out just two of the most common 
views The tiist view holds that direct 
foreign investment is moie expensive 
than a lixed mteiest loan and is, in 
fact, the most expensive form of capital. 
Ibis view IS simply not title, 'lake for 
example a loan which costs 9 per cent 
mteiest and, on the other hand, a 
foreign direct investment which earns 
after-tax profits of 12 per cent. A 
recent Reserve Bank study shows that 
foreign companies normally remit 
about one-half of their profits, the other 
half being reinvested. The foreign 
exchange cost of the direct investment 
thus amounts to 6 per cent, that of the 


' loan, howcvci, to 9 per cent. In addi- 
lion, one would have to take into 
, account a lot of benefits which accom- 
I pany the diicct investment but not the 
I loan. Remittances cnieige only after 
' the investment has become profitable, 
i and only pan p.issu with profitable 
; domestic output. Know-how is brought 
m, access to the paieiit company’s 
sales nelwoik is opened, training is 
given to indigenous peisonnel, and, 

, above all, management is provided, 
j the scarcest factor ol pioduciion not 
only m the developing countries but 
in the w'hole woild. The comparison 
IS clearly m favour of direct investment, 
even if loan capital were available in 
abundance, which of course it is not. 

Another misconcepiion holds that 
direct investment involves foreign 
control over the host country's eco¬ 
nomy. A case could be made that it 
IS just the other way lound, foreign 
investment giving the host country a 
leverage on the donor country. 

A study about the costs and benefits 
of foreign direct investment foi the host 
country could draw on the cxpei lence 
of Germany. The Tedcral Republic 
in the second half of the 60’s had a net 
inflow of foicign direct investment at 
the rale of 2,200 millton DM per annum. 
In the two years 1965 and 1966, 
this flow was 4984 million DM, 
almost 18 limes the corresponding flow 
to India.* The huge foreign direct 


investment naturally aroused national 
lescniment in .some ciicles but govern¬ 
ment and cconiuniists are of il.tir, 
unanimous view that foreign investment 
was and is to the benefit of the country. 

It biought in new know-how, spread 
new management methods, increased 
competition and, thereby the efficiency 
of the economy, enhanced the compe¬ 
titiveness of Germany in the world 
maikcls, and, by all that, pushed up 
the giowth late of the German economy 

1 am deeply convinced that piivatc 
foieign mvestmeiit could greatly con¬ 
tribute also to India's economic growth 
if II i'- allowed to do so. Of couisc, 

1 am aware that giving greater scope to 
foreign diicct investment in India is 
not a pioposition which can be decided 
by economic theory but raises a com¬ 
plex and highly emotional political 
question But at the same time I am 
not prepared to give up hope that an 
objective economic cost-benefit analysis 
could contribute to rationali/e political 
altitudes towards foieign investment. 

Theie IS a keen world-wide competi¬ 
tion for fuicign investment. In this 
competition, India is endowed with 
comparative advantages, among them 
the huge potential maiket, the rehi 
lively good infrastructure, and tin 
large reserves of skilled labour, engi¬ 
neers and scientists. No doubt, theu- 
forc, she will be successful in this com- 
pelition—if only she is really williuii^ii 
enter into it. 


*Direct investment in foreign-controlled companies in India was 446 million rupcc‘< 
between March 1965 and March 1967; another 85 million rupees went into minority 
participations—"Reserve Bank Bulletin, August 1969." 
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ENGINEERS 
WITH IDEAS 


The inventors stay behind the wings while their 
Inventions steal the limelight on the world stage. 
Given below are the pen-sketches of two German 
Inventor-engineers, Walter Bruch and Ludwig 
Boelkow, who started out with little more than an 
idea but whose brain children won the admiration of 
the technological and the business world. 







Walter Bruch, tlw itncnior of PAL colour TV system and 
Ludwig Boelkow who developed the BO-105 helicopter 


WALTER BRUCH 

A MONO his colleagues lie is known 
^as “PAL stafl.” Werner Ncstcl, head 
of Telefunken, call'him “our PAl.aeon- 
tologisl,” and foreign trade mag.i/ines 
have nicknamed luin “Mister PAL.” 
For Professor Waltci Biuch is ihc in¬ 
ventor of the PAL- Phase Altei nation 
Line- -colour television system, which 
experts consiiler the best yet developed. 

Now that colour television has been 
in use in Gcimany for two years, there’s 
litlle doubt that the PAI -system 
produces colours more intense and tiue- 
to-hfe than the world’s oihei two 
colour TV systems the 1 tench SLC'AM 
and American NTSC. Twelve Etiio|Te;m 
(ountries--with a potential iiudicnie of 
40 million—have adopted PAI Tall, 
pale-eyed Wallet Biuch was born in 
Ncustadt, Germany, in 1908. At 21, 
when he saw the world’s fiist TV sets 
on display at the Beihn Radio f’sposi- 
lion. he decided that “this is going to 
he my job," Duiing the 19.R) Olympic 
Games in Berlin, Biuch operated the 
giant Ikonoskop camera — on display a 
vcai later at the Pans Woild’s Fait 
After Woi Id War 11. Bruch tried to estab¬ 
lish his own laboiatoiv for elccliophy- 
sical research, but in 19.‘'0 he abantloned 
this project to woik at Telefunkcn, the 
German electrical appliance mantd’ac- 
turcis. At the end ol the 1950\, Uuicli 
look charge of Telefunkcn’s icscaicli 
divisional Hannover. Conccritiatmg on 
the pioblems of coloui TV, Biuch had 
the task of developing a coloui TV 
system for West Germany that could 
be operative within ten yeais. 

Bruch knew that a capable French 
colleague was engaged on the same pio- 
blcms. A.S early as I9.‘>7, Henri dc Tiance 
had already published stiggestions for 
improving the system then in use, winch 
subsequently were developed by the 
Compagnte Francaise dc Television in¬ 
to the SECAM system. Biuch gathered 
around him a number of highly qualificc 
scientists and engineers, and the tean- 
'' began an intensive investigation of the 
basic principles of the Amciican coloui 
TV system, NTSC (National Television 
-System Committee). By 1961 , he applied 
for the first patents of his PAI. system. 
Both Bruch and de France wanted to 
eliminate colour distortion—certainly 


TV Pt^rplesing problem of colour 

I V Beeatise of the long transmission 
distances in the btalcs, American T V 
."■eiecns sometimes showed led meadows, 
green bananas, and blue faces on black 
perlormers To correct such distortions 
American sets have an adjustment dial 
most irequently used button in the ll.S 

Biuch and his icscurthcrs soon 
realized that these shoi icomings could be 
remedied only with a fundanicnlalchange 
in the transmission svstem Bruch’s 
new PAL system issiiiiilai to the Amcii¬ 
can prototype m that the two hio.id- 
cast signals loi "coloui hue’ and “colour 
satuiation" arc Itansmilicd simultane¬ 
ously But unlike the Ameiican NTSC 
system, in Birich’s system the colour hue 
impulse IS alici irately posunc and nega¬ 
tive in value for all of the lines 
composing the image A PAI set 
can be bought foi as little as L‘'()0 
marks Onlv the leinpciamcnlal Amcii¬ 
can cirlotii TV sc-i. arc cheapet than the 
Ociman ones T he thilcience is aheut 80 
marks ($20) Gciman tcievision maiiu- 
facUiieis .lie hoping to sell mole than 
a million PAI sets by 1970 But Bruch is 
alieady working on a new pioiect He 
predicts that “the TV pic I me erf lire 
future will be ihrec-diiireiisional ’’ 

LUDWIG BOELKOW 

AFTFR a sislccn-lioui woiking d;iy, 
^Ludwig Boelkow leUi'c's with a 
woik-otit on the set of gsmnast’s bais 
in his olhee The bars s\inhoh/e the 
taleni of Boelkirw— head id Gcini.uiv s 
largest an and spac'ei.i;!H coipoiation 
—to move 111 liigliei icalnis wiili skill. 

Son of a Mccklenluig niasler- 
ciaftsnian. Boelkow always warned lo 
get lo the top Now, as piesidenl ol a 
company with an annual tuinover just 
under $250 iiiilhon. he Iras made it. 
Boclkow's spcctaculai eatcei began allci 
World War II. when he salvaged con¬ 
struction eciiitpnient fiom the iiiiiis 
of postwar StuOgait and foimccl Ins 
own small company. It wasn't until 
1952, though, that Boelkow- a former 
student of the legendary Geinian plane- 
designer Profcssoi Willy Mc.sscrseliniitt 
—turned his attention back to aiierafl. 
New ideCiS and techniques intrigued 


! him, and after visiting an aiicraft cxlii- 
biiion at E’ainborough, Fngland, be re¬ 
solved to go back into the field. With 
a seven-men team and working capi al 
of one million Marks ($250,000). provid¬ 
ed by the Hamburg industiialist 
Wolfgang Tsscii, Luding Boelkow set 
himself up at the Ixhtcidingcn 
aiipoit iieai Stuttgart. 

Boelkow Dcvelopiiients the com¬ 
pany founded by Boelkow at l-ssen— 
soon giew into a firm employing a hun¬ 
dred teehnicians Among the plans 
they developed m these caily years weic 
designs for advanced hclicoplei engines, 
rocket engines, .md the Cohrj anti¬ 
tank gun- which has been in pi eduction 
! since 1958. 

With foiir-hunihed empliryecs by the 
end of 1958, Boelkow moved lire hi nr to 
Oltobiiinir, neat Munich. In lire new 
quailcis- the former Inslilule foi An 
Travel ReseatcIr--hundreds ol mathe¬ 
maticians, pirvsicisis. logistics experts, 
and system analysts coiiceulrated their 
clloits on new ieclrniques I'f an and 
space travel ( icdited lo Birclktiw’s 
creative tennr aie tire sensational “star 
rotoi" HO-105 helicoptci, lire |ct propel¬ 
led veil.cal take-ofl VJ 101. anil the third 
. stage ol the “Fuiopa" rocket 

‘ Boclkow’s top teelrniciaus have an 
I avei.tge age ol tiriilv-oiro. Tliou boss 
i denrani's that tlrev “woik cominually 
I at Ihcir sell-inipiovcmeiil ’’ These 
I nrelhoils and lur mcici'iblc clynaniism— 
wlricir inciuclcs a sixly-lrour woik vveck-- 
Irave eaiired Boelkow lire lespcct ol lire 
pioiicvis of the (lOiman .iiicielt ino'uslry. 
fven his foiiiicT piotcssor, Willy Mes- 
seisihmiU. has been ovei taken by the 
I Pirisehc-diiving irioimtam climber. Vn 
i Novcmbci of 1968 Mcsserschmitl relin¬ 
quished to Boelkow the lop position iii 
I the c'ompanv foimed by the nreiger of 
, then two tiims Mcsscisthmui now 
; selves on its boaid of diieclors. 1 udwig 
' Boclkow's soaring success has by no 
' means come to an end. Among oilier 
' things, he hopes lo woik on the tuio- 
I pcan “Airbus” piotcel- a 250-passcngei 
1 jet- and lire I.uiopean space piogram- 
j me, now in the planning stages He is 
i very optimistic In five years at the latest, 
I he predicts, his firm will have reached 
I the scale of its American competitors. 
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Olhhi'iil sa ne i>l the Iiidiuii tiiienw . To reform the 
feuluie film (Nuiidita and Kakeih tn “Sura Akash“ 
diieeted In Hasii Chat terjce) 


E N C O U N T E 

THE ASIAN I 


A seminar organised by the Goethe Institute mid Ji 
held as a part of the Ruhr Festival In Recklin)>hiiiifg 
discuss the problems of the Aslan Film in Furo|ie. j) 
of Max Mueller Bhavan, New Delhi, who not only rcali 
but also took an active part in the discussions at the 
spent three and a half years in India and | 


QNC of Ihc Kicatcsi piobicms ol lech- 
nologieal sonoiy is the tendency 
lo exploit, or iiicsponsibly use the 
powerful means at its disposal parti¬ 
cularly in Ihc licid of mass media 
and eommunicalions. 'I his has led 
to lesulls. that aie causing deep 
contern all over the woild. fclTorts arc 
now being made, partially thiough semi¬ 
nars and conferences, lo define the pro¬ 
blem in praelieal terms and lo find 
stiluiions for it One such seminar, 
entitled “Asia through films" was held 
recently in Recklinghausen,W.Germany. 

Ihc three-day seminai, attended by 
hlm-critics, journalists, scholars of Asian 
culture and students I tom film institutes 
aimed at a critical evaluation of f.uro- 
pcan lelcvision Repoiting on Asia and 
of the Asian f ilm itself Papers were 
read by Dr. H ti. l unke from the 
Goethe Institute, Munich, Dr Peter 
Pleycr, mass media expert 1 1 om Muenstei 
Umvcisiiy, Mi Roland Peni. Director 
of the Asian Film week, Fiankfurl 
and Dr Klaus Vcttci fiom Max Mueller 
Bhavan, New Delhi Documentary and 
feature films wete show'll to illustrate 
the views of the spcsikers and animated 
discussions on political, sociological, 
educational and aesthetic import of 
cinema in general and ccitain films in 
paitieulai made the seminal a great 
success, 

European T V repot ts, it was agieed, 
oiler not oni\ superficial but also often 
completely wrong information about 
Asia. Communications may indeed 
have bioiight the world closer together 
and increased the public mteicst in 
distant lands but man's thirst for the 


exotic and the romantic remains as 
urgent as it was in toimcr times. I.ittie 
wonder then that India still looms 
large on the European T.V. screen as 
the land of the maliaiajas and the sadhus 
and the inevitable rope trick The popu¬ 
larity of such films IS furthei enhanced ! 
by cliche-ridden commentaries, an exam¬ 
ple of which was quoted by Dr Funke, [ 
in his paper on “Documentary Films i 
on Asia” as follows . “fhe same cere¬ 
mony since ccnitiiics the beat of the 
monks, the holy mantra, om man! 
padma /ium..Huddha in Ihc hearts of 
men—the piayer of the Buddhists The 
Army promotes the daily round of the 
monks to those Lamas of Ladakh who 
have preserved their old traditions. They 
invoke, .with theii holy formulae the 
memory of the Buddha who was neither 
a god nor a prophet, who knew no re¬ 
ligion and promised no mercy And yet 
he became with 
his leaching the 
founder of the 
religion of .*150 
million Asians." 

—An extract from 
the commentary 
of a TV film on 
the Himalayas 

Distortion of 
facts and gross 
generalisation aic 
other characteri¬ 
stics of these 
commentaries, a 
prime example of 
which was quoted 
from Jacques 
Brissot's docu¬ 


mentary entitled “India" as follows;"Indian plniind 
has never solved the problems ol cxisicii,c .j 
mteiestmg, no doubt, but it can solve nothmp 

One must indeed wonder at the contulenw i 
which such statements are made but they nhuoi 
point at the complete lack of seiiousncss, ol cuiu 
and even commitment on tlie pait ol lew 
Another typical approach lo T.V. reporfi.g (inl 
has been lo seek out the sensational Indi.i l',ii 
often been depicted as the land ol starsatioii ini 
drought and other natural calamities that ilu fn 
now, undeistandably expects to sec it as sikIi 
film of a dilfeient type is ever .shown, as was ihci 
in Sweden w'lth Aruna Vasudev's short on a wot 
j doctor employed m the Cancel Rescaicli Im 
j m Bombay, it is brushed aside as unrealistu 

The reason behind this type of lepoiiiiv 
traced at tlie seminar to the fact that T N h|'" 
often lack the background knowledge about tin a 
tries thev visit. The accent is on how iiipidl'i 
can produce a film that appeal lo the mas'.os .md 
intimation is sought from the innumerable e\| 
and scholars present at European universities h 

PROVOCATION AND EXPERIMEN] 
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M SEMINAR 


Fecleral Ministry for Economic Cooperation was 
nanv, irom the I9tli to the 21st of June 197U to 
nrt is based on an interview with Dr. Klaus Vetter 
iateresting paper on modern trends in Indian cinema 
tn seminar. Dr. Vetter, it may be mentioned, has 
■ken keen interest in the Indian Film. 


...to hi' aw me ol social problems 
( Kichti \''ya\ III 'll'.hi Hoii," direvled by M Kaul) 



iiiiciilaily in the ease of topical subjects there is 
111 ) little time for consultation but the arrogance 
idiilies the approach of some European reporters 
.iienis in developing countries can hardly be 
, I his altiltidc. It was concluded, defeats the 
ii|)iisc III icporting on Asia for it ncitlicr permits 
iLjiion the masses nor does it in any way 
10 a genuine understanding beween peoples 

III,'i.iru)us corrective measures suggesied .it ihc 
I ix-ih.jps one of the most important was that 
ni.iriis should be reduced to the very minimum, 
iKiiii' away with altogethei. for they tend to 
iliL lilms with a meaning that is not at all 
I liiiiii the shots The accent should, in shoit. 
oilticaiion and information, not as has been 
mill now, on inleiptetation based on age-old 
Ill’s and fancies 

itiii’i to achieve this it was suggested that regulai 
rs should be held and people conceined with 
ipuiimg incited to the discussions The problem 
. Iiimcver, also be attacked liom a more basic 
I 'l ccample. by introducing bettei courses ol 

MF NTARIES AND SHORI FILMS 


I'lsloiy and geography in educational 
insinutions and by calling on espeitsto 
Icctuie to students at lilni and TV 
schools Romantic cliches and sensa¬ 
tionalism would thus slowly be replaced 
by a sympathetic but factual analysis of 
the pioblems of developing countries 
and cnsiiie a woiihwhile use of the 
powei that Television uriik iibledly 
wields 

I be second pan ol ihe seminar, 
concerned with the Asian film in Luiope, 
ployed to be an cye-openei for most of 
the participants The llombay him, 
commonly known as the only form ol 
Indian cinema, has been ol little inteiesi 
and ol no thematic lolevance in Ihc West 
Saiyaiil Ray and cetiaiii other cteaiivc 
film-makers have indeed won lame and 
acclaim at Euroi'iean lilm lestivals 
but theie is almost no awareness 
ol the existence ol the young 
cinema movemcn' 
in this country 
I'hegalheiingwas 
Ihcrefoie taken 
by surpiise when 
Dr KI.tus Vellei 
lead his paper 
on the "Young 
Indian film"and 
showed documen¬ 
tal lesand features 
like Prjiap Shai- 
ma'.s “Fiaine- 
work ol 1 amine". 
Sastry’s 
Twenty," 
O u r u c h a r a n 
Singh's "Epi¬ 
taph,” etc. Many 


of the films that Dr Vetter took with 
him to the seminai have never been 
show'n outside India due to the rigid 
export legulaiions of this country for 
young lilm-makers, particularly in the 
held of documenlunes. Almost all 
express some foim of siKial criticism 
which is erroneously supposed to be 
damaging to the Indian image. The 
fact that hims like Sukhdev's "India h?” 
.lie m.ide with a sympathy and aflection 
lor this country seems, however, to 
have escaped the stern eye of 
oliicialdom 

It was hoped at Ihesenimai that the 
attitude of the eo.iccrned authorities 
would slowlv change and lilms by young 
tilm-makeis would hnd an outlet to 
tntei national film lestivals The furo- 
pcan attitude towards Asian films was 
also vnticised for there seems to be a 
kick of imagination and interest in the 
selection of lorcign lilms Heie again 
Imancidl iciiirns seem to be the main 
facloi behind the selection and thcie is 
a general lack of curiosily and tcsearch 
in the held of Asian cinema. I ilms for 
festivals aic exchanged at Ihc oflicial 
level and Ihe work of many ciealivc 
lilm-makcis is thus completely ignored 

It might iherefoic be said in con¬ 
clusion that a more flexible attitude on 
Ihc part of the Governments, a scholarly 
approach in educational institutions and 
a little sympathy towards each other’s 
problems could lead through Ihe use of 
the extraoidmary means at our disposal 
to an approximation of cultures and a 
mass-based understanding unequalled 
in the annals of mankind. 
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Children’s Hour 
At The 

Max Mueller Bhavan 




■pVERY Friday Delhi’s children have 
a dale with New Delhi's Max 
Mueller Bhavan. Children of all age 
groups tniup into (he German Cultural 
Institute that day to have their moments 
of fun during the “Children’s Hour.’’ 
The “hour’’ which began as an attempt 
to provide occasional extra-cunicular 
but creative activity to kids in 1969 is 
now a regular feature— thanks to the 
overwhelming response from all quarters 
that keeps it going. 

Uninhibited activity and outlet for 
natural creaiivencss being important for 
their growth, the main idea behind the 
‘Children's Houi" is to create situations 
and provide opportunities to the young 
ones which prompts even the shiest 
among them lo bieak out of the shell. 
Since only a limited number can benefit 
fiom the regular activities the small 
group meets every Friday at the pre¬ 
mises of the llhavan. Though usually 
unnoticed their curriculum is guided and 
aims at giving each one an oppoiUinily 
lo express himself unmhibiledly, be it in 
acting, singing oi other cieative activity 
such as handwork ot painting. The 
small gioiip usually picpares an item 
foi the Big Children's Hour, announced 
evci.v month in the Bhavan's bulletin. 
.Somelimes il is a play, another lime it 
is a puppet show. .Shadow plays are a 
lie.it and always manage to fascinate 
pla.vcis and audience alike. 

I xpcrimenis m story-telling and pup¬ 
pet slu'ws have met with great success. 
The childien wcic divided into groups. 

I ach gioup makes its own play without 
much piompting fiom the organisers. 


Once the plots are 
ready, each child 
makes his or her 
puppet and then 
brings the charac¬ 
ter to life by 
speaking out the 
puppet's role. On 
other occasions it 
is a fairy talc 
enacted by the 
youngsters. 1 he 
roles arc never 
learned “by heart.” 

Instead (he “ac¬ 
tors” listen intently 
to the story, get a 
role and speak out 
whatever they find 
most appropriate 
at the spur of the 
moment. The 
organisers never know what the 
final peiformance will bung forth. 
However, the audience and playeis enioy 
fhemselves thoroughly. An occasional 
giggle here or there is part ol the fun 
shared by everyone pre-ent 

The cai nival in Spring this year 
had hoides of nuniatmc "fiuitwallahs," 
“snakec'hainters," “Rajasthani dancers.” 
“brides,” “lions,” ‘•monkeys,'’ etc. ladt 
child iniioduceci himself and was given 
a hand by the lest. Vciy carefullj each 
one settled himself on the eaipcl so that 
the fancy diess costume would icniain 
in pl.icc. Once the games stalled fancy 
dres.sc’s and other fineiics were soon 
forgotten and the little “brides" oi the 
“Rajasthani belles” were joining in the 




Children's Hour affords an opporlumlv to kids toe.'press thej 
creative talents through various media, including painlinj^ 


sack-iace oi in the bursting balloon 
competition, etc. 

Another feature of the Children's 
Hour IS the painting eompclition held 
anmally Hundieds ol children paili- 
cipalc III this competition held sometime 
in Amumn on the spacious lawns of the 
Inclo-Gciman Culluial Institute at Cui- 
/on Road 1 he ycai's aclivilics aic 
roiinclcd oil by a “Ciciniaii Chiistmas" 
complete wiih the usual Christmas 
music, candles, the lice vvilh dctoialions 
having been pioduccd earlier by the 
“Small Group," and of couisc “Sarila 
Claus" who has a little of something 
foi every child whatever the age group. 

-Ai una Gcori,"" 


T 1:1 




The sack race has eager participants 
including those in the fancy dress 
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Hans Erich Nossack 

The Signpost 


A BOUT seven weeks aPicr we had started our jourivv we 
^ saw in the distance something that looked like a signpost 
which somebody had erected. We weie puzzled. Ihc dogs 
noticed it too and ran sniffing lowaids it. It was standing in 
the middle of the monotonous and endless plain of snow over 
which we had been travelling for days. By chance, \i.sibiliiy 
was fairly good although the sun was not shining So, as far 
as could be judged from Ihe dislance, the signpost ihicw 
scarcely any shadow. There was no such snow storm as we 
were accustomed to. indeed, the wind had dropped. 

“So it was true," Blaise murmured more to himself than 
to me, for he w'as not in the habit of c,\ptcssing an opinion 
immediately. I understood what he mean'. We had been 
told that others had attempted our lourney before us and that 
they had not come back. Of course no one we asked could 
give accurate details. We thought it was a fairy lalc invented 
to frighten us off oiii senlure. Such fairy tales always einp up 
when anything is considcicd to be impossible. What if they 
hadn't returned simply because they had found something 
better?- was my reply at the lime loan overcautious fellow'. 
Thai was very foolish of me, for it gave the impicssion that 
ii^c were looking for something better. But 1 was very in liable 
before we had definitely decided on our louincy “I el's gel on 
and have a look at the snowman," Patrick finally shouted. He 
clicked his longue and the dogs got away with the sledge 
. Wc look a whole hour to reach the signpost. It is diHicuIt 
to judge distance when thcie is nothing to judge hv We 
icalized immediately that the signpost was actually a man 
who had been snowed up We left cvciyihing lying and chipped 
oil the snow lioni his head and shoulders. The clogs were 
scratching round the hot lorn but they gave up cpiickcr Ihan wc 
did. I'vidently there was no longer any smell abtuii ilic man 
Ills hands wcic in his lackcl pockets Fiom liis postuic and 
Ills appearance he could perfccllj well have been one of us, 
which doesn't say much If a man wants (o cc'ine as lar as 
tins, he has got to reckon with the climate. £ \cn aflci a liun- 
dreti years such a one will not be able to dress vciv dillcicntly. 

What surprised us most was that he was slunding Not one 
of us would have thought it possible for a man to lictvc 
to death when he was standing. Wc should naluially have 
assumed that in such a case a man would llisl fall or would 
he loreeci by eshauslion to he clown. We had been paili- 
culaily warned not to do this And hcio was this man, 
standing upright on liis legs willioul leaning on anjthing And 
what could he have leant on’’ We cluln'l even d.iic to lav him 
down in case he would bicak in the inicidlc We had ofcouisc 
entertained the possibility ot hemg lio/en to dcalli, hut all 
Ihc same there was something rather csdd about our find 

1 exerted myself to free Ins face from (he mask of hardened 
snow which stuck liitnly to his cap. Ins cycbiows and the 
stubble of his beard just as happened to us occasionally. 
The others looked on and wailed, il was a |ob foi one man 
only and so they left it to me. I had to be very careful not to 
spoil anything. 1 removed the snow vciy gently fiom lus 
lace with my glove. His eyes were shut, the eyeballs av haul 
as marbles. “No wondei,” I said, “he had no daik glasses 
so he had to screw up his eyes." But even taking that into 
account, we were forced to admit that the man was smiling. 
It wasn't that he had begun to smile now, and tit us -what 
a foolish idea! He had been smiling from the fiisi. Nor had 
he bared his teeth, as the dead often do. Th.ii isn't a smile. But 
this man was really smiling with the corners of his eyes and 
♦fith his narrow, colourless lips. It was scarcely noticeable, 
but nlain enough if one looked again. Like someone who 
IS enjoying a fine thought all by himself anc, doesn't know that 
he IS smiling. On the contrary, a man docs not smile like 
that if anyone is watching. People pul questions then and 
it is embarrassing not to be able to reply. But this man had 



Drawing' Karl-Hctnz AJever 

fi07cn to death and that was why wc saw the smile. 1 don't 
know vvlial the othcis were thinking. Why, alter all, should 
they think differently from me’' ft is perhaps putting it best 
to say that suddenly we had no longer any reason for existing. 

And that is had. It's much worse llian simply being 
fnghicned As if by agreement, wc behaved much morcquictlv 
than usual, l or instance would it not have been mote in 
keeping with Pal rick's character to give the man a slap on 
the slioulcler and a noisy greeting "Hello, old boy We've 
caught you It's all veiy well for you to laugh " Or somclhing 
similai But nothing of the kind had happened. And not. 
maik you. out of lespeet for the dead man (or for dealh, as 
they used to s.ay). We've seen enough dead folk in our lives 
ancl aic haiclened. My opinion is that it w'as solely due to llie 
smile It compellc'cl us to be tatilioits. Nor should it be 
forgotten that we had veiv slienuous weeks behind us and 
didn't tcel like laiighinp, I hough naturally theic was often 
quite a lot of joking, as one would expect. 

Wc went no Aiiihci that clay. It was just midday and 
noimally we should not have allowed out selves tcv lake a 
lest so eaily. Hut it was not necessary to weigh the pios 
and eons, it seemed the natuial thing to do. We left the 
man sianding as he was and camped about a hundred 
yaids away Irom him. We follcvvvcci out usual loutine. I veiy 
man had his special |ob. which speeded things up and no 
liiiic was ccastc’d on arranging (lungs. Ihc leill was set up 
and Ihe spirit cooker got going The clogs got their diicd fish 
ancl aflei each of ihem had gtilivcd clown ils shaie, giovvl- 
ing all Ihe lime, they tolled ihcniseivcs together in the 
snow. They made u.seofevciy fiee minute in order to sleep, 
testing their heads on then hind legs. Meantime we were 
ic.idy to follow suit fhe tin of beans and bacon was hot. 
The usual eodliver oil pills were chsiribiited ancl we squalled 
down in the tent to have our meal. We always took a lot 
of time ovei il. then it's more of a rest fheie never was 
imieh talking. "Ihis meal, then, was like every other, il was 
not III! the bottle of rum was passed lound and everybody 
had a pull, that one of us hesitated, as if he thought it would 
be more polite to drink to the man outside "It vcoiild do him 
a lot of good too,” he remarked. Wc felt uncomfortable lliat 
he should be standing out there smiling while wc were 
squatting in the lent enjoying soup and rum. But nobody 
did anything about it. What could we do anyway? After all 
it wasn't our fault. He could have stayed at home. 

After the meal and after we had cleaned the dishes and 
the cutlery in the snow and packed everything up, the 

(Continued on page 12) 
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HANS ERICH NOS S A C K 


THE signpost 


other three crept into their sleeping 
bags as if nothing special had happened. 
Blaise took the instruments he had 
dragged along all the way in order 
to measure the temperature and the 
humidity of the air every day and to 
calculate the geographical position, and 
God knows what else. I didn’t under¬ 
stand much but 1 used to help him by 
entering the figures he gave me in a 
notebook. That's what we did that day. 

Blaise was very particular about 
these figures. I had often teased him 
about it. What’s the geographical posi¬ 
tion to us, I had said. It didn’t really 
interest us. And even if we assumed 
that anybody would ever see this note¬ 
book (which wasn’t our intention)— 
what will happen then? People will 
enter the figures in their encyclopedias 
and be proud that they have made pi o- 
gress. But only scientists. These figures 
won't help anyone to advance half a 
step, for in actual practice nobody will 
know what to do with them. I had also 
made fun of the vitamin tablets. I had 
said that they only sterilise us against 
reality. But Blaise would have none 
of it. He thought that one must make 
use of every modern invention even if 
one is convinced that its uscfulne.ss is 
only relative. lie would argue that those 
we call savages also have their concoc¬ 
tions which make it possible for them 
to overcome enormous hardships. All 
the same I could not get rid of the im¬ 
pression that Blaise’s reason for being 
so conscientious with figures was that 
it gave him something to hold on to. 

All of this had been said often enough 
—it was almost part of our iligcstivc 
processes—and this time 1 said nothing. 
I am sure that my silence struck him 
but he did not say anything either 
“It’s clearing up more” he reniaiked 
when we were finished with the figures. 
And indeed that could be seen even 
without instruments. We took no notice 
of the frozen man. Then we sauntered 
to the bags of stores which we always 
laid round the tent to strengthen it 
This also allowed us to discover in 
time if the dogs had got at them. We 
had always to reckon with a sudden 
attack. Blaise had a kick at the bags 
and 1 copied him. Not a word was 
spoken. Then we crept into the tent 
and smoked a cigarette. It was an estra 
cigarette for we hadn’t many—two a 
day per man, tho’ at first we had been 
extravagant. We thought that the others 
were sleeping, but they weren’t. Or 
the smell of the tobacco woke them up. 
Suddenly one of them asked fiom his 
sleeping bag: “Well, what arc wc going 
to do with that fellow'.'” The voice 
sounded angry and the man cleared his 
throat several times after speaking. And 
It was obviousthat the others were listen¬ 
ing. So it was u.seless not to talk of it. 

Blaise did not reply at once. The 
tent was silent for quite a while. No¬ 
body urged him to speak, and there was 
no hurry. "We’ll take a photograph of 
him tomorrow,” he said. "And then?” 
the voice from the sleeping bag asked. 


We can try to chip away the ice 
from under his feet and then lay him 
down. It will be all the same to him 
whether he lies or stands. We don’t 
need to pretend that there is any other 
rMson.” And after a pause he added: 
“The man isn’t so important.” 

“Why not?” the insistent voice asked. 

’’Suppose we hadn’t come across 
him •?” shouted Blaise. He lost patience 
but calmed down immediately. It was 
a stupid thing to say, for we had come 
across him. “All that matters,” he 
tried to speak quietly and to the point 
as he usually did. “is that wc aic sitting 
here in our tent and reflecting soberly 
how fat wc have come.” 

”A frozen man is an odd reason for 
doing so.” It was I’atriek who was spea¬ 
king It was meant to sound mocking. 

“Just because he is frozen to death and 
wc haven’t yet. 1 don’t reproach him. 
It’s his affair. All the sanic wc have 
proved that it is possible to come so 
far without freezing to death. It isn't 
much, but we didn't expect much. 
Judging from all that’s been said to 
us, we ought to have frozen to death 
long ago.” “But how did he get here'?” 

“And how did wc get here"' If anyone 
finds us here after ten or a hundred 
years, he’ll ask the same stupid ques¬ 
tion. By sledge oi on foot, quite sim¬ 
ple. Probably on foot The man isn’t 
a model. Pei haps he thought he could 
j do It, and since nobody took him 
; seriously he walked this length. A 
silly trick, but he can’t fool us Nor 
his pose cither. It’s all sentimentality 
If we wanted to have any truck with 
that kind of thing, we should have 
stayed at home, where it goes down well.’’ 

If I had taken part in the conversation 
I should ccilainly have mentioned the 
smile, for it seemed to me to be the 
most important thing. 

“Can’t we thaw him?” someone asked. 

“We need the little solid methylated 
spirits we have for ourselves ’’ 

“I once read a stoiy of a woman in 
ice,” Patiick said. “In a block of ice 
from the Ice Age. When they thawed 
it because they wanted to get at the 
woman, she melted into slime." 

“Pci haps he has a paper with notes 
in his pocket," another thought. 

“And what would wc do with it?” 

“It might enlighten us.” 

“About the poor icicle?” 

“Or show his name and why and 
how he got here. Perhaps he hasn’t 
been standing here long. We could then 
give information about him.” 

“Who to'?” asked Patrick. 

“To some people. To his girl perhaps.” 

“Sweethearts are wiser than you,” 
said Patrick in scorn. “They don’t take 
long to make up their minds. They 
look for somebody else if their best boy 
doesn’t come back. And they’re right. 
Else where would we be.” 


Everybody laughed and began to 
speak of women in the usual manner. 
Blaise and 1 crept into our sleeping bags. 
Gradually the others stopped talking 
and there wa.s silence in the tent. 

It was also very quiet outside. I 
waited probably a few hours until I 
thought it was dark. Then I lifted 
ray ear-flap and listened. They all 
seemed to be sleeping. In the comer 
where Blaise was lying nothing was 
moving either. Very carefully I crept 
out of the sleeping-bag, which took a 
lot of time as wc were lying almost on 
top of each other because there was 
so little room and because it was war¬ 
mer. However, I succeeded without 
waking anyone. When I lifted the 
flap of the tent covering the entrance I 
was so startled that I let it fall back. 
Ihu moonlight outside was bright. I 
hadn’t thought of that. But evidently it 
had not disturbed anyone, so I .slipped out. 

There was absolutely no wind. For 
seven weeks we had had to struggle 
continuously against the storm; it 
varied in strength but the winti howled 
and blustered all the time. 1 was all 
the more surprised by the slillnesj^ 
now. It was quite fantastic. 1 nearly 
lost my balance, when 1 bent forward to 
walk as I always did. The moon stood 
motionless in the sky as if it had 
swallowed the wind and the clouds and 
was now digesting them. 

1 went to the man and sat down in the 
snow opposite him. My intention was 
to enjoy his smile all alone. Now lie 
threw a distinct shadow. The lec crystals 
in his beard glistened. He was still 
smiling, indeed his smile was mole 
perceptible than by day. His face 
resembled a lamiliur landscape. Bushes 
and valleys and everything as it should 
be. Every minute the nightingales 
might begin to sing in it or an owl hoot 
mournfully. I racked my brains tiying 
to remember whcic it was. For then 
1 should nut have needed any document 
to tell where the man came from. Blaise 
was right, all the same, it didn’t matter 
at all. Origin is unimportant for 
people like us. it only keeps us from 
getting on. This man wasn’t looking 
back. His smile was directed towards 
the route wc wished to follow'. 

Perhaps he .sees something, 1 thought, 
getting up. There might, for instance, 
be more like him standing somewhere in 
the distance. At intervals, like telegraph 
poles; a whole chain of them, which 
might mark the tight route. I saw 
nothing, howcvei, but the endless waste 
of snow. I imagined I was standing a 
few hundred miles further off. Frozen 
dead, of course, but still there. And 1 
tried to smile but I couldn’t. 1 kept 
turning over my thoughts, quicker and 
quicker, for I didn’t want to stop think¬ 
ing, It was the last thing left me, though, 

I knew already that there was nothiif?^ 
more to think about. In spite of the 
cold I was perspinng in ray arm-pits. I 
should have liked best to shout, it would 
certainly have been a great relief. 

( Continued on page 13) 
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HANS ERICH NOSSACK: THE SIGNPOST 


When 1 turned round and swung out 
1(1 knock the damned smile off the fel¬ 
low's face—(I had no weapon at hand)— 
I nearly hit Blaise, who was standing 
behind me. The blow went wide. I 
staggered and he caught me. 

"Let me go,” I screamed in a fury. 
"I'm not holding you. Why should I” 
he said and set me free. 

"Perhaps I’d even let you hit me 
Milhout putting up any defence. Just 
loi the sake of the animal warmth it 
bungs. But how long docs it last? 
Ml our actions here are nothing but 
an escape into activity who.se obiect we've 
i! 0 t first to produce without believing 
111 it. That's what the all-corroding 
.ibsencc of resistance in our surroundings 
does to us. We have learnt something 
.iboiil ourselves and that was what we 
u.lilted to do." 

“It would be better if you didn't t.Tlk 
-o much," 1 said. 

“Of com sc it would be better, but 
■aIuii do you take me for? Surely I'm 
not like that man with the smile No, 
don't .smash him. He can’t help it. 
.And It would spoil the photo I’m going 
oi take of him. To me he seems to be 
•Jpide of the material of which gods wcic 
ni.ide from the beginning of time. And 
It s always needed. We'll show people 
ilic plu'to and say: We discovered a fro- 
I /cti god. I le left you because you hadn’t 
Vnough laith in him. But he’s not 
angry with you. See. he is smiling. A’our 
l.uk of faith gave him the oppoitunity to 
become a god. No, we’d better leave 
out the last sentence. A line mith. 
isn’t if' A very good ica.son indeed foi 
smiling Only noi for us, my froren 
licro For what comfoils a god isn’t 
I suHicicnt to comfort us. Because the 
lapturc you feel when you have 
satnliced yourself for others is nothing 
compared with what biought us here Ui 
ilie very end." 

■’He qiiile. 1 alteady know even thing 
'Oil want to say," I begged him. 

"All the better It saves us the 
lengthy explanations which our ley friend 
doisn’t understand anyway. To gel 
'town to biass tucks. We have food 
lor something less than two weeks, 
ir nothing goes wtong we’ll need two 
uecks to gel to the next depot on the 
way back. But we’ll probably have 
lo I educe our rations. It’s true that 
\ou were against setting up that depot. 
Hut we couldn’t have taken the stuff with 
us, if we had, we shouldn't even have got 
ihis length. Of course what we have 
would also allow us lo go forward for 
two weeks or even for three. Do you 
Hunk there’s any sense in doing so?" 
“There’s no returning home", 1 said. 
"Don’t reply so quickly. I can’t say 
what 1 want twice. What we thought 
yesterday is no longer right. It’s not 
Slouch this man that makes me uneasy, 

[ itfee absolute stillness wc have got into, 
f he situation is quite new. There's no 
longer any resistance, that's what is so 
terrible. Do you hear? Terrible, I 
'ity. Sober common sense makes me 
admit it. It will also have been what 


defeated that fellow Admittedly, he 
must have lost his nerve before Well 
that can happen to anybody. He will 
have run away from liis party. Why 
haven t you run away? When you crept 
out of the tent, 1 was quite sure you wanl- 
cd lo run .iway. And I left you enough 
tmie, you idiot, to get away. livcry- 
ihmg would have been simpler then. 
Never mind it's probably the despised 
vitamin pills that prevented Wiu from 
going. Anyway the chance is gone. 
Both of us have missed it. However 
that may be, we must come to a decision. 
The others will do what we decide, 
olhcrw/.se they wouliln’l be sleeping. 
They’ll be only too glad to luin back. 
Alieady they talk a lot about W'omcn, 
that’s sure sign But I think they are 
also dcecnt enough lo go foiward out 
of comradeship iii oidei lo freeze lo 
death with us All five of us. Is it 
woithwhile now that this fellow has got 
thcic first? It doesn’t need lo be done a 
second tune and lh.it we .m five will 
make no difrcicntc." 

“The .illernalivc is impossible, ’ I said 

“Wli.if’ lo go home ’" 

"Yes ’’ 

"A gie.ll piece ol news," Blaise scofied. 
"As if we didn’t know thal betore As 
if that was not the reason whv we liii ned 
Irom deep leclings. when iliey had got 
.so slimy on the surface lhal it wasn’t 
possible lo sec clearly any more 
I he idea of letuiiiing home is an aphro¬ 
disiac Jo cicep buck to oui domcslie 
altais Back into bed wilh girls Who’s 
talking of rcttiimng home ’ I’m talking 
of I'aiiure What do sou Hunk of our 
snowman, lias he a di’ciiment in lies 
pocket ■' I don't quite trust him. He 
looks ovaclly like souk body who won’t 
admit lhal he has laded And such 
people aie apt to buidtii the woild with 
their pellv past Isn’t failure at the 
bottom ol everything thal is lalked and 
wiiiien aboiif' 1 need only lake myself. 
But let's leave him In tiying lo lind 
an explanation for him, we find one 
lor ourselves And his upright pose is 
nothing new As it we hadn't praeliscJ it 
a hundred times in oui rooms at night 
when llieie was nothing else to dis¬ 
tract our attention While the neighbouis 
round IIS were wanning themselves in 
the exhalations ol their own bodies 
Fnough’’ What else can we do’' Lo.se 
our nerve’’ That may have been good 
once; you learnt fiom it and il you had 
luck, you became a saint. But unfor¬ 
tunately It no longer accords with the 
development of our brain. It would be 
bungling. That’s v/hy 1 have decided to 
fail. Everything else is so po.ssible 
that I suspect It and so all 1 am left 
tt ith IS the most impossible thing of all: 
to go back lo the point where I am in 
a position lo lead the life of a failure 
without making others suffer from it. 
Buck to the altais and the girls, for all 
I care. J f they need me in order to accept 
1 heir lives, why not ? They want no more 
from us than we can give them, and that 
v/e can give them easily. But shall I be 
able to do il? For that is what will decide 
whether we shall one day be sufficiently 


The Auth or 


Hans Erich No- 
ssack born at 
Hamburg in 1901, 
broke off his stu¬ 
dies in Jena to 
work in a factory, 
as a commercial 
traveller and as 
an office emplo¬ 
yee. Though he 
began to write 
early in life, his 
books were not published till after 
1945 A volume of poetry and a great 
number of short stories collected in 
volumes with various titles (“Nekyia," 
"Interview mit dem Tode," ••Spirale," 
"Begegnung im Vorraum,” "Das kennt 
man.” "Das Testament des Lucius 
Eurmus") were well received by 
critics and readers, and translated into 
several languages He also attained 
success with his novels “SpStestens im 
November," Der jlingere Bruder" and 
"Nach dem letzton Aufstand.” His 
dramas, "Die Rotte Kain" and "Die 
Hauptprobe" were produced for the 
first time in Wiesbaden and Hamburg. 
In 1961 he received the Georg 
Buchner Prize, the highest award for 
German literature. 


I maluie to enjoy thus beautiful slillncss. 

I But 1 Icel so abominably cold that 1 
; fear I sh.all freeze to death cveiyihing 
, I touch in the future.'’ 

"Come", 1 said helping him out 
of the snow. And then I told him that 
It was probably because ol him that 
I had not run away though 1 Hunk he 
; didn't hear me as 1 spoke in a low voice, 
j "Do you know.” he began again, 
“OUI ft lend is perhaps not smiling at 
! all ' It may be nothing but the reflex 
I of a muscle and we only imagine he's 
1 smiling. But It may also be that he 
! wanted lo sing some nursery rhyme, 
i "Miiioi, minor on the wall' " or some 
f such thing just to hear him.self, and 
1 a snowflake landed on his longue. Oh' 

I I wish I could have moved the signpost 
a few metres further on.” 

' "What's the meaning of ihis," I 
I shouted because 1 got a fright, for I saw 
I thal he was pulling faces. 

I “I was only trying to copy Ins smile" 

! he said “Pcihaps it won’t come out 
j c'eaily in the photo And it may come 
] in handy lo cheer up some unhappy 
ciealurc ’’ 

j I look his arm. We were so tightly 
I packed in wool, leather and fur that to 
, the touch we wcic like two dolls stuffed 
with rags No one would have noticed 
j that there was a warm body inside. But 
1 our movements were similar. So we 
1 went back to the tent. Tomorrow 
’ wc'll have the wind in our back, I thought 
i and Blaise was surely thinking the same. 
I What more was there to say? 

' I wrote all this down much later. 

j Translated by Margaret D. Howte 

I Courtesy t "Scala hiternationai" 
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VOUNG ballet dancers must always be 
' fit and on the move If they are to 
make the grade in the theatre season. 
The Children’s Ballet of Duesseldorf is 
no exception to this rule of discipline 
even if the summer be at its height .For 
Che daily practice the meadow is as good as 
the interior of the polished theatre floor. 


A now landmark in the history of 
” haulage was set up when the Fede¬ 
ral Railways recently transported the 
gigantic transformer above from 
Stuttgart to Hambuig. The 380-ton, 
400 kv transformer, mounted on a 
62-meCre long rail car with 32 axles, 
lourneyed 700-kms in four weeks. The 
tricky cargo drew thousarids of spec¬ 
tators when it reached the destination. 







the mother camel at the Wilhelma 
loo recently took its keepers and 
the citizens of Stuttgart by a pleasant 
surprise when it gave birth to a comely 
foal Up from thn straw after a little 
warmth, the frisky little thing won wide 
admiration from the young and the old 
alike. The birch of a camel in captivity 
is considered a rare event. 








the German glider LS-I won the 
' hearts of many at the world gliding 
championships at Marfa, Texas. And so 
did Helmut Reichmann, its glider 
pilot from Esslingen. who won the 
world title this year. The fact that 
80 per cent of the world pilots choose 
German models is a tribute to the 
success of gliding in West Germany. 




cOFT colour combinations, particu- 
larly yellow, beige, and tortoise, 
embossed with attractive floral designs 
from India and modern art patterns 
have given to swim-wear a new ele¬ 
gance in West Germany this year. 
Available both in one and two pieces, 
the new swim-suit adds colourfulness 
to the sea beach and is anyone's delight. 


liHaBoiiieaSBeecarr'! 
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^OMEN, who disburse 75 per cent 
of the family Income, have to be 
expert calculators if they arc to get 
maximum returns. To enable them to 
plan well, the Hamburg Consumers 
Centre has installed a computer One 
press at the button brings out a chart 
showing a detailed expense break-up 
on the basis of the family income. 


K/iINI in size and maxi in performance, 
this small car has been specially 
designed to meet the heavy traffic of 
city life. Fitted with a 4.5 hp, SO cem 
Sachs engine, the minicar has a spacious 
cabin and top speed of 50 kms an 
hour Designed by a former student 
of Folkwang School for Designing, it 
IS to cost about Rs. 5,600. 


lA''- , 


the first ever knitting competition 
' held at Helmstedt was exclusively 
a men’s affair. The winners, a 19 -year 
old student and a 4S-year old fit'er, 
sitting below the statue of "Girlil^itli 
Spinning Wheel," demonstrated among 
other things that men can rival women 
even In crafts typically feminine. And 
the girls facing them seemed to like ii 
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MARK THE CONTRAST 


although the first ideas of space researcli were 
^ mooted by Prof. Hermann Oberth in 1923, West 
Germany's experiments in extraterrestrial research 
Gained real impetus only with the setting up of the 
Federal Ministry of Scientific Research in 1962. 
Even so, in less than a decade it has become a lead¬ 
ing European centre for the manufacture of space- 
probe hardware designed to obtain scientific space 
data. Most of its current space piogrammes are in 
collaboration with other European countries and are 
executed under the European Space Rasoarch Organi¬ 
sation. The extent of its present extraterrestrial acti¬ 


vities can be judged from its preoccupation with such 
space research satellites as "Helios" (designed to 
go into solar orbit), "Meso" (Expected to explore 
the vicinity of Mercury), and "Azur" (aimed 
at collecting data from the earth s orbit). "Dial." 
built under Franco-German collaboration, is the 
latest satellite intended to collect data on electronic 
density and its magnetic field from the earth's orbit. 
The picture above shows "Dial" undergoing labora¬ 
tory tests before it took off from the Kourou laun¬ 
ching pad in French Guyana while the one below in¬ 
corporates 10 changes. Can you spot them out 7 
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IN SHORT 


“ With the signing 
of the treaty between 
the Federal Republic 
of Germany and the 
Soviet Union, the long 
overdue attempt to 
reach an arrangement 
with the East is to begin 
in earnest." — Chan¬ 
cellor, Brandt before his 
departure for Moscow 

« 

"If both the partners 
succeed in making the 
treaty what it is suppos¬ 
ed to be — a sound 
foundation for intensi¬ 
fication of relations in 
various areas — then 
it can be a turning 
point."—Federal For¬ 
eign Minister Walter 
Scheel. 

% 

"A favourable out¬ 
come of the current 
four-power talks in and 
on J^rlin would be the 
real test case for an 
all-European security 
conference." — Foreign 
Minister Walter Scheel 

* 

According to the 
Development Aid Com¬ 
mittee of the OECD, 14 
of the 16 contributing 
nations increased their 
totals of aid given last 
year. Of these. West 
Germany increased its 
volume from 1.6 to 1.99 
billion dollars, thereby 
moving it to the secor^ 
place after the United 
States. 

Outlining the princi¬ 
ples of German Deve¬ 
lopment Assistance, 
the Federal Minister 
for Economic Coope¬ 
ration, Dr. Eppler 
said : "In development 
policy, utility for the 
developing country has 
priority over short-term 
national self-interest 
of the donor countries. 
With debt conversions 


becoming more and 
more important, softer 
credit terms are to 
counteract increasing 
' indebtedness." 

! ** 
i Italy, Great Britain 
I and the Federal Repub¬ 

lic of Germany have 
I decided to start deve- 

i lopment ofanewmulti- 

j purpose, all-weather 

\ fighter aircraft. It will 

! be the most important 

Joint European deve¬ 
lopment project of 
its kind. 

■* 

Thirty-two towns in 
I West Germany are 

I equipped with sports 

stadia, each accom¬ 
modating 30,000 to 
I 90,000 spectators. They 

I provide sports facili¬ 

ties to 7 million sports¬ 
men or roughly 10 per 
cent of the population. 

4 

According to the 
Institute of Maritime 
1 Transport of Bremen, 

\ West Germany is at 

present the leading 
builder of container- 
ships. 39 per cent of a 
total of 162 container- 
ships under construction 
or on order through¬ 
out the free world core 
being built in West 
Germany. 

4 

While German tou¬ 
rists visit farflung 
places all over the world 
in increasing numbers, 
traffic into West Ger¬ 
many too has picked 
up considerably. From 
! 1968 to 69 the number 

of foreigners visiting 
the Federal Repub¬ 
lic rose to 26.4 crores, 
that is by 5.4 per cent. 

* 

Contributing its bit 
to the worldwide anti¬ 
pollution campaign, 

I LUFTHANSA. the 

German Airlines, pro¬ 


pose to spend 3.5 
million marks {Rs, 70 
lakhs) to modify the 
engines of thejr Boeing- 
727s and 737 jets to 
make them smoke-proof. 
# 

The Gujarat Aeronau¬ 
tics Project, Koyali, 
a Joint venture being set 
up in collaboration bet¬ 
ween the governments 
of India 'iaSt*eWest 
Germany and the Ger¬ 
man Reconstruction 
Loan Corporation will 
go into production early 
next year. The 180- 
million-rupee plant will 
save the country an es¬ 
timated foreign ex¬ 
change worth Rs. 100 
million a year. 

« 

Harold Norlhporth, 
an ace German runner, 
has clocked the world's 
best time record 7:49.6, 
by winning the 3000 
metre race at an in¬ 
ternational athletic 
meet in Cologne. 

★ 

Sixty-nine countries 
will be participatmg in 
this year's International 
Book Fair which opens 
its gates in Frankfurt 
on September 24 this 
year. India will be 
represented by the Pidt- 
lications Division of the 
Ministry of Informa¬ 
tion and Broadcasting 
at this international 
meet of publishers. 

♦ 

The number of young 
men and women from 
developU^ countries 
doing their apprentice¬ 
ship in the Federal Re¬ 
public in the first 
quarter of 1970, rose by 
over IfXkl. Of the tdtal 
figure, which is now 
well over 10,000, almost 
half of the male appren¬ 
tices are workit^ in the 
railways, the metal pro- 
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duciion and processing 
industries. 

♦ 

"There will be more, 
and even rather inten¬ 
sive political coopera¬ 
tion between India and 
Germany in foreign 
policy and interna¬ 
tional relations in the 
second half of the 
decade."—Ambassador 
Guenter Diehl 



I coni nciiffiE 
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Dialogue 


L OU 

tIAK Milluto SHAVON AUtUSATIftK, NIW »t4n 



pURELY M a catalyst in the inteUec- 
* tual and the cultural spheres of 
Indian hfe, the Max Mueller Bhavan has 
tried to effect an integrated growth of 
man in an effort to lay the foundations 
of a supranational society. An enlightened 
man, it heiieves, will not only be able 
to respond positirelv to social change 
but will al.w love bis country and be 
more responsive to humanity. Through 
lectures, seminars, group and individual 
performances, it has, therefore, sought to 
Infuse all around stimulating thought. 
Also, the Max Mueller Bhavan has 
tried to give a new direction to creative 
activity by bringing together Intellectuals, 
critics and artists in a meaningful ex¬ 
change of views. The dialogue it has so 
promoted has .vet the pace towards a 
wider understanding that can pave the 
way to a new world. “Dialogue 69," is 
therefore an outcome of this two-way 
discourse carried on from rear to year 
on a broad scale. 

Edited by Klaiiv I'cttci. tliiv annual 
volume contains contnhutions hv well- 
known fournahsts, critics and men of 
letters and the arts. B.C. Verghese's “The 
End of A Decade or An Agenda For The 
Seventies" and P. Lai's “ Youth Up In 
Arms" interpret the contemporary scene 
with a remarkable candour. “Gandhi 
And Social Change," articles on Indian 
architecture, western mu.vic and symposia 
on films open up refreshing perspectives 
on artistic horizons. The articles speak 
a language of intellectual honevty and 
reflect a desire to bring about an East- 
hPest understanding. 

“Dialogue 69," in short, is a thought- 
provoking literary cameo in whose diffe¬ 
rent and varied facets one can find the 
multifarious activities of the Max 
Mueller Bhavan all over India. It is 
also a reflection of the total dialogue 
which is conducive for ushering in a sup¬ 
ranational society and a truly new world. 

Publnh«r : Mix Mueller Bhaven, New Delhi 




TREATY DOCUMENTS 

Xi-IE Bonn-Moscow Treaty has been signed and now awaits ratification by the 
German Parliament. Meanwhile it has been a matter of world-wide comment— 
overwhelmingly on the positive side. In this issue GERMAN NEWS brinp a 
documentation on the treaty comprising the text of the treaty (p. 3), the text of the 
accompanying 'T.etter on German Unity” (p. 4), and the text of the notes sent by 
the Federal Government to the Embassies of France, UK, USA and Moscow with 
regard to the Four Power Rights in Germany and ^rlin. We further reproduce 
the two letters sent by the late Chancellor Adenauer to Soviet Prime Minister Bul¬ 
ganin in September I9S5 in connection with the Agreement on the Establishment 
of Diplomatic Relations between the Federal Republic and the Soviet Union, which 
is again referred to in the Preamble of the Bonn-Moscow Treaty. This makes the 
letters a highly interesting reading in the present context, establishing the continuity 
of German and the Soviet thinking on the question of German Unity. Pages 5 
and 6 finally carry an authoritative interpretation of the Treaty by State Secretary 
Bahr, who conducted the long and difficult negotiations with the Soviet Union 
prior to the initialling, and a selection of world-wide press comments. 

East German Attitude 

Of all the interested by-standers. East Germany is undoubtedly the most 
concerned. Its propagandists are currently trying to interpret the Treaty in a 
manner to suggest that it implies the recognition of East Germany and a renuncia¬ 
tion of efforts towards German Unity. However these attempts fell on deaf ears 
even in the Soviet Union as is evidenced by the remarkable fact that two passages 
from the official Statement of the GDR Council of Ministers on the Bonn-Moscow 
Treaty were deleted by all Soviet publicity media reporting on the GDR^Statcmeni 

The relevant passages claimed that the Treaty laid down the existing borders 
“as binding for the time being and all time to come”; and further that “the 
obligations of the treaty between the USSR and the Federal Republic of Germain-* 
make it now logically necessary to establish normal diplomatic relations between y 
the GDR and the Federal Republic.” The omission of thCK two passages froni 
the GDR Statement in the Soviet news coverage is an indirect reminder that the 
interpretation of an international treaty is better left to the contracting partners. 
The documents reproduced in this issue should enable the interested reader to make 
his own deductions and to guard against an incorrect assessment of the situation 
on the basis of secondary information. 


★ 

OSTPOLITIK GAINS MOMENTUM 


Berlin : A resumption of the Four-Power talks on Berlin is expected for the 
end of September. As is known. Chancellor Brandt and Foreign Minister SchecI 
have on the occasion of the signing of the Bonn-Moscow Treaty pointed out to the 
Soviet leaders that they would present the treaty to the German Parliament for 
ratification only after satisfactory progress had been achieved m the Four-Power 
talks on Berlin. 

Diplomatic observers consider the following steps as vital constituents of 
satisfactory progress in this sense : 

—Safeguarding of the existing ties between West Berlin and the Federal 
Republic 

—Safeguarding of unimpeded access to Berlin 

—Access to East Berlin for the citizens of West Berlin and a solution of other 
municipal problems 

—Gradual elimination of the discriminative measures to which West Berlin 
is subjected by the East European countries. 

fVar.vaw : The next round of the talks between the Governments of the Fede¬ 
ral Republic and Poland has been advanced to September 7, Bonn Government 
sources announced. A senior official of the East-European department of the 
Bonn Foreign Office has already left for Warsaw to prepare the ground for the 
next meeting. 

Prague : Talks between Bonn and Prague may start as early as SepfemWJM,, 
to be continued at a higher level in October this year. Central subject of all nego¬ 
tiations between West Germany and Czechoslovakia will be the invalidity of the 
Munich Agreement right from its inception. 
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Signing the Bonn-Moscow Treaty In Moicow's Catherine Hall are ■ Federal Foreign Minister Walter Seheel, Chancellor 
Willy Brandt, Soviet Premier Alexei Kosygin and Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko 


BONN—MOSCOW ACCORD 


TEXT OF THE TREATY & DOCUMENTS 


Text of Treaty 

TREATY between the Federal Republic 
* of Germany and the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics. 

The High Contracting Parties 

ANXIOUS to contribute to strength¬ 
ening peace and security in Europe 
and the world, 

CONVINCED that peaceful co¬ 
operation among States on the basis 
of the purposes and principles of the 
Charter of the United Nations complies 
with the ardent desire of nations and 
the general interests of International 
peace, 

APPRECIATING the act that the 
agreed measures previously imple¬ 
mented by them. In particular the con¬ 
clusion of the Agreement of 13 Sep¬ 
tember 1955 on the Establishment of 
Diplomatic Relations, have created 
favourable conditions for new impor¬ 
tant steps destined to develop further 
and to strengthen their mutual rela¬ 
tions, 

DESIRING to lend expression, in 
thcformofa treaty, to their deter¬ 
mination to Improve and extend co-ope- 
r^j^Jn between them, including econo¬ 
mic relations as well as scientific, tech¬ 
nological and cultural contacts, in the 
interest of both States, 

HAVE AGREED as follows: 


Article I 

I 

I The Federal Republic of Germany 
and the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics consider it an Important 
I objective of their policies to maintain 
! International peare and achieve 
i detente. 

They affirm their endeavour to 
further the normalization of the 
I situation In Europe and the develop- 
' mentof peaceful relations among all 
> European States, and in so doing 
I proceed from the actual situation 
^ existing in this region. 

I Article 2 

The Federal Republic of Germany 
I and the Union of Soviet Socialist 
, Republics shall m their mutual rc- 
i lations as well as in matters of en- 
I suring European and international 
! security be guided by the purposes 
! and principles embodied in the Charter 
I of the United Nations. Accordingly 
I they shall settle their disputes ex- 
; clusively by peaceiul means and under- 
I take to refrain from the threat or use 
j of force, pursuant to Article 2 of the 
I Charter of the United Nations, in any 
' matters affecting security in Europe 
! or international security, as well as in 
I their mutual relations. 

j Article 3 

I In accordance with the foregoing 
purposes and principles the Federal 


Republic of Germany and the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics share the 
realization that peace can only be 
maintained In Europe if nobody dis¬ 
turbs the present frontiers. 

— They undertake to respect without 
restriction the territorial integrity 
of all States In Europe within their 
present frontiers; 

— they declare that they have no 
territorial claims against anybody 
nor will assert such claims in the 
future; 

— they regard today and shall In 
future regard the frontiers of all 
States in Europe as Inviolable such 
as they are on the date of signature 
of the present Treaty, including the 
Oder-Neisse line which forms the 
western frontier of the People's 
Republic of Poland and the frontier 
between the Federal Republic of 
Germany and the German Demo¬ 
cratic Republic. 

Article 4 

The present Treaty between the 
Federal Republic of Germany and the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
shall not affect any bilateral or multi¬ 
lateral treaties or arrangements pre¬ 
viously concluded by them. 

Article 5 

The present Treaty is subject to 
ratification and shall enter into force 

(Continued on page d) 
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on the date of exchange of the instru¬ 
ment! of ratification which shali take 
place In Bonn. 

Done at Moscow on 12 August 1970 
in two originals each in the German 
and Russian languages, both texts 
being equally authentic. 

For the Federal 
Republic of Germany 
For the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics 

(Unofficiel trenslotion from the German Teel) 

[.ettcr on Gvnnan Unity 
to tbe Soviet Union 

In connection with today's signature 
of the Treaty between the Federal 
Republic of Germany and the Union of 
Soviet Socialist R^ublics the Govern¬ 
ment o( the Federal Republic of 
Germany has the honour to state chat 
this Treaty does not conflict with the 
political ob|ective of the Federal 
Republic of Germany to work for a 
state of peace in Europe in which the 
German nation will recover its unity in 
free self-determination. 

/Unofficial translation from the Ge/man Text) 

Text of Notes sent to Embassies of 

France, UK, & USA in Moscow 
concerning the Four Power Rights 

The Embassy of the Federal Republic 
of Germany presents its compliments 

to the.Embassy and has the 

honour, on the instructions of its Gov- 
ernment, to transmit the following 
note with the request that its con¬ 
tents be communicated to the Govern¬ 
ment of. as expeditiously as 

possible: 

The Government of the Federal 
Republic of Germany has the 
honour, in connection with the Im¬ 
minent signing of a Treaty between 
the Federal Republic of Germany 
and the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, to inform it of the 
following: 

The Federal Minister for Foreign 
Affairs has. In the context of the 
negotiations, set forth the Federal 
Government’s position at regards 
the rights and responsibilities of the 
Four Powers with regard to Ger¬ 
many as a whole and Berlin. 

Since a peace settlement is still 
outstanding, both sides proceeded 
on Che understanding that the pro¬ 
posed Treaty does not affect the 
rights and responsibilities of the 
French Republic, the United King¬ 
dom of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, the Union of Soviet Social¬ 
ist Republics and the United States 
of America. 

The Federal Minister for Foreign 
Affairs has in this connection de. 
dared to the Soviet Foreign Min¬ 
ister on 6 August 1970: 

“The question of the rights of the 
Four Powers is in no way connected 
with the Treaty which the Federal i 
Republic of Germany and the Union i 


of Soviet Socialist Republics intend 
to conclude, and will not be affected 
by It." 

The Foreign Minister of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics there¬ 
upon made the following declara¬ 
tion: 

“The question of the rights of the 
Four Powers was not the subject of 
negotiations with the Federal Re¬ 
public of Germany. 

“The Soviet Government pro¬ 
ceeded on the understanding that 
this question should not be dis¬ 
cussed. 

“Nor will the question of the 
rights of the Four Powers be affect¬ 
ed by the Treaty which the U.S.S.R. 
and the Federal Republic of Ger¬ 
many intend to conclude. This is 
the position of the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment regarding this question." 

The Embassy of the Federal Re¬ 
public of Germany avails itself of 
this opportunity to renew to the . . . 
Embassy the assurance of its high 
consideration. 

Moscow, 7 August 1970 

(Unofficial translation from the German Text) 


Summary of U.S. Reply lo Bonn 

The Government of the United 
States of America has the honour of in¬ 
forming the Government of the Federal 
Republic of Germany that it has 
received the note transmitted by the 
Government of the Federal Republic of 
Germany on August 7, 1970. 

The Federal Minister for Foreign 
Affairs has, in this connection, de¬ 
clared to the Soviet Foreign Minister 
on the 6th of August 1970 that: 

“The question of the rights of the 
Four Powers is in no way connected 
with the Treaty which the Federal 
Republic of Germany and the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics intend 
to conclude, and will not be affected 
by it.". . . 

The Government of the United 
States takes full cognizance of this note 
including the declarations made by 
the Foreign Minister of the Federal 
Republic of Germany and the Foreign 
Minister of the Union of Soviet So¬ 
cialist Republics as part of the negotia¬ 
tions prior to the initialling of the 
treaty which is to be concluded be¬ 
tween the Federal Republic of Ger¬ 
many and the Soviet Union. 

For its part, the Government of the 
United States also considers that the 
rights and responsibilities of the Four 
Powers for Berlin and Germany as a 
whole which derive from the outcome 
of the second World War and which 
are reflec’ed in the London Agreement 
of November 14, 1944, and in the 
Quadripartite Declaration of June 5, 
1945, and in other wartime and post¬ 
war agreements, are not and cannot 
be affected by a bilateral treaty be¬ 
tween the Federal Republic of Ger¬ 
many and the Union of Soviet So. 


cialist Republics, including the present 
treaty. 

(Kenneth Ruth) 

Chancellor Adenauer’s Letten to 

Prime Minister Bulganin | 

Mr. Prime Minister, i 

On the basis of the agreement 
reached in the course of the negotia¬ 
tions between the governmental dele¬ 
gations of the Federal Republic of 
Germany and the Soviet Union, I have 
the honour to confirm that the Federal 
Government has decided to establish 
diplomatic relations with the Govern¬ 
ment of the Soviet Union and to 
exchange diplomatic representatives on 
the level of Ambassadors Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary. 

The Federal Government expresses 
the conviction that the diplomatic 
relations now to be established will 
serve to develop mutual understanding 
and cooperation between the Federal 
Republic of Germany and the Soviet 
Union in the interest of peace and 
security in Europe. 

The Federal Government assumes 
that the establishment and development 
of normal relations between the Federal 
Republic of Germany and the Soviet 
Union will contribute towards thrts. 
solution of the unresolved questions 
which concern Germany as a whole, 
and thereby also will assist In the 
solution of the entire national main 
problem of the German people—the 
re-establlshment of the unity of one 
German democratic state. 

This declaration enters into force as 
soon as the Federal Cabinet and the 
Federal Parliament have given their 
consent to it. 

Accept, Mr. Prime Minis'er, the 
assurances of my highest consideration. 
September 13, I95S S/Adenauer 

Mr. Prime Minister, 

On the occasion of the establishment 
of diplomatic relations between the 
Government of the Federal Republic of 
Germany and the Government of the 
USSR I declare : 

1. The establishment of the diplo¬ 
matic relations between the 
Government of the Federal Repub¬ 
lic of Germany and the Government 
of the USSR does not Imply a 
recognition of the present terri¬ 
torial possessions of both sides. 
The final demarcation of Germany’s 
frontiers is reserved to the peace- 
treaty. 

2. The establishment of diplomatic 
relations with the Government of 
the Soviet Union does net imply a 
change of the legal position of the 
Federal Government with regard to 
its right to represent the German 
people In international affairs and 
with regard to the political 4^^- 
dltlons in those German terrltorios 
which at present lie outside Its 
effective sovereignty. 

September 15, 1955 S/Adenauer 
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EGON BAH R ON UONN-MOSCOW TREATY 


Goal of Self'Determinatioii Remains 


A peace treaty has still not been 
” signed and Germany is still divided 
25 years after the end of World War 
II. Today two States exist in Germany. 
When this situation will change cannot 
be foreseen. The four Powers, there¬ 
fore, still exercise rights in connection 
with Germany as a whole and with 
Berlin. It is equally impossible to 
foresee how long they will have to 
continue exercising these rights. 

The Federal Republic is a partner to 
numerous treaties with the West, 
while the GDR (East Germany) is a’ 
partner to numerous treaties with the 
East. Here, too, nothing will change. 

In the past 20 years the Federal 
Republic of Germany and the Soviet 
Union have lived in an atmosphere of 
mutual distrust, yes, one might even 
say hostility—even after the estab¬ 
lishing of diplomatic relations in 1955. 

lA The attitudes of both sides have 
been nurtured by their relations with 
one another in recent history. Both 
sides have been and are now faced 
with the question as to whether this 
situation should continue, whether it 
must continue as long as Germany 
Is divided and no peace treaty has 
been signed, and whether It must con¬ 
tinue for a period of time whose 
length no one is in a position to 
measure. Whoever answers this 
question affirmatively, at the same 
time frustrates the hopes and wishes 
of Germans in both parts of Europe 
to let bygones be bygones and to 
finally d-aw closer together. 

With this treaty the Government 
of the Federal Republic ot Germany 
and that of the 5oviet Union are 
undertaking an attempt—using an 
acceptance of present realities as the 
point of departure—to improve re 
lations with one another. Certainl) 
success in this attempt will not only 
not harm anyone else but it will 
benefit many other countries and 
peoples. If peace in Europe is to be 
made more secure and cooperation 
to be intensified, then the existing 
frontiers—whether their course pleases 
us or not—must be respected and 
regarded as inviolable. 

Actually the Federal Republic has 
been following this policy all along. 
Nevertheless, It is something else 
again when it commits itself to this 
policy in the form of treaties signed 
with the Soviet Union and other East 
Euronean States. Even the "Grand 
C'.ji<V(\lon” Government (1966-1969) said 
that the Federal Republic had no 
territorial claims whatsoever. A treaty 
obligation has now followed this state¬ 
ment. Deeds have succeeded words. 


But as serious, as honest and as 
necessary as these obligations are, 
they must be limited by two factors ; 

1. As long as the Four.Power rights 
remain in effect, the Federal Republic 
Itself cannot invoke them; it cannot 
formally recognize the boundaries on 
German soil even if it desired to. 
No peace treaty has been signed and 
this fact has left its mark. 

2. The goals of the Federal Republic 
of Germany—as anchored in the Basic 
Law and reflecting our convictions— 
'ontinue to be free self-determination 
for the German people and reunifica¬ 
tion. A reconciliation between the 
peoples of the West and the peoples 
of the East can only result if the 
German people are not obstructed 
from acliicving their goal of national 
unity. Otherwi-e, new distrust will 
replace the old. 

It would be wrong of anyone to 
awaken the impression that no out¬ 
standing issues will exist between the 
Federal Republic and the Soviet Union 
once the non-aggression treaty has 
been signed. This is too obvious to 
require elaboration. Yet the treaty’s 
logic decrees that not only force but 
also the threat of force must be 
eliminated for controversial issues to 
be solved whatever they might be. 
It is of profound significance that in 
future Soviet allusions to the "enemy 
states" articles (of th" U.N. Charter) 
will cease as a result of the treaty. 
The Federal Republic of Germany 
cannot invoke these articles. Hence,the 
Soviet Union alone has had to re¬ 
nounce them. And this renunciation 
has been total. It is an expression of 
Soviet trust- the opposite of what nas 
been heard on Soviet radio and tele- 
vision and read in Soviet newspapers 
for the past 20 years-- that the Federal 
Republic is a peace-loving country. A 
part of future contributions by the 
Soviet Union .ind other East European 
States will be to provide a truthful 
picture of the Federal Republic of 
Germany to the people living in 
Eastern Europe. The overwhelming 
majority of our people do not feel 
any hostility towards the peoples of 
the East and wish a reconciliation. 
Peace is as vital to all peoples as 
their daily bread. 

Only the end of antagonism and 
distrust will allow the development of 
an atmosphere in which wide-scale 
economic cooperation can be achieved. 
The growing West European market 
presents economic possibilities to 
Eastern Europe which can be exploited 
to the benefit of both sides if inter¬ 
national developments point to peace 
and trust. 



C^on Bahr, Stale Secretary, Chancellery 


For this reason Berlin must be 
liberated from the situation in which 
It can become at any time- as ex¬ 
perience has shown—a focal point of 
International tension. Today's realities 
simply demand this, for no one will 
be secure if Berlin is not secure. There 
can be no relaxation of tensions in 
Europe if there is no relaxation of 
tensions in Berlin. The signing of the 
non-aggression treaty will encourage 
future negotiations by the Four Powers 
on this problem. The Federal Govern¬ 
ment, which legally speaking is not 
competent in regard to negotiations 
over Berlin, nonetheless has a vital 
Interest in the city’s welfare, and C'e 
Chancellor, whose political fortunes 
have been Interwoven with the city’s 
recent history can be relied upon to 
uphold this interest. This is known 
In all important capitals throughout 
the world. 

No one can or will forget that the 
difficult negotiations with the Soviet 
Government would not have led to 
this result If the Federal Republic 
had not enjoyed the protection of the 
Western Alliance and had not nego¬ 
tiated with the approval of the U.S., 
Great Britain and France. Lacking this 
basis, the negotiations would have 
presented a risk no one would have 
dared to take. As It is,a treaty has been 
drawn up that can be the foundation 
stone for trust and cooperation be¬ 
tween the Federal Republic and the 
Soviet Union and a source of hope 
for Europe. 
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BONN - MOSCOW TREATY 


WORLD PRESS COMMENTS 


FEDERAL REPUBLIC OP GERMANY 

J\IE Welt—For u.s the treaty the most 
^ important event in foreign policy since 
the ce-tneiuing oj the Federal Republic 
o f Germany with the West in the 1950's. 
The problem of o settlement with the East 
has been impending for ten years. Konrad 
Adenauer was greatly occupied with it in 
the last two years of Ins tenure as Chan¬ 
cellor. He knew then, and we know to¬ 
day, that tins settlement that has been 
striven for in the interests of peace can 
only he reached by means of sacrifices. 

Frankfurter Rundschau—The results 
ofScheeVs negotiations are a plain success. 
They do not rush anything, nor do they 
push developments forward faster than Is 
possible anyway. Nor do they overtax the 
Western Allies—neither the Three Allies, 
nor the EF.C, nor NATO. 

Sueddeut.'.che Zeitung—lf the East 
Berlin Government, in contradistinction 
to Bonn and Moscow, continues to take an 
opposing attitude, it will steer itself into 
isolation. After the .signing of the treaty 
with Moscow, it will not even he able to 
make anyone in the East Bloc believe 
that a “revanchist" Bonn Government is 
resisting rapprochement. If Ulbricht keeps 
on in the same wav, he could end up as the 
loser. He has yet to prove that his position 
does not rest solely on the perpetuation 
ojf the Cold War and of insularity. 

Deutsche Welle (radio) — The orient¬ 
ing of the Soviet Union toward Europe 
seems to be dictated by the recognition 
that the head stai t accorded by Western 
technology and piodurtivity can no longer 
be compensated for within the limits of 
(Moscow's) f'W/i potential. Thus the 
new treaty between Bonn and Moscow 
confirms a tiomng-point in Soviet policy 
that was coinummated quickly and con- 
sisteiilly. The beo.fits will be leaped not 
only by the two treaty-partners. 

FRANCE 

L ■■ Monde (i’aii\'i—...the two Govern- 
h,ents have now re'>olved.. to take the way 
of co-opeiution without ulterior motives. 

If both sides adhere to the resolutions just 
made then it ran be .said that the 7th of 
August, 1970, wliodiicid a turning-point 
In the history of Europe. 

CANADA 

CBC {Canadian Radio) The renun- 
cialion-of-forie treaty is of great im¬ 
portance for Biiindl's principle of “one 
German nation, two German states." 
This is the first time that the Federal 
Republic has been conceded an ofUcial 
stance on German affairs outside the '• 
Federal Republic ... It is a kind of back¬ 
door confirmation—in a way that cannot 
yet be defined exactly—that reunification 
of the two German states could be possible. 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

The New York Times — West Ger¬ 
many and the Soviet Union have taken 



The sisning of the Bonn-Moscow Treaty evoked a tremendous ret|»onte from 
press. Leading newspapers the world over gave the event extensive coverage. 


a long first step towards a fruitful new era 
for Europe. The draft initialled in Moscow 
yesterday is not a substitute for a defini¬ 
tive peace treaty formally ending World 
War II. It can serve, however, as an in¬ 
terim settlement on which a more satis¬ 
factory East-West relationship can be built 
In Europe — one that could lead, in turn, 
to genuine rapprochement and peace. 

Baltimore Sun — From the West 
German point of view this treaty, tenta¬ 
tive tliaiigli It may be, represents a success 
for Chancellor Willy Brandt in his con¬ 
stant, careful efforts to create a new 
pattern of dealings between his country 
and the Eastern bloc of nations. From the 
Russian point of view it may mean first a 
Ru.s.sian desire for clo.ser commercial 
ties with West Germany, and particularly 
access to West German technologies. 

New York Daily News — West Ger¬ 
many and Soviet Russia have ju.st agreed 
on a non-aggression treaty. The pad was 
initialled on Friday by Foreign Ministers 
Walter Scheel for Chancellor Willy 
Brandt's Government and A. Gromyko 
for the Kremlin. 

West Germany wants to improve 
trade with the Soviet empire, and hopes 
some day to reunite West and East Ger¬ 
many. The Kremlin wants to freeze cur¬ 
rent boundaries in East Europe. 

The.se goings-on stir up uneasy memo¬ 
ries of the Hitler-Stalin friendship pact 
of August 1939, which led swiftly to 
Hitler's invasion of Poland, which in turn 
brought on Woild War II. 

We are not likening Mr. Brandt to 
Adc'f Hitler, or suggesting that the cur¬ 
rent Bonn-AJosenw warm-up carries the 
seeds of a general war. 


We do hope, thotah, that Brandi and 
his advisers will not forget that their best 
interests lie with the free world...that the 
red masters of Russia are notorious fv' 
conscienceless treachery...and that you 
do business of any kind with them at youi 
peri! 

BRITAIN 

The Morning Star (London-, Commu¬ 
nist )— The treaty initialled in Moscoh 
yesterday by the Soviet and West Germai 
Foreign Ministers is a welcome and impoi 
tant step towards the reduction of tension 
and the strengthening of peace. 

Ii IS an achievement for the basi. 
Soviet aim of peaceful co-existence, ani 
reflects in West Germany the growlm 
desire among the people for an end to th. 
politics of the Cold War and revenge... 

The Daily Telegraph (London) — Whe> 
a key ally tnakes a separate treaty wif- 
the potential enemy, albeit in close cor- 
sultation with his associates, the asso 
dates inevitably weigh the balance of gair 
and risk with some anxiety. The 
final form of the Russo-German treat i 
initialled yesterday is not known, bm 
enough is clear for a general assessmen' 
The hoped-for gains are that Russia, satk 
fied that her empire in Europe is no< 
formally recognised as the status qut. 
will relax and co-operate in a fruitful 
detente with the West. The risks an 
that Russia, exploiting without humat.i 
tarian or political scruple the fact that 
she alone has the fulfilment of the German 
dream of reunification within her gift 
will use the special relationship shl/fhov 
has with West Germany to disrupt thr 
western alliance. This would lead to tU 
neutralisation of West Germany, and 
thence to reunification on Russian terms 
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yAR/N D, GhadUili. a Bi>mha\ /'iri, 
^hris made a name for herselj on the 
German sia/ie ax an opera star. She hux 
f mnd an easy access to fume though her 
• fticipation inGerman cancel t sand whole- 
10 feted public acclaim Opera < ritics have 
praised her mature operatic loice and 
'•ewvpapers have welcomed her since she 
•ryieaied as a school hoy in Alban Beig’s 
■ccond opera, “Lulu ” During one of her 
lirsi performances, as a sliideni of ihe 
, allege of Music in Saarbruecken, the 
local press wrote: “ Zarin D. Ghadiali 
Mready has the good qualities of a singer 
-a remarkable range of voiie with a 
marked richness of depth—in short a 
nanner of singing which creates a deep 
mpression on the audience." Since then 
vlarin has continued to hit Iheheadiines. 
Little wonder that she has been offered 
many contracts since her first appeaiance. 

Born in Bombay on June 27,1940, Zarin 
D. Ghadiali has had a deep passion for 
weslcin classical music since she wa\ a 
child Her musnai education began with 
Piano lessons at the age of nine. Later she 
received vocal training from Mrs. Hyacinth 
Brown, one of the best music teachers in 
Bombay, who moulded Zarm's natural 
voice into a cultivated contralto. After her 
music examinations she began to partici¬ 
pate in competitions and AIR broadcasts 
from Bombay. In 1965 she won a scholar¬ 
ship of the German Academic Exchange 
Service for further studies in music which 
became a stepping stone for a career in 
music Zarin has had many opportunities 
III smg for church concerts, German Lieder 
-oiicerts, operas and the Saarlaendische 
Radio before she became a star of the 
buarbruecken opera theatre. 

Zarin realises that only with hard work, 
practice and sincere devotion her career 
can become rewarding and satisfying 
illy. At the same lime she knows 
that in music one achieves no more and 
"« les\ than what one invests. And so 
far she is concerned she is prepared to 
'"‘ wf all she can. 


'J’HE bonds of brother¬ 
hood symbolised by 
Rakshabandhan cele¬ 
brations in the Capital i 
reached the sphere of 
Indo-German relations 
when Mr. Jockel Fuchs, 

Mayor of Mainz (ex¬ 
treme right) was greeted 
with a rakhi tied 
round his wrist. Coming 
from Mr. flansraj 
Gupta, Mayor of Delhi 
(left), on whom Mr. 

Fuchs had paid a 

courtesy call, the meeting between the two Mayors soon assumed 
the dimensions of city relations. This was evident from the subsequent 
talks the two had which covered common problems such as civic 
administration, ciiy planning, uiban bousing, community welfare, etc, 
Mr. Fuchs, who is the leader of the SPD group in the Rhineland State 
Assembly and has visited India twice before, also called on Chief 
Executive Councillor Mr. V.K. Malhotra and other political leadeis. 


Tamil Nadu Planniag Minister In West Berlin 
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A COMMCNIDN of 
^idcas touching .i wide 
langc of public wclfaic 
aclivilics hguicd bet¬ 
ween India and the Fede¬ 
ral Republic ol Cici- 
many when the Tamil 
Nadu Mini.slei for 
Finance and Planning, 

Mr. K.A Malhialagan, 
visited West Beilin and 
held high level talks 
with Geiman ministers 
and state officials. Mi. 

Mathialagan who flew to 

West Beilm after heading a delegation lo the World Tamil Conference 
in Pans, had discussions with several economic and financial experts on 
problems connected with development aid, industrial development and 
Indo-German relations. Picture shows the Tamil Nadu Minister with Dr. 
Brunner, Secretary for Economic Affairs in the Berlin GovcmmcnI. 


Hydraulic Laboratory Inaugurated In IIT Madras 


\V1TH the inauguration of the 
’’ Hydraulic Engineering Labo¬ 
ratory, the IIT Madras can now 
take pride m owning the most 
modern equipment for testing 
commercial model ships, basic 
research m hydrodynamic drag 
and calibration of flow-meter.s 
Supplied by the Federal Republic 
under the Technical Assistance 
Programme, the equipment com¬ 
prises a rad tiolly fitted with 
precision instruments running 
over a long water basin. It 
enables mea.surement of velocity 
forces operating on a ship and 
tests flow-meters—both vitally 
important in designing and manu¬ 
facture of ships. The picture 
shows Union Irrigation & Power 
Minister Dr. K. L. Rao inaugurating the new lab. Facing the camera 
are Dr. Ernst Kutscher, German Consul General, and Prof, G. Rouve. 
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LFARNMNG WHII.E EARNING 


Indian Trainee-Nurses 
In 

German Hospitals 




Y^l I H .in iipw-int i^i noniic boom .iiiil 
'^firowing sluiiuigc oi skilled l.iboui. 
Ilic bedci.il I'.cpiiblic has ccpciicpced an 
acme shoiu.gc o( musing stall iluiiiig the 
Iasi kw seals I he gap. icpoiled to be 
2.‘'.000 at one lime, lias sieadily been 
tilled b> thousands ol puls fiom the 
third svoild who tome lo West Geimany 
in search of biiphicr pi ospeels Over the 
years, ihesc giils have aetiiiiied a piofes- 
Monal eliicienev thioiigh s\ork-tum- 
training progiammts Among these 
dcvoled and eonipeicnt ui'ikeis who 
assist the dotti'is to hiing siietour and 
cheer lo the ailing iii Get many's diUcreitt 
hospitals, a batch of Indian girls is cur¬ 
rently plating a \ital lole in ihe clinics 
and wards of the 1 ichfiaiicn Hospital in 
Duesscldorf much lo the delight ol the 
doctors and patients alike 

One of them. Jemma Pereira, who is 
also a named X-iay operator, handles 
sophisticated medical apparatus and 
at limes even takes chaige of a ward of 
20 to 30 patients. Some of her other 
colleagues, however, have still to reach 
this stage for they .uc yet undergoing 
training. But even after their work-cum- 
Irainmg programme is over they would 
like to eommue their stay Jovan, a 
laboratory assistant, and Consiha, for 


esaniple, would 
like lo go in for 
the more athanc- 
ed eoiiise of 
Icchmeal ,'issis- 
tanis. Even as it 
IS, the qualified 
among them 
Jemma I’iiilo- 
mcna, Jovan and 
('onsilia — eie 
happy with their 
monthly salaiy 
('I jss IJMlaboui 
Ks hOO) pins the 
pocket allowance 
of isn HM 
(nearly Us 300) 
apait fii'iu lice 
bciaid and lodge 
provided by the 
hospiial. The trai¬ 
nee-nurses came 
lo Gei many al ter 
completing all for¬ 
malities lequircd by Indian authorities. 
The programme was arranged by Nurse 
Hedwigis, in-chargeof training at Dues- 
seldorl hospital after reading reports of 
Indian nurses working in a Heidelberg 
hcwpilal. She looks after Ihe edu¬ 
cation ofhei enthusiastic wards through 
lectures, demonstrations and films She 
tends her piolegcs with motherlv love 
and care. Her devoted students too 
reciproc.ilc Ihe sentiment by inviting hci 



India's Miss Jemma Pereiia, who operates the X-ray 
apparatus at the Liehfrauen Hospital m Duessetdorf, is 
popular wii/i patients and doctors alike 


lo Indian dishes they prepare. Personal 
contacts with her liainecs have also in- 
cicascd hci interest in India. She is now 
entertaining the idea of flying with the 
girls to the Indian subcontinent one dav 
so that she gels to know then couniiy, 
families and relatives. Such a day, when 
It eomes. will bo Ihe happiest momem in 
Nurse Hedwigis' life and her students, 
tor It will eive to their friendship deeper 
mots .ind .in abiding character 


'■ V-i.' '■ 
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FOUNDATION FOR DBVF-LOPING COUNTRIES 

Catalytic Agent 
Of 

Socio-Economic Change 

—- Dr. Erhard Kruesken 


The German Foundation For Developing 
Countries, a nonprofit organisation set up by 
members of all political parties and the Fede¬ 
ral Government, which celebrates its tenth 
anniversary this year, acts as a catalytic 
agent for socio-economic change in the Third 
World. As a clearing house of modern re¬ 
search and techniques and through expert 
seminars It has worked tirelessly to expand 
the Infrastructures within the agrarian econo¬ 
mies of the Afro-Aslan countries, in the 
following article. Dr. Erhard Kruesken 
elaborates the role this internationally 
known foundation, particularly its Agricul¬ 
tural Development Centre, plays as a vehicle of 
change within the framework of the 
V FAO of the United Nations. 


Villa Borsig, the main \eat of the German Foundation for 
Developing Countries, is popularly known as a centre of 
world seminars. Actually, it acts as a clearing house for latest 
research in socio-economic planning and agricultural pro¬ 
jects in Afro-Asian countries. 



T he discussions during llic 
second World Food Congress 
of the FAO in The Hague have 
again underlined the important 
role agriculture has to play in the 
development of the countries in 
the Third World, where it is a 
means of livelihood for 70 to QO",, 



Latest farm techniques find their war 
to the remote Mandi farmer through 
the German expert attached to the 
Indo-German agricultural project 


I of the population and at the same 
' time provides a springboard 
for take-olT into an economically 
safe, socially equitable and digni¬ 
fied life for two-thirds of the 
world’s population. Tt was how¬ 
ever made obvious that agricul¬ 
ture IS only part of the whole 
economy and that its progress is 
dependent on the solution of the 
central problems of employment, 
the creation of educational and 
technical infrastructures as well 
as of a much needed aboliiion 
of I he world trade barrieis which 
ciiriently hinder the development 
of many nations Thus, the solu¬ 
tion of the world food pnihlem 
ought not to he considered as a 
mere technical pnrhtem; it is in 
the fust place an owrall ecommiic 
problem, as Dr. Boerma, Director 
General ol f AO, pointed out \eiy 
cleaily recentIv. 

The actiMl.es ol the tierman 
Foundation for Developing Goun- 
tries lit into this complex IVame- 
I work of technical and overall 
i economic components lor solving 
j the world food problem. Within 
the agricullLiral sector it is parti- 
eularly the Agricultural Develop- 
; menl Centre at F'cldaling near Mu- 
' nich, Bavaria, which handles a num¬ 


ber of technical programmes. Pri¬ 
marily, It is engaged in the promo¬ 
tion of national or international 
conferences in the light of the Fede¬ 
ral Government’s development po¬ 
licy vis-a-vis the developing coun¬ 
tries. The topics of discussions deal, 
for instance, with the breeding of 
new varieties of seed to be intro¬ 
duced in the developing countries 
or with education and extension of 
nutrition programmes -an impor¬ 
tant instrument lor developing 
countries to introduce a balanced 
diet lor the entire population. 

Within the Iramework of the 
technical .isastance of the l^ederal 
Republic the.Agncullural lAevclop- 
menl Centre ol Ihc German Foun¬ 
dation also ads as a training and 
steering centre for technical pro¬ 
grammes. fne Centre organizes 
and co'irdinales advanced training 
in v.irious spheres and biiefs Ger¬ 
man and foreign specialists in the 
field of agiictillure. forestry, water 
utilisation, horticulture, fishery 
development and veterinary medi¬ 
cine. At the same time the Centre 
recruits German personnel and 
deputes them on assignments ab¬ 
road. It coordinates and supervises 

( Continued on page 10 ) 
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Information on new strains of seed and breeding methods 
evolved in various researeh stations in the Federal Repub¬ 
lic are disseminated through the Foundation's Agricultural 
Development Centre at Feldafing 


Through more than 300 expert seminars, like the one above, 
the German Foundation has sought to provide opportunities 
for the introduction of new concepts of socio-economic 
planning in the developing countries 


CATALYTIC AGENT OF SOCIO-ECONOMIC CHANGE 


technical advanced training before, 
during, and between the assign¬ 
ments. In close cooperation with 
the Federal States (Laender), the 
Centre acts as a clearing house for 
the training and advanced training 
of technic^ and administrative 
personnel from developing coun¬ 
tries, to a large extent counterparts 
of the technical assistance projects. 
In the field of agriculture these 
programmes focus attention on 
applied science, experimentation, 
technical extension in plant and 
animal production, mechanization, 
processing and marketing of agri¬ 
cultural products and the compre¬ 
hensive field of rural development. 
Many of these programmes there¬ 
fore fit within the five areas of 
concentration of the FAO Pro¬ 
gramme of the United Nations. 
The Centre guides these individual 
programmes through farm research 
institutions, agricultural organi¬ 
zations, and government depart¬ 
ments dealing with agricultural 
research and training. 

One of the numerous tasks of the 
Agricultural Development Centre 
is the propagation of technical 
information and advice in the 
field of foreign agriculture. In 
cooperation with the German 
Agricultural Society and the Ger¬ 
man Society for Technical Assis¬ 
tant lo Developing Countries 
the Centre publishes a quarterly 
paper “Farmer Overseas.” 

The international conferences 
and seminars of the German 
Foundation comprising specialists 
and high-level personnel from the 


developing and industrial coun¬ 
tries often take up problems con¬ 
nected with economic, social and 
employment policies, comprehen¬ 
sive and regional planning, and 
industrialisation and trade. An 
indication of the variety and range 
of its deliberations is available 
from the following seminar topics: 
Planning and Activisation of 
Labour Market-Policy; Coordina¬ 
tion of Social and Economic Pro¬ 
motion Measures in Rural Areas; 
Technical Training for Industrial¬ 
isation; Location and Promo¬ 
tion of Small Scale Industries; 
Industrial Processing of Agri¬ 
cultural Products and Export; and 
Investment Promotion. 

Strictly speaking these topics 
lie outside the agrarian sector, 
but are factors which in reasonable 
combination promote the develop¬ 
ment of rural areas and are pre¬ 
requisites for solving the world 
food problem. These topics of 
general economic importance are 
then being followed by agricultural 
seminars on “Land Utilization and 
Crop Planning,” “Integrated Plan¬ 
ning of Irrigation Projects” and 
others. These meetings of inter¬ 
national experts, very often in 
cooperation with the UN organi¬ 
sations working particularly in the 
developing regions, have the task 
to work out concepts for develop¬ 
ment in Africa, Asia and Latin 
America. The particular value of 
these seminars lies mainly in the 
exchange of experiences of the 
experts from the developing coun¬ 
tries among themselves which 


often has brought forth already 
proven solutions for their decisions 
in planning development. These 
international seminars, primarily 
held in the Foundation’s Inter¬ 
national Seminar Centre in Villa 
Borsig, Berlin, have gained wide¬ 
spread recognition in the emerging 
nations. 

Many of the developing coun¬ 
tries participate in the Founda¬ 
tion’s programmes. Experts from 
India always play an important 
role in conferences and seminars 
for Asia. The Agricultural Devel¬ 
opment Centre in Feldafing, 
Bavaria, handles training and in¬ 
formation programmes for Indian 
nationals who are actively asso¬ 
ciated with Indo-German projects 
under the technical assistance pro¬ 
gramme. Simultaneously, the 
Centre maintaines a liaison with 
the German staff in these projects. 

The German Foundation for 
Developing Countries, established 
as a nonprofit-organisation by 
members of all political parties of 
the Federal piet and members of 
the Federal Government, will 
celebrating its 10th anniversary 
this year. The various aspects of 
the world food problem and its 
solution have always played an 
important role within the annual 
programmes of the Foundation as 
already proved by its close coope¬ 
ration with the Food and Agricul¬ 
ture Organisation of the United 
Nations. In the second develop-^ 
ment decade this will inspire ’ 
the Foundation's activities. 

Courtaiy : ‘‘Exploiion Oalhi 
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Tracks In The Snow 


Y^HEN Miss Angelina was Llosing iht. 
” outside shutters, for she had been 
brought up from childhood to remem¬ 
ber the isolation of the house and to 
be as afraid as propriety allowed, she 
was suddenly confronted by a man who 
offered rather strangely to help her to 
finish her task. “Too good of you,” 
Angelina said, iiying discreetly to get 
a good look at the man’s face. The 
postman hid brought the newspaper 
at two ann had continued his round 
after some idle gossip. At half-past 
three the beggar Vincent had come 
for the sixpence he was given every 
month. ' i.U who else could be coming 
now, above all in winter, above all at 
this time of day? 

“Good evening. Miss Angelina,” 

“Good evening. A letter?” 

“No.” 

/\ message from my brother?” 

“ No. This shutter doesn't close quite 
tijh ." 

‘1 know.” Angelina would really 
have liked tofeel afraid,but she couldn’t, 
fur she prized politmcss and good 
manners above everything and this man 
was polite. 

“What brings you here?” 

“I want money. Miss Angelina.” 

I "How much?” 

“All you have, you and your sister 
lagda.” 

“ ■ hat we have between us isn't 


“We’ll see. Go into the house in 
fiont of me. And mind you don’t 
^ stream! Re as quiet as if I were an old 
acquaintance coming to pay you a 
visit.” 

I “So you jre evidently a robber, my 
man ?’’ 

Miss Angelina was forty-eight, thiee 
years older than her sister Magda. 
Seventeen years previously, when it 
’ had gradually become obvious that no 
suitors were going to come and claim 
the hands of the two sisters, for, in 
spite of their fields and woods and their 
old country house, the Ruedcrers were 
' not very rich, their brother had settled 
: the pheasaniry—though it had long 
i ceased to be one—and its lodge on the 
I two of them; by giving them a .small 
i wood he made sure that they would not 
i starve. 

! Why the two sisters had failed to find 
: husbands was not quite clear; after 
I all they were both handsome and tall, 

I of good stock and endowed with grace 
j of mind and body, so that their widely 
^ scattered neighbours thouglit highly 
! nf them. Perhaps their mother had 
been so zealous in impressing on them 
; the importance of good form as essential 
to give a life style that now even the 
: fear of the man who was demanding 
money was manifested in a proud, 

, stand-offish attitude — if it was fear 
I and anxiety at all that Angelina felt as 
she pret^cd the robber into the hall 
and the parlour. 

“A visitor, Magda, a robber.” 


“Good evening,” 

"Good evening. Miss Magda.” 
“What’s this you are? Did my sister 
say you were a robber?” Magda, always 
a little less conventional than her sister, 
smiled half mockingly as she put her 
knitting down and pointed to a com¬ 
fortable chair. 

“1 hanks very much for your cour¬ 
tesy. But I’d rather not sit down and 
waste my time in chatting, highly as I 
respect you two ladies. Your money, 
if you don’t mind! And 1 want all the 
money you have got in the house, 
just to avoid misunderstandings ’’ 

Magda cast an enquiring look at her 
sister, who indicated by a slight shrug 
that they were helpless against a robber 
and must therefore be prepared to pro¬ 
duce all the ready money they had. But 
when Angelina was about to fetch the 
money from an adjoining room, the 
robber got up hastily to follow her. 

“Don’t worry. We haven’t got a 
phone” Magda's smile gave way to a 
look of surprise as she realized that to 
be deprived by a robber of all they 
had to live on for at least a fortnight 
was the simplest thing in the world 
and not at all painful. “My sister will 
bring the money, if you will mean¬ 
time keep me company.” 

The robber's masculine show of 
effrontery was somewhat shaken. He 
sat down again in the chasr. “Your 
life. Miss Magda, and your sister's 
(Continued on page 12 ) 
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are not worth a scrap if you put the 
police on to me " 

“Naturally Why else would you be 
a robber?” 

It was long, uiKomforiably long, 
before Angelina, now quite pale, came 
back with a well-worn wallet in her 
hand. 

"I’m sorry it's not moic. A bundled 
and seventy marks. That’s all ” 

“Then I’ll have a look myself” 

“Look as long as you like.” 

“As 1 like?” snorted the robber. 
"Do you think I’m doing this for fun? 
I’m on the rocks. I haven’t a penny. 
I’m hungry ” 

“You might have told us that siiaighi 
away. I’m afraid our supper is tnigal. 
it wasn’t meant to feed the famished. 
But if you are really hungry, we’ll go 
Without.” Magda was astonished that 
her voice was still quite firm, for she 
had been repressing her fear impatient 
for the moment the robber left and she 
would be free to give it full rein. There 
was probably no question of that now 
that Angelina, masking her alarm under 
a show of kindness, was already putting 
on the table the supper that had been 
intended for the two of them—an end 
of liver sausage, four rolls from break¬ 
fast and a stoneware jug of sour wine 
made from grapes grown by then brother 
on his estate. She invited him to enjoy 
his supper 

"And you ladies'.’” 

“Unfoitunately there’s nothing more 
to eat in the house.” 

“Then Td lather go without, too.” 

“You will suiely allow us to decide 
how we show hospitality. Please keep 
your seat. And eat' The wine is better 
than It IS said to be ” 

For some time all was quiet in the 
room The ladies, unaccustomed to 
company, were glad to sec that the 
stranger knew how to behave, in spite 
of being ravenous he was eating in a 
manneily fashion and slowly, his 
napkin carefully spread over his knees, 
which weic shinv with spots ol gieasc, 
and Ins elbows kept close to his sides, 
though in hisobviousiy gemiinehunger he 
ale everything tliat was to h.ive done for 
both the ladies When he as'Cd them to 
take a glass of wine w ith him and drink 
to a happy futuie, they declined, for 
reasons of bcalih, ihey said, but in 
reality ihcir fear of the robbei was 
slowly bceoming intolerable, pci haps 
he would get dangerous il he drank 
more than was neecssaiv on a hall- 
empty stomach. 

Then the lobbci leant back, icaehcd 
across the table for the wallet and 
emptied it of its contents— a iiundred 
and seventy marks. “When J go now, 
Ittdtcs, be good enough to allow me to 


take the doer-key out of the lock and 
throw It into the snow. I beg to take 
my leave.” 

He took his time about getting up 
and went out, keeping an eye on both 
ladies just in case it should occur to 
anyone in this quiet house to disturb 
the peace by letting off a shot—there 
was sure to be a pistol in the house — 
till he was outside wheie, as he had 
promised, he liKked the door securely 
and threw the key into the snow. After 
a few velvety footsteps nothing inorc 
was heard of him, hut all the more fi om 
Magda who, between laughing and 
crying, abandoned heiself to her feat, 
which had swollen enormously new hat 
the danger was over. 

Aller a shoit half hour, when hei 
fear was smotheied more by laughter 
than tears, Magda told her sister, who 
had been comfoiting her, that she had 
snatched a len-maik note fiom ihc 
wallet. “Shame on you!,” Angelina 
said. She was ha^y abiut why her 
sister should be ashamed. But they 
had been brought up to obs^ive such 
standaids of honesiy and inlegrily 
that the embezzlement i>f ten marks 
was after all an embc/zlemcnt; even 
though it had been committed against a 
robber, his Hade suft'ered tlicrcby 

“But where arc we to get llie money 
to buy anything to eat,” Magda ven¬ 
tured to inteipose. She spoke in a 
pleasant, humble voice for Angelina 
was the elder and was therefore entitled 
to more rights and greater authoiiiy. 

“Oh, yes! I completely forgot about 
food and dunk,” sighed Angelina. In 
order to stifle their hunger they dis¬ 
cussed all the details of the quiet raid and 
determined to look their brother up 
next day to ask forhelp in mateiial things 
and in finding the robber. The latter 
was sure to be more to their bi other’s 
liking than the former. 

By the time they had gone over 
cvciything several times it was half- 
pasi len and just when they had decided 
that It would be safer to shaie a shake¬ 
down in the parlour for the night, they 
licaid footsteps outside and the key 
being inserted in the lock. “Please 
pardon my iniiusion, ladies. Have you 
tried lo telephone, oi been up to any 
other tricks? On my way 1 remembered 
with a shock that in the ciieiimstances 
you vvon’l get a meal till midday to- 
moriovv. Here' And hciel And here!" 

“What’s all this?” 

“Evciy kind of sausage, from calf's 
liver to salami. Here’s white bread, 
and Beaujolais. two bottles. I’d have 
liked to bring more but Iheir loidships 
where I had lo get my supplies thought 
olherwi.se.” 

“Do you really imagine,” said Ange¬ 
lina indignantly, “that we would take 
anything from a robber who stole all 
we had a few hours ago?” 


Joief Martin Bauer 
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Ehrenwirth-Verlag, Muenchen. 


1 “>'ou will be doing me a favour by 

! taking advantage of my olTei, 1 - 

I shouldn't like to have walked so far in 
j vain to bring you these tulles” 

‘ “But it’s all been stolen ” 

1 

I “Wliat you call stolen' Your hun- 
I dred and sevenly marks won’t go fat if I 
' have also to buy food Having stolen 
I yoiii money I am to a ecitain extent 
' obliged lo provide for you in vour 
present si rails ” 

In the course of the evening Magda 
had already suffered several lapses 
from propriciy. Now, hall timidly, 
half moved by curiosity, she began to 
finger the papei packages and quarter 
of an hour later Angelina, furious as 
I she was, was eating as greedily as her 
sister though hei face expressed the 
disgast she fell at having accepted the 
robber’s gift; it must be admitted, 
however, that she thoroughly enioycd 
It. As f.ii as good manners allowed, 
while the two ladies wcie eating they 
watched the man, who politely kept 
them company, fetched glasses from 
the sideboard and pouied Beaujolais 
into three glasses as if he intended to 
bo their host for the time being. While 
they drank, eonversaiion became louder 
I and even Angelina, more attached to 
i good form and formalities than her 
i sistci. could not rcfi am from mterrupt- 
' ing the gay talk of the other two by 
' remaik.s that were just as loud and gay. 

' riic ladies wanted to know how in the 
I world he had come to engage in such a 
dishonest trade and the robber told them 
! that to the best of his knowledge care¬ 
lessness had reduced him to poverty 
' and that poverty had made him tru'ie 
! up this trade, but that he was so carc..ss 
I that he was always being reduced to 
j poverty afiesh. 

I f Continued on page 13 ) 
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While he VMiNtlesciibing hisMiuaiion, 
the niylu being now far advanced, 
someone knocked again at the door. 

"Anothci lobbersaid Magda with 
a smile 

But when the dooi opened two 
pohecnien came in 

"Good evening, gentlemen,” the 
robber welcomed them heartily, pulled 
out two chatrs, fetched two more glasses 
from the sideboard and hlled them with 
a steady hand "U can't be much of 
a pleasure to be on duty when the snow 
IS so deep Warm voursclves up a 
bit." 

" The tracks end at youi house," one 
of the policemen said. 

"What tracks?” The two ladies 
smiled frostily. 

"A serious robbery at a grocer’s. The 
burglar was chased olT, but in the 
snow it wasn't difficult to follow the 
trail. It stopped here. Have you 
noticed anything in the course of the 
evening? Have you heard or seen 
anything or had any hint of an attempt 
at burglary here''” 

^ '•Wc have been enjoying ourselves,” 
Angelina forced herself to say in a 
hoarse voice. (Angelina’s hoarse sp*^n 
sounded as if she were choking.) “And 
it may be that we didn’t hear any such 
doings. Your good health!” 


The policemen diank .itul uipcd the 
vwciit fiom ihcir foreheads "ll's line 
and warm in here ’ I he mhber too 
was finding it line and warm and he 
hastily wiped his forehead once He 
suggested that to cool themselves they 
should go out to examine the tracks 
together It was a good suggestion. 
When It was followed ihciobber. with 
a simple gesture, was able to pass olf 
the oldci footprints lor the moie recent 
ones and to explain that the seouiuliel 
had come to the house but had turned 
back since the ladies, usually alone, had 
evidently u visitor, a gentleman, of 
whom even a robber would be afraid 
"Besides, we have a pistol in the house,” 
Magda said simihng as she produced 
the fiicarm, which the tobber, as if 
absenlmindedly. slipped into his own 
piK'kcl “Such a thing is always dan¬ 
gerous in women’s hands." The police¬ 
men thought It so impoiiant to follow 
the tiail from the lodge that Ihev hastily 
emptied their glasses and went t>IT in 
the small hours 

Strangely enough nothing more of 
eonscqucncc was said in the small 
hours at the lodge. Magda, being 
readier to help than her sister, made 
up a bed for the robber in the next 
room and, seizing a moment when 
Angelina was not watching her, she 
pit'ssed a kiss on the white pillow 
before she showed the man where he 
was to sleep. 

The wind moaned in the old rafters, 
but the robber did not hear it, for it 


was long since he liad slept so fa.st or 
in such a soft bed Angelina, on the 
other hand, kept looking through the 
darkness up to the rafters, occasionaily 
whispering ".Are vou asleep, Magda?” 

Magda kept the pillow between her 
teeth and asked after half an hour 
perhaps “Arc ytiu asleep, Angelina?” 
In the morning, when the ladies tiptoed 
through the rooms, they found the 
bundled and seventy marks lying among 
the glasses just as the robber had taken 
I hem and a note to say that he would 
letch the money some other time. 

The ladies got ihe estate carpenter 
to make a heavy bolt for the door. 
Security was essential in such times, they 
averred. And m the evenings, long after 
It was dark, Magda and Angelina would 
sit in armchairs at the table; lost in 
thought, their eyes were directed as 
if by chance to the window and through 
It to the soft snow, where there was no 
trail. 

"Have you bolted the door?” Magda 
asked. 

"Didn’t you do it ?” Angelina asked. 
And the snow kept falling And the 
nights were so indescribably still, even 
though the wind moaned outside. 

But the money was still lying un¬ 
touched in the old wallet waiting for 
the robber. 

( Translated by Margaret D. Howie ) 

Courtesy: *'Scata International" 
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NEWS • FEATURES • PICTURES 



UUlTH a pop centre, art gallery, beat 
barn, tea house and flea market 
housed in each floor, Munich's 5-storey¬ 
ed “Galerle Muenze-V" commands an 
enviable popularity. While its basement 
resounds with beat music, psychedelic 
lights flicker on dancers, poets and 
actors visiting the ground floor. Its tea 
house offers 50 blends and the antique 
market pieces of art that are rare. 



"TWEN Tours de France,” a 14-day car 
' rally, is the latest to attract Ger¬ 
man youth in the Federal Republic. Co¬ 
sponsored by a ear-hire firm and Radio 
Luxembourg, the organisers hire out 
“Buggy” cars to travel-minded young 
people to undertake sight-seeing tours 
of France. At the end of 12 rallies, 
the winner gets a “Buggy” as a prize. 



"THE last beat of “Extra Post No. 801,” 
' a lOO-year old coach, recently closed 
a chapter of history and drew many 
wayside admirers on West Berlin's 
Kurfuerstendamm. Though in the course 
of its journey it had to be transported 
on a van to maintain the 40 Km an 
hour speed regulation, the coach and 
the driver were greeted at the other 
end by Lord Mayor Klaus Schuetz. 



•thanks to the Ingenuity of four 
' West Berlin engineers, anyone can 
now have self-devised programmes 
on the TV screen Inside the house. 
The first picture-tone-record, a thin 
plastic disc, offers a 5-minute pro¬ 
gramme through a new appliance. The 
new video system enables special 
programmes in black-and-white or In 
colour any number of times. Besides 
providing fun, the picture-tone-record 
has a conserving and memento value. 



I EA, the year-old orang-utan offspring 
^ at the Stuttgart zoo, celebrated his 
first birthday with fruit cake, candle 
light and flowers. The zoo director 
and keepers wished Lea happy returns 
of the day for It is rare that an anthro¬ 
poid ape survives Infancy In captivity. 
For Lea it was all the more welcome 
because the mother had left him after 
birth. Thereafter, the keeper raised 
him on special feed In milk bottles. 



UWITH the development of its fuselage 
and cockpit, the first German jet 
airliner hopes to go through test flights 
by Juno 1971, The VFW-614, the 40- 
seater passenger aeroplane. Is Intended 
for regional and auxiliary routes and 
Is expected to be commissioned by 
Lufthansa by 1972. Costing nearly 
9 million DM, the 740 kmph airliner Is 
also favoured by Afro-Aslan countries. 



DRIGHT orange rubber boots capable 
^ of reflecting lights, hitherto used by 
street workers employed at construc¬ 
tion sites during the night, are now 
available to pedestrians. Recommended 
as a safety device, the boots warn 
motorists of pedestrians who must 
walk home In the dark and are 
noticed only at the last moment. 



“rHE “Diplodocus,” Europe's only 
' original skeleton of the ISO-million- 
year old reptile, draws many admirers 
at Frankfurt’s Senckenberg Museum. 
The 20-metre long and 5-metre hf,.* 
framework resembles the shape of <diie 
20-ton animal with a horse-sized head. 
A gift from the American Museum of 
Natural History It took experts several 
years to put the components in shape. 
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MARK THE CONTRAST ::::! 
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motor racing, as a sport, is a two-sidad projection 
of a nation s development, namely, a highly 
developed automobile technology and excellence in 
sports Automobile races like the German Grand 
Prix, therefore, are events that bring out the best of 
racing cars and drivers whose mental and physical 
capacities are the outcome of strict discipline and 
self-control. Each participant in this thrilling and 
adventurous sport represents a combination of' man 
and machine attuned to each other to the minutest 


detail. Jochen Rindt. an Austrian born in Mainz 
and an ace champion, provides an excellent 
example of this combination. In the 32nd Grand 

Cn unc/■jQn a'® opponent in the last 

(338.4 kms) and with an average speed of 
199.4 km an hour became a strong claimant for the 
world championship. The picture above shows 
Rindt locked in a dramatic duel with Belgium’s Jacky 
Ickxonthe Hockenheim track while the one below 
incorporates ten changes. Can you spot them ? 
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“The Soviet Union, 
the United States, 
France and Great Bri¬ 
tain will make a serious 
attempt to come to an 
acceptable solution or 
an improvement of the 
situation in and around 
Berlin. And when aMts 
get together and serious¬ 
ly want that, then there 
must be a solution"- - 
State Secretary Bahr 


Foreign Minister 
Walter Scheel will lead 
a German observers' 
delegation to the UN 
General Assembly 
meeting In New York 
on Sept. 23. Mr. 
Scheel plans to discuss 
with his counterparts 
the detente that could 
emerge from the re¬ 
cently signed Bonn- 
Moscow Treaty. 


During a TV inter¬ 
view, the Minister for 
Inner German Relations 
Egon Frardce has ex¬ 
pressed the hope that 
the “thinking pause” in 
the negotiations between 
tlw Federal Republic 
and GDR will soon end. 
Mr. Franke thinks 
that statements by 
GDR officials show 
that West Germany 
could enter “hopefully" 
the next round of 
talks. 


Gtyarat and Mysore 
State Ministers for Cul¬ 
tural Affairs, Mr Chi- 
manbhai Patel and 
Mr Ramkrishan Hedge, 
are to visit West Ger- 
rrumy shortly to study 
youth activities there. 
On their return the two 
ministers will utilise their 
impressions to set up 



centres for the-trjspmg^ 
of youth in thfirDSl^A^ 


“Zycie Warszawy," 
the Warsaw daily, re¬ 
gards the recent trade 
agreement between West 
Germany and Poland 
as a significant step. 
According to it, the 
consequences ■ of the 
agreement will result in 
a more positive negoti¬ 
ating atmosphere in 
other areas affecting 
future relations between 
the two countries. 


The Goethe Prize for 
1970 has been awarded 
to the Hungarian litera- 
tleur and historian 
Georg Lukacs for his 
research into Goethe's 
works and the humani¬ 
tarian viewpoint in his 
writings. 

* 

With 6,330 electronic 
brains functioning in 
different spheres of 
activity the Federal Re¬ 
public occupies second 
position among the 
largest computerised 
societies in the world. 
The top position goes 
to U.S.A. 


In terms of producti¬ 
vity per head, the Rour- 
kela Steel Works turn 
out 60 to 70 tons per 
man year. The respec¬ 
tive figures for Britain, 
U.S.A. and Japan are 
90, 200 and 200 tons 
per man year. 

♦ 

“Partners in Pro¬ 
gress," the 8th trade 
fair ■ of developing 
countries opened in 
West Berlin with a 
fanfare. A wide range 
of items among them 


’Mniture, handicrefts 
~wall paper, silverware 
and silks from 50 par¬ 
ticipating Afro-Asian 
and Latin American 
countries have been 
displayed at the fair. 


I "Married men in West 
[ Germany are in for 
\ rough time. According 
to a recent survey the 
I vast majority of women 
want husbands to wear 
j aprons over their trou- 
I sers and get down to 
j housework every day. 

* 

The future exploita¬ 
tion of the sea for the 
I service of man will be 
the main theme of the 
Interocean Congress to 
be held in Duesseldorf in 

I the coming November. 

! An exhibition on oceanic 
\ research and utilisation 

II of sea products will 
I synchronise with the 
[! Congress. 

i’ * 

! A Freiburg University 
Ij group, doing research 
: in animal behaviour, 

I has found that during 
the war-time a tame 
I duck acted as the city's 
I best air-raid alarm. The 
duck's cry, like the 
famous geese of Rome, 
reportedly saved many 
lives, if not the town 
itself. 

* 

According to a recent 
Cabinet resolution 
which spells out the 
guidelines of German 
development aid, long¬ 
term financial commit¬ 
ments ate to get pri¬ 
ority. It also provides 
for an increase of P% 
in capital aid and 18% 
in technical aid. 

it 

A number of Indian 
machine-tool manufac- 
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turers will be displaying 
their products at the 
forthcoming Inter¬ 
national Machine Tool 
Exhibition to be held 
in Hanover this month. 
The Indo-German Ex¬ 
port Promotion Project 
too will initiate a pro¬ 
gramme to popularise 
Indian goods abroad. 



COVBt riCTUIG 

Tha Sovitt framltr Kless'n 
KMfgln ami Maral CKlvd- j 
aallar Wtlly Irandt afiar , 
tha aignlng of the Bonn- 
Maacow Treaty in Moacow 
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OUR NOTE ROOK 
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Co-operative - 

Enterprises 

ill West Gemiany 



rOOPERATIVE societies in the 
^ Federal Republic of Germany are 
so intertwined with the trade unions that 
they are often regarded as an important 
wing of the German Labour Movement. 
They have not only earned a reputation 
for alleviating people's misery in the eco¬ 
nomic sphere down the last few decades 
but even la-day continue to champion 
public welfare through collective economic 
enterprises. Beginning as simple self-help 
associations to safeguard the consumers 
interest in a highly industrialised and 
competitive economy they have grown 
into enormous enterprises serving the 
common man in the spheres of consumers 
business, marketing, house-buiiding, sav¬ 
ings and credit on a non-profit basis, 
their intimate relationship with the 
Labour Movements has however made 
them a subject of controversy with the 
result that the ideals inspiring them have 
at limes been lost in the din of criticism. 
In “Cooperative Enterprises in West 
Germany," Hesselbach, a well-known 
cooperative expert, takes up ideological 
cutbtels and dispels many misconceptions. 

Hesselbach's book opens with a brief 
survey of the history of the Cooperative 
Movement in West Germany and some 
of Its great enterprises in the field of 
cooperative insurance, joint house-build¬ 
ing and the workers banks. Thereafter, 
the author deals with the idealism 
that pervades these welfare societies 
together with their day-to-day operations 
and development into public institutions. 
In India, where the Five- Year Plans have 
assigned a special position to cooperative 
societies as a vehicle of social chaise 
around which devolve various programmes 
of urban and rural reorganisation, Hessel- 
bach's study of the German Cooperative 
Movement should strike bonds of intel¬ 
lectual affinity. In particular, coopera¬ 
tive leaders and social welfare workers 
will find this book very stimulating. 

I>ubll«h«r: Eurepaaltch* Verlsgianitelt, Frankfurt. 


BRANDT ON BONN-MOSCOW TREATY 


Addressing reinresentatiTes of the world press la Boan Federal 
Chancellor WUly Brandt made the foDov^ stateawnt: 

DY virtue of the conclusion of the Bonn-Moscow Treaty, we have airiv* 
ed at the relations already existing between other Western oountriei and the 
Soviet Union. One would also say figuratively that in Moscow a line was drawn 
underneath the war. And 1 hope that now the war of words will also cease. 

Without question, basic diflerences of opinion will continue to exist. The 
two systems of society will remain as diverse and incomparable as they are. But 
one of the contributions the Soviets made vis-a-vis ourselvee—a contributioa thau 
as far as that goes, they alone could make—is that force and even the threat of 
force are eliminated. It is possible to state without illusory hopes that we have 
made the peace somewhat more secure and that a bit of detente in Europe has come 
into existence. 


A New Basis 

Even if and as long as there is no peace treaty, we have thus put our relation¬ 
ship with the Soviet Union on a new basis. The rights and responsibilities of the 
Four Powers for Germany as a whole and for Berlin remain unaffected. 

The treaty will injure no one; it can help many. This applies to a numbcf 
of problems. Let me name a few of them; 

• 1. I am convinced that the treaty will facilitate the Four-Power nego¬ 
tiations on a satisfactory settlement in and around Berlin. 1 wish to 
reiterate and underscore today what I expressed along thew lines befori&W 
the trip. For the rest, our standpoint is known, and it was represented in 
unmistakable terms in Moscow. 

• 2. No one presumed to suggest what we would not have responded to 
in any case—that we alter our relationship to the Atlantic Alliance or to the 
European Economic Community. The leaders of the Soviet Union told 
me they shared the view that the improvement of our relations could not 
be affected at the cost of others. The alliance situation remains unchang¬ 
ed, while we may count on somewhat more security tbrouph detente. At 
the same time 1 have the impression that there was a growing recognition 
on the part of the Soviets that the existing and expanding Common 
Market constituted a part of that real situation into a point of departure 
that should be a point of departure for eveiyone. 

• 3. After the treaty with the Soviet Union, it will probably be easier to 
arrive at normal relations with the other partners of the Warsaw Pact. 
During the course of September we hope to make decisive progress with 
the People's Republic of Poland. 

• 4. As is known, our efforts on behalf of detente and the safeguarding 
of peace and of normalizing reciprocal reladotu apply not least 
importantly to the German Democratic Republic. Detente in the centre of 
Europe is inconceivable on any other terms. We consider the 20 points 
we presented in Kassel as a constructive basis for a settlement by treaty. 

It should be possible for experts of both governments to discuss them, 
when East Berlin is ready. 

About Gcrmaa Uuity 

In signing the treaty, we acted in the recognition that the borders of the sutes 
in Europe as they run today—regardless of whether sse like them or not or upon 
what legal basis they rest—may not be changed by force: that no one can violate them 
unless he wishes to embark on the adventure of force. We do not rant this. 

Cooperation in lieu of confrontation is not possible if the middle of Europe 
is excluded. In a much more restricted way, so far aa weight and consequences go, 
we have tried to contribute as our share towards making peace in Europe, aa the 
United States and the Soviet Union are trying to do by ray of limiting th^ strate¬ 
gic arms. I have the impression that the Soviet Union is more ready than before to 
turn Its attention to praceful European cooperation. 

The settlement with the East is not the affiur of one party or two partied' 
<w a coalition or the Government alone; this concerns our people as a sAole. Wff ', 
vwit to fulfil the task outlinMi in the Govemmoit policy statement, and we are sure 

am spealdng for my colleague Foreign Minister Walter Set^ as rail—that 
the great nujority of the people support us. 
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Folitical commentator Wolfgang Leonhard 
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Wolfgang Leonhard, political writer and author, Is an 
Internationally known commentator on problems of 
World Communism. He has made a name for himself with 
his books entitled: "Child Of The Revolution,” "The 
Kremlin Since Stalin," and "Khrusehev— Rise And Fall 
Of A Soviet Leader." Mr. Leonhard, who has visited 
India twice—the lut occasion being November 1968 
when he was on a lecture tour of this country—is 
well known In Indian political circles. 
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The dust cover of “The Triple Split of Marxism," the latest 
book on World Communism by Wolfgang Leonhard 


U/OLFGANG Leonhard, a well- 
” known German political author 
who has lived in the USSR, and East 
Germany and who fled to West Germany 
in N49, h IS recently written an interesting 
book on Maixism, under the title: “The ' 
Triple Split of Mantiain”—Origins & 
Development of Soviet-Marxism,Maoism 
& Reform Communism. 

In his new book on Marxism, Wolf- ■ 
gang Leonhard dutinguishes betwem ; 
the three schools of Marxism, that is, | 
Soviet Marxism, Maoi^ and Reform 
Communism. The original Marxism of 
Marx and Engels underwent cbumge when 
Lenin brought new accents into Marx¬ 
ism. He evolved a new jmlitical concept 
of Marxism in which he introduced new 
principles baaed on the different condi¬ 
tions of Czarist Russia. After the death 
of Lenin, Leninism was furthermore 
transformed hy Stalin. The origins of 
Marxism by then had been transformed 
past recognition. Nearly one century 
4pter the birth of Marxism, “Scientific 
Sferxism", which aimed at sodological 
and p tlitical liberation of mankind from 
exploitation, suppression and ahenation 
having been changed into Leninism- 
StalinW, became a new bureaucraUc, 
centralistio and terroristk system which. 


according to Leonhard, used not the old 
but also new and olher forms of exploi¬ 
tation. Thus, for example, freedom of 



the press, one of the main tenets of 
original Marxism, was completely aboli¬ 
shed. The rupture between Yugoslavia 
anc Russia in the summer of 1948, the 
“Polish October” and the Hungarian 
revolution in the autumn of 1956, the 
conflict between Moscow and Peking, 
the political self-assertion of Rumania, 
and above ail the “Prague Spring" of 
1968 in Czechoslovakia, show the deve¬ 


lopments of new directions and opinions 
in the sphere of World Communism. 

Besides the Soviet “Scientific Com¬ 
munism” which justifies the power in¬ 
terests of the ruling party in the USSR 
today. Maoism proclaims the experiences 
of the Chinese revolution as common 
ideology for Marxists in all countries. 
Finally, as a result of the third split 
of Marxism, Reform Communism, which 
is also called humanitarian socialism 
or socialist humanism by its followers, 
emerged, mainly in Europe. The reform 
communists propagate a new model of 
socialist society based on the original 
humanitarian principles of Karl Marx. 
Democratic freedom, human dignity, 
and social self-administration are some 
of its main tenets. 

Leonhard’s book is not only meant 
for a small group of specialists but also 
for the politically-inclined reader who 
is interested in a critical analysis of the 
Marxist split. Karl Marx and his deviat¬ 
ing successors speak from the pages of 
the book with their widelv divergent 
voices. The reader, therefore, gets a 
fascinating insight into the movements 
and forces which are at work in 
World Communism as part of world¬ 
wide historical process. 
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Bonn’s “ Gandhistrasse 



J\ r>0-(jERMAS friend\hip can look 

hi II lurthcr promiiing period when Mr 
Ki'iiid Singh, India's new envoy lo the 
Icdciiil Rcpuhhc of Germany lakes up 
Ills Ill'll uwignnieni at Bonn. 

I he iiiiihai.iiidor designate has a dis- 
lingunhed lareer behind him Born on 
June I, Ills, Mr. Kewa! Singh joined the 
Indian Cull Seiriic in 1938 on complet¬ 
ing Ins eiliuaiion from Oxford's Balliol 
College He tinned the Indian Foreign 
Set vice ns hirst Secretary in the Indian 
F.ntbiissv III Ankara .soon after indepen¬ 
dence mill ii u( tiller allached to the Indian 
Mililmi .Mission in Berlin in 1949. Two 
vein s tiiiei he set veil as Charge d'Affaires 
III the Indian Legation in Lisbon for two 
)eiii s dining whiih period he attended the 
ILO lonleience in Geneva as adviser to 
the Iniliiin dele,gal ion His first major 
diplomatic assignment came in 1957 when 
be was appointed India's Ambassador to 
Ciinihodia This was joUowed by am¬ 
bassadorial iis.signnients to Sweden, Den- 
mat k and Finland followed bv tommis- 
sionersliips at London and Karachi. Be¬ 
fore Ins picsent position as Secretary to 
the Government ol India in the Ministry 
of Lxternal Afjaits, he was India's Am¬ 
bassador III Moscow Jor two wars. 

The new Indian envoy lo Bonn speaks 
a number of continental languages, includ¬ 
ing German, and was honouted wtih a 
Padcim Shri, a national award of merit, 
jor outstanding .services rendered to his 
country III the Fiench .settlements in India 
between 1953 and 1957. 


•'/"JANDHISTRASSE," a mad 
'^in Bonn named after Mahatma 
Gandhi, is the latest landmark in 
the capital city of the Federal 
Republic ol Germany lo perpe¬ 
tuate the memory of India's free¬ 
dom lighter and apostle of peace. 

Opened fortraflicat the end ofihe 
year-long activities in connection 
with the Gandhi Commemora- 
live Year which was celebrated 
all over West Germany through 
a number of symposia, radio and f 
TV programmes, articles on 
Gandhiji's contribution to the 
cause of world peace and com¬ 
memorative postage stamps, the "Gandhistiassc" is a symbol of 
esteem in which Mahatma Gandhi is held by all Germans. 


the high 



Indian Journalist On Study Tour Of Germany 


'Till uiiieni political 
* scene of the Federal 
Republic of Germany has 
evinced keen interest from 
the loicign piess corps, 
pailiciilaily the Indian 
lournalists. The latest to 
go to West Geimany on 
a study tour isMr.Kuldip 
Nayar, the wellknown 
Resident Editor of “The 
Statesman" of New Delhi. 

In the cotiisc of his tour 
of West Germany, Mr. 

Kiildip Nayar visited 
Bonn, Fiankfurt, Stutt¬ 
gart, Munich, West Berlin, Hamburg and Cologne and met a cross-section 
of the people in the course of his itinerary. The picture above shows 
Mr. Kuldip Nayar (light) engaged in a lively exchange of views with 
Dr, W. Ahrens (left). Director, Foreign Affairs Department, in 
the Federal l*rcss and Information Office at Bonn. 


Tamil Nadu Governor At Nilgiri Project 


’ THE Nilgin Indo-Oennan 
agriciiliural project, 
which had launched a 
vigoious programme to 
introduce strict crop rota¬ 
tion, extensive cultivation 
of vegetables and new 
agricultural and marketing 
techniques all over the 
rural areas some time ago, 
now attracts not only the 
fanning community but the 
Slate dignitaries as well. 
Its project information 
office in Ootacamund, a 
display centre for the latest 
vaiietics of seed and agricultural equipment, and its demonstration plots 
in the rural areas arc an invitation to the fanner and the VIP alike. Hie 
mcustirc of its popularity became evident when Sardar Ujjal Singh, 
the Tamil Nadu Governor, visited these places in the course of an 
official lour. Above, Sardar Ujjal Singh (second from left) watches the 
paces of a mini-tractor at the Kalahati demonstration centre. 
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Partners For Prof rest 


India-Look Attracts Fashion Experts 


INDIEN 




During a visit to the Indian pavilion at the 8lh Overseas inipoil f-aii, ‘'Partner\ For Progress," Berlin's Lord Mayoi, Dr. 
Klaus Schuetz (close to lampshade), showed keen inleresf in liidiiiii an goods ami items o! house decor 


I’Hf'lndia-1-ook, typified hy 16 alliac- 
* live Indian dresses, captured the 
feminine fancy and the imagination of 
faShion designers at this year's 8th 
Overseas Import Fair. “Partners For 
Progress." The fascinating fashion stiow 
was held before a crowd of Fiiropcan 
ladies and fashion experts at the Indian 
pavilion. A combination ol exciting 
colours and eye-eatching designs, the 
main feature of the show, held many a 
fashion connoisseur spell bound Indian 
sarees in print, cotton m.ixi-drcsses done 
in mirror-work, suits in traditional 
Indian style, “phoolkari” mini-dresscs 
and Punjabi trousers with maiching 


shawls compiised the main ailractions 
of this colourful and exciting shovs. 

The sponsors of the India-Look, 
who primarily wanted to introduce 
Indian dress material and house decor 
to the Fiiropcan nuiket, beliesc that the 
Fan not only aflorded the Fiiiopcan 
buyers with oppoitunities to actiii.iini 
thiniselvcs with Indian an goods, but 
alsei helped them make a breakthrough 
in the buiopcan market The spoi deals 
were good and future oideis sseie 
encotiiaging. Valuable business contaels 
were made with bulk buyers m France, 
Belgium, Netherlands, Japan and Latin 
America Commenting on results, an 
Indian spokesman said: “Of course we 
could base shown what wc have to offer 
111 the field of industrial goods and 


technical equipment but these goods have 
been reserved toi the Hanovci Fan 
wheie India will be the only developing 
coimliv toollei .1 wide vai lety of machine 
tools to show oiii industi lal capabilities ■■ 

More than .SOOfiims fiom Afro-Asian 
and Latin Ameiican couiitiies displayed 
their goods in the four halls of the 7- 
dav Import Trade Fair—West Berlin’s 
mam senluie toi the developing coun¬ 
tries Japan with Sd participants, dis¬ 
played a wide range of consumers items 
for the til St time Besides, exhibitors 
fiom 50 Alio-Asian and Latin American 
countries utilised the 1970 Fair to get 
an access to the German market and 
through It to the European buyers so as 
to become real partners for progress 
with the Western countries 





Federal President Dr.Heinemann (ceiitie) 
on a visit to the Berlin import fair 


Indian exhibits at the Berlin Fair, aimed to catch the fancy of the younger 
generation, attracted big crowds oj fashion-conscious people 
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PRIME MINISTER INDIRA GANDHI 



Ministefprgiidvntin trxlira Gondhi 


Unsere Frauen 
sind willensstark 

OlftidibsriKhligurvg in indidm w<fd 


Charme und Zuriidchaltung 
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“OUR WOMEN ARE 
STRONG-MINDED” 


“QUR women are strong-minded," is the headline of a 
feature article on the emancipation of Indian women 
and Prime Minister Indira Gandhi published in the “Gencral- 
An^ciger fuer Bonn," a widely read local newspaper published 
from the capital city of the Federal Republic of Germany. 
Annalicse Wulf, the author, poses the question whether Mrs. 
Indira Gandhi, who neither by her age nor by her sex seems to 
have a right to hold a post which normally is held by elder gcnilo- 
men, is a rare phenomenon or whether her position signifies 
the changing role of women in India. The author, herself 
a woman, gives a qualified answer lo ihis question. Though 
conceding that by virtue of her birth and upbringing and 
because of the fact that she is the daughtci of tlie late Prime 
Miriistei Jawaharlal Nehru Mrs. Gandhi is an esecpiion, 
she feels that her rise to the highest position in her country and 
many of her personal characteristics are an indication ofih: 
character of Indian women and their growing emanciration ^ 

■‘there IS no doubt that things arc moiing in India.” 
says the author, Besides Mrs. Indira Gandhi other ladies 
arc also occupying high posts in the government as ministers 
and deputy ministers. And if one enters an Indian ofticc, it is 
not seldom that one finds a lady as the director who has a 
stair of male employees under her. Even the noMS announcer 
of the Indian TV...is a lady." 

Referring to Prime Minister Indira Gandhi, the author 
writes; "She has just come out successful after having gone 
through a period of political struggles and diflBcult discussions 
without having deviated from her course and without showing 
signs of vacillation. Her policies arc characterised by the 
absence of any hesitation during decisive moments. Perhaps she 
is today the most loved and most criticized woman in her coun¬ 
try. But neither friend nor foe can deny her the due respect.” 

Quoting Mrs. Gandhi on Indian women, the article states: 
‘Tn all its aspects, India is a complex country. But if 1 
would have lo characterise the women of my country I must 
say that one quality is common to all of them: They are 
strong-minded." The Prime Minister knows innumerable 
villages out of the nearly 500,000 villages in India in which 
about 80% of the total population of India lives. “Even the 
women who cannot read or write have concrete ideas about 
their lives, have desires and hopes and think about things 
far beyond the narrow limits of their existence,” remarked 
Mrs. Gandhi with a lot of feeling. "If one wants to convince 
them, they just proudly shake their heads. They do not 
contradict loudly and do not become impetuous, they however 
stick to their purpose...But they are successful because 
they are strong-minded and thus unperturbed.” Then she 
does not smile any more and repeats: “We need stroty^ 
mindedness in] our country.” If strong-mindedness aHi 
imperturbability are the dominant qualities of Indian women,” 
concludes the author. “Mrs. Indira Gandhi is the most 
outstanding representative of her country.” 
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- GREEN REVOLUTION rz=: 

RESEARCH IN 
FERTILISER 
APPLICATION 


“^OOD fertilization wins half the 
battle in the Green Revolution.” 
This motto constantly inspires Mr. Ram 
Swarup Otha—a former director of 
agriculture m Lucknow who is now 
concentrating on plant nuti ition research 
at the Institute of Plant Nutrition in Freis¬ 
ing in the Federal Republic of Germany. 
And since battles can only be fought 
in the field he is mostly to be seen out¬ 
doors, in this case, in the midst of lush 
green crops standing on the agro-che¬ 
mical plots of the research centre or 
tending to the diets of the plants 
cultivated in the institute’s green house. 

, Mr. Otha's research into plant nutri- 
■' ion has led him to believe that potatoes, 
wheat, barley or maize, to name a few 
crops, have specilic though individual 
needs of qualitative soil and special 
fertiliser requirements. Their day-to- 
day growth has to be watched more 
closely, or to be precise, has to be mea¬ 
sured right from the time when they arc 
seedlings to the final stage when they 
bear fruit. Therefoie. in order to obtain 
the maxmuim rc.sults, certain nutrients 
like potash, nitrogen or phosphorous 
have to be added while some others 
have to be withdrawn. The plant reac¬ 
tion to this soil-feed arc then catalogued 
and the results are reinterpreted 
in terms of soil and fertiliser com¬ 
positions that lead to maximum yields 




A 


in crops. The 
synthesis of these 
studies therefore 
afford the best 
possible cues to 
fertilizer applica¬ 
tion techniques 
that can finally 
be passed down 
to the various 
agricultural advi¬ 
sory services and finally to the 
farmer behind the plough in the far- 
fiung comers of the world. 

Between the agricultural research 
centres, the birthplace of new fanning 
techniques, and the farms where the 
Green Revolution strides to bring about 
sweeping changes he a chain of informa¬ 
tion clearing bouses, seminars of agricul¬ 
tural experts, farm adviisory bodies, 
rural extension workers and farmers' 
organisations. On one side of the 
Green Revolution therefore are foster 
parents like the German Foundation of 
Developing Countries, a clearing centre 
of latest farm techniques, agricultural 
research institutes and Technical Aid 
programmes while on the other end lie 
their proteges like the Indo-German 
agricultural projects nestling in the 
Mandi Hills or in the Nilgiris. Re¬ 
searchers like Mr.Ram Swarup Otha and 
his numerous other colleagues working 


Ram Swarup Otha, a former director of agriculture from 
Lucknow now doing raearch inferliliier application technique', 
at the Freising Institute for Plant Nutrition, catches up with 
latest injormation on the subject in the institute's library 


in the research plots or laboratories of 
the various agricultural research institutes 
all over the F'edcral Republic of Germany 
also play a vital role in giving an impetus 
to this revolution that currently sweeps 
the Afro-Asian world. As for Mr. Otha, 
who has his eyes set specifically on the 
agricultural progress of India, his scien¬ 
tific efforts ar.- -ilso aided by the guidance 
of Prof. Ami erger, a specialist in new 
agricultural production techniques at 
the Institute of Plant Nutiition. So far 
as his specific research project is con¬ 
cerned, he IS fortunate in getting colla¬ 
boration from his German colleagues. 
This, in short, is another nnmfcstation 
of Indo-Gcrman cooperation which 
finds a reflection in distant agiicuhural 
projects in places like Mandi, Nilgiris 
and Almora where the bulk of the popu¬ 
lation is eager to improve their living 
standards through belter agiiculturc.Mr. 
Ram Swaiup Otha is playing a vital 
role m this respect too. 





WE: 
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Lost in the luxuriant growth of maize on the Institute's 
research plot, Mr. Otha studies the effect of row fertilization 


Two German colleagues discuss with Mr. Ram Swarup 
(centre) the effects of measured nutrition on potato crops 
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GERMAN CHAMPION AND INDIAN COACH 


DR. OTTO PELTZER 


August 11, in Eutin, a small town 
in West Ocrinany, Dr. Otto 
Peitzer, the outstanding runnei of the 
'twenties, died while watehine 
one of his Indian trainees in 
action. Later, when the Indian 
athletes got the tragic news K||K 
there was gloom everywhere. 

For Peitzer meant a great deal JH||| 

to them. He was their guide 

and mentor—the only man 

who succeeded in building up |S| 

athletics as a mass sport in 

India to be cnioyed by all 

To Germans he was a dis- j|jf 

tinguished athlete and the con- ^L||HE 

queror of many a world 

championship but to India's 

young athletes he was the Di Olio 

father figure who had given 

meaning to amateur athletics 

Dr.Pclt/ci came to Indiain .Sep.l‘f57 ■ 
at the invitation of the late Rujkumari i 
Ami It Kaur, India's hist woman Health ! 
Minister and an outstanding Tennis i 
player in her youth, to help improve I 
athletic standards in the country He | 
set about his task with an esiiaoidinary 
Kriousness of purpose fiom his very 
first day on the Indian soil I reiiieniber 
seeing him conduei a coaching dime \ 
at the National Sliuliuni m Now' Delhi 
to which leading alhlelcs had come to ' 
be watched by Peli/ei But he was ] 
more enihusiastie aboui the school ! 
children and college students foimmg 
the crowd of spectatois w'h(> had tome 
to see the lamous man. “I cannot 
possibly do very much foi these men,” 
he remarked leterrmg to the alhlelcs, I 
“Where are your juniois? Only they ' 
could henctii from my coaching." Like ! 
most Geiman expciis his main inleiest j 
lay in youth for he believed that the • 
main purpose of athletics was to pro¬ 
mote physical and mental fitness m 
the young. In evciy youngster, there¬ 


fore, he found a potential champion 
athlete and. more often than not, he 
persuaded him to try his hand seriously 
at track and field events. 
j“‘. ■ Peitzer travelled extensively 

and by the end of a year’s 
* stay in India, had practically 

seen every athlete m action. 
He found a great deal that 
needed change in the amateur 
athletic set-up and lost no 
ij-; time pieparing reports on its 

^ y reorganisation and persuading 

officials of the Amateur Athle- 
' tics Federation of India to 
his point of view The first 
of these was the introduction 
of track and field events 
Pettier for juniors at the slate and na¬ 

tional level. Later athletics for 
sub-juDiors was also added to the list. 
These innovations gave a new lease of 
life to Indian athletics and youngsters 
from all ages and walks of life hegan 
taking up athletic events, seeking his 
advice personally or through letters. 

Running however icmaiiicd Pell/er’s 
greatest love and it is m distance i unning 
where his impact is most evident in 
Indian athletics. Cross country run¬ 
ning m India, which he helped pioneer 
along with others, laid ihe foundation 
of modem Indian athletics li is now 
recognised as a major event m the athle¬ 
tic calendar of slate and national 
championships. The Olympic Youth 
Delhi, a youth club which oltcis regular 
coaching and competition to Delhi’s 
young athletes, is nerw symbolic of 
Pcitzer’s work in India On August 16 
Ihe OYD men met as usual at the 
N.'itional Stadium and obscived a 
minute's silence in memory of then giiiu 
and then embarked on their S-kin cross 
country race. "We must run well 
today,” remarked a young athlete, "that 
IS what he would have liked us to do.” 







Himself a champion luiincr. Pettier 
pioneered miss < nuntry ntnnirig in India 

The most appropriate comment on 
Dr. Peltzer’s work has come from Dr. 
Hovyard, an American physical educa¬ 
tionist who has spent over iwo decades 
in India. Said he" “If there is anyone 
who can bring about any change in 
Indian athletics, it is Peitzer. Why, that 
man just lives for Indian athletics.” 

—Rarfjit Bhatia 


Amidit those seen running along New Delhi’s India Gate every 
morning, one is likely to find some Peitzer boys 
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DAVIS CUP FINALS 


Kuhnke 

Fought 

More 

Against 

Himself 


The following account of the 
Davis Cup match between 
Germany's Christian Kuhnke 
and America's Arthur Ashe 
is by Ulfert Schroeder, sports 
writer of the daily Frank¬ 
furter Allgemeine Zeitung 

^^LKVHLAND, August 30, 1970: 

After two hours and tifty-five 
minutes Christian Kuhnke's fca- 
tifles contorted. Deep lines emerged 
around his mouth, llis chcck- 
bone.s piolrudcd. The eyes bc- 
eame opaque, lestless and haunt¬ 
ed. Almost lor three hours, the 
duration of two football-matehes, 
Kulinke was lighting against the 
coloured American Arthur Ashe 
and the end was not yet in sight. 
Theie was no more cause. T he 
Davis Cup had long since been 
lost for the Germans. Hut Kuhnke 
did not want to give up. He 
found himself in a long match at 
the end of which he hoped to 
regain his sclf-conlidence. 

They had derided him. After 
the defeat against Cliff Richey and 
the weak performance in the 
doubles, Christian Kuhnke, who 
in Ducsseldorf had defeated the 
Spaniards almost single-handed¬ 
ly, was considered the failure of 
Cleveland. Kuhnke kept silent. 
But the cold criticism had 
hurt him. And now he had started 
a battle which he was fight¬ 
ing more against himself than 
against Arthur Ashe. He did not 
jjfant the proof for others. They 
^ did not concern him. He wanted 
the proof solely for himself. 

Christian Kuhnke in the end 
won this struggle with himself 






Chnslum Kuhnke. a top Oermun tennis player who yaxe a two-huui-fifl)ftve- 
iiiinute battle to Anier.ca'.s Arthur Ashe at the D.tyts Cup limits at Cleveland 


even if he lost the match against 
Ashe: the American won 6-8, 
10-12, 9-7, 13-11, 6-4. But 

Kuhnke had his personal triumph. 
He had driven Ashe to the verge 
of defeat. The people had seen 
their black king getting weak. 
And a little bit they had to revise 
tneir opinion that the Germans 
were hardly a cent’s worth in 
the Court of Cleveland. 

Christian Kuhnke helped to add a 
new record to the annals of the 70- 
year-old histors' of the Davis Cup. 
For never in these 70 years has a 
longer singles match been played. 
In 3 hours and nineteen minutes 


Kuhnke and Ashe played eighty- 
six games, three more than the 
old record At least in this way 
Kuhnke has immortalised him¬ 
self in the golden statistics of this 
honoured competition. 

Nobody could guess that the 
last day would .sec the best match, 
no, more than that, that it would 
be a real thriller. I'or the first time 
the audience felt those shivers 
running down their spine which 
make a tennis match truly beautiful. 

Ashe entered the arena with a 
slight limp. His heel injury was 

{Continued on page 10) 
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INDIAN PRESS ON 
KUHNKE 

'Kuhnke played at a 
blinding spe^ through¬ 
out. He gave a superla¬ 
tive display of controlled 
aggression. " 

—Times of India 

"Kuhnke's typical left 
j hand serves did not have 
as much punch but the 

spin was too vicious_'* 

j —The Statesman 






Left-hander Christian Kuhnke, who won the admiration of Indian sports enthusiasts 
at the Davis Cup inter-zone semi-finals at Poona, is known for his blinding speed 


not yet cured. His game was not 
as strong as on Saturday. He 
missed easy balls and showed 
lack of concentration. He under¬ 
estimated Kuhnke, which was 
only natural. Kuhnke sensed the 
weakness of his opponent, and 
that made him sure. His returns 
w'crc precise. He broke through 
Ashe’s service to win the set. 
That was a surprise. 

The second set dragged: one of 
the strings of Ashe’s racket tears. 
Ashe limps more and gets more 
and more nervous. After 21 
games of the second set Kuhnke 


gets a firm hold again. Ashe loses 
the second set. Kuhnke has 
fantastic moments. Time and 
again be just walks over his 
opponent. No holds are barred 
in the third set. Both are fighting 
like groggy prize fighters. Ashe’s 
second racket breaks. Four times 
the lead changes before Ashe mana¬ 
ges a breakthrough and wins the 
set. The American has found his 
form. He comes back from the 
interval completely fresh, no longer 
limping. He has been treated. 

Kuhnke is taking salt tablets. 
It stops the sweating, delays the 


moment at which the last reserves 
are exhausted. But this moment 
is not far off for Kuhnke. Almost 
three hours have passed, and now 
it becomes obvious again that 
the American athletes are better 
trained and better conditioned. 
Kuhnke’s concentration weakens. 
He IS getting unsure. 

In the seventeenth game he 


one after the other. The end 
seems to bo approaching. But 
once again the German rises to 
unbelievable heights. He recovers 
a backlog of 0-40, but now he 
hits the last aces of a long series. 
He wins the game and has victory 
in his hand in the next one. But 
Ashe counters the matchpoint. 

Now Kuhnke’s power of resis¬ 
tance is broken. He breaks to 
pieces under the volleys of a man 
who has regained his hold on a 
match almost lost. The fifth set 
is soon over. Ashe meantime is 
using his fourth racket. He breaks 
through Kuhnke’s service almost 
“punctually” with 5-4. And then 
scores the winner with the 
second matchpoint. 

Kuhnke has played a great 
game. Perhaps the best of his 
long career. But it would be 
wrong to draw conclusions from 
this and perhaps to assume 
that the Davis Cup Final would 
have ended differently, if Kuhnke 
would have met America’s best 
man right in the beginning, 
Kuhnke would have had to pla^T 
on Saturday like be played on 
Monday. But that was beyond 
his powers, and that is a great pity. 
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^ SHORT time ago a woman appeared 
on the stage of a cabaret. She 
was young and goodlooking, wearing 
a simple dress without any giiticnng 
spangles. She faced the audience more 
seriously than is customary in such enter¬ 
tainments. 

I love Mr. X., she began and then 
paused wliile the audience, fresh from 
the fun of the pievious turn, were making 
all kinds of ribald remarks. The 
speaker waited quietly till it had all died 
down She was standing behind a 
little table, leaning on it with her hands. 
After a bit she threw her handsome head 
back and surveyed the audience with a 
haughty, resolute air. 

*You won't expect me, she said, to 
announce the name of the man 1 love 
in public. As for his first name, I must 
confess that 1 don’t even know it. No 
more could 1 give you any definite 
details about his ngc, his origin or hi* 
gcneial outlook on life. Let’s slick 
then to the fact that 1 love Mr. X. 

After these words the speaker paused 
again and looked all round with a 
smile. Then she resumed. And now 
you’re probably impatient and want 
to know what is going on or what has 
gone on between me and this gentle¬ 
man. Perhaps you first want to know 
who 1 am and if I have a family. Well, 
I must disappoint you. I don’t intend 
to give you a report ol my past. Neither 
a home nor a family lasts very long 
these days. And no one can be blamed 
for eventually finding herself alone in 
the world. And you probably all have 
cares and graves of your own or photo¬ 
graphs of graves somewhere or other. 

No, you needn’t nod m sympathy. 
You'll learn what kind of human 
being I am and that, like you, I w.int 
to live and just as heedlessly. You’ll 
learn how I try to get hold of my own 
man for I’m only thirty and have lived 
^but not enough, not enough 1 

I’m going to tell you everything m 
its right order. After all, there’s a 
definite order in life. The sun doesn't 


Kaschnitz 

Mr. X 


I set suddenly immediately after it has 
risen and we can't make it rise just 
as we can’t force it to return after it 
I has set m the evening .. 

! After these words the speaker again 
; paused, but this time theie were no 
interruptions and the audienee watch¬ 
ed her rathci uneasily as she s.il dowm 
behind the little table, suppoiiing her 
I head on her hand. 1 his morning, she 
; said, I wa. wakened by a machine 
. starling up near iny house it made a 
noise of chugging and hissing Often 
1 you can detect something like words 
. in such a noise. ‘Oct up,' lor cwamplc, 
or ‘what for,’ ‘what foi,' ‘what for’ 

. The sound exprc.sses everything—getting 
up, woiking and eating, eveiylhing in 
the woild that is wearisome and futile. 
And that’s lust what 1 heard this morn¬ 
ing. Hut while J was abandoning my¬ 
self to the sense of futility, I thcnigbl of 
Mr. X. 1 .sat up and the nicic tact that i 
he was in the world submciged me in i 
a hgli* wave of pure bliss. 

I got up and cleaned my room. The 
, metal hose of the hoover spaikted 
and drugged the body along, humming 
I like a stotm m Spring I earned my 
; waste can down to the courtyard, runn- 
j ing quickly down the stairs, the lid 
! clattering as merrily as a pony’s hooves. 
And when I had reached the yard, 
the grass was so new and ficsh with 
dew and the day was so young. It lay 
before me, a long, fine day—anything 
roiglil happen. 

Of course I knew exactly what might 
happen, what ought to happen that 
i day. The only reason for running 
down the stairs so quickly was that 
I 1 was afraid I miglvt truss a phone 
i call. Then, when 1 got back, the 

{ phone was ringing. I hastily lifted the 

; receiver and gave my name, my heart 
: beating and my voice quite hoarse. .. 

I But of course it wasn’t the call I’d 
j be<‘n waiting for. What should he 

! have to say to me anyway, this Mr. 

j X. whom I’d seen only twice end with 
I whom I had exchanged only a few trite 
remark* and only one look, a long. 



Drawing : Charlotta Rodawald 


Strangely melancholy look. ..The call 
was from someone who wanted to fetch 
his translation It was nothing like 
finished and 1 had to sit down and wiilc 
it and then copy it off, and that look the 
whole morning 1 had no more time to 
think of Ml. X I only sometimes 
pictured him standing in front of me 
with his long, eneigclir hands and 
his finely drawn tmmih. VVhen 1 had 
finished, the man with the lec rang 
his bell down on the street, which 
reminded me how life flows on. One 
must do something, I thought, one 
must do someibing, and I immediate¬ 
ly began to hatch my plot. 

(Continued on page 12) 
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The Author 


You know how ihafs done and how 
you think you are a general or a states¬ 
man, whereas in reality you are dig¬ 
ging your own grave. At first I had 
actually no intention of undertaking 
anything 1 had to go out to shop and 
deliver my work and it might easily 
happen that I should meet Mr. X. on 
the stieet. It might quite well have 
been that he was driving his eai down 
my street and that he should recognise 
me from behind and stop to ask it he 
could give me a lift. Or in the shop a 
fine, well-dressed lady might have been 
looking at the lettuces, a lady who was 
familiar to me and who turned out 
to be his wife, Mrs. X. Perhaps I 
didn’t tell you that Mr. X. is married. 
But that can really be taken for granted. 
All men are married provided they are 
grown up and don’t find women absolu¬ 
tely repulsive. Every man has a wife 
to whom something binds him and who 
has a right to him, a tenacious, myste¬ 
rious right. It was because of this Mrs. 
X., then, that 1 was longer than usual 
in the shop today. I sat down on a 
chair, pulled out my shopping list, 
scribbled and did some counting and 
the like, waiting for her to come into 
the shop. May I help you to carry 
your parcels, 1 was going to say No, 
I've nothing at all to do. I’ve got 
time. Up the stair too? Of course, 
up the stair too. Won’t you conic in 
for a little? Yes. I’d like to, just for 
a moment.—Look who I’ve brought 
home with me.—With these words 
Mrs. X. would open the door to her 
husband’s room. Perhaps she would 
then invite me to stay to lunch And 
until It was ready Mr. X would show 
me his pictures. That’s a so-and-so, 
and I wouldn’t recognize anything 
because I’d be completely absorb¬ 
ed listening to his voice, which 
would sometimes drop almost to a 
whisper. Meantime Mrs. X. would lay 
the table with a linen tablecloth and 
table-napkins just bask from the laun¬ 
dry, starched and while and fresh. 
After the meal she would say, now my 
husband must he down for a little and 
Mr. X. would say that it wasn't so 
impoitant, but we would leave the 
room immediately. I'd help Mis. X. 
to wash up, taking plenty of time about 
if, and when we’d finished, it would 
turn out that Mr. X. had lo go out 
ju.st then and thai we wcie going the 
same way for quite a bit. You can j 
imagine that this was all merely build- j 
ing castles in the air, idle thoughts not | 


worth a straw. Mrs. X. wasn’t think¬ 
ing of shopping just at that hour and 
nothing the least like her husband's car 
was to be .seen in the street I went to 
deliver my work and the man I had 
done It for was very pleased with it, 
but Sony he hadn’t the money lo pay 
for It at hand at the moment. I went 
home and was very glad that my board¬ 
ers had said they wouldn’t be in that 
day and that I didn’t need to cook. I 
ate a fesv sandwiches and drank a cup 
of coffee and then it was already four 
o’clock Ot course I should have done 
some woik but I just sat down and did 
some embioidery. 

As a rule 1 only do tins on Sundavs or 
late at night. It’s rather finicky work 
because it’s flowers that 1 haven’t out¬ 
lined first, each of them consisting 
of hundreds of tiny stitches. They are 
always meant to be flowers we had at 
home, but when they’re finished they 
look quite different, like big outlandish 
birds. 1 sat today, then, and began 
a new flower, a kind of tiger lily. I 
pulled the flame-coloured silk through 
the dingy black cloth, thinking the 
while of Mr. X. and of his fine, quiet 
flat and of his fine, quiet wife, 1 thought 
to myself that I had only to lift the 
phone and dial a certain number and 
that It would be like throwing a stone 
into the water, which results in nothing 
special but only in a few rings that 
spread to the bank and slowly disappear. 

1 sat doing my embroidery at the 
window the whole afternoon and thought 
about how 1 could contrive to see Mr. 
X. before the day was over. 1 had a 
number of wild ideas and went twice 
to lake up the receiver and lay it down 
again before running round my room 
like an animal in a cage at the zoo. 
Towards evening an acquaintance turn¬ 
ed up—one of the characters I consort 
with because their caies and worries, 
their kind of memories, are the same as 
my own. Of course my visitor would 
have liked to slay—also lo be given 
something to eal, but somebody inside 
me was dreadfully impatient and kept 
saying; time is passing. And this 
somebody also pushed me to the phone 
and this time i did dial the number. 

Yes, I actually spoke to Mrs. X. 1 
reminded her of her promise to lend 
me a certain book and 1 said I must 
absolutely have it this very day, yes, 
today without fail. Wehadaeheerful little 
chat and at the same time also one that 
was unspoken and not at all cheerful. 


Marie Luise 

Kaschnitz was 

born at Karlsruhe 
in 1901. She Is 
one of the out¬ 
standing women ■ 
contributing to 
German literature 
In this century. In 
expressing th.inks 
for the Georg 
Biich nor Prize 
awarded to her in 1955 she spoke of the 
wonderful opportunities open to man. 
of the deadly dangers threatening him 
and of the world’s astounding nches. 
All this IS reflected in her novels, tales, 
radio plays and poems. As eaily as 1933 
she published her first autobiographical 
novel “Liebe beginnt”, followed three 
years later by “Elissa". 0( her many 
radio plays, which have also appeared in 
print, “Die fremde Stimme", “Der 
Hochzeitsgast," and “Die Kinder der 
Elisa Rocca’’ made a deep impression. 
Her autobiographical saga is continued in 
•’Wohln denn Ich" (1963) and in “Tage, 
Tage, Jahre” (1968). A selection 
of the poems she wrote In the 
years 1928-1965, entitled “Oberallnic" 
and published in 1965, drew attention 
to hergreat production of lyrics. Besi¬ 
des receiving the Biichner Prize, she 
was awarded the Immermann Prize in 
1957 and the Georg Mackensen Prize 
for short stories in 1964. 


What actually do you want of me? 
the silent Mrs. X. asked. I want to take 
your husband away from you. 

By what right’’ 

By the right of wai- by martial 
law—by club law. 

Who in the world arc you? 

I’m one of those who want (o live and 
to love just as you do. 

You are vamps. 

We are vamps. 

And the other Mrs. X said kindly ; 
Well, then, if it suits you, we are 
going out anyway. Wc’ll bring you 
the book in half an hour. 

Thirty minutes is no time at all when 
you have so much to do as 1 had lo do 
now. My room must look attractive, 
my ugly, gloomy room. Yes, that’s 
my home, I intended to say but they 
mustn’t be embarrassed because it 
was so different from theirs and be¬ 
cause I myself was so different, a ruffled 
bud on a swaying branch. So 1 did 
what I could, drew the curtains and^ 
put the kettle on. You’ll have a cup’' 
of lea, won't you? That there —yes 
that’s my work, translations, quite 
( Continued on page 13 ) 
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interesting incidentally. The embroi¬ 
dery - that’s only a pastime, nothing 

more. What a pretty child-No, the 

photographs go in the drawer. I don't 
want sympathy. 1 want to live. I take 
husbands from their wives. I’m a 
vamp, nothing else. 

I got everything leady and then 1 
switched off the light again and stood 
at the window, drew the curtain aside 
and looked out It had been dark 
for some time now and the street lamps 
were In The shadows of couples 
approaching the nearest lamp down 
thcie wcie long and slim, then they be¬ 
came shoit and stunted, and then they 
slid under the feet of the couple and 
appeared again elongated, showing 
heads tcndeils Iseiii towards each other 
and liguies vhieh ollcn melted into one. 

I he sight diew tcais to my eyes and 
the shadosss swam ;md the street lamp 
was sill rounded h\ a small iing like that 
r'Hjnd 1* niot'ii 

For uiMle a while I eouldn’l mal<c out 
anything, and then Ihe bell rang and 
when I opened the door. Mr X was 
standing outside alone 

Alone ■’ I askid 

My wife had a visitor, Mr. X. said. 
He held out the hook, which was wrap¬ 
ped in tissue papei, but he made no 
move lo eome m Oo come in. 1 said. 
For 'a minute at least, fake ofl your 
things 1 must leave again nghi away, 
Ml X s.iid lie pul his hat on the 
chair m the passage and kept this coat 
on, and I thought he loves me but 
1 $ atraiil Hiici I'm not 

Do sU down. I NJid when we were 
standing in the room I put the parcel 
on a table between ns and Mr. X. 
began lo speak about the book that 
his wife had leiil me At first he was 
rather emharrassed, like a man who 
is not used lo going about without his 
wife, and 1 was embarrassed too, be¬ 
cause It wasn’t at all like what 1 had 
imagined. Foi now 1 could have 
shown him m alt kinds of ways that 
he meant something to me. 1 could 
have pouied out a cup o1 tea for him 
and allowed him to light a cigarette 
for me. I could have drawn his atten- 
tiw to my queer llowers and asked 
him’ something, or told him some¬ 
thing, something personal which would 
have showed that we were human 
beings, human beings on their strange 



way between birth 
and deal It But 
I didn't do the 
least thing We 
sal at the table, I 
hcie, he over 
Iheie, merely 
chill ling about trifles I held my hands 
clenched stiffly in my lap and he watch¬ 
ed me with Ihe same look as the last 
lime, a penetrating, hungry look He 
didn't take his coal ofl nor look lound 
and suddenly 1 giasped that he didn t 
want lo know me oi anything about me. 

I giasped that he was only wailing for 
the moment when he could diaw me lo 
him anil hide my eves on Ins shciulder 
1 leah/ed that he was ashamed lo 
appioaeh me in any olhei way than 
iindci the spell of the senses, will) the 
blind innocence ol an animal. Of 
couise 1 m not pulling it light when 
1 say that I saw ihiougli and grasped 
cweiyllnng Somelliing m me iiiidei- 
Sioocl ami this somelhing lebcllcd .As 
a testili. ms headache si.iiied 

M\ headache the old pant Horn Ihe 
worst lime in mv lilc, lioin the most 
' thiealened, the most hopeless lime. 

I IPs a knocking that stalls h.ick here, 
j agoni mg tnilure that comes back 
: from time to time lot some icason or 
' other or for no icason at all. only lo 
i show me that one can nevei gel ml ot 
' one's old sell, that thcie's no new 
j beginning and no liberation 

How annoying, I ihoiiglu that it 
i should come just today, lusl now. 

I 1 tiled to ignoie it, but the pain only 
' giew woise and I couldn't pievent It 
! from sobcimg me dowm dicadfully, 

! from making me cold as death 

1 Yes, 1 was now speaking like a dead 
; person to this Mi X , whom 1 loved 
I and had been longing lor ihc whole 
■ day. I spoke in a dull tone, llatly and 
; coldly, about this and that ,iml Imally 
I also about his wife 

1 that of couise is the last thing you 
i should do to a man who is .ilraid to 
1 leave his w'lte. lo a man who wants lo 
I ex|yencnce one glorious moment of 
! freedom belore he is luecl. beloie he 
I IS olJ. before be dies 


Yes. 1 said and rose from ni> chair. 
Wc shook hands like the two strangers 
we really were, even if we had been 
very near tailing on each other, taking 
each Ollier loi better or worse. And 
then 1 goi up and showed Mr. X. 
to the cloot Now ] am alone 1 have 
DO mote pain, and I doubt whether 
1 cvei had any. Perhaps the knocking 
was nothing but the "no. no. no”, the 
tiny iron resistance in vamps who are 
not m search of oblivion, but of an 
awakening, not in search of an adven- 
luie but ol a destiny that will only end 
with death I could have bound him 
to mo, do you think'' Oh. now that 
It IS so quiet and the night so far advan¬ 
ced I think that pci haps I didn't want 
to. Perhaps I let him go so that when 
1 wake up tomorrow and the machine 
stalls chugging and hissing and saying 
“what for. what foi, what for" I shall 
again be flooded with the light wave 
of pure joy, so that I can leap out of 
bed thinking -1 line Mi. X ' 

With Ihese words the speaker pulled 
herself up to her full height and looked 
around with a smile that was al once 
Iwisled wilh pain .iiul radiant with jOy. 
Her 'urn was over and while the audi¬ 
ence applauJed. al lust hesitatingly, 
then with enthusiasm, she disappeared 
behind Ihe litlle cm lain siiiiounding the 
slage 

Now we can siiicly go, said a lady 
silting with her husband al one of the 
tables at the fioni She rose and 
walked past the lables towards Ihc exit 
and the cloakroom. Her husband 
followed her slowlv And when the 
speaker came back to acknowledge the 
applause, he iiirned lotind once more. 
And as he stood lot a moment, wilhcut 
raising his hands, as il he were lost, 
and stared up at the stage, scime of 
Ihe audience look him for the beloved 
Mr. X They alleged lhal the woman 
Ihcy were appl.tudmg look leave of him 
with .1 bow, and with a lingering, smil¬ 
ing look. 


Fn afraid I most go now, 

said. 


Ml X. 


Tr.ir lut'd bf Md'gircl D. Hoa-i? 
CO'Jft^sy Inlrm.-jtio'ial'' 
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BONN’S d«t«nte policy received 
° encouragement when rope Paul 
VI received Federal Chancellor Willy 
Brandt at an official audience in Vatican. 
Chancellor Brandt, the fourth Head> 
of>State to vlilt Vatican, In turn 
acquainted the Pope officially with the 
alms of the German development aid 
which he said was to “contribute to the 
aolldarlty of all people of goodwill." 
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I/ARIN DInslage, German TV's Lotto 
‘Fairy, is welcomed by 16 million 
fans when she appears on the screen 
with the winning lottery number every 
Saturday. The much awaited correct 
number brings to the winner a Rs. 10 
lakh prize and to Its organisers fifty 
per cent of the surplus proceeds for 
benefit charities and community pre¬ 
lects. Surveys Indicate that prize 
winners put the money in houses or In 
business Investments fora better future. 



the International Hegel Congress, 
' which met to commemorate the 
200th birth anniversary of G. F. Hegel— 
who left the greatest mark on philoso¬ 
phy after Karl Marx—drew at its semi¬ 
nar In Stuttgart wellknown experts on 
Hegelian philosophy, namely, I. K. 
Fetscher (Frankfurt), K. Loewith 
fHeldelberg) and H. Marcuse (USA). A 
1500 DM prize and special publications on 
his works were part of the celebrations. 



THE Federal Republic, which employs 
' as many as 150,000 harvesting 
machines to reap Its cereal crops, now 
has a harvesting combine that adjusts 
the cutting height automatically. With 
improved threshing parts, the new 200 
HP hydraulic combine moves forward 
and backwards without declutching. Its 
5-metre wide cutting span will further 
Improve the harvesting operations. 


AT Munich s Nymphenburger palace. 
'' grounds this little boy taking 
out hit toy-horse for a ride be¬ 
comes a pointer to the future. They 
will provide a venue for dressage 
riders during the 1972 Munich Olympic 
events. A legendary past, blended with 
Idyllic settings of nature, will provide 
a befitting backdrop to the Olympics. 


■•wamzaBsaasacK*: 



the E-103 Express Locomotive of the 
' Federal Railways above gets an all 
clear flag-off by the little railwayman at 
the Krupp works in Essen, The New 
10,000 HP loco will pull Trans-Euro¬ 
pean Express trains, known for speed 
and luxury travel. With the new engine, 
these trains will now speed at 200 kms 
an hour—the speed for the 21st century. 



yt/ITH 6,330 computers functioning,the 
Federal Republic already occupies 
2nd position among the computerised 
societies of the world. Since the elect¬ 
ronic brain will beexpanding Its activities 
In future, a Hamburg school has Intro¬ 
duced computer instruction for Its 
students. Above an enthusiastic student 
tries her hand at the electronic brain. 


COMBINING sporu with health and 
^ feminine grace, the PT class of the 
7th grade students at Bonn's Llebfrausn 
School Is an eloquent comment on the 
efficacy of Introducing sports as regiji^ 
school curricula—a discussion that 
sweeps West Germany today. The 
ultimata objective of State educational 
authorltlat Is to Introduce hour long 
sporu lessons every day In all schools. 
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MARK THE CONTRAST 


AS arteries of communication and a main outlet of 
'^expending trade and commerce, the wide network 
of the German highways (autobahnen) play a vital 
role in bringing the outside world within the reach 
of the average German. With every fifth citizen 
owning a car end his urge to travel running high 
both these factors account for the popularity of 
these highways. Unusual traffic congestion is there¬ 
fore a common feature of the autobahn. And though 
the German highways ensure high speeds and smooth 
traffic flows, a large number of flyovers, cross- 
sections, wayside refuelling stations, rest houses and ! 




telephone booths convert motoring hazards into real 
driving pleasure. But in spite of these facilities and 
road safety measures, long distance motoring is not 
free of driving strain. German traffic exports are 
therefore continuously evolving measures to prevent 
arterio-sclerosis among drivers and to improve the 
highways. The latest among these is to provide 
noise-proof ramparts, wayside swimming pools and 
sports grounds where the drivers can lot off tension. 
The picture above shows an autobahn with its 
typical holiday traffic jams while the one below 
incorporates 12 changes. Can you spot them T 
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IN SHORT 


After the succeisfiit 
conclusion of the 
Bonn - Moscow Treaty, 
negotiations for eco¬ 
nomic cooperation bet¬ 
ween the two countries 
will be taken up this 
month. While Econo¬ 
mics Minister Schiller 
and Science Minister 
Leussingk are expected 
to go to the USSR, 
a Soviet industrialist 
delegation will visit 
West Germany. 

* 

Direct private invest¬ 
ments from industry in 
West Germany are in¬ 
creasing. They account 
for roughly 30 per cent 
of all foreign invest¬ 
ments. Since 1961, 
direct investments in 
developing countries 
have trebled. Up to 
the end of 1969, they 
reached a total of about 
DM 5,400 million. 
These figures were 
announced in the annual 
report for 1969 of the 
German Development 
Corporation. 

* 

The sum total of 
bilateral grants and 
loans by West Germany 
to India till 1969-70 
amounts to Rs. 10,000 
millions and Rs. 500 
millions re.spectively. 
* 

Bonn's Ministry of 
Education and Science 
plans to start a pilot 
project for desalination 
of sea water with the 
idea of making sea 
water drinkable. The 
pilot centre will be set 
up on the German coast 
of the North Sea. 

* 

The 3-year vocational 
training course of the 
Siemen's training cen¬ 
tre at Bombay is a 
great success. All its 


trainees have not only 
passed creditably in the 
all-India test organised 
by the Indian Govern¬ 
ment but some of them 
have also won gold 
and silver medals. 


The German Deve¬ 
lopment Service, which 
sends volunteers to 
developing countries 
for service, is all .sold 
to the German people. 
Its registers have more 
applicants for Jobs that 
there are vacancies. 


The A-3008 Europa I 
Airbus, a Franco-Ger- j 
man aeroplane for j; 
short distance flights, \ 
is in hot demand. Air I 
France has already I 
placed orders for ten j 
planes while Lufthansa 
has shown definite in¬ 
terest in its purchase. ! 

« ;| 

A Jagdalpur weaving |j 
and spinning centre i 
in MMya Pradesh 
will be earning Rs. 6 6 
lakhs in foreign ex¬ 
change by exporting 
40,000 metres of Kosa 
silk to West Germany 
this year. The exports 
will be routed through 
the Handicrafts Board. 

* 

The inter-city ex¬ 
presses of the Federal 
Railways will start ope¬ 
rations on their first 
section by the 1972 
Munich Olympics. The 
orange and dark green 
trains, more comfor¬ 
table than before, 
will travel at a speed 
of 120 miles an hour. 

The 17 th Interna¬ 
tional Men's Fashion 
Week, displaying men's 
wear for all age- 
groups, in Cologne 


attracted 26,450 trade 
visitors this year. 
Exhibitors and buyers 
regard it as the "most 
successful and most 
striking fair" ever held. 
• 

The Berlin Festival 
Week this year will 
feature 10 world thea¬ 
trical nights, 20 operas, 
25 concerts, and exhi¬ 
bitions. Worldfamous 
conductor Karajan will 
direct the Berlin Phil¬ 
harmonic Orchestra. 

* 

Nearly 2,450 foreign 
publishers will be 
participating in the 
Book Fair at Frank¬ 
furt this year. Like last 
year .several Indian 
publishing houses will 
exhibit their books in 
the fair. 

Men's hourly indus¬ 
trial wages are up by 
12.2. per cent in West 
Germany since last 
year. In the same 
period, women's wages, 
on the other hand, re¬ 
gistered a rise of 13.5%, 

♦ 

The German Olympic 
Games Committee has 
been requested to sponsor 
the Pan-African Games 
to he held in Lagos in 
1973. This high honour 
is a sign of the growing 
popularity of West 
Germany in the world 
of sports because of 
the 1972 Olympics. 

* 

The German White 
Collar Workers Union 
has called for a boy¬ 
cott of the Munich 
Octoberfest. First of its 
type, the protest is 
against a 15% rise in 
the price of beer. 

* 

A Rs. 33-lakh Indo- 
German farm project 
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centre in the Adivasi 
belt of Madhya 
Pradesh is fast near¬ 
ing completion. Spon¬ 
sored by German 
Protestant Church, the 
centre will further the 
Green Revolution by 
concentrating on bet¬ 
ter irrigation and 
filming methods. 


" Vi ‘ 
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TIm India-Look typified by 
Id attractive Indian dresset' 
aptured the Imagination 
>f fashion designers at this 
'ear'sOverseas Import Fair 
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OUR NOTE BOOK 



MM 



'J'HE second number of the "German 
foreign Ajffiiirs Review," the well- 
known quarterly magazine devoted to 
external affairs, continues to strike an 
independent approach to the complex 
issues of international affairs. Besides 
other articles, it takes up for expert 
discussion such absorbing topics as the 
German national interest, Russian and 
East German policy on IVest Berlin and 
safeguards in nuclear power Industry, 

In the opening article, "The Federal 
Republic's National Interest," Prof Dr. 
Waldemar Besson of the University of 
Constance reviews the Federal Foreign 
policy of the last twenty years and defines 
the maxims which point the way to the 
future. "The Berlin Policy of the USSR 
and GDR," by Get hard Wet tig, deals 
with the changes in the Soviet political 
strategy as off'icially expressed in the 
Gromyko initiative towards the Four 
Power negotiations on Berlin. It defines 
the differences between the two arising 
from fitting the Berlin question into the 
larger context of the Kremlin's policy on 
Germany. In another article Dipak Gupta 
and Juergen Seetzan discuss the need 
to have agreed approaches to the peaceful 
utilisation of nuclear energy in view of the 
signing of the Non-Proliferation Treaty. 

"Aussenpohtik" concentrates on the 
essentials and separates .seeming dijficul- 
ties from real problems and outlines fresh 
lines of action. Its presentation of facts 
and analysis offer pointers for policy¬ 
makers for a lasting system of peace for 
the common good and invites all those 
'Interested in international affairs to play 
their role in this dialogue of world affairs. 

Publisher; Uebersee VerUg. Hamburg 


SCHEEL TO ATTEND UN GENERAL ASSEMBLY 

Q.ERMAN Foreign Minister Walter Schcel left Bonn for a one-week stay in 
New York. The Minister will hold talks with politicians from various coun¬ 
tries particularly Poland on the perimeter of the U.N. General Assembly. 

The talks will be highlighted by a meeting with Deputy Polish Foreign Minis¬ 
ter Jo.sef Winiewicz with whom former Bonn Foreign Ministry Under Secretary 
Georg Ferdinand Duckwitz, erstwhile German Ambassador to India, conducted 
preliminary negotiations for a treaty between the two countries. 

Schecl believes that the new talks which are planned for next month in Bonn 
could precede a final decisive round of negotiations at the Foreign Ministers level 
in November. He thinks it will be possible to conclude negotiations by the year-end. 

WEST GERMANY* S SECURITY LIES IN NATO 

yHE Federal Republic of Germany's real security lies in the Western Alliance; 

the Bonn-Moscow treaty of August 12 has not changed this fact. So said 
State Secretary Egon Bahr of the Chancellery tn an interview published in the 
ksslinger Zeitung. Meanwhile, Helmut Schmidt, Minister of Defence, declared 
in an interview that for NATO that the essential guideline is still the aim of 
“preserving the balance between the military forces in Europe " 

UNCTAD REFUSES TO ADMIT GDR , , 

'J’HE tenth session of the United Nations Conference on Trade and DcvelopmeiA’f. 

(UNCTAD) met in Geneva. It rejected a proposal by Communist countries 
to admit G.D.R, The draft resolution to admit countries "that are not yet 
members of UNCfAD and that adhere to the principles of the UN Charter” 
was defeated by 28 votes to nine with 12 abstentions 

SCIENTIPIC COOPERATION BETWEEN GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Q.ERMAN Science Minister Hans Leussink left for Moscow to begin talks aimed at 
achieving cooperation between Soviet and West German scientists. The German 
team will also seek to make arrangements for the exchange of scientific know-how 
if the situation warrants. The Minister will get down to business talks with 
Vladimir Kirillin, Soviet Deputy Premier and Chairman of the State Committee 
for Science and Technology. 

THE VICTIMS OP THE WALL 

gAST Berlin border guards have killed a total of 64 persons in the vicinity of the 
barriers around West Berlin during attempts to flee since the erection of the 
Berlin Wall on August 13, 1961. This was staled by the "August 13, 1961, Study 
Group” on the occasion of the ninth anniversary of the erection of the Wall. The 
organization also reported that an additional 76 persons died while attempting to 
cross over the intra-German border to the Federal Republic of Germany. The 
number of persons who flee by way of other socialist states or during official trips 
remained roughly constant at about 4,000 a year, it was said. 

USSR*S INTEREST IN GERMAN MADE TRUCKS 

J’HE chief government spokesman, Conrad Ahlers, confirmed reports that the ■ 
Soviet Union had been negotiating with the German firm of Daimler-Benz^ e' 
the construction of a large truck-manufacturing plant in the Soviet Union. He sar^ 
however, that the size of the plant the Soviets had in mind would exceed Daimler- 
Benz’s capacity and that the formation of a European consortium was one of the 
possibilities under consideration as a solution to this problem. 
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Th« IIT Madras, one of the 
examplaa of Indo • Gorman 
eooparation in India, had 
Praaldant V. V. Girl and 
Ambassador Guantar Diahl at 
its 7th convocation function 
this yaar. During its 7-yaar 
axistanca, tha IIT has im- 
partad tachnical axpartisa to 
1.882 young man and has 
carriadtask-orlanted rasaarch 
to industry in tha South. 

^tLIVERING the 7th convocation 
address at the Indian Institute of 
i^chnology at Madras, President V. V. 
Girl said: “We have set up five insti¬ 
tute of technology for the training of 
the highest possible grades of scientists 
and engineers and as fountainheads of 
scientific and technical knowledge. We 
have made big investments in these 
institutes for buildings, equipment 
and other facilities. Both in the 
establishment of these institutes and 
in their development we have had 
much valuable assistance from many 
countries. .. Thus the institutes 
represent an enormous enterprise in 
money, materials and scientific per¬ 
sonnel. They also represent a unique 
venture in international collaboration 
in the development of science and 
technology. I feel sure that our main 
aim should be to make this vast system 
function effectively and to harness its 
energies for our nation a I development." 

Addressing the new graduates and 
a distinguished audience comprising 
the board of directors of the insti¬ 
tute, Mr. Guenter Diehl, German 
Ambassador to India, President Giri 
stressed on the need to create among 
engineering students a climate of 
self-employment and entrepreneurial 
activity and said that a new orienta- 

r n should be given to engineering 
.'xatlon In India so that it revit¬ 
alises tha economic life of the country. 
The Indian Institutes of Technology, he 
felt, must concentrate on these aspects. 




The varioiii inshltiUw of iechnoloKy in India were de'-rrihed <14 "unique ventures in 
inlet national collaboration" hr President V. V. Gin at the 7th convocation address 
at IIT Madras Get nun Ambassador Guenter Diehl i.s seated next to the President. 


Ambassador Guenter Diehl, in a 
short speech, characterised the Indian 
Institute of Technology at Madras, as 
‘•a nice example of collaboration be¬ 
tween friendly countries” and announ¬ 
ced a gift o' 105 German books of 
technology in the English language. 

Earlier, welcoming the chief guests. 
President V. V. Giri and Ambassador 
Guenter Diehl, Dr Y. Nayudamma, 
Chairman, Board of Governors, ex¬ 
pressed his gratitude to the Federal 
Repjblic of Germany for its “invalu¬ 
able cooperation, encouragement and 
support." “Through all these years.” 
Dr. Nayudamma said, “the German 
Government has very generously 
given scientific assis;ants, and has also 
trained sixty of our men in Germany 
and has gifted equipment and books 
to the tune of 350 crores of rupees. 


We also adopted at this Institute, 
to suit our local conditions, German 
techniques of training and teaching 
with an accent on practical work. The 
result IS that wc have students going 
out of this Institute with a clean mind 
and dirty hands, with a capacity to 
produce and serve the society." 

Later President V. V. Gin awarded 
dipiomas to neariy 250 graduates of 
the institute. Aiso, for the first time 
in the history of the IIT Madras, a doc¬ 
torate degree was given to a German 
student, Mr, Fritt Georg Rohde, for 
his research thesis in hydromechanics. 
With its Advanced Research Centre in 
Science and Technology, the IIT has 
done much to carry task-oriented 
research to the industry in the Soufh 
with the aim of bringing closer liaison 
between technology and industry. 
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Indo-German Development Programme For Almora 



PHILIP ROSENTHAL 


MR. Philip Rosenthal, an SPD member 
of the Federal Parliament, has been 
chosen by the Federal Economics Minis¬ 
ter to act as the new State Secretary 
in the Ministry of Economics in Bonn. 
He succeeds Dr. Klaus Dieter Arndt, the 
erstwhile State Secretary who resigned 
from a post which is considered by Bonn's 
political circles as one of the “hottest 
ejection seats." As a junior minister, 
Mr. Rosenthal will assist Prof. Karl 
Schiller in pulling through Ins economic 
policies and will act as his principal 
contact man wtth the Federal ParltamenI 
and the parliamentary wing of the Social 
Democratic Party. 

A multi-millionaire industrialist and 
politician, Mr.Ro.senthal has resigned from 
a number of positions held by him in the 
business circles and the executive mem¬ 
bership of the Conjederatwn of Federal 
Republic Industries (BDI) before taking 
up his new position. The enthusiastic 
amateur pilot started Ins political career 
with the SPD campaign of 1965 as a 
publicity man and joined the party in 
1969 when he as.sisted the party candidates 
to victory in the Cioslai-Wolfenhiietlel 
coii\lilucniy. Dining the last general 
election.', he cntcied the I edeial I’ailianicnl 
on the SPD ticket and tose to pioiinnence 
as an inicanicntional man. But in his 
new position he will need political contacts 
at a higher level than he has hud so tar 
ij he IS to ejjcctivcly assist Piof. Karl 
Schiller who is primarily devoted to the 
promotion of Ins economic policies. But 
the industrialist poittuian, who has a 
flair for social welfare piograninies and 
has a reputation in the .sphere of problems 
connected with capital formation, can 
look to the future with confidence. 



AT a recent meeting 
^ of the Advisory 
Committee of thelndo- 
Gerraan Agricultural 
Development Program¬ 
me for Almora, vital 
decisions were taken for 
an all-round develop¬ 
ment of this hilly terrain 
in Uttar Pradesh. The 
two-day meeting, presi¬ 
ded over by the U.P. 8 
Minister of Stale for . 

Agriculture, Mr. Deep 
Narain Mani Tripathi, decided among other things to introduce 
intensive agricultural techniques in the Almora district. Besides, it 
was decided to promote lift-irrigation and to distribute 200 tons of 
German fertiliser. Agreement was also reached to set up a fodder 
research station and to improve the livestock through imported 
bulls. Taking part in the Coordination Committee above arc : (from 
left) Dr. P. Marck, Dr. U. Caiaminus, Project Leader, Mr. J. 
Reinhold, and German Consul-General at Calcutta, Dr. R. Rauch. 


A Cheque For Literacy International 


I ,/ j d International (right), 

t _^ cheque of Rs. 

Duckwitz, Asstt. Cultural 
Attache in the German Embassy (left), as a personal contribution 
towards literacy work in India. Miss Duckwitz recently organised 
an Indian Bazar in Germany the proceeds of which will go to 
various educational and welfare projects she is associated with in 
this country. On her forthcoming European tour. Dr. Fisher (91) 
IS also visiting Germany to win new friends for the literacy movement. 


Reception To Madras Consul-General 


THE Indo-Gcrman 
Chamber of Com- 
nicice. Southern Region, 
which has done a greal 
deal to promote joint 
business enterprises in 
the South and has 
alvv.iys faeililated the 
participation of Indian 
manufacluiers in Ger¬ 
man trade fans, gave a 
reception to Dr. Cinst 
Kutscher (fifth from 
left) soon after he had 
taken over as the new 

German Consul-General at Madras. Besides the members of the Chamber 
and distinguished invitees prominent among those who participated in the 
reception were Mr. P.A. Meiion, former Indian Ambassador to the Federal 
Republic of Germany and now Chairman of the Southern Regional Ctoro- 
mittec (4th from left), and Mr. E. Clare, Regional Secretary. 
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Indtu OcpuUii hi 7ale\ of Coniinii yum Wntiis India and G<rntott\ ** 

and India an sonu of thi (turn in puMu ition'^ that fmthtr the undcr\tamiin^ 
ahoui India in tii Iidttal Rcptddic of iurmam 


INDJAN AND lORI IGN RtVlPW 

INDIA’S IMAGE 
IN GERMANY 


F. A.ltK'octlclmiKtxci 


JnJm 1 Lifi and Culiure M tin theme of 
(iiula Bonn s Next Lif,lit Fiom Jndut 


Wh»t IS India s image in West Germany * The question is frequently 
put by many Indians all over the country In the following article, 
reproduced from Indian & Foreign Review, the author cuts 
through extreme opinions and traces the steady growth of India's 
image in West Germany as revealed by Rabindranath Tagore, Dr, 
S Radhakrishnan and the German public opinion polls 


'TOWARDS India prtiudites exist in 
the world and cliches loo which 
aic worn out in the posilixe is well as in 
the negalisc sense People who do nol 



even kno V India who perhaps never 
read a book about hei have formed an 
impression which mas be like ihis A 
di tant ind exotic country famine and 
misery population 
explosion and the 
like Also nol an in 
considerable numbei 
o( people hold the 


lollowing view India Is not a country it 
IS ) continent a subcontinent, India 
IS the gieatest dcmociacy in the world - 
Indii has more inhibiianls than the 
population ol the whole of Aliica and 
South America put together 

When leeentlv the latest book on 
India written by Oiselhei Wiising was 
reviewed in a leading Oeiman daily 
the fiankluiui Alktiniiiu a critic 
wrote It IS said that the Germans 
had a special liking lor the Indians 
I he big Indo German Society is a eon- 
erele prool ol this thesis Moreover a 
large numbei ol quotations from the 
past ind piesent testtly to the some 
time Seemingly laudatois veneration of 


las? 


Staademann- Sacti:J 




1 ' 1 1 Montj 

i Wallei Ixfifcr 



Nhis 1 1 I ’hit 1 e 

jndien 

uiuifht' Dcuischen 


iikiltlm 

1 itiint, iiml INrtnerschafit 


Kuiist Didiiiitif'Kdigioo 
I'hil pint lorsduDUig 

MitJi/ii VVittyiwUR ^4 

K ehnt 

i idiiiuia 


‘ India— What h Is Tmd Moon And Other Marathi Short Stories and Walter Lcijei s India And The (hi mam aii wnit 

of the man) titles that familiarne the German people tilth India and things Indian 
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SPIRITUAL DISCOVERY OF INDIA 

Towards tha end of the 19th century, the spiritual dis¬ 
covery of India canrte as a reveiation for many Germans, 
i Indian philosophy, religion and literature profoundly in- 
I fluanced outstanding German writers and thinkers. A 

' detailed study of this impact has been brought out by 

J Tuebingen's eminent Indologist Helmuth von Glasenapp in 
I his treatise "Das Indienbild dautscher Denker." Some of the 
I points brought out by Glasenapp in this famous work are 
j enumerated below : 

I 

I The first German philosopher of international standing to turn his 
attention with more than cursory interest to India was /mmanue//Cant 
(1724-1804). 

I 

Without first-hand knowledge of the country, but basing his writings 
on information gamed by an extensive reading of travellers' accounts, 
Johann Gottfried Herder (1744-1803) portrayed the Indians with an 
enthusiasm both ardent and lender, creating a picture that long remain- 
; ed the ruling Cl iterion to guide the imagination of German poets. 

j The first herald to enrapturedly trumpet forth the wisdom of the 
j Upanishads in Germany was Thaddae Anselm Rixner (1768-1838), 
professor of philosophy at the Lyceum in Passau. 

A far more penetrating influence than Rixner's Oupnek'hat trans¬ 
lation was exercised by another work (1808), Friedrich von Schlegel's 
(1772-1829) "On the language and wisdom of the Indians." 

In 1818. Friedrich's brother August Wilhelm von Schlegel (1769- 
1845). who since 1814 had devoted himself to an intensive study of 
India and the Indians, was awarded the first professorship for Sanskrit 
at Bonn University. 

The first comprehensive attempt at writing a history of Indian 
thought within the framework of a general history of philosophy was 
undertaken hy Kar! J. Hieronymus Windischmann (1775-1839). 

Friedrich Wilhelm Joseph Schelling (1775-1845) "was a great 
admirer of the literature of ancient India, above all of the Upanishads, 
of which ho became greatly enamoured " (Max Mueller). 

Ttie assiduity with which Kar/ Christian Friedrich Krause (1781 — 
1832) applied himsell to the study of Indian spirituality, to the extent 
that It conformed with his own views, may be inferred from the large 
number of works on Indian philosophy and religion from which he 
quotes. 

A special place amongst German thinkers is occupied by Arthur 
Schopenhauer (1 788—1860) ; not only was he deeply influenced by 
Indian thought in developing his philosophy, but also attached to India 
and her spiritual heritage a powerful significance within the history of 
the evolution ol mankind ... a romanticist to the core, Schopenhauer 
saw India encircled by an aureole of glory . . , 

It was Schopenhauer. Richard Wagner and Paul Deussen who opened 
to Friedrich A//e( 2 sc/)e (1844—1900) the doors to the world of Indian 
j thought. Even though he alienated himself from Schopenhauer and 
Wagner in 1876 and thereafter opposed the Indian doctrines of salvation 
; as he did Christianity, deeming them hallucinations spawned by a 
I "monstrous malady of the will," he nevertheless penetrated deeply into 
I their substance and ungrudgingly conceded their great significance 
within the history of mankind. 


INDIA’S IMAGE IN GERMANY 


the Germans for the subcontinent and 
its people. Antipathy is, of course, equal¬ 
ly vehement.” In short, the author con¬ 
cludes that on the one hand there is 
uncritical adulation of Indians and on 
the other a superficial criticism of them. 
Neither conforms to reality. A correct 
judgement, I think, lies in the middle. 
It would have to be a detached judge¬ 
ment, free from infatuation and roman¬ 
ticism and, at the same time, free from 
prejudice which spends itself in cynical 
negation. Let me touch upon my sub¬ 
ject from another angle. 

In the third volume of his memoirs, 
the late Federal Chancellor Dr. Konrad 
Adenauer writes; “For many people 
in Germany the spiritual discovery of 
India towards the end of the 18th cen¬ 
tury was a revelation. Many of our 
greatest poets and thinkers were deeply 
influenced by Indian philosophy, religion 
and poetry.” 


Not only from the past but also in our 
own time there are adequate proofs 
which indicate the close contact b«,t‘^' 
ween Germany and India. The Indo- '- 
German Society which has spread all 
over the Federal Republic with its in¬ 
numerable lectuies, music evenings and 
exhibitions, is a concrete symbol of a 
special sympathy for the Indians. 

When Rabindranath Tagoie visited 
Germany - he did so on three occasions 
1921, 1926 and 1930—he said that the 
reception which he had in Germany 
was of an ecstatic character. Moving 
from one German city to another, where 
he delivered lectuies, “he was riding a 
storm over Germany from one end to 
the oiher," as was testified by a contem¬ 
porary. Millions of his books have been 
sold, and most people became familiar 
with his and Indian thoughts. In a 
letter from Germany Tagore wrote: 
“Dear friend in India, the German peo¬ 
ple accepted me as their own.” 


Thirty years latcr-in I96l-ihc philo¬ 
sopher Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan said: 
“I can testify to the fact that during 
my several visits to the Federal Repub¬ 
lic of Germany 1 was received with 
greatest cordiality and kindness by the 
German people.” 


But there are not only the outstand¬ 
ing isersonalitics, not only the great 
figures in literature and philosophy, who 
were so geneiously welcomed by the 
Germans. The Bengali writer A. K. 
Biswas from Calcutta a few years ago 
published an essay about “Indian and 
German Spirit." He wrote: “What thi^^ 
more-than-150-year-long association wi<J( 
Indian thoughts meant to Germany you 
can better grasp if only you are an 
unknown Indian. T here was no country 

( Continued on page 7 ) 
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Tulce TV Fllott on mwialayfff 


Not long ago, 
millionsofdermans 
in the Federal Re¬ 
public of Germany 
were shown two 
4$-minute docu¬ 
mentaries directed 
and written by 
Dr Gisela Bonn, 
the wellknown 
German author and 
political commen¬ 
tator who through 
her work has con¬ 
tributed greatly to 
Indo-German understanding. German 
public opinion polls rated Dr. Bonn's 
fUms among those which had drawn 
the biggest TV audiences in Germany. 


INDIA’S IMAGE IN GERMANY 


in the West where I was not a recipient 
of ordinary courtesy from the man in 
the street. But in Germany the position 
was a bit different. You would come 
in contact with a people who Knew 
something of you, something of your 
S past and of your present.” 

"Why," thus asked Biswas, “arc the 
Germans more and more interested in 
Indian attainments and heritage? What 
could be the reason for the Germans to 
maintain such a feeling to India and 
things Indian? Why did German 
scholars take such an active mteresi in 
Indologieal studies'.'” He asked Profes¬ 
sor Glascnapp, the most profound 
German Indologist, and got the answer: 
“Peihaps the mystery lies hidden in the 
German chaiacter. It is romanticism 
and inquisition of the German mind 
that may be held responsible foi the 
welcome accorded to Sanskrit and 
Indology." In these days it is not only 
Sanskrit and Indology which link the 
Germans and Indians spiritually with 
each other. Today it is also the realisa¬ 
tion of the significance of piactical 
collaboration in the economic, technical 
and scientific fields. 


How do we at rive at factual data about 
the German attitude towards Indians, 
tarigible information going beyond mere 
philosophical speculations? In this con¬ 
nection 1 may perhaps refer to a book 
published a few years back under the 
title: "The Getmans—Public Opinion 
Polls 1947-1966.” It IS published by the 
Institute for Demosetipy, Allensbach, and 
is regarded as "the nation's own descrip- 
tion of itself.” The book deals with 
demoscopy, or public opinion research, 

I based on interviews with 2,000 persons 
aged 16 and above in the Federal Re¬ 
public of Germany and West Berlin. 
Some of the questions, dating back to 
V4_he beginning of the ‘sixties, deal with 
’^'ndia and the Indians Question No. I: 
“Could you tell me who Nehru is'.'" To 
which 79% of all German men who were 
questioned and 44% of all women gave 
the correct answer: "The Prime Mtnis- 



10 the Surlya in Konwak" and similar piciuret acre featured by Dr. Gisela 
Bonn in her book New Light From India” and in the wellknown quarterly "Indo-Asia" 


ter of India." To similar questions 
concerning Churchill and Khrushchev 
only 64';„ and 70% of the men respec¬ 
tively gave the cot reel answers, 'lo 
another question, addressed to people 
who had heard of Nehru's name: “Have 
you ever seen a picture of him—in a 
newsreel or nawspapei ?” 89% of the 

men and 66of the women answered 
in the affirmative. 

Much more interesting to me was 
another question which tan as follows: 
"If you could do as you liked, where 


would you go to, what would you like 
to see 01 do most of all ?” Names of 22 
famous places of ilie world were men¬ 
tioned. 1 will list a few of them: The 
tgyptian pyiamids; The ruins of ancient 
Gieecc, Jerusalen-; the skyscrapers of 
New York; the Kremlin in Moscow; 
the I folly wood film ■studios; to journey 
across the ocean in a sailing ship; to 
experience the night life of Shanghai; 
to watch a nuclear explosion; to be 
received by Queen Elizabeth II of 

( Continued on page S) 
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England; the Kle of Capri, I'arus; St. 
Peter’s in Kome: and "to tour India." 

And now the answers: among all 
overseas countries India took the lead. 
Ahead of India on the list wcie three 
European Places- Capri. Pans and St. 
Peter's in Rome 27“’,, wanted to go to 
Capri, 21",', to Pans, 20"„ to Rome and 
16% to India. Only 10"„ were keen on 
going to the Hollywood film studios and 
5“,'', to w'aleh a nuclear explosion. 

What IS the reason foi India being in 
the top category among all oscrscas 
countiies? I do not know. 

Should the Indologist Cilasenapp be 
correct after all when he said: "Perhaps 
the mysteiy is hidden in tlie German 
character. It is romanticism... ’’ 

Yet anothci impoitam facioi should 
be kept in view About eight years ago 
an analytical study was made in the 
Federal Republic of Germany on "Asia 
and Afiica in our newspapers" In this 
study It was staled; "Among all coun¬ 
tries of Asia India undoubtedly enjoys a 
special position in the German Press " 

This already expresses itsell in the 
number of geneial features and aiticlcs 
which appeal to the masses because ol 
ihcir emphasis on exotic themes But 
It IS also evidenced by the extent of 
news repotting on India. Twenty-three 
dailies with a circulation of 4 million 
copies, over a period of three months, 
beginning the 1st of March till the .Mst 
of May 1961, were systematically sciuti- 
nised to ascertain what they published 
in terms of news uenis. reports, com¬ 
mentaries, features and illustrations 

The statistics thus collected do not 
lake into account the announcements j 
and reports emaiiating Iroiii new-s , 
agencies as they covei only the com- | 
mentanes by foieign correspondents, 1 
articles by tiavcileis and editoiials 

The lesuli ?.14 contributions In 
grouping them accoiding to countiies. 
India tops the list with 107 articles f-ai 
behind follows China with 55 aiticles. > 
Indonesia with .^s, Koiea wuli t3 and j 
Iran with 2.3. 

i 

I cannot sa\ whether the picluie is 
still the same today as more recent 
statistic's are not available. Hut it is 
indeed .sinking that among 17 countries 
ol Asia, articles and featuies dealing 
with Inrlia constitute a third of ihe ' 
entile news repoiting about that area. 

Afici public'-opinioii icscarcli and an 
analysis of Ihe Press, let me draw upon 
what Gisclher Wiising wiitcs in his ; 
latest book on India. This is essential 
because he reveals the natuic of Indo- 
Oerman rclatuiiis today. These relations, 
these Contacts aie a solid nucleus ot | 
mutual acquaintance and understanding 
between the two countries. Wirsing 


" / POINT TO INDIA 


—Said Max Mueller 

“Max Mueller waged an uncomproming war to remove from the 
English minds all prejudices against the Hindu character. In 
defence of the people of India he said : “They are not strangers, 
they are brothers. They arc made of the same stuff as we our¬ 
selves.’’ His course of lectures delivered at Cambridge Univer¬ 
sity in 1882, which were subsequently published under the caption, 
“India- What Can It Teach Us," primarily aimed at creating 
better impression of India particularly in the minds of Indian Civil 
Service candidates. In the first lecture he said: "If 1 were to look 
over the whole world to find out the country most richly endowed 
with all the wealth, power and beauty that nature can bestow in 
some parts a very paradise on earth - I Should Poin t to India. If 
I were asked under what sky the human mind has most fully 
developed some of its choicest gifts, has most deeply pondered on 
the general problems of life, and has found solutions of some of 
them which well deserve the attention even of those who have 
studied Plato and Kant, I Should Point to India. And If I were to 
ask myself from what literature we have, here in Europe, we who 
have been nurtured almost exclusively on the thoughts of Greeks 
and Romans, and of one Semitic race, the Jewish, may draw that 
corrective which is most wanted in order to make our inner life 
more perfect, more comprehensive, more universal, in fact more 
truly human, a life, not for this life only, but a transfigu-ed and 
eternal life- again I Should Point to India ." 

Exc*‘rpi» from tho book *‘l Point To India.' 


wiilc-. "Since the lieginning of the 
’fifties India has entered into a close 
economie relationship with the Federal 
Republic of Germany. Even in the 
wildest dreams no one would tiavc 
visuali7cd a quarter eeniuiy ago bow 
rapidly and intensively Indo-Geiman 
relations would develop. Who would 
have imagined then, that already 
towards the end of the "liftics some four 
thousand Indians would be enrolled at 
German technical universities or leceivc 
training in mduslnal enlcipiiscs? Who 
would have thought of the constant 
stream of travellers now flownig legu- 
larly between the two countries, when 
only a few decades back theic were 
almost no contacts, apaii fiom the 
avant-garde of the Indologists'' Besides 
the many Indian .State Mmi.tcrs and 
Members of Parliunient, more and more 
engineers and scientists have come to 
Germany for advanced studies and prac¬ 
tical training Many German experts 
have been in India as advisers in nume¬ 
rous fields...’' 

This mutual exchange of people, 
of Indians going to Germany and 
Germans coming to India, the growth 


I of Gerniiin loin ism lo India, the efloils 
t of Geiman publishing houses to bring 
out under their aegis more and more 
books by Indian authois. Hie research 
work by German Indologists at the uni¬ 
versities and the steadily intensified 
activities of the Indo-German society 
with Its 4,000 iiicmi-iers- all these are 
eonliibulions which enlaige and deepen 
the Indian image in Germany. 

The last annual repoil of the Indo- 
Gcrman society says; "Wc have sysic- 
malieally sticngthened out efforts in 
selected fields, namely, in the economit- 
leehnieal, culiural-spnitual, and m the 
humanistie-pcisonal sectors." Ihe obsei- 
vance of the Gandhi centenary year, 
once again made the waves of sympathy 
tor India surge high, even more perhaps 
than at the lOOih birthday ot Rabindra¬ 
nath Tagoic on May 6, 1961. 

There ate today tJiree aspects 
Indo-Gcrman relations: first, cultural 
links; second, economic cooperation; and 
third, political understanding. These are 
ihc“pillars of friendship,’’ assomeonehas 
called them—a fitting metaphor, 1 think. 
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New seeds and then products aie displayed by the iif;toinmiy 
division of the Indo-Oetman Pevciopincnl ccniic 


THE GREEN R I V G E LI T I O N 
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NILGIRIS PROJECT 
GOES AHEAD 
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A 2-YbAR intensive diive I'oi eiop mution, eiiltisalion of 
^ vegctahlc and rmil erops, and selling up ol sold storages 
for economic maikeling lonn the ci'rc of the progimnie 
initialed bv llie Indo-Cierman Nilgiii Dcselopnieni Protect to 
usher in the Giccn Revolution in the hills ol the South. The 
newl> built inl'ormation ccntie, agio-demonstration plots, new 
varieties of seed and techniques, all put togelhei, piovide the 
springboard for fuiuie action Another asset the pioject 
leadci.s can now bank upon is the goodwill and cooperation 
from all sides, particulaily the fainiers 1 he stage is now set 
for vigorous action and conciete lesults. 

A rotationary cropping pattern compiising vegetables. 


ill 


Tantd Nadu Covet not, S i'jjid Sinsdi {centre), examines a trove 
full of veyeiiihles etoisn at one of the dernoiniiution plots 


siiawlsei lies and flowers is to replace the pieseni mono- 
ei'opping of potatoes. The new blight resistant potato is to 
replace the piescnt variety which is expected to yield 25 tons 
and fetch the taimei Rs 2.000 per hectare This income can 
be further augmented by vegetables and fruit if substituted 
loi the second potato crop Resides, coldslores and 
refiigeratcd trucks are intended to tap 
the city markets An integtaled plan of 
animal husbandry and dairying is to 
increase milk yield and to supplement the 
farmeTs income and his nutrition With 
such a promising programme the project 
IS already giving a push to the Green 
Revolution in the Nilgiri Hills 












u 








The new off ice of the Jndo-Cerman Nllpiris Development Project serves as cut 
information centre of the latest agricultural techniques in the Nilgiri lulls 


A new variety of strawberries whkh will 
replace the second potato crop 
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NEWS FROM GERMANY 


BERLIN’S ECONOMIC FUTURE 


THE divided city of Berlin has come up 
* for close economic scrutiny of 
late, in particular the economic ties 
between the Federal Kepublic and West 
Berlin. Two maior aspects are under 
study--thc question of realistic aims in 
economic policy and the possibilities 
and limitations of trade with the Eastern 
Bloc. 

West Berlin has shared in the Federal 
Republic's economic boom in recent 
years, but has not kept pace, being left 
chasing at its heels. The Berlin Senate 
has concluded from this that the city 
has therefore not achieved its minimum 
aim, to keep in line. The Senate says 
Berlin must aim in the long run at a 
higher level than the Federal Republic, 
in order to close the gap between Berlin's 
gross product and that of other major 
industrial centres. 

Economic experts disagree, saying 
[ this view does not lake the realities of 
the situation into account. They say 
it could be considered that Berlin has 
reached more than the minimum aim 
by slaying close behind, given the labour 
market and political situation. The res¬ 
pectable trade figures result mainly 
from the extensive investments which are 
far higher than the Federal Republic’s 
average, leading to progress in produc¬ 
tivity which foi years has been greater 
than that of the Federal Republic 

The Berlin Chamber of Tiade and 
Commerce has reminded economists that | 
m the past ten years the average pay for I 
each worker in Berlin has increased by 
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107%, against 93 in the Federal Re¬ 
public as a whole. Measured against 
each person resident in Berlin, not just 
workers, the increase is 95%, against 
79% m the Federal Republic These 
successes emphasise the continuing 
improvement in the qualitative strucluie 
of Berlin's economy and show tliat aid 
legislation has borne fruit, 

—A,S. 


FRANKFURT i MAN’S EARLIEST HISTORY 


pRANKFURT's Scnckenbcrg Museum 
^ has recently opened a palaco-anlhio- 
pological department with a collection 
unique in l.uiopc of Man's earliest 
history. This collection, mainly the 
work and private finds of Professor 
G.H R. von Konigswald, is only paral¬ 
leled in the United Slates at the Museum 
ot Natural Sciences in Washington. 

The exhibition consists of fossilised 
remains of skulls, bones and teeth, 
human tools and exhibits from the am- j 
mat world Most of the exhibits of 
e.trly man arc authentic copies, in 
appearance no dilTcrcnt from the origt- 
nai, but owing to their great rarity and 
value, loo precious to be displayed. 

The exhibition, displayed in modern 
fashion in glass cases, ranges from the 
various forms of Primitive Man, Aus¬ 
tralopithecus, who lived from two to six 
million years ago, leading on to exam¬ 
ples of early man, such as homo ercctus 
and Pithecanthropus, living about 
500.000 years ago. Neanderthal Man, 
who first appeared 250,000 years ago, 
and on to present day Man. Homo 
Sapiens, the first example of which was 
the Cromagnon Man 40,000 years ago. 

; The collection, set out according to I 
Age and geographical situation from the 


earliest foims of Man from Africa to the 
Western European Cromagnon and C'hel- 
Ics skulls and bones, clearly shows that 
there IS no direct connection leading 
Irom the common ancesloi of Man and 
ape that lived in the tertiary pciiod 
some 30 million years before present 
day man. Instead there were a number 
of complicated parallel lines of develop¬ 
ment, many dead ends, but one of which 
finally gave rise to Homo Sapiens. The 
exact circumstances, however, arc not 
known. 

—A.$, 


MUSIC SCHOOLS - 

yMP: imporlance of music schools in 
the Federal Republic, for the most 
part finaneed by local authorities is 
glowing from year to year. As shown 
in a publication of the German Music 
Council, 282 music schools existed in 
1968 as establishmonis for the musical 
education of the youth, of which 43 are 
voice-training schools. In these schools 
some 200,(KX) pupils have received in¬ 
struction The number of music schools 
has doubled since I960. The tendency 
to new foundations is continuing. 

Between I960 and 1968, the number of 
teachers has quadrupled. The propor¬ 
tion of full-time teachers lose fiom 6.9% 
to 10.9%. Most of the music teachers 
are employed part-time in music schools. 
The number of instrumental teachers has 
quadrupled m the same period. There is 
particular interest in individual instru¬ 
mental tuition. The number of pupils, 
who take instruction in orchestral in¬ 
struments, has quintupled. 

-I. N. 


NORTHRHINE-WESTPHALiA : WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT 


tN Northrhine - Westphalia only 28% i 
* of the women go out to work ! 
(Federal average 33%). Almost every ' 
third woman, therefore, is employed j 
cither as a trained or untrained worker. 
How many women not working could I 
be mobilized as a labour reserve? ' 
This question, of course, is of great j 
economic significance. It was answered : 
extremely positively by the women. 
lOr.'o of all women not working but ! 
j still of an employable age would be 
, ready to follow a profession. That 
; corresponds to some 350,0(X) women. 


To be sure, 22% of those ready 
to work said they would not like 
to start before another two years 
or even later; a further 11% be¬ 
lieved they would be in a position to 
return to work in one to three years. 
Even if one withdraws these groups 
there remains a labour reserve of 
230,000 women, who would like .i* 
work again at any time. 85 out of lOD 
women prefer part-time jobs. This 
wish, too, could well be fulfilled by a 
forward-looking economic policy. 

H. 
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During a scmmar on modern methodii of physical education at Lady li win School, New Delhi, Prof. P. van der School, 
front Cologne's German Sports Academy elaboiales a point hefoie a gathering of students and PT instrtiilors 


“PHYSICAL fitness and mental alcrl- 
^ ness for everyone" The desire 
to bring this message to the Indian youth 
and to initiate them to a state of pliysical 
well-being has bioughl to India two 
specialists from the Geiman Sports 
Academy of Cologne — I'lof. P. van 
der Schoot and Piof. H. Kosel. Since 
their message has to be conveyed in 
terms of actual skill if it is to be effective 
and sclf-propagiiting, the two coaches 
seek to realise their aim ihiough 
demonstration-seminal s at selected 
physical training institutes in New Delhi, 
Chandigarh, Patiala, Ciwalioi, and 
Bombay. Modern methods- of physical 
instruction, they believe, are as important 
for the growth of the normal youth as 
they are for the physically handicapped 
or mentally retarded children. 


“Physicaleducation," says Prof, van der 
Schoot, "is not lusl development of the 
body. It includes mental development 
too.” He believes if you tram the body 
you train the mind too. Through modern 
methods of physical tiaining, he says, 
we can develop the growth of the men¬ 
tally retarded children and help them 
>40 a balanced development. The main 
purpose of their current three-week tour 
ofthis country, sponsored by the Federal 
Republic of Germany, is to acquaint 
Indian PT instructors with the latest 
techniques in physical education. At 


I he two German 
coaches arc keenly 
interested in India 
and arc anxious 10 
develop personal 
contacts with their 
countei parts in this 
country. They also 
wish to see some 
interchange in the 
sphere of physical 
education between 
India and West Ger¬ 
many where “even 
the th^ee-year olds 
start doing physical 
exercises in the kin¬ 
dergartens.” “I want 
to study the state_ of 
physical education 
and sports in India,” 
says Prof, van der 


Pulling theory into practice. Prof, van der Schoot (left) 
conducts a demonstration in physical education 
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Letters 

to 

The Editor 


Dear Editor, 

May I lake tins opportwiity to con- 
gratidate the Eedeial (hanrellor Willv 
Brandt and Ceinian h'oretgn Munster 
Walter Schee! on the atceessfid ejjorts 
thev have made towards nnprovini; the 
West Oertiian relations with the Soviet 
Union. I hope, with the sipnin/’ o) the 
Bonn-Moscow Treaty on August 12, 
1970. the East-West relations will Jtinhei 
improve and its outcome svdl eipiallv 
benefit bath the tountries. 

Kriihna Tola, l-lohd A limuH.ih 

Aligarh, U P. 


Dear Editor. 

The spirit of the Bonn-Moscow 
Treaty just concluded between the 
Federal Republic of Germany and the 
Union of the Soviet Socialist Republics 
on August 12 (‘‘German News" Sepletn- 
her 1, 1970) was very much appre¬ 
ciated by the members oj the German 
Vani Club in Jodhpur. 

Most people in this country, I hope, 
will find in this treaty the same spirit 
as pervades the Federal Republic's 
desire in promoting the various pro¬ 
jects and joint ventures of economic 
Collaboration in this country. 

Lalwaoi Bhavan. Sajian Rai L>*^lwanr 

Ada Ba:.!'. President 

Jodhpur, German Vam Club 


Dear Editor, 

I was las< mated to lead an account 
oj the recent German legislation on 
"Labour Promotion Law," as mentioned 
in the article “A Dynamic Policy To¬ 
wards Social Security" by Johannes 
Reinhold (“German News" June I, 1970). 

This brave and significant piece of 
legislation will, I hope, bring greater 
awareness towaids social security every¬ 
where, particularly among the .socialist 
countries. 1 do believe that this piece of 
social legislation will amply reward 
Germans for their .struggle lor prosperity 

A contrast between war devastation 
and post-war reconstruction is also worth 
noting under the article "End o) the 
War" in the same issue where the 
destruction of the war has been amply 
brought out and contrasted with the 
rapid economic progress made during the 
post-war period. 

D 36-A» South Extension, Mujtaba Husain 

Part I. NewDolhi-^S 
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Not only foreigners Irom far-fhmg places hut also Indians from different parts 
Oj the tounfi'v find ieofnittfi Hindt u( Mux Mufilcr Bhuvan u i^h’Ofding t^xpenetuv 




MAX MUELLER BHAVAN 

NEW WAY OF 
TEACHING HINDI 


pOR many foreigners and non-Hindi- 
* speaking Indians who want to 
acquire familiarity with Hindi, either to 
facilitate their assignments or to make 
their work and stay in this country 
more worthwhile. New Delhi's Evening 
Institute of Hindi offers a ready solu¬ 
tion to ihe language problem. Ihat is the 
main reason why it is popular with 
foreign research students, business exe¬ 
cutives, members of diplomatic missions 
and foreign women settled in India 
The Hindi class, therefore, has an in¬ 
ternational look in Its composition. 
Germans, Britishers, Americans, Swiss, 
Irish, New Zealanders, Dutch, Indo¬ 
nesians, Ceylonese, and Indians, in 
fact all nationals, lend to it a rich and 
varied colour. Besides, it is a modest 
effort to give to India's national langu¬ 
age a cosmopolitan touch. 

The reason for the popularity of the 
7-month Hindi course, jointly sponsored 
by the Max Mueller Bhavan and the 
Delhi University, lies in the scientific 
and laboiatory approach to language 
teaching. The direct method, which 
utilises the rules of intuitive reception, 
seeks to develop the student's stock of 
words, pronunciation and grammar both 
through personal touch and through 
acoustic appliances. It is only after 
this stage has been crossed over that 
the method of intellectual reflection is 
introduced which means reading and 
writing. Prof. Bahadur Singh of 
Delhi University, who holds the classes. 


believes there is not much sense in 
making students read and write words 
they do not understand. Therein lies 
the secret of the method's success. 

Out of the 74 students turned out so 
far since 1967, nearly 60 per cent of the 
students have completed the course 
successfully. The rest could not complete 
because of their busy schedules. Never¬ 
theless, judging by the success the insti¬ 
tute has achieved theie is no doubt that 
it will continue to be a boon for all non- 
Hindi-speakmg foreigners who wish to 
havea rapport with the Indian way of life. 



Prof. Bahadur Singh who teaches Hindi 
at Max Mueller Bhavan the new way 
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OKTOBERFEST 


Bavarian 
Invitation To 
Festivity 


12 gun shots resound the Munich 
air every mid-September, all Bava¬ 
rians know the Oktoberfest is on. It 
is time when the festive spirit strikes 
the cord of gaciiy in the Bavarians who 
are even otherwise known the world 
over for their open-hcartedness, cor¬ 
diality and rich living. It is time when 
thousands crowd round the Munich 
streets to have a glimpse of the colour¬ 
ful pageantry and processions wherein 
men and women march past in traditional 
and folk costumes. And, it is also time 
^hen youngsters give themselves up to 
^tTi5rry-go-rounds and joy-wheels and 
the elders get together round the beer 
stalls and snack bars pitched on the 
Theresfan Meadow, a pleasure park near 
the Munich railway station. 

The Oktoberfest, or the October 
Festival of Munich for those less familiar, 
dates back to the middle of the 19th 
century when Princess Thcrese was 
married to Crown Prince Ludwig, 
later King Ludwig 1 of Bavaria. The 
wedding festivity marked by horse 
races, folk processions and get-togethers 
round beer casks, became so infective 
that it inspired the people to icpcat the 
celebration every year. Since then, 
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In the packed fenival hall, young and old Bavanam chat over beer and snacks 
with outside visitors with the faniiliarity of long-time brothers 


year in and year out, the Oktoberfest 
rings a bell in the minds of all Germans. 
Every year now, the Thcrcsian Meadow 
is filled with rows and rows of amusement 
booths, beer stalls, snack bars, merry- 
go-rounds and the swings. Children's 
laughter fills the air and the gay abandon 
of the elders greets the stranger. And 
over the years, the Oktoberfest, which has 
all the flavour of Bavarian folk life, has 
grown into an annual funfare. Colour 
and pageantry give to it a universal 
i appeal and it has endeared itself not 
only to all Germans but to foreign 
tourists as well, Munich draws them 
in thousands every year. That is why 
the October festivities arc no longer 
exclusively a Bavarian or a German 
affair. In fact when the Lord Mayor of 


Munich inaugurates the festival by 
turning the tap of a beer cask amidst 
booming of guns, it is not only an 
invitation for merriment to all Germans 
but also for thousands of foreigners 
who are irresistibly drawn to it by the 
bon homie of the Bavarians. 


Wagonloads of beer casks, drawn by bedecked horses, an open invitation to 
merriment, make way to the festival grounds at the Theresian Meadow 
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FEATURES 


PICTURES 
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••aUNDESTAG," the lower house of 
® the Federal Parliamert, is now 
equipped with a computerised vote¬ 
casting system that records all the ayes 
and nayes electronically so that the 
Speaker can tally the votes cast for and 
against a Bill in seconds. The electronic 
device functions only when a deputy 
occupies his seat and presses a button. 



yHE Federal Republic’s busiest Indus- 
' trial centre has a unique approach 
to power supply and the air pollution 
problem. The Mannheim power plant 
(above) will not only feed the Industry 
with 430 megawatts of power but with 
its 180-meter tall cement chimney will 
also drive exhaust gases at 65 kms an 
hour and purify them by 99.5 per cent. 



CTYLISH footwear for people with 
" abnormal shoe-sizes Is no longer a 
problem. AStuttgsrt store now has 
shoes to fit unusually small or large 
feet. With ISO types of fashionable 
shoes a year available on mail order, 
about 5 lakh Germans in this class will 
now find life more comfortable and 
have the shoe of their size and choice. 



T WENTY-fivc months before the 1972 
Olympic Games, Munich's Olympic 
village today presents the spectacle of 
a city-in-the-making. With the main 
work of the sports hall, the stadium 
and the swimming pool having been com¬ 
pleted, Lord Mayor Hans-Jochen Vogel 
said that Munich was looking ahead to 
1972with "pleasure and confidence." 


RAPTURING the tempo and mood of 
life In the ’seventies, the “Trabant 
R C-400,” a portable tape recorder 
capable of recording all types of occa¬ 
sions acoustically, was displayed at 
the German Radio Exhlbitlon-1970 in 
Duesseldorf. Among other exhibits and 
futuristic Ideas in TV displayed or 
discussed at the exhibition were 
colour sets with 110 degree screen, 
telephones with colour pictures and 
a mini-TV on a car's dash board. 



PROVIDING medical care to the house- 
' hold pet Is fast catching the fancy 
of West German young women. Now 
forming 5.6 per cent of all veterinari¬ 
ans there are now 556 female vets—50 
per cent of them in Hamburg alone. 
While a few of them are whole-time 
workers in pharmaceutical firms and 
slaughter houses, a majority work on 
part-time basis as in the picture above. 



"AIRLIFT,” a self-made portable heli- 
” copter devised by Richard Schuff- 
enhauer, an automobile factory-emp¬ 
loyee, promises to be an ideal means 
of transport for an Individual in the 
future. Comprising a plast'c rotor, an 
inverted bicycle handle and a foot-con¬ 
trolled steering device, the “Airlift” 
resembles a reclining chair and has 
caught the attention of aviation experts. 


RESPITE a splash landing in water, 
^ the German champion rider Elmar 
Fringe and his "Duchess” won a bronze 
medal during the pentathlon w<>£l<l 
championships In Vvarendorf. 

14,314 points, the German team—with 
Frings, Esser and Redcr—retained the 
third position for the second time after 
the Hungarian and Russian teams. 
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MARK THE CONTRAST 


COR the German manufacturer the consumer is 
^ always in the centre of the picture. More so for 
the consumers goods industry which aims at provid¬ 
ing maximum comfort in terms of aesthetic beauty. 
Its continuous efforts towards this end find expres¬ 
sion every year in various trade exhibitions and fairs 
for which West Germany is known the world over. 
The Cologne Furniture Fair this year had the house¬ 
wife in view when it displayed the futuristic kitchen 


whicti reduces cooking operations to the minimum. 
The closet behind has a heated chamber to accom¬ 
modate the cooked meal and the conveyor moves 
the crockery and cutlery which can be discarded 
after use. The picture above shows the kitchen 
of tomorrow which liberates the housewife 
from a great deal of drudgery while the one below 
incorporates 12 changes. How good are you in 
laying your finger on the changes made ? 
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iN SHORT 


Standard marine 
tooir- -di^layed by 
Indian manufacturers 
at the International 
Machine Tool Exhibi¬ 
tion at Hanover this 
year are competitive 
and in hot demand. 
Orders booked so far 

already account for 
a whole year's pro¬ 
duction. 

♦ 

During 1969, Indian 
exports to the Federal 
Republic rose by 
nearly 43.2 crore 

rupees and West 

German exports to 
India fell by nearly 
J52.I crores. This 

considerably improves 
India's adverse balance 
of trade with West 

Germany. 

* 

Documents of Ger¬ 
man nuclear research 
which were taken to 
the US A after world war 
II have been returned 
to the Federal Republic. 
The papers show that 
German researchers 
had then gained a clear 
understating of the 
process of releasing 
nuclear mergy but never 
attempted to set off a 
nuclear reaction. 

★ 

Under a 200 crore 
rupee trade contract, 
Duesseldorf's Mannes- 
mann exports 80 
wagon loads of large 
diameter pipes to 
the USSR every day. 
Soviet Russia, in 
turn, delivers 52,000 
million cubic meters 
of natural gas. 

* 

The Apollo-14 as¬ 
tronauts, who will 
umlertake a lunar trip 
early next year, receiv¬ 
ed ground training 


at a famous meteorite ii 
crater in Bavaria. The 
exercise familiarised ; 
them with rock for¬ 
mation caused by me¬ 
teorite impact. 

★ 

Mysore Industrie'' ’ 
Minister Mr. Raja- | 
sekhara Murthy, who \ 
was on a visit to | 
the Federal Republic | 
had extensive talks I' 
with Dr. Moltrecht in ' 
the Ministry of Eco¬ 
nomics in Bonn. The 
talks, among other 
things, touched the 
subject of private Ger¬ 
man investments Jor 
Mysore's economic 
development. 

★ 

"Photonika," the 
world photographic 
trade fair of Cologne, | 
promises to be bigger j 
than ever before this 
year. Apart from j| 
648 participants from ij 
23 countries taking \ 
part, more than i 
16,000 photographs 
will also be displayed 
in the exhibition. 

★ 

The crash language 
programme of the 
Goethe Institute has 
benefited more than 
5,000 cultural bodies 
and 70,000 foreigners j 
abroad. The Institute ; 
is known for projecFng j 
German culture and ' 
language to the world, | 
it I 

Erich Maria Remar- , 
que, the German born 
author of the famous 
anti-war novel “All 
Quiet on the Western 
Front" died in Locarno \ 
on September 25. He j 
had lived in Switzerland 
since the early 1940s. 

Electronic Researt^ ' 
Ltd., an Indo-German j 
industrial venture, will I 


soon be manufacturing 
polarised relays in 
Bangalore — a com¬ 
ponent used in telecom¬ 
munication equipment. 
Besides meeting India's 
own requirements, it 
will earn considerable 
foreign exchange as an 
export item. 


According to a Ger¬ 
man survey, women 
have x-ray eyes when 
it comes to reading 
newspapers. They pick 
up every misprint and 
they are more likely 
than men to get a writ¬ 
ing pad and dash out a 
letter of complaint. 

-k 

256 sports journalists 
have voted Uwe Seeler, 
the German soccer hero, 
as the Footballer of 
the Year and presented 
him with a golden foot¬ 
ball. The honour goes 
to Seeler for estab¬ 
lishing a world record 
for appearing in the 
National Eleven. 

* 

Bag of Laughs, on 
sale in many German 
stores, caught a burg¬ 
lar in Hamburg un¬ 
awares as he picked a 
packet left bj a burg¬ 
lar's alarm in a 
Joiner's shop. As the 
packet gave off and the 
unwitty bursar began 
to stamp on it the noise 
attracted neighbours 
and a police man, who 
hauled the man up. 

★ 

For the first time, the 
German Federal Rail¬ 
ways have placed a 
direct order for toe- 
plates for steam loco¬ 
motives with an 
Indian firm. Consider¬ 
ing that the German 
Railways are one of the 
, largest enterprises in 
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the country with a large 
demand for spares 
and components, the 
I trial order awarded 
• to the Engineering Ex- 
j port Promotion Coun- 
■ cil holds great prospects 


for the future. 
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The Oker Valley Dam, 
situated between the Harz 
mountains in Lower 
Saxony apart from meetin 
the Irrisatlonal needs, ' 
a beauty spot and a 
treat favourite with holi¬ 
day-makers and water- 
sports enthusiasts. 
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